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PREFACE 

As  every  one  imderstaiids,  our  cx)nfli''t.  yi'th  MpTim  has 
been  almost  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  greater  wars  following  it. 
But  in  the  field  of  thought  mere  sdze  does  not  count  for  much ; 
and  while  the  number  of  troops  and  the  Ibts  of  casualties  give 
the  present  subject  little  comparative  importance,  it  has  ample 
grounds  for  claiming  attention.  As  a  territorial  stake  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  California  were  of  immense  value.  Na- 
tional honor  was  involved,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Mexicans 
thought  their  national  existence  impmlled.  Some  of  the 
diplomatic  questions  were  of  the  utmost  difficulty  and  interest. 
The  clash  of  North  and  South,  American  and  Mexican,  pro- 
duced extraordinary  lights  and  shades,  and  in  both  countries 
the  politics  that  lay  behind  the  military  operations  made  a 
dramatic  and  continual  by-play.  The  military  conduct  of 
the  governments  —  especiaUy  our  own  —  and  the  behavior 
of  our  troops  on  foreign  soil  afforded  instruction  worthy  to  be 
pondered.  WhUe  vast  concentrations  of  forces  and  com- 
plicated tactical  operations  on  a  great  scale  were  out  of  the 
question,  the  handling  of  even  small  armies  at  a  long  distance 
from  home  and  in  a  region  that  was  not  only  foreign  but  strange, 
created  problems  of  a  peculiar  interest  and  afforded  lessons 
of  a  peculiar  value,  such  as  no  earlier  or  later  war  of  ours  has 
im>vided ;  and  the  examples  of  courage,  honor  and  heroism 
exhibited  in  a  conflict  not  only  against  man  but  against  nature 
merited  correct  appreciation  and  lasting  remembrance.'  * 

The  warrant  for  offering  another  work  on  the  subject  rests 
primarily  on  the  extent  and  results  of  the  author's  investiga- 
tions.   His  intention  was  to  obtain  substantially  all  the  valuable 

*The  notes  to  which  this  and  the  other  "superior  figures"  invite 
attention  wiU  be  found  immediately  after  the  text  of  the  volume.  In  the 
notes  only  brief  titles  of  books  are  given,  but  these  may  be  supplemented 
by  reference  to  the  list  of  print«d  sources  given  in  the  appendix  of  the 
second  volume.  Citations  (in  the  notes)  preceded  by  a  number  in  black 
type  refer  to  the  list  of  MS.  sources  standing  at  the  end  of  the  notes. 
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viii  PREFACE 

information  regarding  it  that  is  in  existence,  and  no  effort  was 
spared  to  reach  bis  end.  The  appendix  of  volume  II  gives  a 
detailed  account  ot  the  sources.  By  special  authorization 
from  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  it  was 
possible  to  examine  every  pertinent  document  belonging  to 
the  two  governments.  The  search  extended  to  the  archives 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Cuba,  Colombia  and  Peru, 
those  of  the  American  and  Mexican  states,  and  those  of  Mexi- 
can cities.  The  principal  libraries  here,  in  Mexico  and  in 
Europe,  the  collections  of  our  historical  societies,  and  papers 
belonging  to  many  individuals  in  this  country  and  elsewhere 
were  sifted.  It  may  safely  be  estimated  that  the  author 
examined  personally  more  than  100,000  manuscripts  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  more  than  1200  books  and  pamphlets,  and 
also  more  than  200  periodicals,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  studied,  issue  by  issue,  for  the  entire  period.*  Almost 
exclusively  the  book  is  based  upon  first-hand  sources,  printed 
matter  having  been  found  of  little  use  except  for  the  original 
material  it  contains  or  for  data  regarding  biography,  geography, 
customs,  industries  and  other  ancillary  subjects.^ 

The  author  also  talked  or  corresponded  with  as  many  of  the 
veterans  as  he  could  reach,  and  he  spent  more  than  a  year,  all 
told,  in  Mexico,  where  he  not  only  studied  the  chief  battle- 
fields but  endeavored,  through  conversations  with  Mexicans 
of  all  grades  and  by  the  aid  of  foreigners  long  resident  in  the 
country,  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
psychology  of  the  people.  As  the  war  was  fought  almost  ex- 
clusively among  them,  and  its  inception,  course  and  results 
depended  in  large  part  upon  these  factors,  the  author  attaches 
not  a  little  importance  to  his  opportunities  for  such  personal 
investigations  and  to  his  Mexican  data  in  general.^ 

Probably  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  material  used  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work  is  in  fact  new.  No  previous  writer 
on  the  subject  had  been  through  the  diplomatic  and  military 
archives  of  either  belligerent  nation,  for  example.  Virtually 
a  still  larger  percentage  is  new,  for  the  published  documents 
needed  to  be  compared  with  the  originals.  In  the  printed 
American  reports  relating  to  the  battles  of  September  8  and  13, 

'These  figures  cover  &lao  the  author's  "Annexation  of  Texas,"  which 
»  Tirtualty  an  introduction  to  the  present  work. 
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1S47,  for  instance,  over  fifty  departures  from  the  manuscripts, 
that  seemed  worth  noting,  were  found.  Nor  did  the  additional 
docmnents  prove  by  any  means  to  supply  mere  details.  A 
great  number  of  unprinted  statements  from  subordinate 
officers,  who  were  nearer  to  the  facts  than  their  superiors  could 
be,  were  discovered.  The  major  official  reports  needed  both 
to  be  supplemented  and  to  be  corrected.  Such  reports  were  in 
most  instances  colored  more  or  less,  and  in  some  radically  dis- 
torted, for  personal  reasons  or  from  a  justifiable  desire  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  on  the  subordinates  concerned,  the  army  in 
general,  the  writer's  government,  the  enemy,  and  the  public 
at  home  and  abroad ;  while,  as  General  Scott  stated  in  orders, 
unintentional  omissions  and  mistakes  were  "common."  Tay- 
lor's account  of  the  battle  of  May  9,  1846,  for  example,  faUed 
completely  to  explain  his  victory.  It  has  been  only  by  ob- 
taining and  comparing  a  large  number  of  statements  that 
approximate  verity  has  been  reached.  The  same  has  been 
true  of  the  diplomatic  and  political  aspects  of  the  subject.  The 
reports  of  the  British,  French  and  Spanish  minbters  residing 
at  Mexico,  to  cite  one  illustration,  proved  indispensable.  In 
reality,  therefore,  aside  from  its  broader  outlines  the  field 
presented  ample  opportunities  for  study ;  and  while  no  doubt 
so  extended  an  investigation  included  many  facts  of  slight 
value.  La  Rochefoucauld  was  right  when  he  said,  "To  know 
things  perfectly,  one  should  know  them  in  detail."  ' 

As  a  particular  consequence  of  this  full  inquiry,  an  episode, 
that  has  beenjegarded  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
aq^ discreditable  to  us.  appears  now  to  wear  quite  a  different 
w^iTiplpTifin  ff  Riif>>i  a  result,  it  may  be  presumed,  will  gratify 
patriotic  Americans,  but  the  author  must  candidly  adnut 
that  he  began  with  no  purpose  or  even  thought  of  reaching  itV) 
His  view  of  the  war  at  the  outset  of  his  special  inquiries  co^ 
cided  substantially  with  that  prevailing  in  New  England,  and 
the  subject  was  taken  up  simply  because  he  felt  convinced  that 
it  had  not  been  studied  thoroughly.  This  conviction,  indeed, 
has  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground  rapidly  for  some  time,  and 
hence  it  is  believed  that  new  opinions,  resting  upon  facts,  will 
be  acceptable  now  in  place  of  opinions  resting  largely  upon 
traditional  prejudices  and  misinformation. 

Some  might  suggest  that  only  a  military  man  could  properly 
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write  this  work.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  author  did  not 
wish  to  prepare  a  techoical  military  account  of  the  war.  His 
aim  was  to  offer  a  correct  and  complete  view  of  it  suitable  for 
all  interested  in  American  history,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
politics,  diplomacy  and  other  phases  of  the  subject  required 
as  full  investigation  as  did  its  military  aspects. 

Secondly,  the  author  took  pains  to  qualify  himself  for  his 
task.  The  real  difficulty  of  the  commanding  general  consists 
in  applying  the  principles  of  war  under  complicated,  obscure 
and  changeful  conditions,  and  in  overeoming  "friction"  of 
many  sorts.  The  intellectual  ade  of  the  art  is  readily  enough 
understood.  "In  war  everything  is  very  simple,"  wrote 
Clausewitz,  the  fountainhead  of  the  modem  system.  "The 
theory  of  the  great  speculative  combinations  of  war  is  simple 
enough  in  itself,"  said  Jomini;  "it  only  requires  intelligence 
and  attentive  reflection."  "Strategy  is  the  application  of 
common  sense  to  the  conduct  of  war,"  declared  Von  Moltke. 
Arnold  in  his  Lectures  on  Modern  History  said :  "An  un- 
professional person  may,  without  blame,  speak  or  write  on 
military  subjects,  and  may  judge  of  them  sufficiently;"  and 
the  eminent  military  authority,  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  endorsed 
this  view.  "The  theory  of  war  is  simple,"  wrote  another 
expert,  "and  there  is  no  reason  why  any  man  who  chooses  to 
take  the  trouble  to  read  and  reflect  carefully  on  one  or  two  of 
the  acknowledged  best  books  thereon,  should  not  attain  to  a 
fair  knowledge  thereof."  As  may  be  seen  from  the  list  of 
printed  sources,  the  present  author  —  beginning  with  the 
volumes  recommended  by  a  board  of  ofScers  to  the  graduates 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  —  did  much  more  than 
is  here  proposed. 

Finally,  during  the  entire  time  occupied  in  writing  this  work 
he  fortunately  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  corresponding  and 
occasionally  conferring  with  Brigadier  General  CMiver  L. 
Spaulding,  Jr.,  of  the  United  States  Field  Artillery,  formerly 
instructor  at  the  Army  Service  Schools,  Fort  Leavenworth,  ajid 
more  recently  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  School  of  Fire, 
Fort  Sill,  who  had  distinguished  himself  not  only  in  the 
service  but  as  a  writer  on  professional  subjects.  General 
Spaulding  has  kindly  discussed  with  the  author  such  military 
questions  as  have  arisen,  and  has  read  critically  ali  the  battle 
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chapters.    No  responsibility  should,  however,  be  attached  to 
him,  if  &  mistake  is  detected.^ 

A  word  must  be  added  with  reference  to  the  notes.  .These 
have  been  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  volumes  because  the  author 
believes  the  best  plan  will  be  to  read  the  text  of  each  chapter 
before  looking  at  the  notes  that  bear  upon  it,  and  also  in  part 
because  he  did  not  wish  any  one  to  feel  that  he  was  parading 
his  discussions  and  citations.  The  notes  contain  supplemen-  . 
tary  material  designed  to  make  the  work  a  critical  as  well  as 
a  narrative  history,  and  contain  also  specific  references  to  the 
sources  on  which  the  text  is  based.  These  references  involved 
a  most  annoying  problem.  When  one's  citations  are  limited 
in  number  and  proceed  in  single  file,  as  it  were,  they  can  be 
handled  easily.  But  in  the  present  instance  as  amny  as  1800 
documents  were  used  for  a  chapter,  not  a  few  of  which  were 
cited  more  than  once ;  and  each  sentence  of  the  text  —  to 
speak  broadly  —  resulted  from  comparing  a  number  of  sources. 
Under  these  conditions  the  usual  method  would  have  produced 
a  repellent  mass  of  references,  perhaps  greater  in  extent  than 
the  text  itself,  which  would  have  been  ver\"  expensive  to  print 
and  from  their  multiplicity  would  have  been  extremely  in- 
convenient. Where  that  method  appeared  feasible  it  was 
adopted,  but  as  a  rule  the  references  have  been  grouped  by 
paragraphs  or  topics.  In  manj'  cases,  however,  pains  have 
been  taken  to  indicate  in  the  text  itself  the  basis  of  important 
statements,  and  further  hints  will  be  found  in  the  notes.  The 
reader  can  thus  always  ascertain  in  general  the  basis  of  the 
text,  and  will  find  specific  references  where\'er  the  author  has 
thought  it  likely  they  would  be  desired.  The  special  student 
will  wish  to  look  up  all  the  citations  bearing  on  any  topic  that 
interests  him.  No  doubt  the  plan  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory', 
but  after  studying  the  subject  for  a  dozen  years  the  author 
feels  sure  that  any  other  would  have  been  more  so." 

To  thank  all  who  kindly  assisted  the  author  to  obtain  ma- 
terial is  practically  impossible;  but  a  number  of  names  appear 
in  the  list  of  MS.  sources,  and  others  must  be  mentioned  here. 
Without  the  cordial  support  of  Presidents  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  Porfirio  Diaz,  Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root,  Minister  of 
Relations  Ignacio  Mariscal,  and  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
this  history  could   not  have  been   written ;    and  the  author 
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acknowledges  with  do  less  pleasure  his  special  obligations  to 
Whitelaw  Iteid,  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  Joseph 
E.  Willard,  Ambassador  to  Spain;  Henri  Vignaux,  First 
Secretary  of  our  embassy  at  Paris ;  J.  J.  Limantour,  Minister 
of  Hacienda,  Mexico ;  Major  General  J.  Franklin  Bell,  Chief  of 
Staff;  Major  General  F.  C.  Ainsworth,  Adj.  Gea.;  Admiral 
Alfred  T.  Mahan ;  Admiral  French  E.  Chadwick ;  Brigadier 
.  General  J.  E.  Kuhn,  Head  of  the  War  College,  Washington ; 
Dr.  J.  Fraoklin  Jameson,  Director  of  the  Department  of  His- 
torical Research,  Carnegie  Institution;  Dr.  Gaillard  Hunt, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  MSS.,  Library  of  Congress ;  Dr.  St. 
Geoige  L.  Sioussat,  Brown  University ;  t***  ^un^""  ^  Bn'-lf'-^ 
TT"''"T8ity  of  Texas;  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  Professor  Fred- 
erick J.  Teggart  and  Dr.  H.  I.  Priestley  of  the  University  of 
California ;  Dr.  R.  W.  Kelsey  of  Haverford  CoUege ;  Dr^  J.  W. 
Jordan,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society ;  Dr.  Worthington  C. 
Ford,  Editor  for  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  Dr. 
Solon  J.  Buck  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society ;  R.  D.  W. 
Connor,  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Commission  of  North  Caro- 
lina ;  Dr.  R.  P.  Brooksof  the  University  of  Georgia ;  Dr.  Dimbar 
Rowland,  Director  of  the  Archives  and  Hbtorical  Department 
of  Mississippi ;  T.  M.  Owen,  Director  of  the  Historical  Depart- 
ment of  Alabama ;  Dr.  George  M.  Philips,  State  Normal  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa. ;  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Historical  Association;  W.  B.  Douglaa  and  Miss  Stella  M. 
Drumm,  Librarian,  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society;  Dr. 
Clarence  E.  Alvord  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Mrs.  Alvord 
(formerly  Miss  Idress  Head,  Librarian  of  the  Missouri  Historical 
Society) ;  Ignacio  Molina,  Head  of  the  Cartography  Section, 
Department  of  Fomento,  Mexico;  Charles  W.  Stewart,  Li- 
brarian of  the  Navy  Department;  James  W.  Cheney,  long 
the  Librarian  of  the  War  Department;  Major  Gustave  R. 
Lukesh,  Director,  and  Henry  E.  Haferkorn,  Librarian  of  the 
United  States  Engineer  School,  Washington  Barracks;  D.  C. 
Brown,  Librarian  of  the'  Indiana  State  Library ;  Victor  H. 
Paltsits,  Department  of  MSS,,  New  York  Public  Library; 
W.  L,  Ostrander  of  the  library  at  West  Point;  Lieutenant 
James  R.  Jacobs,  28th  United  States  Infantry ;  Dr.  Katherine 
J.  Gallagher;  Dr.  Martha  L.  Edwards.  To  the  widow  of 
Admiral  Charles  S.  Sperry  and  their  son.  Professor  Charles  S. 
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Speiry,  the  author  is  particularly  indebted  for  an  opportunity 
to  examine  important  papers  left  by  William  L.  Marcy.  Valu- 
able suggestions  wer^  most  kindly  given  by  Dr.  William  A. 
Dunning  of  Columbia  University  and  Dr.  Davis  R.  Dewey  of 
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THE  PRONUNCIATION   OF  SPANISH 

The  niceties  of  the  matts  vould  be  out  of  place  here,  but  a  few  general 
nika  may  prove  helpfid.  ' 

^  as  in  F.ngliah  "ah";  e,  at  the  end  lA  a  syllable,  like  a  in  "fame," 
otherwise  like  sin  "let";  t  like  tin  "machine";  o,  at  the  end  of  a  qrllable, 
like  0  in  "go,"  othtrwise  somewhat  like  o  in  "lot";  u  like  v  in  "rude" 
(but,  unless  marked  with  two  dots,  dlent  between  gorq  and  «  or  0 ;  V  Hke 

C  like  i  (but,  before  a  and  t,  like  *  f A  in  "thin") ;  eft  as  in  "child"; 
9  as  in  "go"  (but,  before  e  audi,  like  a  harsh  A)  ;ilBilc9it;j  like  a  harsh  i; 
U  like  t  Aim"  million";  fi  like  nt  in  "onion";  ^Hkel;;  r  is  sounded  with 
a  vilH^tioii  (trill)  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  (rr  a  longer  and  moK  for- 
cible sound  of  the  same  kind) ;  «  as  in  "sun";  x  Hke  z  in  "box"  (but,  in 
"M£zico"  and  a  few  other  names,  like  Spanish  j);  sUke*  tAin"thin." 

Words  bearing  no  marie  erf  accentuation  are  stressed  on  the  last  qrllabte 
it  ti»ey  end  in  any  consonant  except  n  or  «,  but  on  the  syllable  next  to  the 
last  if  th^  end  in  n,  «  or  a  vowel. 

*  In  Mexico,  however,  usually  likes  in  "sun."  fin  Mexioo  usual^ 
litey. 
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THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO 


MEXICO  AND  THE  MEXICANS 
1800-1845 

Mexico,  an  immense  cornucopia,  hangs  upon  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  and  opens  toward  the  north  pole.  The  distance  across 
its  mouth  is  about  the  same  as  that  between  Boston  and  Omaha, 
and  the  line  of  its  western  coast  would  probably  reach  from  New 
York  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Nearly  twenty  states  like  Ohio  could 
be  laid  down  within  its  limits,  and  in  1845  it  included  also  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  California  and  portions  of 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,^ 

On  its  eastern  side  the  ground  rises  almost  imperceptibly 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  a  distance  varying  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  miles,  and  ascends  then  into  hills  that  soon  become  lofty 
ranges,  while  on  the  western  coast  series  of  cordilleras  tower 
close  to  the  ocean.  Between  the  two  mountain  systems  lies 
a  plateau  varying  in  height  from  4000  to  8000  feet,  so  level  — we 
are  told — that  one  could  drive,  except  where  deep  gullies  make 
trouble,  from  the  capital  of  Montezuma  to  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico.  The  country  is  thus  divided  into  three  climatic  zones, 
in  one  or  another  of  which,  it  has  been  said,  every  plant  may 
be  found  that  grows  between  the  pole  and  the  equator." 

Except  near  the  United  States  the  coast  lands  are  tropical 
or  semi-tropical ;  and  the  products  of  the  soil,  which  in  many 
quarters  is  extraordinarily  deep  and  rich,  are  those  which 
naturally  result  from  extreme  humidity  and  heat.  Next  comes 
an  intermediate  zone  var>'ing  in  general  height  from  about 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  occasionally  the  same  "superior  figure"  is  attached 
to  several  paragraphs,  and  that  sometimes  these  reference  Dumbeis  are 
Dot  in  consecutive  order.  The  reasons  will  be  discovered  when  the  teader 
consults  the  notes,  which  follow  the  text  ot  eaoh  volume. 
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2000  to  about  4000  feet,  where  the  rainfall,  though  less  abun- 
dant than  on  the  coast,  is  ample,  and  the  climate  far  more 
salubrious  than  below.  Here,  in  view  of  superb  mountains 
and  even  of  perpetual  snows,  one  finds  a  sort  of  eternal  spring 
and  a  certain  blending  of  the  tropical  and  the  temperate 
zones.  Wheat  and  sugar  sometimes  grow  on  the  same  planta- 
tion, and  both  of  them  luxuriantly;  while  strawberries  and 
coffee  are  not  far  apart.* 

The  central  plateau  lacks  moisture  and  at  present  lacks  trees. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  indeed  a  semi-desert,  though  a  garden 


wherever  water  can  be  supplied.  During  the  wet  season  — 
June  to  October  —  it  is  covered  with  wild  growths,  but  the 
rains  merely  dig  huge  gullies  or  barrancas,  and  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are  over,  most  of  the  vegetation  begins  to  wither 
away.  The  climate  of  the  plateau  is  quite  equable,  never 
hot  and  never  cold.  Wheat,  Indian  corn  and  maguey  —  the 
plant  from  which  pulque,  the  drink  of  the  common  people, 
is  made  —  are  the  most  important  products ;  and  at  the 
north  great  herds  of  cattle  roam.  In  the  mountains,  finally, 
numberless  mines  yield  large  quantities  of  silver,  some  gold, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  copper  and  lead.' 

The  principal  cities  on  the  eastern  coast  are  Vera  Cruz,  the 
chief  seaport,  and  Tampico,  not  far  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
River.  In  the  temperate  zone  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico 
lie  Jalapa  and  Orizaba,  and  behind  Tampico  lies  Monterey.  On 
the  central  plateau  one  finds  the  capital  reposing  at  an  elevation 
of  shout  eight  thousand  feet  and,  about  seventy  miles  toward 
the  southeast,  Puebia ;  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  capital 
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are  the  smaller  towns  of  QuerStaro  and  San  Luis  Potosf  toward 
the  north,  and  Zacatecas  and  Chihuahua  toward  the  north- 
west. In  the  middle  zone  of  the  Pacific  slope  rises  the  large 
city  of  Guadalajara,  capital  of  Jalisco  state ;  and  along  the 
coast  below  may  be  found  a  number  of  seaports,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  Guaymaa,  far  to  the  north,  Mazatl&n 
opposite  the  point  of  Lower  California,  San  Bias  a  little  farther 
down,  and  Acapulco  in  the  south.' 

Exactly  how  large  the  population  of  Mexico  was  in  1845  one 
cannot  be  sure,  and  it  included  quite  a  number  of  racial  mix- 
tures ;  hut  for  the  present  inquiry  we  may  suppose  it  consisted 
of  1,000,000  whites,  4,000,000  Indians,  and  2,000,000  of  mixed 
white  and  Indian  hlood.'  The  Spaniards  from  Europe,  called 
Gachupines  in  Mexico,  were  of  two  principal  classes  during 
her  colonial  days.  Many  had  been  favorites  of  the  Spanish 
court,  or  the  prot^Ss  of  such  favorites,  and  had  exiled  them- 
selves to  occupy  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  high  and  lucrative 
posts ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  men  who  had  left 
home  in  their  youth  —  poor,  but  robust,  energetic  and  shrewd 
—  to  work  their  way  up.  With  little  difficulty  such  immi- 
grants found  places  m  mercantile  establishments  or  on  the 
large  estates.  Merciless  in  pursuit  of  gain  yet  kind  to  their 
families,  faithful  to  every  agreement,  and  honest  when  they 
could  afford  to  be,  they  were  intrinsically  the  strongest  ele- 
ment of  the  population,  and  almost  always  they  became  wealthy.' 

Theif  sons,  poorly  educated,  lacking  the  spur  of  poverty,  and^ 
finHirig  thpmjtf'IvRs  in  a  situation  where  idFeness  and_5elf-in- 
dulgence  were  their  logical  habits,  commonly  took  Siem-pre 
ajegre"  (Ev«r  litflll-hetotedj  tor  theifmottOr^aHd-Bpent  their 
energy  m  debauchery  an3'gambling.  To  this  result  their  own 
father^while  disgusted  with  it,  usually  contributed.  Spanish 
pride  revolted  at  the  ladder  of  subordination  by  which  these 
very  men  had  climbed.  They  felt  ambitious  to  make  gentle- 
men of  their  sons,  and  some  easy  position  in  the  army,  church 
or  civil  service  —  or,  in  default  of  it,  idleness  —  was  the  career 
towards  which  they  pointed;  and  naturally  the  heirs'^ to  their 
wealth,  whose  ignoble  propensities  had  prevented  them  from 
acquiring  efficiency  or  sense  of  responsibility,  made  haste,  on 
getting  hold  of  the  paternal  wealth,  to  squander  it.  If  the 
pure  whites,  with  some  exceptions  of  course,  fell  into  this 
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condition,  nothing  better  could  fairly  be  expected  of  those 
who  were  partly  Indian;  and  before  the  revolution  it  was 
almost  universally  felt  in  Spain  and  among  the  influential  class 
of  colonials  themselves,  that  nothing  of  much  value  could  be 
e^iected  of  Creoles,  as  the  whites  born  in  Mexico  and  the  half- 
breeds  were  generally  called.  The  achievement  of  indepen-*— 
dence  naturally  tended  to  increase  their  self-respect,  broadei^ 
their  views  and  stimulate  their  ambition;  but  the  less  than 
twenty-five  years  that  elapsed  between  1821  and  1846,  when 
the  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  began,  were 
not  enough  to  transform  principles,  reverse  traditions  and  . 
uproot  habits.' 

The  pure-blooded  Indians  —  of  whom  there  were  many 
tribes,  little  affiliated  if  at  all  —  had  changed  for  the  worse 
considerably  since  the  arrival  of  the  whites.  In  their  struggles 
against  conquest  and  oppression  the  most  intelligent,  spirited 
and  energetic  had  succumbed,  and  the  rest,  deprived  of  strength, 
happiness,  consolation  and  evfn  hope,  and  aware  that  they 
existed  merely  to  fill  the  purses  or  sate  the  passions  of  their 
masters,  had  rapidly  degenerated.  Their  natural  apathy, 
reticence  and  intensity  were  at  the  same  time  deepened.  While 
apparently  stupid  and  indifferent,  they  were  capable  of  volcanic 
outbursts.  Though  fanatically  Christian  in  appearance,  they 
seem  to  have  practiced  often  a  va^e  nature  worship  under  the 
names  and  forms  of  Catholicism.  Indeed  they  were  themselves 
almost  a  part  of  the  soil,  bound  in  soul  to  the  spot  where  they 
were  born ;  and,  although  their  women  could  put  on  silk  slippers 
to  honor  a  church  festival  and  every  hut  could  boast  a  crucifix 
or  a  holy  image,  they  lived  and  i.ften  slept  beside  their  domestic 
animals  with  a  brutish  disregard  for  dirt.^ 

L^ally  they  had  the  rights  of  freemen  and  were  even  the 
wards  of  the  government,  and  a  very  few  acquired  education 
and  property ;  but  as  a  rule  they  had  to  live  by  themselves  in 
little  villages  under  the  headship  of  lazy,  ignorant  caciques  and 
the  more  effective  domination  of  the  priests.  As  the  state 
levied  a  small  tax  upon  them  and  the  Church  several  heavy 
ones,  their  scanty  earnings  melted  fast,  and  if  any  surplus  ac- 
cumulated they  made  a  fiesta  in  honor  of  their  patron  saint, 
and  spent  it  in  masses,  fireworks,  drink,  gluttony  and  gam- 
bling.    When  sickness  or  accident  came  they  had  to  borrow  of 
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the  landowner  to  whoae  estate  they  were  attached ;  and  then, 
as  they  could  not  leave  his  employ  until  the  debt  had  been 
discharged,  they  not  only  became  serfs,  but  in  many  cases 
bequeathed  their  miserable  condition  to  their  children.  Silent 
and  sad,  apparently  frail  but  capable  of  great  exertion,  trotting 
barefooted  to  and  from  their  huts  with  their  coarse  black  hsir 
flowing  loosely  or  gathered  in  two  straight  braids,  watching 
everything  with  eyes  that  seemed  6xed  on  the  ground,  loving 
flowers  much  but  a  dagger  more,  fond  of  melody  but  preferring 
songs  that  were  melancholy  and  wild,  always  tricky,  obstinate, 
indolent,  peevish  and  careless  yet  affectionate  and  hospitable, 
often  extracting  a  dry  humor  from  life  as  their  donkeys  got 
nourishment  from  the  thistles,  they  went  their  wretched 
ways  as  patient  and  inscrutable  as  the  sepoy  or  the  cat  —  in- 
fants with  devils  inside-' 

At  the  head  of  the  social  world  stood  a  titled  aristocrat'  ^^ 
naaintained  by  the  custom  of  primogeniture.     But  as  the  nobles  '-^ 
were  few  in  number,  and  for  a  long  time  had  possessed  no 
feudal  authority,  their  influence  at  the  period  we  are  study- 
ing depended  mainly  upon  their  wealth.     Next  these  came 
aristocrats  of  other  kinds.     Some  claimed  the  honor  of  tracing 
their  pedigree  to  the  conquerors,  and  with  it  enjoyed  great 
possessions;    and  others  had  the  riches  without  the  descent. 
The  two  most  approved  sources  of  wealth  were  the  ownership  ^^ 
of  immense  estates  and  the  ownership  of  productive  mines.  ^ 
On  a  lower  level  stood  certain  of  the  rich  merchants,  and  lower 
still,  if  they  were  lucky  enough  to  gain  social  recognition,  a  few 
of  those  who  acquired  property  by  dealing  in  the  malodorous 
government  contracts.    To  these  must  be  added  in  general 
the  high  dignitaries  of  tlie  church,  the  foreign  ministers,  the 
principal  generals  and  statesmen  and  the  most  notable  doctors 
and  lawyers.     Such  was  the  upper  class.* 

A  sort  of  middle  class  included  the  lesser  professional  men,  ^ 
prelates,  military  ofBcers  and  civil  officials,  journalists,  a  few  ^/^ 
te:tchers,  business  men  of  importance  and  some  fairly  well-to- 
do  citizens  without  occupations.  Of  small  farms  and  small 
mines  there  were  practically  none,  and  the  inferior  clergy  sig- 
nified little.  The  smaller  importing  and  wholesale  mer- 
chants came  to  be  almost  entirely  British,  French  and  German 
aoon  after  independence  was  achieved,  and  the  retailers  were 
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mostly  too  low  in  the  scale  to  rank  anywhere.  The  case  of 
those  engaged  in  the  industries  was  even  more  peculiar.  Work- 
ing at  a  trade  seemed  menial  to  the  Spaniard,  especially  since 
the  idea  of  labor  was  associated  with  the  despised  Indians, 
and  most  of  the  half-breeds  and  Indians  lacked  the  necessary 
intelligence.  Skilled  workers  at  the  trades  were  therefore  few, 
and  these  few  mostly  high-priced  foreigners.  Articles  of 
luxury  could  be  had  but  not  comforts;  pastries  and  ices  but 
not  good  bread ;  saddles  covered  with  gold  and  embroidery, 
but  not  serviceable  wagons ;  and  the  highly  important  factor 
of  intelligent,  self-respecting  handicraftsmen  was  thus  well-nigh 


The  laboring  class  consisted  almost  entirely  of  half-breed^ 
and  Indians.  In  public  affairs  they  were  not  considered,  and 
their  own  degraded  state  made  them  despise  their  tasks.  Fi- 
nally, the  dregs  of  the  population,  especially  in  the  large  cities, 
formed  a  vicious,  brutal  and  semi-savage  populace.  At  the 
capital  tiiere  were  said  to  be  nearly  20,000  of  the  Uperoa,  as 
they  were  called,  workii^  a  little  now  and  then,  but  mainly  oc- 
cupied in  watching  the  religious  processions,  begging,  thieving, 
drinking  and  gambling.  In  all,  Humboldt  estimated  at 
200,000  or  300,000  the  number  of  these  creatures,  whose  law 
was  lawlessness  and  whose  heaven  would  have  been  a  hell.* 
\/The  only  church  legally  tolerated  was  that  of  Rome;  and 
this,  as  the  unchallenged  authority  in  the  school  and  the 
pulpit,  the  keeper  of  confessional  secrets  and  family  skeletons, 
and  the  sole  dispenser  of  organized  charity,  long  wielded  a 
tremendous  power.  The  clerical  /were,  which  exempted  all 
ecclesiastics  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts,  reinforced 
it,  and  the  wealth  and  financial  connections  of  the  Church  did 
the  same.  In  certain  respects,  however,  the  strength  of  the 
organization  began  to  diminish  early  in  the  nineteenth  century; 
and  in  particular  the  Inquisition  was  abolished  in  Mexico,  as 
it  was  in  Spain.  Soon  after  the  colony  became  independent, 
a  disposition  to  bar  ecclesiastics  &om  legislative  bodies,  to 
philosophize  on  religious  matters  and  to  view  Protestants 
with  some  toleration  manifested  itself.  Ten  years  more, 
and  the  urgent  need  of  public  schools  led  to  certain  steps,  as 
we  shall  see,  toward  secular  education.  Political  commotions, 
the  exactions  of  powerful  civil  authorities  under  the  name  of 
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loans,  and  various  other  circumstances  cut  into  the  wealth  of 
the  Church;  and  the  practical  impossibility  of  selling  the 
numberless  estates  upon  which  it  had  mortgages  or  finding 
good  reinvestments  in  the  case  of  sales,  compelled  it,  as  the 
country  became  less  and  less  prosperous,  to  put  up  with  delays 
and  losses  of  interest.' 

^  ,  Moreover  the  Church  was  to  no  slight  extent  a  house  divided  "^ 
against  itself.  Under  Spanish  rule  and  substantially  down  to 
1848,  all  the  high  dignities  fell  to  Gachupines,  who  naturally 
faced  toward  Spain,  whereas  the  parish  priests  were  mainly 
Creoles  with  Mexican  sympathies ;  and  while  the  bishops  and 
other  managers  had  the  incomes  of  princes,  nearly  all  of  the 
monks  and  ordinary  priests  lived  in  poverty.  There  was, 
therefore,  but  little  in  common  between  the  two  ranks  except 
the  bare  fact  of  being  churchmen,  which  was  largely  cancelled 
on  the  one  side  by  contempt  and  on  the  other  side  by  envy ; 
and  the  common  priests,  having  generally  sided  against  Spain 
during  the  revolution  and  always  been  closely  in  touch  with 
the  people,  exercised,  in  spite  of  their  pecuniary'  exactions,  an 
influence  that  largely  balanced  the  authority  of  their  heads. 
Finally,  the  ignorance  of  most  ecclesiastics  and  the  immorality 
of  nearly  all  greatly  diminished  their  moral  force.  A  large 
number,  even  among  the  higher  clei^y,  were  unable  to  read 
the  mass;  and  the  monks,  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony 
had  rendered  good  service  as  missionaries,  were  now  recruited 
—  wrote  an  American  minister  —  from  "  the  verj'  dregs  of  the 
people,"  and  constituted  a  public  scandal.^  ^^ 

Still,  the  Church  wielded  immense  power  as  late  as  1845, 
and  this  was  reinforced  by  the  type  of  religion  that  it  offered.  ""^ 
High  and  low  alike,  the  Mexicans,  with  some  exceptions,  lived 
'  in  the  senses,  differing  mainly  in  the  refinement  of  the  gratifica- 
tions they  sought;  and  the  priests  offered  them  a  sensuous 
worship.  Sometimes,  almost  crazed  by  superstitious  fears, 
men  would  put  out  the  lights  in  some  church,  strip  themselves  - 
naked,  and  ply  the  scourge  til!  every  blow  fell  with  a  splash. 
It  was  pleasanter,  however,  and  usually  edifying  enough,  to 
kneel  at  the  mass,  gaze  upon  the  extraordinary  display  of  gold 
and  silver,  goi^ous  vestments,  costly  images  and  elaborately 
carved  and  gilded  woodwork,  follow  the  smoke  of  the  incense 
rolling  upward  from  golden  censers,  listen  to  sonorous  incan- 
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tations  called  prayers,  and  confess  to  some  fat  priest  well 
qualified  to  sympathize  with  every  earthy  desire.  A  man  who 
played  this  game  according  to  the  rule  was  good  and  safe. 
A  brigand  counting  the  chances  of  a  fray  could  touch  his  scapu- 
laries  with  piouS  confidence,  and  the  intending  murderer  solicit 
a  benediction  on  his  knife.  Enlightened  Catholics  as  well  as 
enlightened  non-Catholics  deplored  the  state  of  religion  in  ^ 
Mexico.' 

v^ext  after  the  Church  came  the  "army,"  which  meant  a 
/  social  order,  a  body  of  professional  military'  men  —  that  is  to 
say,  oflBcers  —  exempted  by  their  fuero  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  civil  law  and  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  traditions, 
principles  and  interests  of  their  particular  group.  As  i^ef 
Church  held  the  invisible  power,  the  army  held  the  visible  i^ 
and  whenever  the  bells  ceased. to  ring,  the  roll  of  the  drum  could 
be  heard.  Every  President  and  almost  every  other  highr 
official  down  to  the  close  of  our  Mexican  war  was  a  Soldier^ 
and  sympathized  with  his  class ;  and  as  almost  every  family 
of  any  importance  included  members  of  the  organization,  its 
peculiar  interests  had  a  strong  social  backing.  By  force  of 
numbers,  too,  this  body  was  iniluential,  for  at  one  time,  when 
the  army  contained  scarcely  20,000  soldiers,  it  had  24,000 
officers;  and  so  powerful  became  the  group  that  in  1845, 
when  the  real  net  revenue  of  the  government  did  not 
exceed  $12,000,000,  its  appropriation  was  more  than 
$21,000,000.'^ 

Under  Spanish  rule,  although  the  army  enjoyed  great  privi- 
leges, it  had  been  kept  in  strict  subordination,  and  usefully 
employed  on  the  frontiers;  but  independence  changed  the 
situation.  Apparently  the  revolution  was  effected  by  the 
military  men,  and  they  not  merely  claimed  but  commonly 
received  the  full  credit.  Not  only  did  a  large  number  of  unfit 
persons,  who  pretended  to  have  commanded  men  during  the 
struf^le,  win  commissions,  but  wholesale  promotions  were 
made  in  order  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  officers ;  and  in  these 
ways  the  oi^anization  was  both  demoralized  and  strengthened. 
Over  and  over  again  military  men  learned  to  forswear  their 
allegiance,  and  at  one  time  the  government  actually  set  before 
the  army,  as  a  standard  of  merit,  success  in  inducing  soldiers 
of  the  opposite  party  to  change  sides.* 
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In  the  course  of  political  commotions,  to  be  reviewed  in  the  *-^ 
next  chapter,  the  armed  forces  were  more  and  more  stationed  '^ 
at  the  cities,  where  they  lost  discipline  and  became  the  agents  *^ 
of  political  schemers;  and  naturally,  when  the  government 
admitted  their  right  to  take  part  as  organized  bodies  in 
political  affairs,  the  barracks  came  to  supersede  the  legislative 
halls,  bullets  took  the  place  of  arguments,  and  the  military 
men,  becoming  the  arbiters  on  disputed  points,  regarded  them- 
selves as  supreme.  Moreover,  every  administration  felt  it 
must  have  the  support  of  this  organization,  and,  not  being 
able  to  dominate  it,  had  to  be  dominated  by  it.  Political 
trickery  could  therefore  bring  the  officer  far  greater  rewards 
than  professional  merit,  and  success  in  a  revolt  not  only  wiped 
away  all  stains  of  insubordination,  cowardice  and  embezzle- 
ment, but  ensured  promotion.  A  second  lieutenant  who 
figured  in  six  affairs  of  that  sort  became  almost  necessarily 
a  general,  and  frequently  civilians  who,  rendered  base  but 
valuable  services  on  such  occasions  were  given  high  army  rank. 
No  doubt  some  risk  was  involved,  but  it  was  really  the  nation 
as  a  whole  that  paid  the  penalties ;  and  anyhow  one  could  be 
bold  for  a  day  far  more  easily  than  be  courageous,  patient, 
studious,  honest  and  loyal  for  a  lifetime.  All  true  military 
standards  were  thus  turned  bottom-side  up,  and  some  of  the 
worst  crimes  a  soldier  can  perpetrate  became  in  Mexico  the 
brightest  of  distinctions.^ 

Of  course  the  discovery  that  rank  and  pay  did  not  depend 
upon  deserving  them  set  every  corrupt  ofEcer  at  work  to  get 
advanced,  while  it  drove  from  the  service,  or  at  least  dis- 
couraged, the  few  men  of  talents  and  honor ;  and  as  all  subor- 
dination ceased,  a  general  not  only  preferred  officers  willing 
to  further  his  dishonorable  interests,  but  actually  dreaded  to 
have  strong  and  able  men  serve  in  his  command.  In  1823  the 
Mexican  minister  of  war  reported  to  Congress,  "Almost  the 
whole  army  must  be  replaced,  for  it  has  contracted  vices  that 
will  not  be  removed  radically  in  any  other  way,"  and  four 
years  later  a  militia  system  was  theoretically  established  with 
a  view  to  that  end ;  but  the  old  organization  continued  to 
flourish,  and  in  April,  1840,  the  British  minister  said,  "The 
Officers  .  .  .  are,  as  a  Corps,  the  worst  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  world.     They  are  totally  ignorant  of  their 
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duty,  .  .  .  and  their  personal  courage,  I  fear,  is  of  a  very 
negative  character." ' 

In  1838,  a  German  visitor  stated  there  were  a  hundred  and 
sixty  generals  for  an  army  of  thirty  thousand,  and  this  was 
perhaps  a  fair  estimate  of  the  usual  proportion ;  but  out  of 
all  these,  every  one  of  whom  could  issue  a  glowing  proclama- 
tion, probably  not  a  single  "  Excellency  "  could  properly  handle 
a  small  division,  while  few  out  of  thousands  of  colonels  could 
lead  a  regiment  on  the  field,  and  some  were  not  qualified  to  com- 
mand a  patrol.  A  battle  was  almost  alwaysamobfight  endingin 
a  cavalry  charge ;  and  Waddy  Thompson,  an  American  minister 
to  Mexico,  said  he  did  not  believe  a  manoeuvre  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy  was  ever  attempted.  Naturally  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  military  affairs  became  a  chaos;  and,  worst  of  all, 
a  self-respecting  general  thought  it  almost  a  disgrace  to  obey 
an  order  —  even  an  order  from  the  President.' 

The  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers,  on  the  other 
hand,  mainly  Indians  with  a  sprinkling  of  half-breeds,  were 
not  bad  material.  The  Indians  in  particular  could  be  described 
as  naturally  among  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world,  for  they  were 
almost  incredibly  frugal,  docile  and  enduring,  able  to  make 
astonishing  marches,  and  quite  ready  —  from  animal  courage, 
racial  apathy  or  indifference  about  their  miserable  lives  —  to 
die  on  the  field.  But  usually  they  were  seized  by  force,  herded 
up  in  barracks  as  prisoners,  liberally  cudgelled  but  scantily 
fed,  and  after  a  time  driven  off  to  the  capital,  chained,  in  a 
double  file,  with  distracted  women  beside  them  wailing  to 
every  saint.  When  drilled  enough  to  march  fairly  well  throuf^ 
the  street  in  column,  clothed  in  a  serge  uniform  or  a  coarse 
linen  suit,  and  equipped  with  aii  old  English  musket  and  some 
bad  powder,  they  were  called  soldiers,  and  were  exhorted  to 
earn  immortal  giorj';  but  naturally  they  got  away  if  they 
could,  and  frequently  on  a  long  expedition  half  a  corps  de- 
serted.* 

Such  men  were  by  no  means  "thinking  bayonets,"  and  as 
a  rule  they  shot  very  badly,  often  firing  with  their  guns  at  the 
hip  in  order  to  avoid  the  heavy  recoil.  Not  only  did  they  lack 
the  inspiration  of  good  officers,  but  in  pressing  times  it  was 
customary  to  empty  the  prisons,  and  place  their  inmates  in 
the  ranks  to  inculcate  vice.    The  government  furnished  their 
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wages,  upon  which  as  a  rule  they  had  to  live  from  day  to 
day,  even  more  irregularly  than  it  paid  the  officers,  and  the 
latter  frequently  embezzled  the  money ;  so  that  it  became'a 
common  practice  to  sell  one's  arms  and  accoutrements,  if 
possible,  for  what  they  would  bring.  Finally,  the  duty  always 
enjoined  upon  the  troops  was  "blind  obedience,"  not  the  use 
of  what  little  intelligence  they  possessed ;  and  their  hravery, 
like  that  of  such  officers  as  had  any,  was  mainly  of  the  im- 
pulsive, passionate  and  therefore  transient  sort,  whereas 
Anglo-Saxon  courage  is  cool,  calculating,  resolute  and  com- 
paratively inexhaustible.' 

The  special  pride  of  all  military  men  was  the  cavalry ;  but 
the  horses  were  small,  and  the  riders  badly  trained  and  led. 
"The  r^ul^  Mexican  cavalry  is  worth  nothing,"  wrote  the 
British  minister  early  in  1846 ;  and  as  the  mounts  •were  quite 
commonly  hired  merely  for  the  parades,  just  as  the  rolls  of  the 
whole  army  were  stuffed  with  fictitious  names  on  which  the 
officers  drew  pay,  it  was  never  certain  how  much  of  the  nominal 
force  could  be  set  in  motion.  As  for  the  artillery,  Waddy 
Thompson  remarked  that  in  a  battle  of  1841  between  the 
foremost  generals  of  the  country,  not  one  ball  in  a  thousand 
reached  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  excellent 
military  bands,  and  one  of  them  dispensed  lively  selections 
every  afternoon  in  front  of  the  palace  at  Mexico.' 

Third  in  the  official  order  of  precedence  and  in  the  actual 
control  of  affairs  came  the  government  officials,  and  these, 
like  the  army  and  the  clergy,  formed  a  special  group  with  a 
similar  fuero,  a  similar  self-interest  and  a  similar  disregard 
for  the  general  good.  Once  appointed  to  an  office  one  had  a 
vested  right  therein,  and  could  not  legally  be  removed  without 
a  prosecution.  To  eliminate  a  person  in  that  manner  was 
extremely  difficult ;  and  when  the  government,  in  a  few  no- 
torious instances,  tried  ejectment,  the  newspapers  of  the 
opposition  hastened  to  raise  an  outcry  against  it  for  attacking 
property  rights,  and  the  culprits  were  soon  reinstated.' 

Offering  such  permanence  of  tenure,  a  "genteel"  status, 
idleness  even  beyond  the  verge  of  ennui,  a  perfect  exemption 
from  the  burden  of  initiative,  and  occasional  opportunities  for 
illegitimate  profits,  government  offices  appealed  strongly  to 
the  Mexicans,  and  a  greed  for  them  —  dignified  with  the  name 
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of  aspirantism  when  it  aimed  at  the  Mgher  positions  —  was 
a  recognized  malady  of  the  nation.  To  get  places,  ail  the 
tricks  and  schemes  employed  in  the  army  and,  if  possible,  still 
more  degrading  intri^es  were  put  in  play ;  and  offices  bad  to 
be  created  by  the  wholesale  to  satisfy  an  appetite  tJiat  grew 
by  what  it  fed  upon.  The  clerks  became  so  numerous  that 
work  room  —  or  rather  desk  room  -—  could  not  be  provided 
for  all  of  them.  Only  a  favored  portion  had  actual  employ- 
ment and  received  full  pay  —  if  they  received  any  —  while 
the  rest  were  laid  off  on  barely  enough  to  support  life.  Some 
were  competent  and  willing  to  be  faithful ;  but  when  they  saw 
ignorance,  laziness,  disloyaJty  and  fraud  given  the  precedence, 
they  naturally  asked.  Why  do  right?  Idleness  is  the  mother 
of  vice ;  and  so  there  was  a  very  large  body  of  depraved  and 
discontented  fellows,  wriggling  incessantly  for  preferment, 
fawning,  backbiting,  grabbing  at  any  scheme  that  would 
advance  their  interests,  intensely  jealous  of  one  another,  but 
ready  to  make  common  cause  agiunst  any  purification  of  the 
civil  service.* 

How  justice  was  administered  in  Mexico  one  is  now  able  to 
surmise.  The  laws,  not  codified  for  centuries,  were  a  chaos. 
Owing  to  numberless  intricacies  and  inconsistencies,  the 
simplest  case  could  be  made  almost  eternal,  especially  as  all 
proceedings  were  slow  and  tedious.  A  litigant  prepared  to 
spend  money  seldom  needed  to  lose  a  suit.  Some  cases  lasted 
three  generations.  The  methods  of  administering  justice, 
reported  the  British  representative  in  1835,  "afford  every 
facility"  for  "artifices  and  manoeuvres."  • 

Another  difficulty  was  that  the  courts  lacked  prestigeA 
During  the  revolution  the  magistrates,  practically  all  nt  them 
Gachupines,  committed  so  many  acts  of  injustice  in  behalf  of' 
the  government,  that  people  forgot  the  proper  connection 
between  crime  and  retribution.  Punishment  seemed  like 
a  disease  that  any  one  might  get.  In  1833  the  minister  of  this 
department  complained  that  for  five  years  Congress  had  almost 
ignored  the  administration  of  justice;  and  in  1845,  the  head 
of  the  same  department  said  that  for  a  long  time  the  govern-  - 
ment  had  systematically  reduced  the  dignity  and  influence  of 
the  judges  and  magistrates.  Their  pay  was  not  only  diminished 
but  often  withheld ;    and  the  official  journal  once  remarked, 
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that  the  authorities  had  more  important  busing  in  band  than 
paying  legal  functionaries.* 

This  was  obviously  wrong,  but  in  a  sense  the  judges  merited 
such  treatment,  for  they  seem  to  have  lacked  even  the  most 
necessary  qualifications.  To  make  the  situation  still  worse, 
the  executive  authorities  had  a  way  of  stepping  in  and  pervert- 
ing justice  arbitrarily.  Even  the  Mexicans  were  accustomed  to 
say,  "A  bad  compromise  is  better  than  a  good  case  at  law"; 
but  it  was  naturally  aliens  who  suffered  most.  "The  great 
and  positive  evil  which  His  Majesty's  subjects,  in  common 
with  other  Foreigners,  have  to  complain  of  in  this  country  is 
the  corrupt  and  perverse  administration  of  justice,"  reported 
the  minister  of  England  in  1834.' 

Criminal  law  was  executed  no  better  than  civil.  The  police 
of  the  city  are  a  complete  nuUity,  stated  the  American  repre- 
sentative in  1845.  A  fault,  a  vice  and  a  crime  were  treated 
alike;  and  the  prisons,  always  crowded  with  wrongdoers  of 
everj'  claas,  became  schools  in  depravity,  from  which  nearly  all, 
however  bad,  escaped  in  the  end  to  prey  upon  society.  Well- 
known  robbers  not  only  went  about  in  safetj',  but  were  treated 
with  kindly  attentions  even  by  their  late  victims,  for  all  under- 
stood that  if  denounced  and  punished,  they  would  sooner  or 
later  go  free,  and  have  their  revenge* 

Adverting  formally  before  Congress  in  1841  to  the  "notori- 
ouslj'  defective"  administration  of  justice,  the  Mexican  Presi- 
dent said,  "the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  deplorable  corruption 
which  pervades  all  classes  of  society  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
corrective  arising  from  public  opinion,"  In  large  measure  this 
condition  of  things  was  chargeable  to  the  iow  state  of  religion, 
but  in  part  it  could  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  education. 
Spain  had  required  people  to  think  as  little  as  possible,  keep 
still  and  obey  orders ;  and  for  such  a  role  enlightenment  seemed 
unnecessary  and  even  dangerous.  To  read  and  write  a  little 
and  keep  accounts  fairly  well  was  about  enough  secular  knowl- 
edge for  anybody,  and  the  catechism  of  Father  Ripalda,  which 
enjoined  the  duty  of  blind  obedience  to  the  King  and  the  Pope, 
completed  the  circle  of  useful  erudition.  In  the  small  towns, 
as  there  were  few  elementary  schools,  even  these  attainments 
could  not  easily  be  gained ;  and  as  for  the  Indians  they  were 
merely  taught  —  with  a  whip  at  the  church  door,  if  necessary 
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—  to  fear  God,  the  priest  and  the  magbtrate.  Rdigion  gave 
no  help ;  and  the  ceremonies  of  worship  benumbed  the  intellect 
as  much  as  they  fascinated  the  senses.' 

When  independence  arrived,  however,  there  sprang  up  not  a 
little  enthusiasm  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the  states 
moved  quite  generally  in  that  direction.  But  there  were 
('Scarcely  any  good  teachers,  few  schoolhouses  and  only  the 
most  inadequate  books  and  appliances;  money  could  not  be 
found ;  and  the  prelates,  now  chiefly  absorbed  in  their  political 
avocations,  not  only  failed  to  promote  the  cause,  but  stood  in 
the  way  of  every  step  toward  secular  schools.  A  few  of  the 
leaders  —  notably  Santa  Anna  —  professed  great  zeal,  but 
this  was  all  for  effect,  and  they  took  for  very  different  uses 
whatever  funds  could  be  extorted  from  the  nation.  In  1843 
a  general  scheme  of  public  instruction  was  decreed,  but  no 
means  were  provided  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  budf^t  for 
1S46  assigned  $29,613  to  this  field,  of  which  S8000  was  intended 
for  elementary  schools,  while  for  the  army  and  navy  it  required 
nearly  twenty-two  millions.  In  short,  though  of  course  a 
limited  number  of  boys  and  a  few  girls  acquired  the  rudiments 

—  and  occasionally  more  —  in  one  way  or  another,  no  system 
of  popular  education  existed." 

Higher  instruction  was  in  some  respects  more  flourishing. 
Before  the  revolution  the  School  of  Mines,  occupying  a  noble 
and  costly  edifice,  gave  distinction  to  the  country ;  the  univer- 
sity was  respectable ;  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  did  good  work ; 
and  botany  received  much  attention.  But  at  the  university 
mediaeval  Latin,  scholastic  and  polemic  theolf^o',  Aristotle 
and  arid  comments  on  his  writings  were  the  staples,  and  even 
these  innocent  subjects  had  to  be  investigated  under  the  awful 
eye  of  the  Inquisition.  Speculation  on  matters  of  no  practical 
significance  formed  the  substance  of  the  work,  and  the  youi^ 
men  learned  that  worst  of  lessons  —  to  discourse  volubly  and 
plausibly  on  matters  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  This  course 
of  discipline,  emphasizing  the  natural  bent  of  the  Creoles, 
turned  out  a  set  of  conceited  rhetoricians,  ignorant  of  history* 
and  the  real  world,  but  eager  to  distinguish  themselves  by  some 
brilliant  experiment.  When  the  yoke  of  Spain  had  been  cast 
off,  all  these  institutions  declined  greatly,  and  the  university 
became  so  unimportant  that  in  1S43  it  was  virtually  destroyed ; 
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but  the  view  that  speculation  was  better  than  inquiry,  theory 
better  than  knowledge,  and  talk  better  than  anything  —  a 
view  that  suited  Mexican  lightness,  indolence  and  vanity  so 
well,  and  had  so  long  been  taught  by  precept  and  example  — 
still  throve  despite  a  few  objectors.  Of  foreign  countries,  in 
particular,  very  little  was  commonly  known.  While  elementary 
education,  then,  was  nothing,  higher  education  was  perhaps 
^orse  than  nothing* 

Nor  could  the  printed  page  do  much  to  supply  the  lack.  \^ 
Only  a  few  had  the  taste  for  reading  books  or  opportunities  to 
gratify  the  taste,  if  they  [wssessed  it.  Great  numbers  of  catchy 
pamphlets  on  the  topics  of  the  day  flew  about  the  streets; 
newspapers  had  a  great  vogue ;  and  there  were  poor  echoes  of 
European  speeches,  articles  and  books ;  but  most  of  the  printed 
Qiaterial  was  shockingly  partisan,  irresponsible  and  misleading. 
"Unfortunately  for  us,"  observed  the  minister  of  the  interior 
in  1838,  "the  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  among  us  is  so 
great,  general  and  constant,  that  it  has  only  served  our  citizens 
as  the  light  of  the  meteor  to  one  travelling  in  a  dark  night, 
misguiding  him  and  precipitating  him  into  an  abyss  of  evils."  * 

Only  some  300,000  out  of  3,000,000  white  and  mixed  people 
were  actual  producers  —  three  times  as  many  being  clericals, 
military  men,  civil  officials,  lawyers,  doctors  and  idlers,  and  the 
rest  old  men,  women  and  children.  The  most  brilliant  of  their 
industries  was  mining,  the  annual  output  of  which  was  about 
$18,000,000  in  1790,  fell  during  the  revolution  to  $5,000,000,  and 
by  1845  rose  again  —  despite  the  unwise  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment—  to  about  the  earlier  level.  During  the  period  of 
depression  most  of  the  old  proprietors  and  many  of  their 
properties  were  ruined;  but  English  companies  took  up  the 
work,  and  although  for  some  time  their  liberal  expenditures 
went  largely  to  waste,  they  gradually  learned  the  business, 
and  their  example  encouraged  some  Germans  to  enter  the 
field.  How  greatly  the  nation  profited  from  the  mines  was  not 
entirely  clear.  About  as  much  silver  went  abroad  each  year 
as  they  produced,  paying  interest  on  loans  that  should  not 
have  been  made,  and  buying  goods  for  which  substitutes  could 
usually  have  been  manufactured  at  home.  But  the  govern- 
ment laid  valuable  taxes  on  the  extraction  and  export  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  there  was  also  a  profit  in  the  compulsory 
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minting  of  tfaem  —  though,  as  oil  the  inventiveness  of  the 
nation  expended  itself  in  politics,  the  processes  at  the  mints 
were  about  as  tedious  and  costly  in  1845  as  while  Cortez  ruled 
the  country.'' 

Little  more  can  be  said  for  ^e  cultivation  of  the  soil.  When 
Mexico  separated  from  Spain,  tbe  vine  and  the  olive,  flax  and 
certain  other  plants  formerly  prohibited  were  acquired,  and 
coffee  soon  became  important ;  but  on  the  other  hand  agricul- 
ture had  met  with  disaster  after  disaster  in  tbe  course  of  the 
revolution.  "Up  to  .the  present,"  said  a  ministerial  report  in 
December,  1843,  "agriculture  among  us  has  not  departed 
from  the  routine  established  at  the  time  of  the  conquest."  A 
cart-wheel  consisted  still  of  boards  nailed  together  crosswise, 
cut  into  a  circular  shape  and  bored  at  the  centre ;  a  pointed 
stick,  shod  sometimes  with  iron,  was  still  the  plough ;  s  short 
pole  with  a  spike  driven  through  one  end  served  as  the  hoe ; 
the  corn,  instead  of  going  to  a  mill,  was  ground  on  a  smooth 
stone  with  a  hand  roller;  and  no  adequate  means  existed  of 
transporting  such  products  as  were  raised  to  such  markets  as 
could  be  found.  Most  of  the  "roads"  made  so  much  trouble 
even  for  donkeys  and  pack-mules  that  it  was  seriously  proposed 
to  introduce  camels;  and  the  most  important  road  of  all,  the 
National  Highway  from  the  capital  to  Jalapa  and  Vera  Cruz, 
was  allowed  to  become  almost  impassable  in  spots.  Besides 
poor  methods,  bad  roads,  brigands,  revolutions  and  a  great 
number  of  holidays,  there  were  customhouses  everj-where 
and  a  system  of  almost  numberless  formalities,  the  accidental 
neglect  of  which  might  involve,  if  nothing  worse,  tbe  confisca- 
tion of  one's  goods.  In  short,  how  could  agriculture  prosper, 
said  a  memorial  on  the  subject,  when  he  that  sowed  was  not 
permitted  to  gather,  and  he  that  gathered  could  reach  no 
market  ?  ^ 

However,  more  could  be  produced  than  used.  The  prime 
requisite  was  population.  So  much  appeared  to  be  clear ;  and 
forTliat  reason,  as  well  as  to  obtain  the  profits  of  the  industries 
and  prevent  money  from  going  abroad,  great  efforts  were  made 
by  independent  Mexico  to  develop  manufacturing,  which  had 
been  prohibited  —  though  not  with  entire  success  —  by  Spain. 
The  year  1830  was  a  time  of  golden  hopes  in  this  regard.  At 
the  instance  of  Lucas  AlamJin  a  grand  industrial  scheme  went 
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into  effect,  and  a  bank  was  founded  to  promote  it  by  lending 
public  money  to  intending  manufacturers.  Cotton  fields  were 
to  whiten  the  plains ;  merino  sheep  and  Kashmir  goats  to  cover 
the  hillsides;  mulberry  trees  to  support  cojonies  of  silk-worms; 
imported  bees  to  produce  the  tons  of  wax  needed  for  candles; 
And  ubiquitous  factories  to  work  up  the  raw  materials.  A  few 
men  honestly  tried  to  establish  plants,  but  the  industry  chiefly 
promoted'  by  the  law  and  the  bank  was  that  of  prying  funds 
from  the  national  treasury ;  and  when  this  income  failed,  as  it 
did  in  a  few  years,  many  half-built  mills  came  to  a  stop,  and 
much  half-installed  machinery  began  to  rust.  Alamin  himself, 
partner  in  a  cotton  factory,  became  bankrupt  in  1S41,'  and  the 
bubble  soon  burst.  ^ 

The  manufacturers  formed,  however,  a  strong  political  clique, 
and  in  their  interest  a  system  not  only  of  protection,  but  of 
absolutely  prohibiting  the  importation  of  numerous  articles, 
was  adopted  by  law.  This  had  the  effect  of  making  the  people 
pay  dearly  for  many  of  their  purchases.  The  farmers,  who 
wished  raw  materials  kept  out,  had  influence  too,  and  were 
always  blocking  the  scheme  of  the  manufacturers  to  let  raw 
materials  in;  and,  as  the  cost  of  producing  and  transporting 
made  native  goods  dear,  smuggled  merchandise  undersold 
Mexican  articles  even  .after  paying  for  the  necessary  bribery 
and  other  expenses.  In  a  word,  although  certain  coarse  and 
bulky  things  continued  to  be  made  in  the  country,  the  endeavor 
to  build  up  an  industrial  population,  support  agriculture,  and 
thus  doubly  strengthen  the  nation  was  very  superficially 
planned  and  very  unsuccessfully  carried  out.  Nearly  all  the 
better  manufactures,  a  large  part  of  the  food,  most  of  the 
clothing,  and  substantially  all  the  luxuries  came  from  abroad.' 

The  business  of  importing  continued  to  be  mainly  in  Spanbh 
hands  for  some  years  after  Mexico  became  independent,  but 
for  reasons  that  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter  the  Spaniard 
had  to  retire  about  1830.  The  British  then  obtained  the  lion's 
share ;  and  as  they  were  Protestants  they  could  not,  even  when 
they  so  desired,  identify  themselves  with  the  nation,  and  take 
a  responsible  share  in  public  affairs.  Commerce  was  not,  in 
fact,  a  source  of  strength.  A  few  raw  products  were  cTqwrted, 
but  essentially  commerce  consisted,  as  was  natural,  in  merely- 
receiving  goods  from  foreigners  and  letting  the  foreigners  have 
VOL.  1  — c  ,  , 
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money  in  return.  Moreover  the  volume  of  commerce  dwindled 
tiotftbly,  like  that  of  all  other  business.  As  for  retail  trade, 
when  the  Spaniards  had  to  retire,  it  fell  mainly  into  Mexican 
hands ;  but  it  was  conducted  in  a  small  way,  the  profits  were 
narrow,  and  the  failures  were  many.' 

Even  more  significant  for  us,  however,  than  such  details  were 
the  life  and  character  of  the  people,  and  it  may  be  helpful  to 
call  back  the  year  1845  and  visit  Mexico  for  a  couple  of  days. 
First  we  will  stroll  along  a  country  road  in  a  fairly  typical 
region.  The  general  aspect  is  one  of  semi-wildness,  but  soon 
the  tops  of  well-bleached  ruins  amid  the  soft  green  indicate 
decrepitude  instead,  suggesting  as  the  national  character  decay 
preceding  maturity.  A  long  mule  team  approaches  in  a  waving 
line,  and  on  a  finely  equipped  horse  at  the  head  of  it  we  observe 
a  swarthy  man  in  green  broadcloth  trousers  open  on  the  outside 
from  the  knee  down,  with  bright  silver  buttons  in  a  douUe  row 
from  hip  to  ankle,  and  loose  linen  drawers  visible  when  the 
trousers  open.  A  dosely  fitting  jacket,  adorned  with  many 
sudi  buttons  and  much  braid,  b  turned  back  at  the  chin  enou^ 
to  reveal  an  embroidered  shirt;  and  the  costume  reaches  a 
climax  in  a  huge  sombrero  with  a  wide,  rounding  brim  and  high 
sugar-loaf  crown,  adorned  with  tassels  and  a  wide  band  of  silver 
braid.  This  gentleman,  the  arriero,  is  the  railroad  king  of 
Mexico,  for  he  and  others  of  hb  class  transport  the  frei^t  and 
express.  Trust  him  with  anything  you  please,  and  it  will 
surety  be  delivered ;  but  should  he  be  unlucky  at  cards  and  out 
of  work,  he  might  rob  you  the  next  day.* 

A  group  of  Indians  meet  us,  little  more  human  in  appearance 
than  the  donkeys  they  drive ;  and  we  observe  how  easily  they 
carry  loads  on  their  backs,  and  how  quickly  and  lightly  they 
march.  Yonder  we  see  their  huts  —  pigpens,  Americans  would 
suppose;  and  a  little  apart  from  these  we  notice  a  stone  or 
adobe  house.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  grand  about  this 
dwelling,  for  it  contains  only  a  single  room,  and  that  half  full 
of  implements,  horse  furniture,  charcoal,  provisions  and  what 
not ;  but  it  affords  a  home  for  six  or  eight  persons  of  the  two 
sexes.  Presently  the  master,  though  not  the  owner,  of  the 
establishment  rides  up,  prodding  his  active  but  light  and  stubby 
horse  with  blunt  steel  spurs  almost  as  large  as  the  palm  of  one's 
band,  to  make  a  dash  for  our  benefit.     Swinging  his  wife  from 
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the  saddle-bow  the  ranchero  alights,  and  we  find  him  to  be  a 
short,  wiry,  muscular  person,  with  a  bronzed  and  rather  satuiv 
nine  countenance  but  friendly  and  respectful  manners.  He 
wears  tough  leggings,  leather  trousers,  a  small  rectangular 
shawl  {aerape)  that  falls  over  his  back  and  breast,  allowing  his 
head  to  protrude  through  a  hole  in  the  middle,  and  a  wide 
sombrero,  while  at  the  saddle-bow  hang  the  inevitable  lasso 
and  a  bag  of  com  and  jerked  beef,  one  meal  a  day  from  whidi 
is  all  he  requires.  Aj^iarently  he  does  not  feel  quite  at  home 
on  the  ground,  and  that  is  natural,  for  he  spends  about  half  of 
his  waking  hours  in  the  saddle.  Herdsman,  farmer  or  brigand, 
according  to  circumstances,  he  is  also  cavalryman  at  need ; 
and  a  corps  of  such  fellows,  if  properly  trained  and  led,  would 
make  the  best  light  horse  in  the  world,  perhaps.  His  chief 
interests  in  life,  however,  are  gambling  and  cock-fighting,  and 
he  is  quite  capable  of  losing  all  his  worldly  goods,  his  wife  and 
even  his  pony  at  the  national  game  of  monte,  and  then  of  light- 
ing a  cigarette  and  sauntering  off  without  a  sign  of  regret.' 

Now  we  approach  what  may  be  called  a  village,  but  one 
extremely  different  from  a  village  in  the  United  States.  The 
great  things  are  a  handsome  grove  and  in  the  midst  of  it  one 
old  church  of  gray  stone,  full  of  saints  and  relics  and  ancient 
plate,  with  a  ragged,  stupid  Indian  crouching  on  the  floor. 
Near  by  are  two  or  three  ranchero  cottages  with  a  group  of 
Indian  huts  in  the  distance,  and  yonder  stands  a  large,  rambling 
edifice  of  stone  with  a  mighty  door  and  heavily  barred  windows. 
FMm  the  ends  of  the  building  run  high  walls  inclosing  several 
acres,  and  within  the  protected  space  may  be  seen  a  number  of 
substantial  dwellings  and  what  appear  to  be  storehouses  and 
stables,  while  far  away  over  hill  and  plain  spreads  the  hacienda, 
an  estate  as  large  as  a  county.  Finally,  on  a  gentle  slope  not 
far  distant  we  observe  a  monastery  with  a  rich  garden  behind 
it,  and  a  fat,  contented  prior  riding  sleepily  up  to  its  arched 
gateway  through  a  dozen  or  two  of  kneeling  aborigines.* 
*  Toward  evening  we  reach  the  state  capital,  and  as  we  cross 
a  bridge  on  the  outskirts,  we  see  a  crowd  of  people  bathing. 
Both  sexes  are  splashing  and  swimming,  all  as  happy  as  ducks 
and  all  entirely  nude.  Even  the  presence  of  strangers  does 
not  embarrass  the  young  women,  some  of  whom  are  decidedly 
goodJooking;    and  they  even  try  to  draw  our  attention  by 
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extra  displays  of  skill.  Looking  for  an  inn  we  discover  two 
lines  of  low,  rickety  buildings  alternating  with  heaps  of  rubbish, 
fodder  and  harness.  After  some  efforts  a  waiter  is  found  and 
we  obtain  a  room,  with  a  mule  already  Numbering  in  one 
comer  of  it  and  all  sorts  of  household  litter  thrown  about. 
A  wretched  cot  with  a  rope  bottom,  a  dirty  table  and  an  abun- 
dance of  saints  portrayed  ia  Mexican  dress  help  to  make  the 
place  homelike.  The  waiter  is  amiable,  and  ejects  the  mule 
with  a  great  show  of  indignation ;  but  when  we  ask  for  water  and 
a  towel  his  good  nature  fails.  "Oh,  what  a  man,"  he  cries, 
flinging  up  his  hands;  "What  a  lunatic,  Ave  Marfa  Purisima; 
Ha !  Ha !  Ha !  He  wants  water,  he  wants  a  towel ;  what  the 
devil  —  I  Good-by."  The  dining-room  is  a  hot,  steamy  cell, 
fitted  up  with  charcoal  furnaces;  and  for  viands  we  are  offered 
plenty  of  hard  beef,  chile  (pepper)  and  tortUias  (flapjacks  of  a 
sort),  besides  a  number  of  dishes  that  only  a  native  could  either 
describe  or  eat.  Chile  and  tortillas  appear,  however,  to  be  the 
essentials;  and  the  tatter,  partly  rolled  up,  serve  also  as 
apoons.' 

After  dinner  we  look  about  the  town.  All  is  monotonous 
and  sombre.  The  houses,  mostly  of  one  story,  form  a  con- 
tinuous wall  along  the  street  —  or  along  the  sidewalk,  if  there 
be  one  —  and  their  projecting,  heavily  barred  windows,  in  front 
of  which  the  young  fellows  have  to  do  their  courting,  suggest 
prisons  more  than  homes.  Now  we  come  to  the  massive, 
crumbling,  gloomy  church,  and  wonder  where  the  priest  keeps 
the  family  which  everybody  knows  he  has.  Here  is  the  govern- 
ment house,  and  we  stop  to  picture  the  wily  politicians,  who  — 
with  noble  exceptions  —  obtain  the  offices  of  local  grandeur, 
and  the  little  horde  of  clerks,  many  of  them  rendered  pre- 
maturely decrepit  by  their  vices,  that  fawn  but  cannot  be 
made  to  work  at  the  nod  of  authority.  In  vain  we  look  for 
a  book-store,  though  somewhere  that  name  doubtless  appears 
on  a  sign ;  but  we  do  find  the  office  of  the  comandante  gen- 
eral, an  officer  who  represents  the  central  power,  has  charge 
of  the  military,  and  often  is  mining  and  counter-mining  in  a 
sharp  struggle  with  the  governor.  How  intolerably  dull  it 
must  be  to  live  herel  Business  of  a  large  sort  there  is  none. 
The  little  newspapers  are  scarcely  more  than  echoes  from 
partisan  aheets  at  Mexico.     Religion  is  a  subject  that  one 
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must  let  alone,  and  education  a  subject  that  it  is  useless  to 
discuss.  Of  science,  history,  art,  nothing  is  known.  The 
small  men  in  power  brook  no  criticism  except  from  enemies. 
Affairs  in  other  states,  even  a  famine  or  a  flood,  excite  little 
interest.  Not  much  is  left  except  petty  intriguing  and  the 
gratification  of  coarse  appetites.  A  revolution  is  about  the 
only  possible  escape  from  this  more  deadly  ennui.' 

Our  second  day  shall  be  given  to  the  metropolis.  The 
suburbs  of  Mexico  are  mostly  ragged  and  unclean,  but 
some  broad  avenues  lined  with  fine  trees  run  through  them, 
and  entering  the  city  by  one  of  these  we  make  our  way  to  the 
great  central  plaza.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  extends  the 
palace,  a  very  long  two-storied  building  of  little  distinction, 
and  on  the  northern  side  towers  the  huge  cathedral,  quite  in 
the  grand,  heavy,  Spanish  style,  seamed  with  earthquake 
scars  and  pockmarked  by  revolutionary  bullets.  It  is  a  Sun- 
day morning  and  still  rather  early,  but  the  plaza  is  alive.  The 
usual  nightly  crop  of  dead  and  wounded  is' being  carried  to  the 
morgue  or  the  hospital.  Sick  men,  cripples  and  stalwart 
beggars  are  beginning  to  pose  for  alms.  Prisoners  in  chains 
are  pretending  to  put  the  streets  in  order ;  but  their  guards, 
with  that  mixture  of  good  nature  and  indolence  that  char- 
acterizes the  Mexican  unless  his  passions  are  excited,  let  them 
do  about  as  they  please,  and  they  take  their  cue  for  street- 
cleaning  from  the  Book  of  Revelation :  They  that  be  filthy, 
let  them  be  filthy  still* 

Indians  in  various  tribal  costumes,  mostly  picturesque  and 
all  dirty,  patter  through  the  square  with  loads  of  provisions  or 
babies.  As  no  stoves  or  fireplaces  exist,  the  charcoal  man's 
loud  "Carbosifil"  {Carb&n,  aefior  1}  resounds  through  the 
streets.  So  does  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  water-carrier,  bending 
under  his  great  earthen  jar,  for  the  houses  are  all  supplied 
from  a  few  public  fountains,  the  termini  of  aqueducts.  "Or- 
chata,  lemon,  pineapple,  tamarind  I"  calls  out  a  shrill  voice; 
"What  will  you  take,  my  darling?  This  way  for  refreshment :" 
and  we  see  a  good-looking  girl  in  a  short  skirt  expanded  wide 
witli  hoops,  her  arms  bare  and  her  bodice  cut  low  enough  for  a 
ball,  selling  "temperance"  drinks.  Here  is  a  dingy  cell 
stuffed  with  chin-basin.^,  razors,  dental  implements,  boxes  of 
pomade,  a  guitar,  a  fighting-cock  tethered  in  a  comer,  and 
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sundry  pictures  of  saints,  parrots  and  battles ;  and  there  a  cigar 
shop  with  a  slender,  black-eyed  girl  behind  the  counter,  bold 
enough  and  handsome  enough,  even  without  the  red  rose  in 
her  hair,  to  tempt  St.  Anthony.  Observe  the  evangelista,  or 
public  letter-writer,  with  two  quills  and  an  inkstand  ready 
on  his  little  desk  under  a  canopy  of  straw  matting ;  and  observe, 
too,  that  l^pero  with  his  back  agahist  a  donkey's  pannier,  rob- 
bing the  pannier  while  he  pretends  to  be  buying  a  knife.^ 

Priests  in  long  shovel  hats;  lousy  soldiers  in  ragged,  ill- 
fitting  uniforms;  gaudy  officers  chatting  and  smoking;  jug- 
glers with  snakes  and  balls;  cynical  dandies  retailing  love 
affairs;  half-naked  l^ros  in  the  comers  sleeping  off  their 
pulque;  lottery  venders  with  long  strings  of  tickets;  sellers 
of  flowers,  toys,  candy,  glass,  wax-work,  mock  jewellery,  cheap 
cutler}',  and  a  thousand  other  things ;  closed  carriages  taking 
ladies  to  chureh ;  more  beggars  and  still  more  —  these  and 
many  other  sights  keep  us  too  busy  for  reflection ;  but  we 
cannot  help  noticing  that  seven  out  of  ten  persons  are  social 
drones  or  parasites,  and  that  vice  of  one  sort  or  another  dims 
the  face  and  weakens  the  step  of  almost  every  one.  Suddenly 
a  light  bell  tinkles,  and  the  crowd  is  instantly  grave  and  still. 
"God  is  coming,"  they  whisper,  or  in  other  words  the  viatic 
is  going  to  a  sick  man.  A  coach  drawn  by  two  mules  and 
followed  by  a  dozen  slovenly  friars  holding  lighted  candles 
and  chanting,  comes  slowly  down  a  street.  All  uncover  and 
kneel,  and  we  must  do  likewise  or  very  likely  get  a  pum- 
melling." 

This  reminds  us  of  duty;  and,  electing  the  cathedral  in 
preference  to  sixty  other  churches,  we  enter.  Before  us  is 
a  great  throng,  chiefly  women  and  Igperos,  of  most  devout 
worshippers.  The  finest  ladies  in  the  city  are  here,  dressed 
all  in  black,  with  no  ornaments  except  a  silk  mantilla,  edged 
with  lace,  and  a  high  tortoise-shell  comb;  and  they  kneel 
humbly  beside  the  drudge  or  the  beggar.  The  church  itself  — 
designed  in  the  Spanish  style,  which  places  the  choir  in  the 
middle  of  the  nave  and  a  halustraded  walk  between  that  and 
the  great  altar  —  with  a  cloud  of  incense  filling  the  air  and 
many  hundreds  of  candies  gleaming  murkily  from  the  shrines, 
is  most  mysterious  and  impressive.  The  gorgeousness  of  the 
sacred  ornaments  amazes  us.     Literally  tons  of  silver  are  in 
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sight;  gold,  |H«cious  stones  and  gems  abound;  and  mag- 
nificent vestments  try  to  hide  the  vulgar  priests.  But  the 
splendor  is  oppressive,  and  the  stench  of  the  Uperos  intolerable ; 
let  us  return  to  the  light  of  day,* 

All  the  streets  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  and  most  of  the 
houses  that  line  them  are  in  two  stones,  of  which  the  lower 
one  is  reserved  for  horses,  carriages,  servants,  cows  and  storage ; 
and  the  walls,  built  of  rough  atone,  are  very  thick.  The  out- 
side is  usually'  frescoed  in  white,  orange,  blue,  red  or  pale  green, 
and  often  adorned  with  pious  verses  or  biblical  texts.  Entering 
the  big  double  gateway,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  courtyard,  upon 
which  doors  and  grated  windows  open ;  and  we  observe  that 
a  covered  balcony  of  wrought  iron  or  possibly  bronze,  reached 
by  a  central  stairway  and  giving  access  to  the  rooms  of  the 
second  story,  is  built  round  it.  In  many  courtyards  there  are 
flowers  and  a  fountain,  and  sometimes  there  are  trees.  Oc- 
casionally we  find  what  looks  like  a  grandee's  residence,  for 
Mexico  was  called  in  the  Spanish  time  a  city  of  palaces,  and 
some  of  these  residences,  built  of  superior  stone,  equipped  with 
gilded  balconies  and  stairs,  adorned  with  artistic  sculptures, 
and  perhaps  decorated  with  Dutch  tiles  in  blue  and  white, 
have  surviyed  in  a  fair  condition  the  ruin  of  fortunes  and  the 
disappearance  of  titles ;  but  at  their  best  they  were  always 
imperfect,  reminding  one  of  the  golden  image  with  clay  feet, 
and  now  most  of  them  are  dilapidated. * 

Here  is  a  gambling  place,  well  filled ;  but  it  is  only  the  usual 
monte,  and  if  we  care  to  watch  a  game,  there  will  be  something 
tike  a  thousand  more  opportunities.  Already,  people  are 
making  for  the  bull-i^ht ;  but  the  upper  classes  mostly  ignore 
that  ^tort,  and  we  may  well  follow  their  example.  On  the 
other  hand  let  us  drop  in  at  the  cock-pit.  "Hail,  immaculate 
Mary,  the  cocks  are  coming  I "  the  herald  is  proclaiming.  On 
the  benches  one  may  see  the  most  delicate  and  fashionable 
young  ladies  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  sharpest  gamblers,  and 
everything  is  quiet  and  orderly.  But  a  glance  is  enough ;  and 
now  as  the  "quality"  will  soon  have  dined,  we  will  stroll  on 
past  the  stately  trees  of  the  Alameda  to  the  New  Promenade, 
and  be  ready  for  them." 

Here,  every  afternoon  at  about  five  o'clock,  and  especially 
on  Sunday,  may  be  seen  the  Mexican  elite.     About  a  thousand 
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carriages  are  in  line  to-day,  many  of  tbem  heavy,  grand  affairs 
from  Europe,  but  some  very  antiquated  and  shabby,  for  the 
lady,  however  poor,  must  have  a  carriage  of  some  sort.  Here 
one  sees  the  fair  sex  at  their  best.  Clad  in  the  most  sump- 
tuous and  brilliant  costumes  they  can  possibly  obtain  and  well 
covered  with  diamonds  —  for  everybody  above  the  rank  of  a 
l^pero  has  diamonds  —  they  sit  up  straight  and  handsome,  and 
many  of  them  look  almost  regal.  More  horses  than  mules  are 
to  be  seen,  and  many  of  them  have  been  imported.  Guided 
by  postilions  instead  of  drivers^  the  carriages  roll  sedately  along 
with  an  exchange  of  mutual  salutes  but  not  a  word  of  con- 
versation, and  after  a  turn  or  two  draw  up  and  stop  side  by 
side,  so  that  the  ladies  may  review  some  four  or  five  thousand 
cavaliers,  who  now  ride  past.* 

Each  gallant,  without  appearing  to  notice  the  carriage  of  his 
choice,  pays  court  to  an  adored  occupant  of  it  by  a  special  sliow 
of  grace  and  horsemanship  as  he  goes  by.  Small  fortunes  in 
silver  and  gold  are  lavished  on  the  equipment  of  the  steed,  and 
the  cavalier  is  resplendent  in  his  tightly  fitting  trousers,  short 
jacket,  huge  sombrero,  gilded  spurs,  silver  buttons,  silk  braid 
and  gold  lace.  For  us  the  impression  is  impaired  considerably 
by  his  manner  of  riding,  for  he  leans  forward,  puts  barely  his 
toes  into  the  stirrup,  and  carries  his  heels  far  back;  but  he 
can  ride  very  showily  after  all,  curvetting  and  prancing,  and 
the  Mexicans  are  fully  satisfied  that  no  other  horsemen  in  the 
■world  are  their  equals.' 

The  promenade  over,  all  go  to  the  play  —  not  that  anybody 
of  fashion  cares  for  it,  but  because  that  is  the  style,  and  few 
have  any  other  way  to  pass  the  time.  Let  us  have  a  look 
ourselves  at  the  principal  theatre,  which  travellers  have  pro- 
nounced —  after  one  at  Naples  —  the  finest  edifice  of  the 
kind.  It  accommodates  more  than  eight  thousand  persons, 
and  the  rent  of  the  best  boxes  is  about  S3000  a  year.  But 
almost  every  man  and  many  of  the  women  appear  to  be  smok- 
ing ;  one  can  hardly  see  the  actors ;  the  noise  of  conversation 
is  distracting ;  and  as  we  are  not  adepts  in  the  play  of  glances 
and  fans  which  keep  so  many  ladies  in  the  boxes  and  so  many 
gallants  in  the  pit  fully  occupied,  we  shall  find  it  pleasanter 
at  the  British  legation  ball.  AUom  !  Why,  what  a  clangor 
the  church  bells  are  making  1    To  be  sure  that  opens  the,  gates 
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of  purgatory  for  a  while  and  gives  tbe  inmates  a  respite,  but 
it  certainly  bears  rather  hard  on  the  living.^ 

While  by  nature  the  most  sociable  of  people,  tbe  Mexicans 
are  the  least  so  in  practice,  wrote  an  American  minister  at  that 
capital.  This  is  partly  because  many  of  social  rank  now  lack 
the  means  to  entertain,  and  partly  because  society  is  cut  up 
by  inti^ues,  jealousies  and  bitter  memories ;  but  at  a  foreign 
legation  one  has  no  expenses,  and  all  meet  on  neutral  ground. 
As  we  enter,  everything  seems  fine  and  even  brilliant.  Dia- 
monds are  in  profusion  again,  and  the  lustre  of  the  great  pearls 
matches  them.  But  in  Mexico  it  is  never  wise  to  look  closely, 
for  gross  imperfections  are  sure  to  be  discovered ;  and  here,  as 
we  soon  observe,  the  gowns  are  not  really  in  style,  and  the 
musicians  are  only  unshaven,  half -blind,  tatterdemalion 
scrapers.* 

However,  the  people  are  what  we  care  for,  and  they  are 
certainly  most  interesting.  Again  we  see  the  dignified  ladies; 
they  move  now,  and  with  a  decided  though  rather  ponderous 
grace.  Conversation  is  not  their  forte,  for  they  seldom  read 
and  never  think;  but  all  have  beautiful  eyes,  teeth  and  hair; 
all  have  small  hands  and  feet;  and  all  are  amiable,  sincerely 
kind  and  by  no  means  wanting  in  tact.  The  older  ones  appear 
stout  and  rather  phlegmatic,  it  is  true,  but  those  of  an  earlier 
age  are  often  fascinating.  Look  for  instance  at  the  girl  under 
the  chandelier,  plainly  aU  sentiment  and  senses,  not  really  tall 
but  slender  enough  to  appear  so,  with  a  profile  of  carved  ivory, 
pale  cheeks  just  warmed  with  crimson,  large,  dark,  languorous 
eyes,  and  a  voluptuous  figure  disguised  with  no  stays ;  and  all 
this  poised  seemingly  on  the  toe  of  a  dainty  satin  slipper. 
What  matters  it  if  she  and  the  rest  of  the  ladies  passed  their 
day  in  gazing  idly  out  of  windows,  smoking,  nibbling  sweet- 
meats and  chattering  trifles,  and  did  not  put  on  their  stockings 
or  do  up  their  hair  until  dinner-time?  * 

But  for  us  the  men  are  more  important.  That  short  in- 
dividual in  spectacles,  who  looks  erudite  and  speaks  in  a  low 
tone  with  a  gravity  and  reserve  that  emphasize  his  remarks, 
is  Alam£n,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  conservatives.  The 
thin-featured,  sharp-nosed  person,  so  elegant  and  cynical,  is 
Toruel,  posing  now  in  his  favorite  attitude  as  the  patron  of 
learning.     Smooth-faced  Bocanegra,  an  honorable  if  not  very 
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able  statesman,  is  talking  yonder  to  the  British  minister  with 
the  easy  courtliness  of  a  genuine  hidalgo.  Handsome  and 
brave  Almonte  —  "a  good  boy, "  as  Santa  Anna  calls  him  —  is 
laying  siege  to  the  belle  under  the  chandelier ;  and  Peiia  y  Pena, 
seemingly  rather  dry  and  uninspired,  is  debating  somewhat 
laboriously  with  a  brother  judge.* 

Let  us  join  a  group.  How  strong,  genial,  easy,  ready  and 
gay,  yet  dignified  and  reposeful,  they  all  are !  Few  indeed  of 
our  own  countrymen  could  be  so  charming.  Some  one  ap- 
proaches, and  they  grasp  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  throwing 
the  left  arm  at  the  same  time  round  his  shoulder  and  softly 
patting  his  back.  "Friend,"  "Comrade,"  are  frequent  salu- 
tations. We  are  presented  to  the  group,  and  find  ourselves 
at  once  among  devoted  intimates.  "My  house  is  yours," 
exclaims  one  with  a  look  that  carries  conviction.  "Remember, 
I  exist  only  to  serve  you,"  says  another.  "Only  command 
me  and  all  that  are  mine,"  exclaims  a  third.' 

Mexico,  however,  reported  a  British  minister,  "judged  merely 
by  outward  Appearances,  is  a  perfectly  different  thing  from 
Mexico  seen  in  the  Interior."  One  might  be  presented  with 
a  dozen  houses  and  all  their  contents,  yet  go  to  bed  on  the 
sidewalk  hungry.  These  friends  and  comrades  are  daily 
intriguing  and  conspiring  against  one  another.  Talk  with 
an  eloquent  declaimer,  and  you  will  find  his  beautiful  ideas 
vague  and  impracticable.  Discuss  them  with  him,  and  you 
will  either  excite  wrath  by  demolishing  his  opinions  or  earn 
contempt  —  since  he  suspects  in  his  heart  that  he  is  an  igno- 
ramus—  by  letting  him  vanquish  you.  Notice  how  lightly 
they  speak  of  religion.  That  is  considered  good  form.  The 
Church  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  institution  for  the  women. 
But  at  bottom  almost  every  one  is  mortally  afraid  of  the 
hereafter,  as  a  child  is  afraid  of  the  dark,  and  when  seriously 
ill  is  ready  to  grovel  before  a  priest.  The  apparent  robust- 
ness of  these  men,  largely  due  to  their  indolence,  is  too  often 
undermined  by  Cyprian  accidents,  which  are  confessed  with- 
out hesitation.  Hardly  one  of  the  husbands  is  loyal  to  his 
vows,  while  the  other  sex  care  only  to  elude  numberless  watch- 
ful eyes,  and  observe  a  strict  regard  for  appearances ;  and  in 
the  lower  walks  a  mother  will  quite  readily  sell  her  daughter's 
good   name.     However,   courtesy   is  delightful   whatever   lies 
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behind  it,  and  if  a  person  will  try  to  eat  a  picture  of  grapes, 
he  should  blame  himself  for  his  disappointment.  Tempera- 
ment, environment  and  education  make  sangfroid  and  intel- 
lectual mastery  impossible  here ;  and  in  a  world  where 
passionate  men  and  women  grow  up  in  traditions  of  idleness 
and  self-indulgence  they  can  hardly  be  expected,  especially 
with  the  bad  example  of  their  priests  before  them,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished for  self-restraint.* 

Meanwhile,  are  the  common  people  at  home  knitting  ?  Let 
us  walk  back  to  the  cathedral.  The  full  moon  is  out.  Almost 
above  us  rise  the  powerful  towers  against  the  clear  firmament, 
and  on  our  left  is  the  palace,  filling  one  whole  side  of  the  square 
with  its  numberless  balconies  and  windows,  while  in  front 
spreads  the  great  plaza,  glittering  with  innumerable  lights 
against  the  shadowj'  arcades  that  fill  the  opposite  side.  The 
sk>'  is  a  soft,  pale  blue ;  and  the  stars,  fading  rear  the  brilliant 
moon,  appear  like  dust  raised  by  her  chariot  wheels.  Under  . 
the  trees  on  our  right  a  huge  serpent,  the  scales  of  which  are 
human  beings,  turns,  winds,  bends,  parts  and  rejoins  in  a 
circular  promenade,^ 

Some  occupy  themselves  with  prosaic  thoughts,  —  business, 
politics  or  social  events  —  and  a  few  talk  of  science  and  poetry. 
Yonder  goes  a  millionaire,  a  real  king  of  gold,  at  sight  of  whom 
all  hats  come  off,  while  all  eyes  court  his  glance ;  but  another, 
who  passes  with  a  triumphant  step  and  bold  gestures,  appears 
to  the  crowd  a  greater  man,  for  he  is  the  king  of  the  sword,  the 
king  of  the  bull-ring,  the  matador.  But  most,  perhaps,  are 
talking  and  thinking  of  love  and  of  pleasure.  Furtive  but 
meaning  glances  are  often  exchanged;  occasionally  hand 
presses  hand  under  the  folds  of  the  cloak;  at  times  a  few 
mysterious  words  pass  quickly ;  now  and  then  one  .  sees  a 
pretty  woman  on  the  arm  of  her  bold  lover,  showing  herself 
proudly  to  the  world,  while  the  husband  follows  on  behind  as 
best  he  can ;  and  here  and  there  a  scowling,  discarded  friend 
looks  out  from  behind  a  post  with  a  knife  clutched  behind  him. 
Would  you  like  to  see  a  little  more  ?  Then  visit  the  Barrio 
Santa  Anna,  and  watch  men  with  bloodshot  eyes  and  women 
in  red  petticoats  and  loose,  open  chemisettes  dancing  a  wild 
fandango,  or  plunge  into  a  lepero's  dive  and  watch  the  pariahs 
gambling  sedately  with  a  bloody  knife  on  the  table  before 
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them,  while  down  in  one  comer  a  crouching  woman  moans 
and  mutters  over  a  prostrate  figure.  But  how  lightly  all  is 
done,  even  the  tragedies,  compared  with  northern  depth  and 
seriousness.    In  a  sense  we  Feel  we  are  observing  children.^ 

Of  course  in  so  brief  a  space  the  subject  of  this  chapter  could 
not  be  thoroughly  treated,  but  our  inquiry  seems  to  make 
certain  facts  plain.  Little  in  the  materiid,  mental  and  moral 
spheres  was  really  sound  in  the  Mexico  of  1845.  Her  popu- 
lation was  insufficient,  and  was  badly  welded  together,  so  far 
as  it  had  been  welded  at  all ;  and  while  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people  lay  deep  in  ignorance,  laziness  and  vice,  the  upper 
class,  if  we  ignore  exceptions,  were  soft,  superficial,  indolent  and 
lax,  urbane,  plausible  and  eloquent,  apathetic  but  passionate, 
amiable  and  kind  though  cruel  when  excited,  generous  but  un- 
trustworthy, wasteful  but  athirst  for  gain,  suspicious  and  subtle 
hut  not  sagacious,  personally  inclined  to  be  pompous  and 
nationally  afflicted  with  a  provincial  vanity,  greatly  enamoured 
of  the  formalities  of  life,  greatly  wanting  in  the  cool,  steady 
resolution  for  which  occasional  obstinacy  ia  a  poor  substitute, 
and  still  more  wanting  in  that  simple,  straightforward,  sober 
and  3'>tid  common  sense  which  is  the  true  foundation  of  personal 
and  national  strength.  In  particular,  the  Mexican  was  in- 
tensely personal.  This  made  him  and  his  politics  very  inter- 
esting  yet  was  really  unfortunate,  for  in  such  men  principles 
and  institutions  could  have  but  feeble  roots.  Finally,  as  one 
result  of  this  awareness  of  self,  every  man  of  any  strength  had 
the  instincts  of  a  dictator.  Authority  he  instinctively  re- 
setted; but  on  the  other  hand,  when. some  one  appeared  to 
be  dominant,  a  consciousness  of  this  inner  recalcitrancy  and 
a  fear  of  its  being  detected,  combining  with  a  hope  of  favors, 
produced  adulation  and  apparent  slavishness. 

Evidently,  then,  Mexico  was  not  intrinsically  a  strong 
country.  Evidently  her  people  had  few  qualifications  for 
self-govertiment.  Evidently,  too,  they  were  unlikely  to  handle 
in  the  best  manner  a  grave  and  complicated  question  requiring 
all  possible  sanity  of  judgment  and  perfect  self-control ;  and, 
in  particular,  misunderstandings  between  them  and  a  nation 
like  the  United  States  were  not  only  sure  to  arise  but  sure  to 
prove  troublesome.  . 
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It  was  of  course  the  political  side  of  Mexican  civilization  thnt 
bad  the  most  direct  bearing  on  our  relations  with  that  country, 
and  this  can  best  be  explained  by  approaching  it  historically. 
At  the  same  time  we  shall  be  aided  in  studying,  not  only  acme 
of  the  principal  figures  in  the  war  and  their  mutual  attitudes, 
but  some  of  its  most  important  and  mysterious  events. 

The  colonial  r^ime  of  Spain  was  intended  and  carefully 
planned  to  ensure  the  safety,  prosperity  and  contentment  of 
her  distant  subjects,  but  for  certain  reasons  it  worked  badly. 
Like  all  nations  of  that  period,  she  believed  that  her  colonies 
existed  for  the  good  of  the  mother-country,  and  aimed  first 
of  all  to  control  and  exploit  them.  She  bad  to  depend  upon 
very  human  agents  that  were  practically  beyond  her  reat^. 
While  theoretically  all  Mexicans,  except  the  aborigines,  en- 
joyed an  equality  before  the  law,  the  government  felt  that 
emigrants  from  the  Peninsula  were  especially  worthy  of  con- 
fidence; and  at  the  same  time  not  a  few  of  these  men  had 
friends  industriously  scheming  for  them  at  court.  The  con^ 
sequences  were,  first,  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  Gachupine 
oligarchy,  largely  dependent  on  the  royal  will,  the  lowest 
member  of  which,  even  if  penniless,  felt  superior  to  every 
Creole,  and,  secondly,  the  enthronement  of  privilege,  often 
gained  by  ignoble  means,  in  government,  army,  church  and 
business.  The  Creoles  —  overawed  by  the  almost  divine 
prestige  of  the  king,  trembling  before  his  power,  and  convinced 
that  only  his  troops  could  protect  them  against  the  Indians  — 
submitted ;  but  they  hated  their  insolent  oppressors,  and  the 
Indians  hated  both  groups.  On  the  principle  of  "Divide 
and  conquer"  the  government  fomented  these  dissensions ;  and. 
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supported  by  the  intolerance  of  the  Church,  it  did  its  utmost 
to  bar  out  foreigners  and  foreign  ideas  in  order  to  ensure  an 
unreasoning  subordination.' 

What  Mexico  owed  to  Spain,  therefore,  aside  from  the 
remembrance  and  fruits  of  an  efficiency  that  she  could  not 
hope  to  equal,  was  a  settled  tradition  of  arbitrary  rule  based 
on  force,  of  authority  selfishly  and  often  corruptly  used,  of  the 
government  as  possessing  the  sole  initiative,  of  social  disunion 
resulting  from  privilege  and  monopoly,  of  personal  successes 
frequently  due  to  intrigue  or  purchased  favor,  of  political 
indifference  except  among  the  controlling  or  aspiring  cliques,  of 
apathy  concerning  all  high  interests,  of  ignorance,  inertness, 
fanaticism,  hard  oppression,  blind  obedience,  passionate  feuds 
and  gross  pleasures.' 

Little  by  little  new  ideas  reached  a  few  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent, however.  The  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
became  known,  and  also  the  fact  that  Spain,  by  supporting 
England's  rebellious  colonies,  had  cooperated  with  heretics 
long  pictured  as  infidels  and  fiends.  Echoes  from  Diderot's 
encyclopsedia  and  reports  of  the  French  revolution  crept  in ; 
and  the  natural  desire  both  to  share  on  equal  terms  in  the  oflices 
and  in  business,  and  to  escape  from  the  extra  cost  of  living  due 
to  the  monopolies,  quickened  thought.  When  war  with  England 
led  to  the  raising  of  Mexican  troops,  a  new  sense  of  power  be- 
gan to  be  felt ;  when  the  Spanish  monarchy  crumbled  before 
Napoleon  in  1808,  the  illusion  of  the  king's  divinity  and  in- 
vincibility faded ;  when  the  royal  family  exhorted  the  Mexicans 
to  accept  the  hetr  of  the  French  revolution  as  their  master, 
loyalty  quivered  to  its  base ;  and  when  the  people  of  Spain  took 
up  arms  to  defend  their  betrayed  nationality,  the  principle  of 
popular  sovereignty  loomed  up  as  greater  than  royal  pre- 
rogatives. Finally  the  mass  of  the  people,  though  too  apathetic 
to  realize  the  full  meaning  of  these  facts,  were  roused  by  a 
thunder^clap  at  home.* 

Struggling  with  the  cri^s  precipitated  by  events  in  the 
Peninsula,  the  viceroy  —  partly  to  gain  support  for  himself, 
it  is  probable,  and  partly  to  gain  support  for  the  monarchy  — 
showed  a  disposition  to  give  the  Creoles  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment, upon  which  the  leaders  of  the  oligarchy  were  so  amazingly 
foolish  as  to  depose  him  by  force,  and  usurp  his  authority. 
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This  coDduct  proved  that  much  of  their  boasted  loyalty  and 
supposed  ability  had  been  shams,  that  what  they  really 
meant  was  to  enjoy  the  wealth  and  power,  that  the  cause  of 
the  Creoles  was  not  one  of  subjects  against  their  king,  but  one 
of  subjects  against  subjects,  and  that  only  force  could  settle 
the  issue.  Dreams  of  independence  immediately  crystallized 
into  sdiemes  of  insurrection.*  /     , 

Foremost  among  tbe  conspirators  was  Hidalgo,  commonly  "^ 
described  by  the  Mexicans  as  a  Washington,  but  in  reality  a 
kindly,  public-spirited,  mockingly  irreligious  and  frankly 
immoral  priest.  His  plans  were  discovered ;  and  so  on  the 
sixteenth  of  September,  1810,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  saving 
himself  and  his  associates,  he  called  upon  the  Indians,  rabid 
with  fanaticism  and  hatred  of  their  oppressors,  to  rise  against 
the  Spanish,  who,  he  declared,  had  now  allied  themselves  with 
infidel  Frenchmen  against  their  holy  religion.  What  followed 
was  like  the  bursting  of  reservoirs  filled  with  blood  and  fire. 
Scarcely  a  trace  of  statesmanship  was  exhibited  by  the  leaders; 
most  of  their  disciples  acted  like  fiends  let  loose ;  and  their 
enemies  did  little  better.  Soon  many  common  priests,  many 
Creole  military  men,  and  not  a  few  other  persons  who  felt  sore 
under  the  heel  of  wealth  and  power  and  were  ambitious  to  rise, 
embraced  the  cause,  and  so  many  of  the  rest  sympathized  with 
Hidalgo's  demand  for  independence,  that  probably  by  good 
management  he  could  have  succeeded ;  but  against  a  campaign 
like  his  the  substantial  elements  of  society  found  it  necessary 
to  combine,  and  when  the  heads  of  the  insurrection  were 
betrayed,  captured  and  shot  in  1811,  little  of  it  remained 
except  horrible  memories  and  lessons  in  conspiracy,  treachery, 
hate,  folly,  wholesale  destruction  and  wholesale  murder.* 

Id  a  new  form,  however,  the  cause  of  independence  lived  on. 
Instead  of  wild  hordes  crying,  "Death  to  the  Gachupincs!" 
there  were  now  for  tbe  most  part  stealthy  but  merciless  bands 
of  guerillas,  and  the  government  soldiers  followed  close  behind 
them  in  daring  and  ruthlessness.  On  the  coast  near  Vera  Cruz 
an  officer  named  Antonio  L6pez  de  Santa  Anna  won  a  captaincy 
about  this  time  by  hunting  down  insurgents,  and  on  the  plateau 
a  handsome,  dashing  man  with  brown  hair  and  reddish  side- 
whiskers  named  Agusttn  de  Itflrbide,  who  had  negotiated  with 
Hidalgo  about  accepting  the    lieutenant   generalship  of  the 
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revolutionary  army,  distinf^ished  himself  on  the  royal  side  for 
greed  and  bloodthiratiness.  In  1814  he  wrote  to  the  vicen>y 
one  Good  Friday,  "  In  honor  of  the  day,  I  have  just  ordered 
three  hundred  excommunicated  vretches  to  be  shot,"  and  the 
women  among  his  prisoners  fared  no  better  than  the  men.  Ou 
the  other  side  Nicolfls  Bravo,  whose  father  had  been  taken  and 
executed,  won  a  noble  distinction  by  relea^ng  about  three 
hundred  captives  despite  orders  to  kill  them ;  Guadalupe 
Victoria,  as  he  named  himself,  earned  renown  by  living  in 
caves  like  a  wild  beast  rather  than  give  up;  and  Vicente 
Guorero,  operating  at  the  south  in  unexplored  mountains, 
exhibited  great  resourcefulness,  remarkable  knowledge  of  men 
and  extraordinary  courage.  The  principal  hero  of  this  period, 
however,  was  Morelos,  an  Indian  priest,  who  showed  himself 
a  consummate  partisan  leader.* 

So  successful  were  these  and  the  manj'  other  chiefs  in  terror- 
ism, robbery,  slaughter  and  sack,  and  so  deep  a  sentiment  in 
favor  of  independence  now  existed,  that  with  a  little  sagacity 
in  counsel  and  a  little  concert  in  action  the  cause  might  have 
triumphed;  but  ambitions,  jealousies,  insubordination,  dis- 
loyalty and  political  incompetence  ruined  everything,  and  by 
the  end  of  1819,  although  Guerrero  still  made  head  a  little,  the 
second  phase  also  of  the  revolution  was  substantially  at  an  end, 
leaving  behind  it  hot  embers  of  turmoil,  fighting,  treachery 
and  massacre,  and  countless  examples  of  making  pillage  a  live- 
lihood, selfishly  disregarding  the  common  cause,  and  grossly 
blundering  in  political  management.  Thought  and  feeling 
in  Mexico  had,  however,  been  so  educated  by  reflection,  ex- 
perience, discussion  and  foreign  comments  during  the  past 
nine  or  ten  years,  that  a  longer  acceptance  of  the  old  r^me 
could  not  be  expected.  Absolutism,  though  triumphant,  was 
doomed.* 

The  fatal  blow  came  from  its  champions.  In  1820  a  revo- 
lution in  Spain  revived  Uie  liberal  constitution  that  had  been 
adopted  eight  years  before  and  then  had  been  abolished  by 
Ferdinand  VII ;  and  Apodaca,  now  viceroy  of  Mexico,  felt 
compelled  to  proclaim  the  new  law.  The  troops  and  the 
people  began  to  dread  another  civil  war;  and  the  oligarchy, 
especially  the  Church  dignitaries,  concluding  at  once  that  only 
separation  from  the  mother-country  could  save  their  privileges. 
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looked  about  for  an  inatniment.  One  was  easily  found.  Itlir- 
bide's  greed  had  finally  driven  him  from  his  post,  his  fortune 
had  been  wasted  in  self-indulgence,  and  he  was  now  desperate. 
Long  since,  his  active  mind  had  seen  that  if  the  Creole  troops 
could  be  seduced,  they  —  supported  by  the  revolutionary 
sentiment  of  the  people  — could  overmatch  about  half  their 
number  of  Spanish  regiments;  and  he  agreed  readily  to  be- 
come the  champion  of  autocracy  in  order  to  betray  it.  Cleverly 
deceiving  the  government,  he  obtained  a  command  through  the 
aid  of  his  backers,  and,  in  order  to  clear  the  field,  attacked 
Guerrero.  To  dispose  of  that  wary  foe  proved,  however,  no 
easy  task;  so  he  negotiated  privately  with  a  public  enemy, 
described  himself  as  "destitute  of  ambition  and  self-interest," 
and  finally  inveigled  the  insurgent  leader  into  joining  the 
conspiracy.  Victoria  followed  that  example.  Santa  Anna, 
though  recently  made  a  lieutenant  colonel  by  the  viceroy,  came 
over  with  his  men.  Other  leaders  did  the  same;  and  on 
February  24,  1821,  Itdrbide  felt  strong  enough  to  announce 
a  programme,  the  famous  Plan  of  Iguala.* 

This  declared  for  independence,  a  limited  monarchy  under  a 
Bourbon  king,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  as  the  sole  form  of 
religion,  the  oldfueroa,  the  ri^t  of  office-holders  to  retain  their 
posts,  the  fraternal  union  and  political  equality  of  Gachupines, 
Creoles  and  Indians,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
(junta)  to  govern  Mexico  provisionally.  No  scheme  could 
have  seemed  more  inviting,  and  none  could  have  been  more 
delusive,  for  it  ignored  insurmountable  difficulties  and  promised 
incompatible  advantages.  In  all  probability  Itlirbide  knew 
this ;  but  prelates,  troops,  offidals  and  people  took  the  shining 
bait;  O'Donojti,  the  new  Spanish  general,  deciding  it  would 
be  useless  to  fight,  made  a  treaty  with  the  revolutionary  chief; 
and  on  September  27, 1821,  Itlirbide  carried  the  tricolor  through  ^' 
the  gate  of  the  capital,  stopped  his  gallant  black  charger  at  the  v^ 
convent  of  San  Francisco,  and  received  the  golden  keys  of  the  ^ 
city.  Obedience,  the  sole  basis  of  Mexican  society,  had  been 
swept  away;  treachery  and  perjury  had  triumphed;  and  yet 
the  unthinking  multitude  hurrahed.*  / 

The  generallsimo,  violating  the  principle  of  popular  sov-*'^ 
ereignty.  now  appointed  the  junta  himself,  excluding  all  thev 
old  revolutionists ;  that  body  in  turn  elected  him  and  four  as- 
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sociates  to  exercise  the  executive  power  as  regents ;  and  a  Con  - 
stituent  Congress  was  prematurely  summoned  to  draw  up  an 
organic  law.  The  situation  soon  proved  to  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Resentments  needed  to  be  healed,  jealousies  appeased, 
commerce  and  the  industries  put  in  motion,  and  the  whole  edifice 
of  society  and  politics  rebuilt  on  new  foundations  out  of  in- 
congruous elements.  Peculiarly  urgent  was  the  demand  tot/'^ 
money  —  the  more  so  as  some  of  the  taxes  were  abolished  in 
order  to  sweeten  the  revolution,  while  the  expenses  grew.  On 
entering  Mexico  Itiirbide  had  proclaimed,  "You  see  me  in  the 
most  opulent  of  capitals;"  and  eveiy  one  expected  the  new 
government  —  an  independent,  Mexican,  popular  govern- 
ment —  to  bear  an  open  purse.  In  October,  1821,  some  four- 
teen thousand  claims  were  presented  to  it.* 

Itiirbide,  whatever  his  aims  and  whatever  his  faults,  was  the 
sole  Mexican  of   recognized   preeminence,   the    sole    possible 
rallying  point ;  and  patriotism  called  upon  all  to  support  his 
prestige  and  patiently  correct  his  errors  until  society  could 
take   shape.     Nothing  of  the   sort  occurred,   however.    Tlq' 
army  idolized  him;    the  civil  officials  counted  on  him;    th«^ 
prelates  feared  him  less  than  they  did  his  enemies;    and  the^ 
masses,  ignorant  of  what  went  on  below  the  surface,  revered\ 
him  as  the  Father  of  Independence;    but  the  cheated  abso^ 
lutists,  disappointed  borbonistas,  cajoled  insurgents,  distanced 
comrades,   eclipsed   leaders   and    unsuccessful   claimants,   the 
patriots,  indignant  that  a  cruel  royalist  should  be  the  heir  of 
the  revolution,  the  republicans,  few  in  number  but  increasin^y 
influential,  the  friends  of  those  he  had  massacred  or  plundered, 
and   behind   all   the   Scottish    Rite    Freemasons,    who    were 
liberals  yet  partisans  of  Spain  —  aU  these  hated  and  d<^ged 
him.    Honors  and  emoluments  were  heaped  upon  him  to  excite 
envy  and  odium ;    his  weaknesses  were  baited ;    his  strength 
was  provoked ;    his  administrative  blundering  was  stimulated 
instead   of   corrected.     When   financial   necessities  compelled/ 
him  to  decree  a  forced  loan,  paper  money  and  other  arbitrary^ 
measures,  many  began  to  denounce  him  as  a  tyrant.     Plausibly  '^ 
enough  he  was  accused  of  disloyalty  fo  his  pledges  and  of  aiming 
to  be  king.     Finally  his  enemies,  making  the  most  of  certain ; 
indiscretions  that  he  committed,  undertook  to  remove  him^ 
from  the  command  of  the  army.    Whatever  had  been  bis 
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purpose,  he  now  found  it  necessary  to  strike;  and  a  mutiny 
of  die  troops  —  endorsed  later  by  the  Congress  under  military 
and  mob  pressure  —  declared  him  emperor.' 

Expenses  then  increased  still  more.  Jealousies  and  enmities  \/ 
were  embittered.  Public  sentiment  veered  sharply.  Time, 
strength  and  funds  were  swallowed  up  in  pomps  that  created 
no  more  illusion  than  a  college  student  in  a  toga.  Encompassed 
with  flatterers,  foes  and  traitors,  financially  and  politically 
incompetent  himself  and  guided  by  incompetent  advisers,  well 
enough  aware  that  after  deceiving  everybody  he  could  expect 
no  one  to  be  true,  It(jri>)de  tost  his  head,  sometimes  wavered 
and  sometimes  tyrannized.  Finally  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  deprive  Santa  Anna  of  an  authority  that  had  no  doubt  been 
abused;  and  this  interesting  young  man,  who  had  recently 
proclaimed  that  he  welcomed  Itlirbide's  elevation  with  a  posi- 
tively uncontrollable  exuberance  of  joy,  "pronounced"  for  a 
republic,  knowing  scarcely  anything  about  that  system,  but 
knowing  a  great  deal  about  the  Emperor's  unpopularity. 
This  precipitated  a  revolution ;  and  the  movement,  soon  taken 
up  by  Victoria,  Guerrero  and  Bravo,  spread  rapidly.  Itiir- 
bide's  most  intimate  and  trusted  general  was  despatched 
against  the  insurgents,  but  betrayed  him.  Tlie  army  went 
over.  TTie  people,  who  revered  the  Liberator  but  not  the 
Emperor,  concurred.  With  bad  faith  and  gratuitous  outrages  / 
his  enemies  crowded  savagely  upon  him.  E^rly  in  1S23  hfev 
abdicated ;  and  in  May,  forsaken  by  every  one  of  the  many  he 
had  ben^ted,  the  discredited  hero  sailed  for  Europe,  leaving 
behind  him  examples  and  suggestions  of  the  most  demoralizing 
kind,* 

llie  junta,  meanwhile,  had  disgusted  the  nation  with  its 
frivolities,  political  and  fiscal  incompetence  and  usurpation  of 
powers,  and  there  was  a  feeling  of  relief  when  it  dissolved  in 
February,  1822,  the  next  day  after  Congress  met.  Congress, 
however,  did  no  better  and  fared  even  worse,  for  it  earned 
much'contempt  by  sanctioning  under  pressure  the  elevation  of 
Ittirbide;  and  then  Itlirbide  made  Congress,  and  made  all 
popular  government,  quite  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
and  the  army  by  forcibly  sending  the  members  home.  When 
at  his  wit's  end,  he  recalled  it  as  if  inviting  the  coup  tfe  ijrocc, 
and  soon  it  not  only  earned  more  contempt  by  pronouncing 
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his  elevation  illegal  and  punishing  every  mark  of  condolence  for 
the  fa'len  chief,  but  undertook  to  outrank  omnipotence  by  pre- 
tending that  no  empire  had  existed.  Soon,  too,  all  the  selfish 
ambitions  that  had  combined  against  Itdrbide  in  this  body 
showed  themselves  so  clearly  as  to  add  further  discredit ;  and 
worse  yet  the  Congress,  though  chosen  merely  to  frame  a 
constitution  under  the  Flan  of  Iguala,  held  on  after  the  refusal 
of  Spain  to  cooperate  had  put  an  end  to  that  scheme.* 

The  republicans,  who  were  gaining  ground  because  evidently 
no  other  Mexican  could  stand  where  Itlirbide  had  fallen,  and 
the  Iturbidistas,  who  desired  to  create  anarchy  in  order  to 
force  the  recall  of  their  hero,  clamored  for  new  elections.  Five 
provinces  demanded  them  formally;  and  at  length,  despised 
by  every  one.  Congress,  the  firstfruit  of  popular  government, 
fell  to  the  ground.  Almost  every  institution  tliat  should  have 
enjoyed  respect  was  now  discredited  —  even  the  Church,  for 
it  had  crowned  the  emperor  and  shed  its  benedictions  liberally 
on  Congress.  The  army,  however,  stood,  for  it  had  shown  its 
power  both  to  elevate  and  to  overthrow.* 
•^The  next  Congress,  which  met  November  7,  1823,  had  a  more 
/democratic  basis;  but  the  members  were  personally  inferior, 
i  intrigue  and  self-seeking  again  prevailed,  and  the  young  orators 
—  convinced  that  winning  applause  from  the  galleries  was  the 
true  object  of  speaking  —  launched  forth  on  all  occasions  with 
tJiat  fatal  fluency  which  their  intoxicating  idiom  encouraged. 
After  centuries  of  enforced  silence,  men  to  whom  liberty  could 
only  mean  license  were  called  upon  to  decide  the  gravest 
questions  of  statesmanship.  Naturally  they  were  eager  to 
build  before  laying  foundations;  and  naturally,  too,  where 
nine  tenths  of  the  people  could  not  read,  it  seemed  like  genuine 
statesmanship  to  flourish  the  novel  vocabulary  of  independence.' 
Frivolous,  fickle,  now  torpid  and  now  running  amuck, 
Congress  found  itself  compelled  eventually  to  frame  a  constitu- 
/tion.  Under  Spanish  rule  the  provinces,  each  governed  by  an 
inteudant,  had  known  little  and  cared  less  about  one  another; 
and  now,  stimulated  by  the  centrifugal  tendency  of  the  Iberian 
character  and  the  dread  of  a  tyrant,  inflamed  by  transcendental 
doctrines  of  liberty,  disgusted  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
national  authorities,  and  captivated  by  the  thought  of  offices 
for  all,  they  began  to  claim  sovereignty;   and  something  had 
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to  be  done  at  oDce.  A  republic,  though  alien  to  all  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  nation,  seemed  evidently  necessary,  because 
DO  possible  monarch  ejdsted,  and  because  no  other  system 
could  make  it  the  interest  of  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
to  maintain  the  government;  but  this  did  not  end  the  dif- 
ficulties. The  centralized  type  of  republic  was  ardently 
desired  by  the  oligarchy  as  likely  to  prove  controllable,  and  by 
all  the  monarchists  as  a  sloping  path  toward  their  goal;  but 
the  friends  of  Itfirbide  and  the  enemies  of  privilege  —  strongest 
at  s  distance  from  th?  capital  —  fought  against  it,  and  at 
length,  as  the  federal  system,  about  which  only  the  vaguest 
notions  were  entertained,  promised  more  ofBces  and  seemed 
more  likely  to  hold  the  country  together,  it  was  decided  upon.' 

To  meet  the  crisis  one  individual,  taking  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  a  basis,*  drafted  the  required  instrument 
in  three  days;    and  so  an  untrained  and  uneducated  nation 
found  itself  provided  with  a  complicated  mixture  of  democracy 
and  privilege,  liberty  and  intolerance,  progress  and  reaction, 
which  paralyzed  itself  by  combining  such  antagonistic  elements, 
omitted  the  safeguard  of  a  supreme  court  like  ours,  and  showed 
its  own   inadequacy   by   providing   that  in  emergencies   the      > 
President  might  be  given  "extraordinary  powers,"  or  in  other 
words   become   a   dictator.     In   short,   the,  govenmient   was*/^ 
organized    as    a    permanent   revolution.      There    was    much  i^ 
enthusiasm,  however,  over  this  triumph  of  nationality,  and  on  ^ 
New  Year's  day,  1825,  the  first  constitutional  Congress  assem-  ^ 
bled.    The  treasury  was  now  full  of  borrowed  English  gold; 
and  —  as  every  one  hoped  the  new  system  might  be  developed 
in  the  direction  he  preferred  —  all  agreed  that  an  era  of  peace, 
joy  and  prosperity  had  at  length  arrived.'  / 

Victoria  was  elected  President.  His  frank,  riiddy,  bronzed 
face,  peering  out  of  gray  whiskers  and  curly  gray  hair,  looked 
happy  and  encouraging,  but  soon  the  mass  of  the  nation  felt 
once  more  cheated ;  for  although  Bravo  had  been  the  can- 
didate of  the  oligarchy,  Victoria  —  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  that  element  —  gave  it  a  preponderance  in  the  administra- 
tion. A  multitude  of  people  were  exasperated  to  find  the  old 
privileged  classes  again  in  control,  and  the  execution  of  Itlir- 
bide  under  an  illegal  law  —  for  he  had  returned  to  Mexico  — 
infuriated  his  partisans.    Worse  yet,  the  oligarchy  denied  the 
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practicability  of  the  federal  system  fcH-  so  unwieldy  a  couDtr>', 
where  the  states  felt  so  independent,  whttre  so  many  men 
aspired  to  hold  office  and  where  so  few  were  qualified,  and 
plotted  to  set  up  the  centralized  r%ime,  with  monarchy  — 
preferably  under  a  Spanish  prince  —  as  the  ultimate  aim  of 
many;  and  Victoria,  a  polite,  weak,  indolent,  easily-fiatteredX 
man  of  small  abilities,  little  education  and  immense  vanity,-^ 
who  idolized  his  country  but  felt  she  would  always  need  him 
as  chief-priest,  fell  in  with  this  plan,  because  without  a  change 
of  the  constitution  he  could  not  be  President  a  second  time.' 

Disgusted  and  alarmed,  the  Federalists,  who  included  the 
Iturbidistas,  began  therefore  to  scheme  gropingly  for  a  new 
revolution,  a  new  war  of  independence ;  but  at  lengtii,  realizing 
that  under  the  constitution  a  nmjority  could  rule,  they  estab- 
lished Masonic  lodges  of  the  York  Rite,  and  with  great  skill, 
activity  and  perseverance  organized  their  forces.  Before  long 
their  power  showed  itself  at  the  voting-urns,  and  the  President, 
recognizing  the  logic  of  events  and  perceiving  he  could  never 
supplant  Bravo  in  the  favor  of  the  aristocracy,  changed  the 
complexion  of  the  government,  lliis  in  turn  angered  the 
faction  dbplaced,  and  most  unwisely  —  being  physically  much 
the  weaker  side  —  it  massed  its  power  in  December,  1827,  and 
revolted  under  a  certain  Montano.  Bravo,  though  Vice- 
President,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents;  but 
the  government  forces  under  Guerrero,'  attacking  him  during 
a  truce,  quickly  ended  the  revolt.* 

Peace,  however,  did  not  return.  The  newspapers  unearthed 
or  invented  so  many  unsavory  tales  about  the  leading  citizens 
that,  besides  proving  those  men  unworthy  of  confidence,  they 
excited  lasting  resentments.  The  Federalists  —  particularly 
the  Iturbidistas  —  harshly  avenged  their  past  sufferings,  for 
the  Mexican  idea  of  justice  meant  a  chance  to  persecute  the 
oppressor;  and  every  thinking  mind  saw  with  dismay  that 
whereas  previous  insurrections  had  occurred  in  a  natural 
revolutionary  period,  the  government  legally  established  by 
the  nation  had  now  been  defied  by  a  great  party  led  by  the 
Vice-President  himself.  This  was  the  letting  out  of  waters, 
and  to  palliate  it  as  chargeable  to  circumstances  would  be  to 
excuse  all  political  crimes.^ 

Meanwhile  anothra  storm  had  been  gathering.    The  Spanish 
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element,  which  not  only  was  superior  but  felt  so,  had  gjven 
much  offence ;  and,  quite  aside  from  grudf^s,  many  thought 
it  unsafe  to  have  so  lafge  a  number  of  Gachupines  in  the 
country  —  many  of  them  active  and  able,  not  a  few  of  them 
soldiers,  and  some  occupying  high  civil  and  military  positions 
—  at  a  time  ^hen  Spain  was  preparing  to  reassert  her  author- 
ity over  Mexico.  Others  argued  that  should  the  Spaniards 
go,  their  places  in  business  and  the  public  service  would  be 
available  for  Mexicans.  Still  others  considered  this  a  good 
way  to  enfeeble  the  oligarchy,  so  as  to  curtail  its  privileges. 
Many  demagogues  perceived  that  here  lay  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  a  following;  and  the  Spaniards,  for  their 
part,  long  accustomed  to  despise  and  lord  it  over  the  Mexicans, 
often  exasperated  the  public  by  offensive  and  imprudent 
conduct.  The  tiatiiral  consequences  followed.  Many  in- 
surrections, benevolently  treated  by  the  government,  de- 
manded the  expulsion  of  the  Gachupines;  some  of  the  states 
passed  laws  in  that  sense;  and  finally,  in  1827  and  1828, 
Congress  did  the  same.  A  very  large  number  of  Gachupines 
actually  departed  and  carried  away  their  money.  Thb  drew 
out  the  strongest  fibres  of  public  life,  the  army,  finance,  trade 
and  the  industries ;  while  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  these 
decrees  and  the  bloody  vengeance  taken  upon  a  few  silly 
Spanish  conspirators  embittered  feeling  in  Mexico,  and  greatly 
injured  Mexican  credit  in  Europe,  where  few  except  the  Span- 
ish merchants  enjoyed  any  financial  standing.^ 
^/Qy  the  time  Victoria's  administration  drew  near  its  end, 
\Alexico  had  marked  out  her  downward  route.  The  parties 
v'taced  each  other  as  implacable  foes.  Each  perpetrated  as 
^much  electoral  fraud  and  violence  as  tt  could;  each  kept  up 
a  savage  press;  and  each  worked  in  the  dark  through  secret 
societies.  Owing  ti>  extravagance,  peculation,  bad  manage- 
ment, the  backwardness  of  the  states  in  paying  their  quotas,  , 
and  the  failure  of  an  English  banking  house,  the  treasury  was^ 
empty  in  spite  of  lavish  borrowing.  "Liberty"  had  become 
a  by-word,  for  Victoria  had  wielded  the  extraordinary  powers 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  punishments  had  gone  beyond  the  laws, 
and  the  government  had  been  given  authority,  not  only  to 
expel  foreigners  at  will,  but  even  to  banish  citizens  from  their 
states.     Corruption    was    general    and    profound,    commerce  v^ 
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feeble,  credit  extinct,  justice  perverted,  reported  thft  Freoch 
agent;  and,  as  his  British  collea^e  added,  the  "Name  of 
Patriotism"  was  used  as  a  "Cloak  to  cover  the  greatest  Ex- 
cesses." * 

And  now  came  something  worse.  Well  aware  they  could  not 
elect  one  of  their  own  number  President  against  the  popular 
candidate,  Guerrero,  the  Centralists  looked  about  for  an 
acceptable  Federalist.  G6mez  Pedraza,  Victoria's  minister 
of  war,  though  narrow,  harsh  and  passionate,  was  a  strict  aod 
honest  man,  a  laborious  official  and  a  thoughtful,  effective 
orator.  He  had  fought  on  the  Spanish  side  in  the  revolution, 
and  naturally  favored  a  conservative,  aristocratic  r^me. 
He,  therefore,  was  secretly  adopted  in  place  of  Bravo,  now  in 
exile.  All  those  who  detested  unseemly  party  strife  preferred 
him,  and  as  the  moderate  wing  of  the  Federalists  also  took 
that  side,  quite  unaware  that  Centralism  lurked  in  the  shadow, 
Guerrero's  noisy  and  overconfident  supporters  found  them- 
selves beaten.  This  result  and  the  open  exultation,  threats 
and  hostilities  of  their  old  enemies,  who  still  controlled  the 
senate  and  the  supreme  court,  enraged  them,  for  they  per- 
ceived they  had  been  duped  once  more,  and  they  hotly  chatted 
—  no  doubt  with  some  reason  —  tliat  money  and  Pedraza's 
power  as  head  of  the  war  department  had  frustrated  the  will 
of  the  people ;  while  it  disgusted  Victoria  to  be  superseded  by 
a  man  he  had  looked  down  upon  as  merely  a  useful  clerk.' 

Another  individual  also  took  offence.  After  setting  the  ball 
in  motion  against  Itfirhide,  Santa  Anna  had  been  eclipsed  by 
larger  figures,  and  to  shine  again  he  took  up  arms  as  Protector 
of  the  People;  hut  this  enterprise  collapsed  at  once,  and  he 
issued  a  very  humble  proclamation,  closing  with  the  words, 
"Permit  me,  permit  me  to  dig  myself  an  obscure  grave  that 
my  ashes  and  ray  memory  may  disappear."  A  fairly  com- 
fortable grave  was,  however,  dug  for  him  by  removing  His 
Penitence  to  Yucatan  as  military  commandant,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  gild  its  interior  by  permitting  illicit  commerce 
with  Cuba.  Returning  after  a  while  to  the  proper  field  of 
ambition,  he  was  more  than  suspected  of  complicity  in  two 
insurrections ;  but  in  each  case  he  read  the  omens  in  season 
to  extricate  himself,  and  virtuously  offered  his  sword  to  the 
government.    Now,   however,   he   took   a   bold   stand.    Not 
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only  were  he  and  the  successful  candidate  personal  enemies, 
but  he  felt  that  little  would  be  left  of  himself  after  four  years 
of  Pedraza's  rule;  and  he  knew  that  Guerrero,  in  addition  to 
being  favored  by  the  army,  really  had  a  majority  of  the  people 
on  his  side.  Accordingly  he  unfurled  his  flag  in  September, 
1828,  for  Guerrero,  popular  rights  and  a  total  expulsion  of  the 
Gachtipines.  In  this  contest  he  showed  amazing  quickness, 
audacity  and  resourcefulness,  keeping  up  his  motley  troops 
principally  by  brigandage ;  but  very  soon  his  cause  appeared 
to  be  doomed,' 

At  this  point  Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  one  of  those  human  meteors 
that  rarely  illuminate  Anglo-Saxon  skies,  came  forward.  His 
political  relations  were  extremely  intense ;  and  now,  believing 
the  Centralists  intended  to  place  him  before  a  firing-squad, 
he  organized  at  Mexico,  in  the  hope  of  saving  himself  and 
Santa  Anna,  the  woeful  insurrection  of  the  Acordada,  which 
fixed  the  example  of  party  revolution.  Victoria  had  an  under- 
standing'with  him,  though  after  betraying  the  government 
and  letting  the  handful  of  rioters  get  a  safe  start,  he  lost  his 
nerve  and  betrayed  them  also ;  and  in  the  end,  at  the  cost  of 
some  bloodshed  and  extensive  robberies,  the  insurrection 
triumphed;  "the  vile  and  unnatural  Pedraza"  —  as  his  foes 
called  him  —  fled  to  the  United  States,  and  Congress,  after 
having  declared  Pedraza  elected,  pronounced  Guerrero  Presi- 
dent on  the  express  ground  that  revolts  had  occurred  in 
his  favor.  In  reality  this  was  a  revolution  of  numbers  and 
popular  ideas  against  privilege  and  oligardiy,  and  before  long 
the  country  accepted  the  situation.' 

Santa  Anna  was  now  a  popular  hero,  the  saviour  of  the*^ 
nation ;  and  he  proceeded  to  confirm  his  title.  In  1829  came 
the  long  expected  blow  from  Spain,  and  having  calmly  assumed 
the  military  authority  at  Vera  Cruz,  he  advanced  to  meet  it. 
Near  Tampico  the  invading  army,  stricken  with  fever,  desired 
to  lay  down  its  arms;  but  Santa  Anna,  eager  for  laurels, 
attacked  it.  Spanish  valor  accepted  the  challenge ;  the 
Mexicans  were  repulsed ;  and  their  ambitious  leader  left  the 
field  before  the  battle  ended.  The  invaders  were  then  permitted 
to  surrender,  and  soon  a  new  cry  was  echoing  through  the 
streets  of  Mexico,  "  Viva  Santa  Anna,  the  Victor  of  Tampico  1 " 
Clothing  himself  with  modesty  and  grace  he  now  posed  as  a 
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sort  of  benevoleDt  divinity.  Rather  tall,  thin,  apparently 
feeble  but  capable  of  great  exertions  on  occasion,  viith  a  head 
that  bulged  at  the  top,  a  awarthy  complexion,  brilliant  and 
restless  eyes,  a  very  clear-cut  voice  and  a  voluble  tongue,  he 
moved  about  his  estate  at  Manga  de  Clavo  and  the  near-by 
city  of  Vera  Cruz  in  an  easy,  alTable  way,  accumulating  popu- 
larity. "Can  read  somewhat,"  reported  ourqonsul  in  that  city; 
but  his  thoughts  were  above  literature.  "Were  I  made  God," 
it  was  said  that  he  once  remarked,  "I  should  wish  to  be  some- 
thing more." ' 

Meantime,  April  1,  1829,  Guerrero  assumed  the  Presidency^ 
In  his  green  jacket  edged  with  fur,  red  waistcoat  bound  with 
a  blue  sash,  brown  mantle  and  heavy  sabre,  with  his  thick  hair 
bristling  toward  all  points  of  the  compass,  he  was  a  picturesque 
figure,  and  as  candidate  had  answered  very  well.  For  the  rfile 
of  chief  magistrate,  however,  the  British  minister  justly  de- 
scribed him  as  "totally  unfit."  Being  mostly  of  Indian  and 
partly  —  it  was  stated  —  of  negro  blood,  he  instinctively 
distrusted  the  whites,  while  the  latter  utterlj'  despised  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged.  Though  his  intuitive  judgment  was 
quick  and  within  the  range  of  his  experience  remarkably  correct, 
he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  letters  and  politics,  necessarily 
depended  upon  the  self-seeking  flatterers  of  his  party,  and 
veered  about  like  the  wind.  In  military  emergencies  he  could 
burst  his  bonds  like  a  Samson,  but  the  things  he  realty  cared 
for  were  a  wench,  a  bottle,  a  game  of  monte  and  a  nap  under 
some  spreading  tree.  Without  ideas,  knowledge,  experience 
or  high  character,  he  faced  a  terrible  inheritance :  the  laws 
ignored,  the  authorities  despised,  the  administration  dis- 
organized, the  treasury  worse  than  empty,  the  country  in 
distress  and  turmoil.* 

Professions  of  loyalty  to  the  "sacred"  constitution  and  the 
laws  could  not  blot  out  the  fact  that  his  authority  was  based 
upon  a  riot ;  and  others  would  not  feel  satisfied  merely  because 
he  was  content.  The  extraordinary  powers  of  the  Executive, 
granted  in  view  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  were  used  oppressively. 
A  multitude  of  persons  clamored  for  money  and  he  could  give 
them  none ;  a  multitude  clamored  for  reforms,  and  he  scarcely 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about.  As  far  as  possible  the 
rest  of  the  Gachupines  were  driven  out,  but  this  merely  added 
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to  the  confusion.  President  and  nation  simply  drifted,  and 
the  rocks  were  near.  Before  long  the  genera)  gov^nment  was 
practically  ignored  except  at  the  capital,  and  the  heads  of  the 
secret  societies  wielded  the  real  power.  Guerrero  even  allowed 
the  oligarchy,  his  deadliest  foe,  to  alienate  him  from  the  com- 
mon people,  the  source  of  his  strength.  He  became  almost  as 
isolated  as  Mahomet's  coffin ;  and  then  —  as  soon  as  ambition 
could  disguise  itself  with  a  programme  —  he  fell.' 

Mainly  owing  to  the  good-will  of  Guerrero,  the  Vice-President 
was  General  Anastasio  Bustamante,  a  heavy,  dull,  rather 
kindly  and  fairly  honest  aristocrat,  though  nominally  a  modern 
ate  Federalist.  When  appointed  by  Guerrero  to  command 
the  army  of  reserve  at  Jalapa,  the  principal  military  force  in 
the  country,  he  exclaimed  on  taking  leave  of  the  President, 
"Never  will  I  unsheathe  my  sword  against  General  Guerrero," 
but  within  a  year  (December,  1829)  he  did  it;  and,  though 
a  beneficiary  of  the  Acordada  riot,  he  revolted  against  the 
government  in  th^  name  of  the  constitution.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  his  rebellion  was  merely  another  effort  of  the  privileged 
classes,  a  revised  edition  of  Montaiio's,  and  the  army  received 
its  pay  from  the  money  chests  of  the  oligarchs.  Little  op- 
position was  encountered,  for  Guerrero  had  let  Delilah  shear 
him,  the  Acordada  episode  and  much  other  misconduct  had 
completely  discredited  the  radical  Federalists,  and  the  Federal- 
ists in  general  —  who  had  raised  Bustamante  from  a  political 
prison  to  the  second  place  in  the  nation  —  could  not  believe, 
after  his  fresh  protestations  of  loyalty  to  the  constitution,  that 
he  would  betray  them.  The  President,  finding  nobody  to 
lean  upon,  fled  to  his  old  haunts  in  the  south,  was  treacherously 
captured  and  was  shot ;  and  meanwhile,  on  the  first  of  January, 
1S30,  Bustamante  took  up  the  reins.  Greed,  corruption, 
imprudence,  evil  passions  and  lawlessness  had  ruined  the 
cause  of  democracy,  and  Victoria's  experiment  of  letting  aris- 
tocrats administer  a  professedly  popular  system  had  to  be 
tried  again." 

Bustamante  opened  Congress  with  a  bit  of  the  fashionable 
hypocrisy,  asserting  that  a  "sacred  Constitution"  had  placed 
him  in  power;  but  he  showed  that  what  interested  him  was 
"the  wishes  of  the  army,"  and  the  army  reciprocated  this 
affection.    Alamfin,  who  had  been  Victoria's  chief  adviser  at 
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first,  now  became  the  real  head  of  the  government.  More 
than  any  other  man  in  Mexico  he  could  claim  to  be  called  a 
statesman,  for  he  knew  some  history,  had  observed  politics  in 
Europe,  and  in  a  superficial  yet  impressive  way  could  reason ; 
but  he  was  a  statesman  of  the  Metternich  school,  wtly  and 
insincere,  wholly  unable  to  sympathize  with  democracy,  and 
profoundly  in  love  with  force.  Whatever  did  not  suit  the 
government  he  demolished  without  regard  to  law;  whoever 
opposed  it  was  crushed.  In  administration  the  govemmeot 
did  well,  but  —  attempting  to  represent  democracy  and 
privilege,  progress  and  reaction,  the  past  and  the  future,  a 
self-governing  state  and  £n  all-controlling  church  at  one  and 
the  same  time  —  it  und^ook  to  perform  an  impossible  task 
by  impossible  means.  Consequently  it  satisfied  neither  of  the 
parties  and  offended  both.  King  Stork  [Hxjved  worse  than 
King  Ix^.' 

Santa  Anna,  incensed  because  Guerrero  would  not  appoint 
him  minister  of  war,  had  at  first  coquetted  with  Bustamante's 
movement;  but  soon,  overshadowed  at  Jalapa  by  the  Vice- 
President  and  by  Bravo,  whom  Guerrero  had  pardoned,  he 
retired  to  his  estate.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutiou  he 
took  up  arms  for  Guerrero;  but  when  bis  chief  gave  up,  he 
followed  that  example,  and  patiently  awaited,  crouclnng,  the 
time  to  Epring.  Now  he  saw  the  tide  of  passion  rising,  and 
saw  also  the  best  citizens  agreeing  that  Mier  y  Terfin,*  an  able" 
and  honorable  man,  should  be  the  next  chief  magistrate. 
Accordingly,  to  prevent  an  election  if  nothing  more,  he  "pro- 
nounced "  in  the  name  of  Federalism  at  the  beginning  of  1832, 
and  called  for  a  change  of  Cabinet,  though  four  years  earlier 
he  had  battled  for  the  principle  that  nobody  should  interfere 
with  a  President's  choice  of  ministers ;  and  then  he  required 
that  Bustamante  should  give  up  his  place  to  Pedraza  as  the 
rightful  head  of  the  state,  though  ^nta  Anna  himself  bad 
been  the  cause  of  Pedraza 's  exclusion  on  the  ground  of  illegal 
election.     Supported  by  the  Vera  Cruz  customhouse  and  de- 

*  A  Mexjcan  aometimea  choee  to  bear  the  family  name  of  hie  mother  as 
weU  as  that  of  his  father.  The  former  was  comiect«d  to  the  tatter  witli 
the  word  "and"  (y).  Faredes  y  Arrillagt,  Pefla  y  Peila,  Mora  y  Villamil 
are  instaaces.  In  referring  to  euch  peraons,  however,  it  was  customary 
to  use  only  the  first  of  the  names.  Thus  one  finds  much  more  oft^ 
"Paredes"  than  "Paredes  y  Arrillaga." 
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fended  by  the  pestilence  of  the  cx>ast,  he  occupied  a  most 
advantageous  po^tioo ;  and  consistency  did  not  signify.' 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  the  two  chiefs,  brought  together 
by  Pedraza,  adjusted  the  affairs  of  the  nation  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  offices  —  as  private  business,  and  the  troops  on  both  sidea 
were  liberally  rewarded.  Congress  protested,  but  was  utterly 
powerless.  Bustaqiaute  soon  found  it  wise  to  give  up  the 
Presidency;  and  as  the  elections  were  not  general  enough,  at 
the  proper  time,  to  create  a  Congress,  constitutional  govern- 
ment vanished.  However,  though  Pedraza  had  resigned  and 
even  left  the  countrj-,  which  no  President  could  legally  do, 
Santa  Anna  and  Bustamante  now  hoisted  him  into  power  to 
complete  the  term  interrupted  by  Guerrero,  while  lie  "best 
citizens"  fell  out  over  offices  and  personal  issues,  and  so  dis- 
sipated the  brightest  prospect  seen  as  yet  in  Mexican  public 
life.'  ^     V 

Under  these  circumstances,  of  course,  the  dominant  general, 
Santa  Anna,  was  elected  President.  For  Vice-President  the 
choice  fell  upon  Valentin  Gomez  Farias,  leader  of  the  radical 
Federalists.  In  many  ways  Fartas  deserved  warm  admiration. 
He  was  active,  indefatigable,  fearless,  thorougMy  honest,  and 
willing  —  perhaps  a  little  more  than  willing  —  to  serve  the 
public  in  the  humblest  or  the  highest  office.  He  loved  Mexico 
ardenfly,  and  he  believed  in  the  supremacy  of  law  and  the  civil 
authority.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  education  was  in- 
adequate fur  the  work  he  undertook  to  do ;  and  he  lacked 
prudence,  patience  and  common  sense.  In  short,  he  may  be 
characterized  as  a  fanatical  democrat  and  political  idealist.^ 

Santa  Anna  now  had  the  army  at  his  back,  hut  he  desired  to 
have  also  the  privileged  classes  there,  and  they  had  been 
exasperated  by  his  overthrowing  Bustamante.  He  there- 
fore decided  to  let  them  see  they  needed  him;  and,  retiring 
early  in  1833  to  his  estate  —  which  in  fact  he  enjoyed  much 
more  than  bearing  the  burdens  of  administration  —  he  left 
the  Vice-President  in  power.  Farfas  then  undertook  to  trans- 
form Mexico,  by  merelj'  sa\ing  "  Open  Sesame ! "  to  the  Fed- 
eralist majority  in  Congress,  into  a  modem,  liberal,  orderly  and 
prosperous  nation ;  and  reform  projects  made  their  appearance 
at  once.  The  privileges  of  the  army  were  boldly  attacked  and 
stiti  more  those  of  the  Church,  which  aimed  to  be  in  the  social 
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order  enough  to  dominate  it,  yet  enough  outside  to  escape  froia 
all  obligations.  Farias  proposed,  therefore,  without  having  a 
well-^ligested  plan,  to  reassert  the  supreme  authority  formerly 
exercised  by  the  king,  abolish  the  clerical  fuero  and  the  com- 
pulsory tithes,  provide  for  popular,  lay  education,  and  bring 
into  productive  circulation  the  immense  wealth  controlled  by 
the  Church;  and  Congress,  fully  aware  that  reforms  were 
necessary,  dazzled  by  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  hts 
programme,  and  misled  by  the  Mexican  faith  in  theories  and 
formula,  supported  him,' 

Naturally  such  projects  and  their  foreseen  consequences 
roused  the  clericals  and  all  in  that  camp  to  fury,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  great  estates  also  grew  alarmed.  The  President 
felt  his  time  had  come,  and  in  May,  therefore,  he  resumed  his 
functions.  The  progress  of  reform  promptly  halted,  and  soon 
it  was  announced  that  Santa  Anna,  ingeniously  made  a  prisoner 
by  his  own  troops,  had  been  proclaimed  dictator.  Un- 
doubtedly he  expected  the  mutiny  that  now  broke  out  at  the 
capital  to  overthrow  the  government;  but  Farfas,  again  in 
power  during  the  President's  absence,  quelled  the  revolt,  and 
Santa  Anna  found  it  necessary  to  "escape"  and  resume  his 
office.' 

Pretending  still  with  consummate  address  to  favor  both 
parties  —  though  really  a  Centralist  now  —  he  made  both  of 
them  court  and  fern-  him,  and  proved  his  power  by  breaking 
down  and  then  restoring  the  army.  Of  course,  however,  these 
manoeuvres  excited  suspicion.  The  privileged  classes,  though 
anxious  for  his  support,  hesitated  to  pledge  him  theirs,  and  so 
he  returned  on  a  six  months'  leave  of  absence  to  his  figurative 
plow,  leaving  Tornel,  whom  an  American  minister  described 
aa  "a  very  bad  man,"  to  scheme  in  his  interest.  The  now 
embittered  and  excited  forces  of  reform  were  thus  unleashed, 
and  before  long  the  Church  and  the  rich  proprietors  offered 
the  Cincinnatus  of^  Manga  de  Clavo  absolute  power  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  protect  them.  In  April,  1S34,  therefore, 
two  months  before  his  leave  was  to  expire,  he  took  possession 
of  the  supreme  power  again,  and  was  hailed  by  the  clergy  as 
a  new  Messiah.  Supported  soon  by  the  revolutionary  "  plan  " 
of  Cuernavaca,  he  made  himself  in  effect  a  dictator.  The 
cause    of    reform   was    harshly  checked    and  turned  back. 
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Congress  found  the  door  of  its  hall  barred;  and  Farfas, 
covered  with  abuse,  was  driven  from  the  country,' 

Secretly  encouraging  reactionary  insurrections  and  instigat- 
ing demands  for  a  centralized  regime,  though  still  professing 
publicly  the  other  creed,  Santa  Anna  ordered  the  people  to 
surrender  their  weapons,  and  crushed  with  a  ruthless  hand 
the  state  of  Zacatecas,  which  dared  to  oppose  his  will. 
"Worthy  son  of  the  fath^  of  lies,"  "unrivalled  chameleon," 
"tameless  hypocrite,"  "atheist  and  blasphemer,"  shrieked 
his  opponents.  "With  the  tranquility  of  a  tiger,  which,  sated 
with  the  flesh  of  its  prey,  reposes  on  what  it  does  not  wish  to 
devour,  Santa  Anna  reports  his  victory,"  cried  El  Crepusculo. 
But  resentment  counted  for  nothing;  Mexico  was  prostrate. 
Late  in  1835,  therefore,  a  packed  Congress  of  self-seeking 
politicians  decided  upon  centralization,  and  it  was  understood 
that  Santa  Anna  would  be  chosen  President  for  ten  years,  with 
a  longer  term  and  a  higher  title  in  prospect.  But  now  the  scene 
was  tragically  shifted.  In  March,  1836,  the  Texans  declared 
their  independence.  The  Napoleon  of  the  West  fell  into  their 
hands  at  San  Jacinto,  where  they  defeated  his  army;  and,  as 
an  inkling  got  abroad  of  the  unpatriotic  agreements  made  with 
his  captors  while  in  fear  of  revenge  for  his  cruelties,  he  thought 
it  wise  to  announce,  on  returning  to  Mexico  in  1837,  a  definitive 
retirement  from  public  life.' 

According  to  the  organic  law,  any  proposed  constitutional 
change  had  to  remain  under  consideration  for  two  years ;  but 
the  Congress  of  1835,  not  minding  a  trifle  like  this,  drew  up 
as  fast  as  possible  what  it  named  the  Seven  Laws  —  called 
by  others  ^e  Seven  Plagues.  By  December,  1836,  despite 
the  resistance  and  threats  of  the  Federalists,  the  new  r^ime 
was  fully  organized,  and  Bustamante  soon  held  the  reins  again. 
The  Church  and  the  wealthy  were  now  satisfied.  The  army 
also  felt  pleased,  for  the  Federalists  denounced  its  privileges, 
the  cost  of  the  many  state  offices  created  by  them  reduced  the 
amount  of  money  it  could  get,  and  an  aristocratic  government 
seemed  likely  to  need  it  constantly  and  pay  it  with  some 
regularity;  and  so  the  prospect  was,  especially  with  Santa 
Anna  eliminated,  that  tiie  new  r%ime  would  be  stable.' 

But  among  the  aristocrats  it  had  become  unfashionable  by 
thia  time  to  meddle  with  politics.    The  groups  that  made  up 
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the  dominant  party,  though  united  against  the  democrats, 
had  little  else  in  common.  Each  group  desbed  to  enjoy 
privileges  and  shun  burdens;  each  aimed  to  exploit  the  na- 
tion ;  and  there  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  all.  The  expulsion 
of  the  Spaniards  had  weakened  the  numbers,  ability,  energy 
and  wealth  of  the  party ;  and  now,  as  after  every  revolution, 
it  proved  so  impossible  to  fulfill  the  promises  made  to  win 
support,  that  soon  disappointed  friends  were  allying  them- 
selves with  open  enemies." 

A  new  difiiculty,  too,  arose,  for  under  a  centralized  s^'Stem 
the  government  had  to  assume  financial  responsibilities  pre- 
viously borne  by  the  states.  A  strong  treasury  was  therefore 
essential ;  yet  the  rich,  and  in  particular  the  clergy,  would  not 
pay  enough  to  carry  on  the  government  they  had  established. 
Consequently  funds  had  to  be  borrowed.  Church  property  being 
the  only  available  security ;  and  the  clergy,  instead  of  meeting 
the  terms  of  the  money-lenders,  busily  hid  or  exported  their 
wealth.  Every  dollar  that  could  be  raised  had  to  be  given 
the  army  as  the  price  of  its  alliance,  and  for  six  months  not 
one  civil  employ^,  from  the  President  down,  received  a  salary. 
Ip  October,  1837,  the  ministry  resigned  in  a  body,  and  would 
not  return  to  their  desks,  for  nobody  cared  to  support  so  heavy 
a  load  when  there  was  no  chance  to  steal  or  even  to  get  paid.* 

Early  in  November  the  British  rejffesentative,  although  the 
legation  had  all  along  sympathized  with  the  aristocratic  party, 
reported  that  Centralism  had  completely  failed;  and  it  was 
notorious  that  Bustamante  himself  desired  a  restoration  <^ 
Federalism  as  the  only  possible  expedient.  Seeing  their  enemies 
divided,  the  liberals  took  heart,  and  petitions  for  a  change  of 
system  were  soon  pouring  in  from  the  departments,  which  had 
DOW  taken  the  places  of  the  states.  Dissatisfaction  spread. 
Pronunciamientos  began,  and  only  the  popularity  of  Busta- 
mante, who  had  mellowed  with  age  and  foreign  travel  during 
his  period  of  eclipse,  maintained  the  government.  Yet  Federal- 
ism could  not  act,  for  at  this  juncture  the  French  minister  was 
pressing  claims,  and  the  two  wings  of  the  party —  the  moderates 
led  by  Fedraza  and  the  radicals  led  by  Farias  —  disagreed 
passionately  on  this  foreign  issue.  A  complete  state  of  amirchy 
prevails,  reported  our  consul  at  Mexico  in  December,  1838.* 

Santa  Anna  all  this  time  was  quietly  at  work,  though  he  had 
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called  heaven  to  witness  that  he  would  be  loyal  to  the  existing 
r^;ime;  and,  as  often  happened,  chance  came  to  his  aid.  A 
French  fleet  captured  thefortreas  of  Ul(ia,  off  Vera  Cruz,  at 
this  time,  and  a  party  of  marines  landed  at  the  town,  destroyed 
some  war  material,  and  then  marched  back  to  reembark. 
Santa  Anna  commanded  there,  and,  being  wounded  in  attack- 
ing these  troops,  had  to  undergo  amputation  at  the  knee.  This 
was  his  opportunity,  and  he  at  once  issued  a  most  eloquent 
address.  Already  he  had  outdone  opera  bouffe,  and  now  he 
outdid  himself.  "Probably  this  will  be  the  last  victory  I  shall 
give  my  country,"  he  said;  "I  die  happy  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  p^mitted  me  to  devote  to  her  every  drop  of  ray 
blood:  .  .  .  May  all  my  fellow-citizens,  forgetting  my 
political  errors,  concede  to  me  the  one  title  that  1  would  leave 
my  children,  that  of  a  Good  Mexican."  There  had  been  no 
victory,  for  the  French  drove  him  out  of  Vera  Cruz  before  he 
could  dictate  the  address,  and  he  did  not  dream  of  dying ;  but 
the  Mexicans  are  tender-hearted, and  the  episode- — particularly 
in  contrast  with  the  inaction- of  the  government,  which  could 
not  afford  an  efficient  regular  army  and  dared  not  arm  the 
people  —  gave  him  a  fresh  hold  on  the  nation,  even  though  all 
capable  of  thinking  felt  by  this  time  profoundly  skeptical 
about  him." 

Accordingly  he' became  the  power  behind  the  tottering  throne 
in  December,  1838,  and  when  Bustamante  took  the  field  early 
the  next  year  to  put  down  an  insurgent  named  Mejia,  the 
Centralist  leaders  had  Santa  Anna  made  temporary  President 
as  a  bulwark  against  Federalism.  The  quality  of  his  penitence 
quickly  showed  itself.  His  power  was  audaciously  used  to 
cripple  Bustamante,  suppress  liberty,  gain  partisans  and 
benefit  himself  and  his  friends.  In  a  word,  he  achieved  the 
most  lawless  and  shameless  administration  yet  witnessed,  and 
though  universally  feared,  was  now  execrated  by  almost  all 
except  his  personal  followers.  In  July,  1839,  the  President 
resumed  his  functions,  but  matters  only  went  on  from  worse 
to  worst  -^  corruption  rampant  in  the  administration,  public 
spirit  dead.  In  July,  1840,  rioters  actually  made  him  their 
prisoner  for  a  time.  False  advisers,  particularly  Tomel,  drew 
him  farther  and  farther  into  Santa  Anna's  net.  Corpulent 
and  aging  rapidly,  be  fell  into  a  sort  of  mental  stupor ;  and 
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in  August,  1841,  the  British  minister  reported  that  the  govern- 
ment, if  left  to  itself,  would  soon  expire  of  inanition.  As  tot 
the  nation,  it  was  not  merely  in  anarchy  but  in  chaos.  Even 
the  conservatives  admitted  that  the  Seven  Laws  would  not  do.* 

This  very  month  rang  the  bell  for  the  next  scene.  General 
Mariano  Paredes,  another  important  figure  in  the  history  ot 
our  war  with  Mexico,  was  a  brave  but  rather  besotted  officer, 
more  honest  but  less  clever  than  his  leading  contemporaries. 
On  a  mere  pretext,  though  he  owed  much  to  Bustamante,  he 
revolted ;  more  or  less  in  collusion  with  him  Santa  Anna  ixt>- 
nounced  as  mediator;  and  General  Valencia,  correctly  de- 
scribed by  an  American  consul  as  "destitute  of  every  prindple 
of  honor  or  honesty,"  treacherously  getting  hold  of  what  was 
called  the  citadel  at  Mexico,  rebelled  on  his  own  account ; 
check  from  two  knights  and  a  castle,  as  Sefiora  Calder6n 
wittily  described  the  situation.  Weary,  disgusted,  in- 
different, cynical,  men  heard  unmoved  the  "Qui6n  vivc?" 
and  "Centinela  alerte!"  of  the  insurgents  at  the  capital,  and 
between  two  puffs  of  their  cigarettes  gossiped  about  the  revolu- 
tion as  if  it  had  occurred  in  Europe.  It  was  only  a  game  of 
chess,  and  the  public  were  spectators.  They  undra^itood  now 
that  nearly  all  the  pompous  phrases  of  the  politicians  had 
meant,  as  Lara's  Remsta  PolUica  of  1840  put  it,  "Move,  and 
let  me  have  your  place."  * 

In  this  confusion  Santa  Anna,  whom  the  conservatives  had 
now  decided  to  support  instead  of  the  inefficient  Bustamante, 
came  rapidly  to  the  front.  His  triumph  was  soon  foreseen, 
and  the  nation  acquiesced.  Most  people  knew  he  was  a  villain, 
butfelt  that  at  any  rate  he  possessed  energy.  Probably  he  could 
keep  order,  they  said,  and  perhaps,  if  entirely  trusted,  would 
act  well.  If  not,  one  big  rascal  could  not  be  so  bad  as  many 
little  ones ;  and  at  the  very  least  any  change  must  be  an  im- 
provement. In  reality  this  bold,  cunning,  hungry,  sharp 
adventurer,  who  knew  what  he  wanted  and  got  it,  dazzled  the 
average  Mexicans.  They  saw  in  him  a  fulfihnent  of  them- 
selves, and  in  letting  him  rule  they  had  the  feeling  of  success 
without  the  trouble.' 

For  a  while  Bustamante,  whose  government  practically 
faded  out  in  September,  1S41,  resisted  with  dignity  though  with 
no  chance  of  survival ;  but  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  be 
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cut  the  ground  of  legality  from  under  his  own  feet  by  pro- 
nouncing for  Federalism,  and  on  October  7,  Santa  Anna, 
driving  rapidly  through  Mexico  behind  four  white  horses 
belonging  to  a  stockbroker,  with  a  retinue  ot  splendid  coaches 
and  an  immense  escort  of  cavalry,  took  up  his  quarters  at  the 
palace  in  Tacubaya,  a  few  miles  beyond.  Yet  not  a  single 
viva  greeted  his  magnificent  entry  or  his  address  to  Congress. 
Memory  j^ralyzed  admiration.  In  despair,  not  love,  Mexico 
consented  to  be  his.^ 

By  the  new  arrangement,  called  the  Bases  of  Tacubaya,  a 
new  Congress  was  to  draw  a  new  constitution.  Meantime 
some  one,  the  choice  of  s  junta  appointed  by  the  successful 
chief,  was  to  have  the  powers  "  necessary  for  the  organization 
of  all  branches  of  the  public  service,"  and  naturally  Santa 
Anna  himself  received  the  votes  of  his  junta.  This  arrange- 
ment was  r^arded  by  tfae  nation  as  a  mere  parenthesis,  but 
the  General  held  a  dilTerent  idea.  On  October  10,  the  gloomy 
old  cathedral  was  as  bright  as  gold,  silver,  gems  and  hundreds 
of  candles  could  make  it.  Troops  entered  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts, and  formed  to  the  music  of  drums  and  comets.  The 
archbishop  proceeded  to  the  main  entrance  in  cope  and  mitre, 
holding  in  hb  hands  a  crucifix  equally  beautiful  and  precious, 
and  there  he  waited  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when 
a  military  officer,  who  had  not  even  deigned  to  put  on  full 
drraa,  marched  in  and  seated  himself  on  a  splendid  throne. 
A  lai^e  suite  of  generals  followed,  but  none  of  them  ventured 
to  sit,  though  the  Te  Deum  lasted  an  hour ;  and  finally  the  man 
on  the  throne  rose  and  took  this  oath  :  I  swear  to  God  —  to 
do  as  I  please ;  for  such  was  the  meaning  of  the  Bases.  Har- 
dened by  seeing  bis  superior  astuteness,  audacity  and  energy 
balked  so  many  times  by  circumstances  and  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  his  honor,  Santa  Anna  proposed,  now  that  he  once 
more  had  the  power,  to  grip  it  with  a  hand  of  steel." 

As  dictator  he  indulged  himself  by  running  through  the 
entire  diapason  from  childisdmess  to  omnipotence,  announcing 
impossibilides  and  attempting  absurdities.  The  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  freedom  of  speech  were  violated.  The  tariff 
was  juggled  with  for  selfish  pecuniary  reasons.  He  ordered 
the  university  to  give  one  of  his  friends  a  degree  and  a  chair 
—  that  is  to  say,  learning  and  a  profession.    He  closed  a  bank 
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without  allowing  it  the  time  to  liquidate.  He  put  up  a  cheap 
building  of  rubble  work  that  was  merely  an  eyesore  —  though 
Tomel  compared  it  to  the  Simplon  road  of  Napoleon  —  and 
the  city  government  had  to  fall  down  and  worship  it.  His 
amputated  foot  was  dug  up  and  reiitterred  with  extraordinary 
pomp.  On  the  top  of  a  monument  was  erected  a  gilded  statue 
of  him  pointing  toward  Texas,  though  some  said  it  was  pointing 
at  the  mint.  The  Church,  now  governed  by  the  soft  Arch- 
bishop Posada,  drowsy  with  satisfactioii  and  carelessly  fatten- 
ing on  sweetmeats  presented  to  him  by  adoring  nuns,  was  forced 
to  make  "  loans  " ;  and  payments  on  public  debts,  for  which  reve- 
nues had  been  solemnly  pledged,  were  suspended.* 

Nothing,  one  might  almost  say,  was  too  great  or  too  small 
for  Santa  Anna,  if  it  looked  auriferous.  No  coach  wheel  could 
turn  without  first  paying  a  tax.  Anybody  with  a  promising 
scheme  to  get  national  funds  could  find  a  partner  at  the  palace. 
Brokers  and  contractors  took  the  places  of  politicians ;  wealthy 
merchants,  able  to  loan  great  sums  at  great  percentages,  took 
the  places  of  statesmen.  Corruption  was  rampant  everywhere, 
of  course.  "An  arbitrary  system,  indeed,  must  always  be 
a  corrupt  one,"  as  Burke  said;  "there  never  was  a  man  who 
thought  he  bad  no  law  but  his  own  will,  who  did  not  soon  find 
that  he  had  no  end  but  his  own  profit."  These  words  describe 
Santa  Anna's  course.  And  when  bb  chest  was  full  enough 
and  his  army  big  enough,  putting  a  substitute  in  his  place  and 
shaking  off  the  cares  of  state,  he  went  down  to  enjoy  his  gam- 
bling and  cockfightingand  plan  his  next  political  move  at  Manga 
de  Clavo,  secure  from  observation  and  protected  by  troops. 
Hints  of  a  formal  dictatorship  began  to  be  heard.* 

To  keep  up  appearances,  however,  be  summoned  the  pro- 
posed Congress.  A  majority  of  the  members  were  Federalists, 
but  he  promptly  informed  it  that  Federalism  would  not  do, 
and  when  they  in^ted  on  their  notion,  Tomel,  the  minister 
of  war,  who  was  glad  to  be  his  lackey  and  wear  the  livery  of 
the  house,  barred  Congress  out  of  its  hall.  Presently,  without 
a  sign  of  protest  from  any  one,  it  was  dissolved  by  decree; 
and  then  eighty  persons,  chosen  by  the  administration,  drew 
up  a  new  constitution  called  the  Organic  Bases.  Valencia 
was  president  of  this  junta ;  and  both  he  and  Paredes  began 
to  plot  against  the  dictator.    Santa  Anna  forced  them  to 
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swallow  their  ambitions  for  the  time  being,  however,  and  by 
dint  of  military  interference  —  though  his  enemies  were  be- 
stirring themselves  and  he  was  now  increasingly  unpopular  —  he 
became  President  in  January,  1844,  under  the  new  constitution. 
This  appeared  like  a  concession  to  legality,  but  no  doubt  it 
was  intended  as  a  recoil  for  another  spring.  Hia  dream  of 
empire  still  went  on,  it  was  fully  believed.' 

AJthough  the  minister  of  justice  described  this  period  as 
"an  epoch  of  glory"  and  an  "era  of  absolute  felicity,"  the  new 
Congress  manifested  a  disposition  to  antagonize  the  President ; 
but  an  almost  supernatural  dread  of  him  paralyzed  even  his 
enemies,  and  he  readily  bowled  them  over.  Then  he  was 
given  a  special  sum  of  four  millions  for  war  with  Texas;  and 
after  that  sum  was  promptly  absorbed,  he  demanded  not  only 
ten  millions  more  but  "extraordinary  powers"  to  lay  taxes. 
Thb  meant  that  he  wanted  to  have  every  man's  property  at 
his  disposal,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  with  a  foreign 
war  as  excuse  he  would  soon  try  to  make  himself  autocrat. 
Congress  resisted,  and  before  long  was  suspended.^ 

But  now  the  people  took  fire.  They  had  trusted  Santa  Anna 
completely,  and  their  confidence  had  been  as  completely 
abused.  It  was  felt  that  he  had  shown  a  deliberate  intention 
to  ignore  the  public  interest  and  feed  upon  the  nation  —  dis- 
regarding all  personal  rights,  threatening  all  fortunes  and 
contradicting  all  principles.  Paredes,  who  had  never  forgiven 
Santa  Anna  for  running  him  off  the  track  in  1841,  pronounced. 
In  November,  1844,  war  began.  The  President  attempted 
both  to  cajole  and  to  terrorize  his  enemies,  and  moved  against 
the  insurgents  with  a  powerful  army ;  but  on  December  6  the 
troops  at  the  capital  revolted,  and  the  nation  concurred.  In  the 
departments  he  was  particularly  hated,  for  he  had  impover- 
ished them  with  taxes  and  spent  the  money  elsewhere;  but 
Mexico  itself  blazed.  "Death  to  the  lame  manl"  shouted  the 
populace,  dra^ng  his  foot  round  the  streets.  Dazed  and 
overwhelmed,  Santa  Anna,  after  moving  about  irresolutely 
with  his  dwindling  army,  left  it  with  a  small  escort  early  in 
January,  1845,  and  then  took  to  his  heels  with  only  four  serv- 
ants. Before  long  some  peasants  captured  him,  and  later  in 
the  year  he  was  banished.* 

At  first  sight  this  collapse  amazes  us.    It  seems  impossible 
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that  Santa  Anna,  whose  particular  talent  lay  in  discovering 
the  direction  of  political  currents,  should  have  lost  so  suddenly 
his  tremendous  power.  But  the  explanation  is  readily  found. 
Without  a  doubt  he  was  the  foremost  Mexican  of  his  time. 
Seen  at  the  head  of  a  ragged,  undisciplined  mob  called  a  regi- 
ment, inspiring  them  with  eye,  gesture  and  words,  and  leading 
them  on  with  almost  electrical  energj*;  seen  at  a  banquet, 
where  he  could  show  himself  —  despite  the  six  colonels  erect 
and  stiff  behind  his  chair  —  merely  a  prince  of  good  fellows, 
dignified  but  cordial,  courtly  but  unrestrained,  brilliant  yet 
apparently  simple ;  seen  at  the  council  board,  seizing  upon  a 
shrewd  idea  expressed  by  one  of  his  associates  and  developing, 
illustrating  and  applying  it  in  a  way  that  made  its  real  author 
marvel  at  his  chief's  wisdom ;  seen  in  one  of  his  outbursts  of 
Jacksonian  rage,  as  when  he  threatened  at  a  diplomatic  re- 
ception to  run  the  boundary  line  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  at  the  cannon's  mouth ;  seen  at  the  opera  house, 
in  a  crimson  and  gold  box  with  a  retinue  of  crimson  and  gold 
officers,  dressed  in  the  plainest  of  costumes  himself,  and  wearing 
on. his  countenance  an  interesting  expression  of  gentle  melan- 
choly and  resignation,  as  if  he  were  sacrificing  himself  for  the 
nation  and  shrank  from  the  gaze  of  an  adoring  public  —  seen 
in  these  and  other  phases  he  appeared  remarkable,  and  even, 
as  combining  them,  extraordinary.' 

But  in  reality  he  was  a  charlatan.  Though  head  of  an  army, 
he  knew  nothing  of  militarj'  science ;  though  head  of  a  nation, 
he  knew  nothing  of  statesmanship.  By  right  of  superiority 
and  by  right  of  conquest  Mexico  seemed  to  be  his ;  and,  with 
what  Burke  described  as  "  the  generous  rapacity  of  the  princelj' 
eagle,"  he  proposed  to  take  the  chief  share  of  wealth,  power, 
honor  and  pleasure,  leaving  to  others  the  remnants  of  these 
as  a  compensation  for  doing  the  work.  It  was  a  cardinal 
principle  with  him  that  the  masses  could  be  ignored ;  and  in 
1844,  having  reduced  the  Church  to  subservience  and  formed 
a  combination  with  the  military  and  the  financial  men,  based 
on  a  community  of  interest  in  exploiting  the  national  revenues, 
he  deemed  himself  invulnerable,  the  more  so  because  the 
coterie  of  base  flatterers  that  he  loved  to  have  about  him  re- 
flected this  conviction.  Of  a  true  national  uprising  he  had  no 
coKceptiiin ;    and   when    this    came,   finding    himself    in  the 
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presence  of  a  power  that  amazed  and  overawed  him,  seeing 
his  axioms  disproved  and  his  pillars  going  down,  he  lost  heart, 
and  plunged  from  the  zenith  to  the  nadir  of  his  essentially 
emotional  nature.* 

Santa  Anna's  legal  successor  was  General  J.  J.  Herrera, 
president  of  the  council  of  state,  a  fair,  pacific,  reasonable  and 
honest  man ;  and  the  new  ministry  commanded  respect.  For 
a  time  the  halcyon  days  of  1825  returned.  This  was  the  first 
great  popular  movement  since  Mexico  had  become  independent. 
All  had  imited  in  it,  and  therefore  all  were  in  harmony ;  every 
one  had  assisted,  and  therefore  every  one  felt  an  agreeable 
e]q>ectation  of  reward.  Factions  laid  down  their  arms.  For 
a  few  weeks  all  remembered  they  were  Mexicaos.  But  the 
situation  was  extremely  difficult.  Santa  Anna's  constitution, 
which  commanded  no  respect  because  neither  authorized  by 
the  people  nor  endorsed  by  good  results,  was  still  in  force. 
All  who  believed  in  his  system,  including  twenty  thousand 
half-pay  —  or  rather  no-pay  —  officers,  dissipated,  hungry  and 
reckless,  began  at  once  to  plot  for  his  return  or  for  some  one 
of  the  same  kind  to  succeed  him.  Herrera's  aim  to  introduce 
reffHins,  both  civil  and  military,  gave  great  offence.  Faredes, 
representing  the  Church  and  the  aristocracy,  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  main  army,  and  soon  showed  a  disposition  to  hold  aloof. 
Indeed  every  prominent  man  had  a  busily  scheming  clique.*" 

The  correct  course  for  the  new  President  would  have  been 
to  declare  for  the  constitution  of  1824,  and  throw  himself  upon 
the  Fedonlists ;  but,  fearing  that  such  a  step  would  excite 
a  revolution,  he  adopted  the  timid  and  hopeless  policy  of  trying 
to  balance  one  party  against  another.  Owing  to  fear  of  the 
army,  though  he  knew  he  could  not  rely  upon  it,  he  dared  not 
organize  militia;  and  before  long  a  body  of  troops  were  al- 
lowed to  revolt  with  impunity.  Soon,  therefore,  the  govern- 
ment had  no  prestige  and  no  substantial  backing.  Every  sort 
of  a  complaint  was  made  against  it.  The  financial  trouble 
became  acute.  Confusion  and  uncertainty  reigned,  and  the 
President  was  physically  incapable  of  a  bard  day's  work.'" 

In  March  a  conspiracy  that  indicated  an  ominous  combina-    ■ 
tion  of  Federalists  and  Santannistas  came  to  light.     In  May, 
under    strenuous    pressure    from    England    and    France,    the 
government  shrinkingly  agreed  to  recognize  Texas  if  she  would 
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bind  herself  not  to  join  the  United  States ;  and  this  wiae  though 
tardy  move  brought  an  avalanche  of  abuse  upon  it.  In  June 
the  Federalists  rose,  but  the  affair  was  badly  managed  and 
failed.  Tornel,  the  arch-plotter,  a  general  who  never  had  a 
command,  was  sent  to  the  northern  army ;  and  other  turbulent 
men  were  imprisoned.  But  still  the  government  merely 
drifted  —  blind,  irresolute,  vacillating,  moribund ;  and  the 
general  public  looked  on  with  complete  indifference.  Going 
to  sleep  red  and  waking  up  green  —  for  revolutions  usually 
began  at  night  —  was  no  longer  a  novelty.'" 

In  August  the  ministers  resigned ;  "  the  chief  offices  of  state 
were  begging  in  the  streets,"  wrote  the  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times;  and  the  men  who  finally  took  them,  while 
personally  well  enough,  had  little  strength  and  less  prestige. 
By  September  the  government  stood  in  hourly  fear  of  a  revo- 
lution ;  but  so  little  booty  could  be  seen,  that  although  the 
plots  thickened,  they  were  lazily . developed,  and  amounted  to 
nothing.  Paredes,  the  Santannistas  and  the  Federalists 
became  constantly  more  threatening,  however,  and  the  ad- 
'  ministration  more  and  more  afraid  to  take  any  step  whatever, 
good  or  bad.  Nobody  could  guess  what  it  would  do  to-day 
from  what  it  did  yesterday.  The  anarchy  of  weakness  con- 
stituted the  government.  A  triumvirate  of  Paredes,  Tornel 
and  Valencia  was  much  talked  of.  Many  prayed  for  acme 
respectable  despot,  many  for  a  foreign  prince ;  and  some  of  the 
more  thoughtful  suggested  cautiously  an  American  protectorate. 
"Sterile,  deplorably  sterile"  has  been  the  movement  against 
Santa  Anna,  exclaimed  the  friendly  Siglo  XIX  in  October, 
describing  it  as  "a  moment  of  happy  illusion."  By  this  time 
the  administration  was  powerless  even  at  the  capital ;  and  on 
November  30  El  Amigo  del  Pueblo,  an  opposition  sheet,  an- 
nounced, "There  is  no  government  in  Mexico,"  This,  how- 
ever, was  premature.  Before  the  denouement  of  this  tragi-farce 
the  United  States  was  to  enter  upon  the  scene ;  and  as  this  new 
phase  of  the  drama  requires  to  be  prepared  for,  we  must  here 
leave  Herrera,  for  a  brief  space,  in  the  midst  of  his  difficulties."* 

Sterile  indeed  and  most  deplorable  was  the  whole  series  of 
events  that  we  have  now  followed.  One  is  glad  to  pass  on ; 
but  let  it  be  noted  first  that  while  circumstances  promoted', 
they  did  not  produce  it.    The  Mexicans  knew  better,   far 
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better,  than  they  acted.  In  1824  the  Constituent  Congresa 
pointed  out  distinctly  in  a  solemn  address  to  the  nation,  that 
without  virtue  liberal  institutions  would  fail,  revolution  would 
follow  revolution,  anarchy  would  ensue ;  and  as  time  went  on 
editors  and  orators  frequently  traced  the  causes  of  Mexico's 
downfall  in  vivid  and  truthful  sentences.  The  trouble  was 
that  a  great  majority  of  those  who  might  have  advanced  her 
welfare  preferred  ease  to  effort,  guile  to  wisdom,  self-indulgence 
to  self-control,  private  advantage  to  the  public  weal,  partisan 
victory  to  national  success;  and  naturally,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  few  honorable,  public-spirited  citizens  could  seldom 
command  a  sufGcient  following  to  accomplish  anything  Our 
leading  public  men,  said  a  contemporary,  having  been  for  one 
reason  or  another  contemptible,  have  learned  to  despise  and 
distrust  one  another,  and  the  public,  sick  to  death  of  their 
manoeuvres,  have  learned  to  despise  and  distrust  them  ail; 
yet  such  persons  —  demagogues  and  soldiers  —  were  stili 
permitted  to  lead.  Paper  constitutions  and  paper  laws, 
naturally  of  little  validity  in  the  eyes  of  such  a  wilful,  passionate 
racf,  had  been  rendered  by  experience  contemptible. 
/_For  the  consequences,  if  there  be  such  a  principle  as  national 
responsibility,  the  people  as  a  body  were  responsible ;  and  so 
they  were  for  the  results  of  this  deplorable  schooling  as  it 
affected  the  relations  between  their  country  and  ours.  The 
inheritance  from  Spain  had  been  unfortunate,  but  there  had 
been  time  enough  to  recover  from  it ;  and  instead  of  improving, 
the  Mexicans  bad  even  degenerated/^ 
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THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED   STATES 
AND  MEXICO 

1825-1843 

In  turning  from  the  domestic  to  the  foreign  affairs  of  Mexico 
we  must  beware  of  carrying  prejudice  with  us.  Our  minds 
must  be  open  to  all  the  facts,  and  see  them  exactly  as  they  were. 
But  it  is  right  and  even  necessary,  for  our  guidance  in  interpret- 
ing these  facts,  to  presume  that  aliens,  traditionally  disliked 
by  the  Mexicans,'  were  treated  no  more  kindly,  fairly  and 
honestly  than  fellow-citizens;  and  the  evidence  is  conclusive 
that  even  the  highest  authorities  were  generally  unbusinesslike, 
often  unjust  or  tricky,  and  on  too  many  occa^ons  positively 
dishonorable  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners.* 

Our  first  minister  to  Mexico,  received  there  on  June  1,  1825, 
was  Joel  R.  Poinsett.  Apparently  a  better  man  for  the  office 
could  not  have  been  chosen  or  even  created ;  and  the  warm 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  cause  c^  Spanish-American 
independence,  our  prompt  recognition  of  Mexico,  and  the  fact 
that  her  political  institutions  had  been  modeled  upon  ours, 
were  additional  auguries  for  the  success  of  his  mission.  But 
duty  required  him  to  stand  for  a  Protestant  power  in  a  country 
intensely  Roman  Catholic,  to  represent  democracy  where  the 
dominant  element  consisted  of  aristocrats  hoping  more  or  less 
generally  for  a  Bourbon  king,  to  support  Monroe's  doctrine 
of  America  for  the  Americans  against  the  strength  of  Europe 
and  the  European  affiliations  of  Mexico,  to  vindicate  the  equal 
position  of  the  United  States  where  Great  Britain  had  estab- 
lished a  virtual  protectorate,  to  insist  upon  full  commercial 
privileges  when  the  Spanish-American  states  favored  mutual 
concessions,  and  to  antagonize  other  influences  possessing  no 
little  strength.* 
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His  only  feasible  course  was  to  afGliate  with  men  of  the  popu- 
lar, democratic,  Federalist  party.  Largely  through  his  advice 
they  abandoned  their  plan  of  rebelling,  placed  their  confidence 
in  organization  and  the  ballot,  and  so  gained  the  ascendency. 
They  soon  fell  into  excesses  of  their  own,  however,  which  they 
were  glad  to  charge  against  a  Protestant  and  foreigner ;  all  the 
other  elements  antagonized  by  him  joined  in  the  accusations; 
envy  of  the  recognized  prosperity  of  the  United  States  assisted ; 
and  in  the  end  he  came  to  be  almost  universally  denounced  by 
the  Mexicans  as  the  diabolical  agent  of  a  jealous,  hypocritical, 
deigning  government.^ 

Lot  course,  the  Poinsett  affair  planted  a  root  of  bitterness  in 
the  United  States^  Our  national  authorities  could  but  protest 
against  the  attacks  upon  our  minister  that  were  made  by  state 
legislatures  in  contempt  of  all  diplomatic  usage,  against  the 
neglect  of  the  Mexican  Executive  to  shield  him,  and  against 
the  general  attitude  of  distrust  and  ill-will  exhibited  by  that 
country.  Indeed,  our  government  fully  believed  that  baseless 
popular  clamor  had  been  permitted  to  exert  "a  sinister  in- 
fluence" against  the  Americans  in  its  councils,  and  pointedly 
informed  Guerrero  that  unless  "a  marked  change"  in  the 
temper  of  his  administration  should  "speedily"  occur,  a  col- 
lision might  result;  and  of  course  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  abusive  and  even  ferocious 
treatment  accorded  to  our  representative,  against  whom  no 
charges  were  made  by  the  Mexican  government,  and  to  resent 
still  more  keenly  the  insults  that  were  lavished  upon  the 
character  and  purposes  of  the  American  nation.  y'TTie  fact 
that  Poinsett  continued  to  be  an  important  factor  in  our  public 
life,  even  becoming  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  at  a  later  day, 
tended  to  emphasize  these  feelings,  both  official  and  popular.* 
Besides  all  this,  official  work  of  his  added  to  the  irritation  in 
both  countries.  As  oneof  his  principal  duties,  he  was  instructed 
to  make  a  treaty  reaffirming  the  boundary  agreed  upon  with 
Spain  in  IS19,  or,  if  he  could,  buy  a  portion  at  least  of  Texas. 
The  proposal  that  our  neighbor  should  sell  us  territory  has  been 
called  by  partisan  writers  in  the  United  States,  insulting,  but 
as  we  have  made  purchases  from  Spain,  France,  Russia  and 
Mexico  herself,  this  accusation  is  evidently  unwarranted. 
On  tiie  other  hand  the  suggestion  was  reasonable.    We  for  our 
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part  desired  the  land,  aside  from  its  intrinsic  value,  as  a  needed 
protection  to  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi;  and  Mexico 
not  only  appeared  to  misprize  it,  but  could  have  strengthened 
herself  somewhat  by  letting  it  go.  Later  it  became  a  fashion 
with  her  public  men  to  declaim  about  its  preciousness  and 
beauty ;  but  as  late  as  1836,  according  to  Santa  Anna  himself, 
many  officials  did  not  know  where  Tejtas  was  or  what  nation 
claimed  it.  Mexico  bad  ten  times  the  area  she  could  people, 
and  what  she  needed  in  that  quarter  was  the  means  of  shielding 
her  northern  settlements  from  the  Indians.  Moreover,  under 
contracts  already  made,  Texas  was  filling  up  with  men  who, 
as  President  Victoria  saw  in  1825,  were  not  at  all  likely  to 
assimilate  with  the  Mexicans;  and  since  it  was  recognized 
that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  admitting  such  colonists,  it 
might  well  have  seemed  the  part  of  wisdom  to  cut  off  the 
infected  section  before  it  should  set  an  example  of  dissatis- 
faction, and  perhaps  cause  trouble  also  with  the  United  States.' 

Poinsett,  accordingly,  taking  the  matter  up  in  July,  1825, 
stated  frankly  that  the  treaty  of  1819  was  rect^nized  by  his 
country  as  binding,  but  expressed  a  desire  to  lay  it  aside,  and 
fix  upon  a  more  satisfactory  line.  This  pleased  Victoria  and 
Alam&n,  for  they  imagined  they  could  push  the  boundary 
eastward  almost  to  the  Mississippi,  but  in  spite  of  Poinsett's 
urgency  and  his  droppii^  the  plan  to  extend  our  territory, 
a  long  delay  followed.  At  last,  however,  on  January  12, 1828,  a 
treaty  of  limits  reaffirming  the  agreement  with  Spain  was  duly 
signed.  In  the  course  of  April  it  reached  Washington  and  was 
ratified.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  our  secretary  of  state 
notified  the  Mexican  representative  that  he  was  ready  to 
exchange  ratifications,  and  reminded  him  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  instrument  thia  would  have  to  be  done  by  May 
12 ;  but  Obregdn  was  not  prepared  to  act,  and  for  that  reason 
the  treaty  failed.* 

Yet  the  Mexicans  not  only  held  that  the  United  States  caused 
the  miscarriage  in  order  to  prosecute  designs  upon  Texas,  but 
charged  officially  as  well  as  on  the  street,  with  neither  evidence 
nor  plausibility  in  favor  of  the  accusation,  that  our  mituster 
stole  the  paper  —  entrusted  to  him  on  May  10  for  transmissiwi 
—  which  would  have  authorized  Obreg6n  to  exchange  the 
ratifications.    So  we  had  in  1830  this  extraordinary  picture: 
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on  the  one  hand,  the  United  States  earnestly  desirii^  the 
prosperity  and  friendship  of  Mexico,  and  pursuing  a  just  and 
sympathetic  policy  towards  her;  and,  on  the  other,  Mexico- 
accusing  us  of  hostile  intentions  and  the  basest  arts.  From 
that  day  on,  everything  we  did  was  viewed  with  a  jaundiced 
eye.5 

The  treaty  of  limits  was,  however,  revived  by  fresh  ne- 
gotiations, and  in  April,  1832,  went  into  effect.  By  its  terms 
a  joint  commission  to  run  the  line  had  to  be  appointed  within 
a  year  from  this  date,  and  presently  Mexico  received  notice, 
both  at  her  own  capital  and  at  ours,  that  an  American  com- 
missioner had  been  named ;  but  she  paid  no  attention  to  the 
matter,  and  the  year  expired.  Our  minbter  was  then  directed 
to  negotiate  a  new  agreement,  labored  for  more  than  twelve 
months,  and  finally,  by  addressing  strong  language  personally 
to  the  acting  President,  carried  the  point.  Yet  the  United 
States  was  officially  denounced  for  endeavoring  —  and  by 
wretched  artifices  —  to  delay  the  fixing  of  the  boundary.^ 

Meanwhile  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  proposed  by 
Poinsett  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  treaty  of  limits,  bad 
been  pursuing  a  checkered  career,  though  a  similar  agreement 
between  Mexico  and  England  went  rapidly  through.  At  one 
stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Mexican  plenipotentiaries  kept 
our  minister  entirely  in  the  dark  about  an  important  concession 
made  to  Great  Britain,  falsely  assuring  him  that  equally 
favorable  terms  were  offered  to  this  country.  Indeed,  Victoria 
showed  a  strong  disposition  to  block  the  business  altogether. 
July  10,  1826,  however,  the  negotiators  reached  an  agreement, 
but  it  did  not  prove  satisfactory  to  the  American  Senate.  A 
second  treaty  signed  in  February,  1828,  did  not  please  the 
Congress  of  Mexico,  and  was  properly  rejected.  At  a  later 
date  negotiations  were  again  resumed ;  but  in  1831  that  body 
held  the  matter  in  abeyance  for  more  than  nine  months.  At 
last,  one  day  before  the  session  was  to  close,  our  minister  gave 
notice  that  unless  the  treaty  were  concluded,  he  would  leave 
the  country.  The  government  at  Washington  also  exerted 
some  pressure  by  insisting  that  the  two  matters  should  fare  . . 
alike,  and  postponing  the  re-ratification  of  the  treaty  of  limits ;  / 
and  consequently  both  treaties  became  law  at  the  same  time,  / 
April  5,  1832.    Yet  fcH-  nearly  a  year  the  commercial  treaty  | 
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was  not  promulgated  by  Mexico;    and  bence,  tbougb  ha 
citizens  residing  in  the  United  States  could  bave  the  benefit  - 
of  it,  Americans  in  Mexico  could  not,  for  tbe  local  autborities 
witb  wboni  it  w&s  necessary  to  deal  declared  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  sucb  an  agreement.* 

Toward  the  close  of  1829  Guerrero,  as  a  desperate  throw  for 
popuhtrity,  asked  for  tbe  recall  of  Poinsett,  merely  saying  that 
public  opinion  demanded  it ;  and  then  for  about  six  years  the 
United  States  had  as  its  representative  a  friend  of  Jackson's 
named  Anthony  Butler,  whose  only  qualifications  for  the  post 
were  an  acquaintance  with  Texas  and  a  strong  desire  to  see 
the  United  States  obtain  it.  In  brief,  he  was  a  national  dis- 
grace. Besides  havii^  been  through  bankruptcy  more  tban 
once,  if  we  may  believe  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington, 
and  having  a  financial  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  this  Mexican 
territory,  be  was  personally  a  bully  and  swashbuckler,  ignorant 
at  first*  of  the  Spanish  language  and  even  the  forms  of  diplo- 
macy, shamefully  careless  about  legation  affairs,  wholly  un- 
principled as  to  methods,  and,  by  the  testimony  of  two  American 
consuls,  openly  scandalous  in  his  conduct.  One  virtue,  to  be 
sure,  according  to  his  own  account  he  possessed:  he  never 
drank  spirits ;  but  one  leams  of  this  with  regret,  for  an  over- 
dose of  alcohol  would  sometimes  be  a  welcome  excuse  for  him.* 

His  particular  business  was  to  obtain  as  much  of  Texas  as 
pos^ble,  an  enteiprise  that  lay  close  to  Jackson's  heart;  and 
he  began  by  visiting  the  province  —  about  whose  loyalty  and 
relations  with  the  United  States  much  concern  was  already  felt 
at  Mexico  —  when  on  the  way  to  his  post.  This  promise  of 
indiscretion  in  office  was  admirably  fulfilled.  Maintaimng  a 
hold  on  our  President  by  positive  assurances  of  success,  he 
loafed,  schemed,  made  overtures,  threatened,  was  ignored, 
rebuffed,  snubbed  and  cajoled,  fancied  he  could  outplay  or 
buy  the  astute  and  hostile  Alamfin,  tried  to  do  "underworking" 
with  Pedraza,  plotted  bribery  with  one  Hernandez,  tbe  con- 
fessor of  Santa  Anna's  sister,  grossly  violated  his  conciliatory 
instructions  by  engaging  in  a  truculent  personal  affair  with 
Tornel,  and  was  finally,  after  ceasing  to  represent  us,  ordered 
out  of  the  country.  In  short  he  succeeded  only  in  proving 
that  we  had  for  minister  a  cantanl^rous,  incompetent  rascal, 
in  making  it  appear  that  our  government  was  eager  to  obtain 
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Mexican  territory,  and  in  suggesting  —  though  explicitly  and 
repeatedly  ordered  to  eschew  all  equivocal  methods  —  that  we 
felt  no  scruples  as  to  means.  On  the  ground  of  Butler's  con- 
nection with  disaffected  Texas,  Mexico  politely  asked  for  his 
recall  near  the  close  of  1835,  and  in  December  Powhatan  Ellis, 
bom  a  Virginian  but  now  a  federal  judge  in  Missbsippi,  was 
appointed  chargS  d'affaires.'"  . 

A  few  months  later  Texas  broke  away  from  the  mother-  V 
country,  and  her  former  lords  felt  sure  that  from  beginning  to    \ 
end,  in  the  colonization,  rebellion  and  successful  defence  of     I 
that  region,  the  hand  of  the  American  government  could  plainly      i 
enough  be  seen.    Their  state  of  feeling  seemed  to  Butler  "a 
perfect  tempest  of  pasfflon,"  and  Ellis  believed  that  the  Cabinet 
of  Mexico  discussed  seriously  the  question  of  an  open  rupture 
with  the  United  States.    The  Mexican  view,  however,  although 
supported  by  a  section  of  the  American  public,  was  radically  — ^ 
incorrect.     Essentially  the  migration  of  our  citizens  across  the 
Sabine  formed  a  part  of  the  great  movement  that  peopled  the       j' 
Mississippi  valley.     The  causes  of  the  Texan  rebellion  werev*^ 
provided  by  Mexico  herself..  That  step  actually  crossed  the 
wish  and  aims  of  our  administration,  which  desired  to  buy 
the  province  —  not  see  it  become  an  independent  country. 
From  the  very  first,  our  national  authorities  proclaimed  and  en-^ 
deavored  to  enforce  neutrality ;  and  they  gave  the  Texans  no  /^ 
assistance  in  their  struggle  for  independence.    The  British 
nunister  at  Mexico  expressed  the  opinion  to  Santa  Anna  that 
our  government  had  done  all  that  could  be  expected,  and  ell 
that  lay  in  its  power ;  and  Santa  Anna  did  not  venture  to  deny 
this.     Individual    Americans    and    sometimes    Americans    in 
groups  did,  it  is  true,  contribute  materially  to  aid  the  cause  of 
Texas;    but  in  most  cases  their  action  was  entirely  lawful, 
while  in  the  others  it  could  not  be  prevented.     Moreover, 
these  few  trespasses  against  the  law  of  neutrality  were  in 
substance  only  just  retribution  for  the  tyranny,  misgovem- 
ment   and   atrocities   of   Mexico.     In   reality,   therefore,   our 
skirts  were  as  clear  as  reasonably  could  have  been  expected." 

One  phase  of  the  case,  however,  which  excited  special  in- 
dignation at  Mexico,  requires  notice.  Two  streams  from  the 
north  send  their  waters  into  Sabine  Lake,  and  it  was  held  by 
some  that  either  of  these  could  be  regarded  as  the  Sabine 
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River  and,  therefore,  as  marking  the  bouDdaiy.  In  October, 
1833,  Butter  urged  that  we  iosist  upon  the  western  stream, 
commonly  called  the  Nechea,  and  occupy  in  force  the  valuable 
intermediate  region,  which  included  Nacogdoches ;  and  for  a 
time  Jackson  felt  inclined  to  do  so.  Near  the  close  of  1835 
Mexico  was  oflScially  warned  against  encroaching  upon  our 
territory  while  fighting  the  Texans,  and  suspected  that  Secre- 
tary of  State  Forsyth  took  this  action  with  a  view  to  the  Nacog- 
doches district.  She  therefore  became  alarmed,  and  early 
in  1S36  a  special  minister  hastily  set  out  for  Washington  to 
investigate  the  matter.  This  minister  was  Manuel  E.  de 
Gorostiza,  a  witty,  agreeable  man  of  the  world,  Mexican  by 
birth,  Spanish  by  education,  the  author  of  some  clever  dramas, 
but  not  professionally  a  topographer,  a  lawyer  or  even  a  dip- 
lomat." 
Then  a  delicate  matter  became  suddenly  menacing.  On 
-  both  sides  of  the  Sabine  there  were  Indians,  who  loved  war, 
whisky  and  plunder  as  much  as  they  hated  work  and  the 
whites.  A  paper  boundary,  particularly  one  in  dispute, 
meant  nothing  to  them.  Once  roused,  they  were  practically 
sure,  as  Gorostiza  admitted,  to  rob  and  murder  wherever  they 
could;  and  not  only  the  fighting  in  Texas  but  at  least  one 
Mexican  emissary  enkindled  their  passions.  United  States 
Indians  crossed  the  line  and  perpetrated  outrages.  Homes 
were  abandoned.  People  fled  panic-stricken  from  the  vicinity 
of  Nacogdoches;  citizens  of  the  town  implored  American 
protection  against  our  own  Indians;  and  evidence  of  an 
incipient  conflagration  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  General 
E.  P.  Gaines,  who  commanded  our  troops  on  the  border." 

Now  the  treaty  of  amity  required  each  country  to  prevent 
its  Indians  from  ravaging  the  other;  but,  as  Mexico  did  not 
wish  us  at  this  time  to  keep  our  savages  from  harassing  the 
Texans,  and  did  not  request  us  to  act  for  her  in  fulfilling  h«- 
pledge,  which  she  could  not  fulfil  herself,  possibly  the  treaty, 
though  often  cited  by  the  United  States,  had  technically  no 
direct  bearing.  But  the  American  government  argued  rightly 
that  substance  was  more  important  than  form ;  that  the  intent 
of  the  treaty  was  to  require  both  countries  to  prevent  "  by  all 
the  means  in  their  power"  an  Indian  war  on  the  frontier ;  that 
it  was  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Executive  to  protect  our 
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people,  who,  as  Gorostiza  virtually  admitted,  were  liable  to 
be  endangered  by  the  threatened  conflagration ;  that  as  it  was 
known  to  be  physically  impossible  for  Mexico  to  comply  with 
the  treaty,  she  could  not  complain  of  us  for  doing  what  she  had 
agreed  ought  to  be  done,  and  had  undertaken  to  do ;  that, 
should  it  be  necessary  to  cross  what  had  been  commonly 
assumed  to  be  the  boundary  in  order  to  perform  our  duty  — 
particularly  in  order  to  prevent  our  own  Indians  from  per- 
petrating outrages  on  the  other  side  —  common  sense  and  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty  warranted  our  doing  it;  and  that,  on 
account  of  the  distance  to  the  Sabine,  it  was  necessary  to  give 
the  general  commanding  there  a  certain  credence  and  a  certain 
discretion.  Our  government  could  have  reasoned  also,  and 
very  likely  it  did,  that  the  strong  desire  of  the  Texans,  de  facto 
successors  to  the  Mexicans  in  that  region,  that  we  should  fulfil 
the  obligation  which  the  treaty  created,  was  an  additional 
ground  for  so  doing." 

Accordingly  Gaines,  while  ordered  with  strong  emphasis  to 
maintain  a  ligid  neutrality,  was  authorized  to  advance  as  far 
as  Nacogdoches  —  an  excellent  point  from  which  to  defend  the 
American  frontier  and  prevent  our  Indians  from  operating 
beyond  it  —  should  such  a  step  seem  positively  necessary ; 
and  then,  as  measures  of  precaution,  Forsyth  not  only  ex- 
plained our  views  and  intentions  personally  to  Gorostiza, 
but  made  in  writing  what  that  minister  himself  described  as 
a  "frank  and  noble"  statement,  saying  that  the  occupation 
of  the  intermediate  region,  should  it  occur,  would  be  temporary 
and  for  the  sole  purpose  indicated,  and  would  have  no  signifi- 
cance in  regard  to  the  boundary  question.'* 

Apparently  satisfied  by  the  directness  and  candor  of  this 
policy,  Gorostiza  at  first  admitted  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  Texas  in  order  to  punish  actual  or  prevent 
intended  outrages,  and  thus  conceded  that  the  frontier  could 
be  crossed  without  offence.  But  apparently,  when  he  had 
taken  leave  of  the  secretary  of  state,  his  distrust  returned, 
and  his  Mexican  subtlety  imagined  all  sorts  of  ugly  possibilities. 
It  disturbed  him  that  Forsyth  did  not  formally  commit  himself, 
in  advance  of  a  survey,  against  the  Neches  claim.  It  alarmed 
him  to  find  that  the  state  department  could  not  give  him 
early  and  exact  information  as  to  Gaines's  movements  in  a 
TOT-  I — w 
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remote,  unsettled  re^on.  He  felt  angry  that  Lewis  Cass,  who 
was  secretarj'  of  war  but  of  course  had  no  control  over  our 
foreign  relations,  looked  upon  Nacogdoches  as  American 
territory.  Various  other  things  also  appeared  to  him  sus- 
picious, when  really  his  tack  of  judgment  was  the  chief  or  only 
reason.  Most  important  of  alt,  no  doubt,  he  thought  of  public 
opinion  in  Mexico,  which  was  entirely  unacquainted  with 
Americaa  directness  as  exemplified  by  Forsyth,  intensely 
suspicious  of  us,  and  intensely  hostile.** 

He  retracted,  therefore,  as  mudi  as  possible  of  his  con- 
currence, opened  a  war  of  notes  upon  our  state  department, 
and  near  the  end  of  the  year  1836,  on  learning  from  the  secre- 
tary that  in  spite  of  his  objections  American  troops  had  gone 
to  Nacogdoches,  demanded  his  passports,  and  left  our  shores 
in  vTath.  His  conduct  in  so  doing  was  officially  endorsed  hy 
his  government,  and  anti-American  feeling  in  that  country 
became  deeper  and  hotter  than  before.  Nothing  could  be 
seen  there  except  that  "sacred"  soil  claimed  and  long  occupied 
by  Mexico,  though  now  out  of  her  control,  had  been  profaned 
by  Gaines's  troops,  and  tlius,  as  all  Mexicans  argued,  the  way 
opened  for  limitless  aggressions.  To  make  the  case  even 
worse,  it  was  erroneously  believed  that  Houston's  victory  at 
San  Jacinto  had  really  been  gained  by  troops  then  in  the  ser\'ice 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  said  that  we  were  preparing  to 
attack  Mexico  very  soon  by  sea  and  by  land,'* 
•/  Our  recognition  of  Texas,  which  occurred  early  in  1837,  was 
yentirely  in  line  with  our  previous  action  in  similar  cases,  was 
less  prompt  than  our  recognition  of  Mexico  herself  had  been, 
and  seemed  not  only  warranted  but  required  by  the  circum- 
stances. That  republic  had  a  government  in  operation  which 
appeared  to  be  competent,  and  was  thought  likely  to  endure. 
Santa  Anna,  the  President  of  Mexico,  admitted  that  she  could 
not  hope  to  gain  control  of  the  revolted  province,  even  should 
its  troops  be  vanquished  in  the  field,  and  expressed  a  desire 
that  we  should  open  the  way  to  a  settlement  of  the  controversy- 
by  granting  recognition.  After  1836,  as  the  Mexican  minister  of 
war  stated  eight  years  later,  there  was  no  serious  talk  of  attempt- 
ing to  subdue  Texas,  At  the  date  of  recognition,  since  war  be- 
~—  tween  us  and  Mexico  seemed  almost  inevitable,  there  appeared 
to  be  no  great  need  of  considering  her  susceptibilities;   and  it 
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VBs  feared  that  England  entertained  certun  designs,  unfavorable 
to  us,  regarding  Texas,  which  could  be  defeated  or  at  least 
hindered  by  taking  this  action.  As  Mexico  was  totally  unable 
to  protect  American  vessels  in  the  port  of  Galveston,  we  had  to 
establish  relations  with  the  power  that  could  do  so,  or  else  con- 
duct an  important  part  of  our  trade  under  hazardous  conditions ; 
and  no  commercial  nation  willingly  accepts  the  second  alter- 
native in  such  a  case.  Finally,  the  leading  powers  of  Europe 
endorsed  our  course  by  doing  the  same  thing  before  any  ma- 
terial change  in  the  situation  occurred."  , 

Mexico,  however,  would  see  none  of  these  facts.  Our  •' 
earliest  moves  toward  recognition  were  looked  upon  by  her, 
said  the  British  minister,  "as  the  consummation  of  a  design 
long  since  entertained"  to  rob  her  of  that  valuable  territory, 
and  excited,  as  he  remarked,  a  "bitter  animosity"  that  no 
explanation  could  even  mitigate ;  and  our  formal  action  be- 
came  one  more  standing  ground  of  complaint  and  wrath  against  •^ 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States.'*  "^  y 

In  1842  Mexican  feeling  was  intensified.  At  this  time  Santa  ^ 
Anna  thought  it  advisable  to  rekindle  the  Texan  war,  now 
virtually  dormant  for  six  years.  Very  likely  be  did  not  wish 
to  let  the  case  go  by  default;  naturally  his  recollections  of 
Texan  hospitality  moved  him  to  reciprocate ;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility he  believed  that  any  prospect  of  fighting  Texas  or  the 
United  States  in  the  name  of  national  honor  would  help  to 
make  his  autocratic  military  rule  more  acceptable.  Accord- 
ingly, several  annoying  though  ineffective  raids  beyond  the 
Rio  Grande  occurred,  and  a  serious  invasion  was  threatened. 
Upon  this,  many  Texan  sympathizers  in  the  Unites  States  and 
many  who  thought  they  saw  England  supporting  the  Mexican 
operations,  held  meetings,  contributed  funds,  and  even  migrated 
to  Texas  with  guns  on  their  shoulders,  all  of  which  they  could 
legally  do." 

In  pursuance  of  Santa  Anna's  policy  ^ — probably  also  to 
gratify  the  strong  and  universal  sentiment  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
aid  the  anti-Texas  and  anti-administration  party  in  the  United 
States,  neutralize  perhaps  the  good  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  England  resulting  from  the  settlement 
of  our  northeastern  boundary,  and  pos^bly  gain  the  sympatic 
not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  her  friend  Louis  Philippe  — 
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Bocanegra,  tbe  minister  of  relations,  now  declared  war  upon 
us  in  the  field  of  diplomacy.  May  12,  1842,  he  addressed 
Daniel  Webster,  then  secretary  of  state,  directly,  protestinf 
against  the  aid  given  Texas  by  our  citizens,  and  asking  whether 
the  United  States  could  injure  Mexico  any  more,  if  openly  at 
war  against  her.  "Certainly  not,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  his  own 
question.  Then  he  issued  a  circular  to  the  diplomatic  corps 
at  Mexico,  in  which  he  charged  our  government  with  tolerating 
aggressions  made  upon  Medcan  territory  by  "subaltern  and 
local  authorities,"  and  announced  that  while  his  country  did 
not  wish  to  fight  the  United  States,  she  would  certainly  do  all 
that  was  "imperatively  required  for  her  honor  and  dignity," 
Still  not  satisfied,  he  wrote  again  to  Webster,  though  an  an- 
swer to  the  first  letter  was  not  yet  due,  accusing  the  American 
Cabinet  itself  of  "conduct  openly  at  variance  with  the  most 
sacred  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  solemn  com- 
pacts of  amity  existing  between  the  two  countries,"  and 
threatening  that  a  continuance  of  this  policy  would  be  regarded 
as  "a  positive  act  of  hostility."  " 

In  reply  to  Bocanegra's  first  despatch,  Webster  said  that  the 
American  government  utterly  denied  and  repelled  the  charges 
made  against  it,  and  then  with  characteristic  power  he  dis- 
cussed and  refuted  them.  We  shall  still  maintain  neutrality, 
he  concluded,  "but  the  continuance  of  amity  with  Mexico 
cannot  be  purchased  at  any  higher  rate."  To  Bocanegra's 
second  letter  his  reply  was  no  less  positive  but  a  great  deal 
briefer.  The  President,  he  wrote,  considers  the  language  and 
tone  of  that  communication  "highly  offensive,"  and  orders 
"that  no  other  answer  be  given  to  it  than  the  declaration  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  r^ard 
to  the  war  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  having  been  always 
hitherto  governed  by  a  strict  and  impartial  regard  to  its  neutral 
obligations,  will  not  be  changed  or  altered  in  any  respect  or 
in  any  degree."  '* 

This  compelled  Mexico,  as  the  British  minister  observed,  to 
accept  the  rebuke  invited  by  her  imprudent  language  or  begin 
hostilities.  The  former  course  was  chosen;  and  Bocanegra 
humbly  replied  that,  relying  upon  Webster's  "frank  declara- 
tion" of  neutrality,  he  would  not  dwell  further  upon  the  subject. 
Even  before  Webster  was  heard  from,  our  minister  described 
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the  state  of  feeling  at  Mexico  as  "most  bitter";  and  such  a 
correspondence,  disagreeable  enough  to  Mexican  pride,  tended 
naturally  to  bring  the  two  countries  nearer  to  the  tented  field. 
.  Richtofen,  the  Prussian  envoy  at  Mexico,  said  that  Bocane- 
gra's  note  led  to  a  distinctly  hostile  state  of  things.  At  one 
time  the  President  of  the  United  States  did  not  see  how  war 
could  be  avoided;  and  the  Mexican  press  did  about  atl  it 
could  to  create  a  fighting  temper.'* 

An  opera  bouffe  sequel  followed.  Commodore  T.  A.  C.Jones, 
lying  at  Callao  with  our  Pacific  squadron,  received  some  of 
Bocanegra's  effusions  from  the  American  consul  at  Mazatl&D, 
who  added  that  war  seemed  "  highly  probable."  Jones  could 
not  believe  that  a  responsible  minister  would  write  so  fiercely 
unless  prepared  for  a  conflict,  and  he  felt  sure  the  United 
States  would  not  flinch.  Anxious  to  provide  a  port  of  refuge 
for  American  vessels,  alarmed  lest  England  should  now  obtain 
California  under  some  arrangement  with  Mexico,  as  she  was 
thought  ready  to  do,  and  satisfied  that  hostilities  would  actually 
break  out  before  he  could  reach  that  coast,  he  sailed  promptly 
and  arrived  at  Monterey  on  October  19.  Being  a  rather  self- 
sufficient  and  hasty  person,  he  investigated  the  matter  there 
in  but  a  superficial  manner,  and  the  next  day  politely  occupied 
the  town.  He  now  found  that  war  had  not  begun ;  and  upon 
this,  after  hauling  down  his  fiag  and  saluting  that  of  Mexico, 
he  sailed  away,  while  General  Micheltorena,  the  governor, 
thundered  grandiloquent  language  at  him  from  a  sale  distance. 
Naturally  the  authorities  at  Mexico  fiared  up  at  this  episode; 
but  they  soon  found  that  no  charge  could  be  made  against  our 
government,  and,  realizing  presently  with  our  minister's  aid 
that  the  longest  finger  pointed  toward  Bocanegra  and  the 
loudest  laugh  was  at  Micheltorena,  they  willingly  allowed 
the  matter  to  fade  away.  It  therefore  sharpened  Mexican 
hostility  far  less  than  might  have  been  expected,  yet  no  doubt 
considerably.'* 

Meanwhile  fresh  trouble  arose.  The  continuance  of  nominal 
war  between  Mexico  and  Texas  and  the  constant  danger  of 
raids  interfered  seriously  with  our  commercial  interests. 
Near  the  end  of  June,  1842,  therefore,  the  American  secretary 
of  state,  hoping  to  influence  the  government  of  Mexico,  ob- 
served to  our  minister  that  the  war  was  "not  only  useless,  but 
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hopeless,  without  attainable  object,  injurious  to  both  parties 
and  likely  to  be,  in  ita  continuance,  annoying  and  vexatious 
to  other  commercial  nations";  and  this  line  of  policy  'was 
followed  up  in  January,  1843.  Indeed,  Webster  gave  notice 
that  a  formal  protest  would  very  likely  be  made,  unless  the 
state  of  war  should  be  ended  or  respectable  forces  take  the 
field." 

Naturally  these  remonstrances,  however  proper,  gave  much 
offence;  and  the  translation  of  John  Quincy  Adams's  bril- 
liant speech  at  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  which  made  an 
eloquent  but  mistaken  attack  upon  the  American  adminia- 
tration,  gave  the  newspapers  of  Mexico  a  fresh  opportunity 
and  fresh  reason  to  ventilate  their  suspicions  of  us.  A  merciless 
warfare  upon  Texas  was  now  announced;  and  Santa  Anna 
decreed  in  June,  1843,  that  all  foreigners  taken  in  arms  on 
Texan  soil  should  be  executed.  In  reply  to  this,  our  secretary 
of  state  declared  that  American  citizens  could  not  be  prevented 

\from  serving  abroad,  as  Frenchmen  and  Germans  had  served 
in  our  own  revolutionary  armies;    and  that,  if  captured  in 
Texas,  they  must  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.     "On  this 
point,"  he  insisted,   "there  can  be   no   concession  or  com- 
promise."'* 
.J     Here  our  point  of  view  must  be  shifted.     So  far  we  have 
'^  nuunly  been  concerned  with  complaints  on  the  part  of  Mexico, 
^     and  it  will  be  admitted  that  in  those  affairs  the  United  States 
did  not  materially  injure  her  in  any  unlawful  way,  and  ex- 
hibited  no   malicious    intentions.    We   must   now  take   up 
^certain  American  grievances ;  and  first  in  order  may  be  men- 
ytioned  the  summary  execution  of  twenty-two  of  our  citizens 
/  in  1835.    Under  the  revolutionist  Mejia  they  had  left  the. 
United  States  for  Texas,  but  they  were  conducted  to  Tampico 
and  there  were  captured.    The  minister  of  relations  asserted 
that  they  were  duly  tried,  and  simply  experienced  the  rigor  of 
the  law;   but  our  minister  ascertained  that  no  trial  took  place. 
In  spite  of  international  law  and  treaty  stipulations  the  govern- 
ment  ordered   them   shot,    and   shot   they  were  —  oflScially 
murdered.    At  the  edge  of  the  grave  eighteen  of  them  signed 
a  denial,  their  "dying  words,"  that  any  intention  to  invade 
Mexico  had  existed  in  their  minds.'* 
Next  may  come  the  systematic  endeavor  of  Mexico,  eveo 
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ftfter  signing  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  to  hinder  our 
people  from  crossing  the  boundary,  and  in  particular  to  keep^ 
them  out  of  Texas.  Article  III  of  the  treaty  said:  "The 
citizens  of  the  two  countries  shall  have  liberty  to  enter  into  the 
same,  and  to  remain  and  reside  in  any  part  of  said  territories, 
respectively."  All  Mexicans  were  offered  the  full  benefit  of 
this  agreement  in  the  United  States;  but  a  Mexican  law, 
revived  by  decree  on  April  4,  1837,  with  evident  reference  to 
our  people,  read  thus ;  "  Foreigners  are  prohibited  from  settling 
in  those  States  and  territories  of  the  Confederacy  which  border 
on  the  territories  of  their  own  nations."  This  was  done  on 
the  ground  that  political  mischief  was  liable  to  result  from 
their  presence.  Now  some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  this 
view.  But  in  reality  all  international  relations  involve  danger, 
and  tlie  country  that  fears  it  should  use  precautions.  American 
sailors  make  trouble  in  French  ports,  but  France  does  not 
refuse  them  admission  —  she  appoints  policemen.  The  danger 
from  Americans  in  Texas  was  doubtless  greater,  but  so  were 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  coming.  Had  Mexico 
governed  that  region  well,  their  presence  would  have  benefited 
her  immensely ;  and  to  make  a  treaty  sanctioning  foreign 
intercourse,  and  then  endeavor  to  keep  the  main  avenue  of 
that  intercourse  barred,  in  order  to  avoid  the  legitimate  results 
of  her  own  misgovernment,  was  an  international  system  de- 
cidedly more  novel  than  friendlj',  more  ingenious  than  straight- 
forward," 

In  April,  1840,  under  a  verbal  order  from  the  governor  ^ 
upper  California,  a  considerable  number  of  peaceable  AmericansX 
and  other  foreigners,  residing  at  scattered  points,  were  sud-  | 
denly  arrested  in  a  brutal  and  even  bloody  manner  on  the  / 
pretext  of  a  conspiracy,  and  their  property  was  confiscated^ 
Even  the  possession  of  legal  passports  did  not  protect  them. 
After  suffering  inhuman  treatment,  they  were  sent  in  in)ns  to 
Mexico.    There  only  the  charity  of  strangers  preserved  their 
lives;    and  at  length,  after  marching  under  blows  and  with 
bleeding  feet  as  far  as  Tepic,  they  were  thrust  into  prisons. 
No  doubt  they  were  rough  in  character  and  behavior,  and  the 
presence  of  such  bold,  vigorous  foreigners  in  a  weakly  governed 
region  obviously  involved  some  dangers ;  but  they  had  rights. 
No  evidence  justifying  the  treatment  thej"  received  was  brought 
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forward,  and  the  government  at  Mexico,  even  while  ordering 
them  expelled  from  the  country  without  compensation,  ad- 
mitted  the  illegality  of  their  arrest.  Finally,  as  the  British 
minister  demanded,  they  were  permitted  to  go  home;  but 
Mexico  failed  to  bear  the  expense  of  their  journey,  as  she  had 
promised  to  do,  and  paid  but  a  slight,  if  any,  indemnity.  Such 
conduct  when  she  had  millions  for  the  army,  the  civil  wars  and 
the  pockets  of  officials,  was  inexcusable.  Justly  enough  this 
affair  excited  the  deep  indignation  of  our  government  and 
people." 

In  June,  1841,  a  Texan  expedition  set  out  for  Santa  Fe, 
hoping  to  bring  about  the  incorporation  of  New  Mexico  in  the 
new  republic,  but  not  planning  under  any  circumstances  to 
make  war;  and  a  considerable  number  of  Americans  —  among 
them  Kendall,  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Pieayune — joined 
the  caravan  with  commercial  or  other  peaceable  aims.  After 
a  \(^ile  tlie  entire  body  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Mexican 
governor.  Kendall's  passport,  when  duly  exhibited  under  a 
flag  of  truce,  was  taken  from  him ;  and,  although  the  utmost 
penalty  incurred  under  Mexican  law  by  the  non-combatant 
Americans  was  expulsion,  they  were  driven  with  instances  of 
extreme  brutality  to  Mexico,  and  compelled  to  work  in  chains 
on  public  roads.  For  one  reason  or  another  a  few  of  our  citizens 
gained  their  freedom  from  time  to  time ;  but  it  was  not  until 
well  on  in  1842  —  and  then  as  an  act  of  condescension  instead 
of  justice  —  that  Santa  Anna  released  the  main  body  of  them. 
Of  course  this  country  felt  highly  incensed  again;  and  the 
Executive,  while  disclaiming  all  desire  to  screen  Americans 
from  any  deserved  punishment,  ordered  our  minister  to  protest 
against  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  declaring  that  Alexico 
would  be  required  to  observe  the  rules  prescribed  by  modern 
public  law.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  still  more 
passion  was  aroused,  but  in  the  opposite  sense.'^ 

Beginning  in  a  humble  way,  a  caravan  trade  between  St. 
Louis,  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua,  grew  to  large  proportions, 
and  eventually  interested  even  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
merchants ;  but  this  commerce,  though  sanctioned  by  treaty, 
was  looked  upon  by  Mexico  with  disfavor  from  the  very  first. 
Excessive  taxes  were  imposed  at  the  frontier  and  at  Chihuahua; 
and  finally,  in  August,  1843,  Santa  Anna  arbitrarily  locked  the 
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door.  Poastbly  there  was  a  baseless  notion  tbat  political 
designs  upon  New  Mexico  were  entertained  in  the  United 
States ;  competition  with  native  traders  may  have  been  feared ; 
and  it  was  charged  that  smuggling  occurred.  But  compe- 
tition and  smuggling  are  unavoidable  features  of  international 
commerce;  and  if  they  afforded  an  adequate  reason  for  dis- 
regarding a  formal  agreement,  international  trade  arrangements 
would  not  be  worth  making.  Our  citizens  and  government 
objected  therefore  vigorously  and  with  justice  to  Santa  Anna's 
course." 

One  week  after  this  decree  went  forth,  another  prohibited 
the  importation  of  certain  specified  articles  at  any  point,  and 
ordered  the  forfeiture  of  such  merchandise,  abeady  in  the  hands 
of  dealers,  if  not  sold  within  the  ensuing  twelve  months.  The 
list  of  articles,  printed  solidly  in  small  type,  filled  nearly  an 
octavo  page,  and  apparently  was  intended  to  include  almost 
everything  embraced  in  our  trade  with  Mexico.  Peculiarly 
harsh  seemed  the  forfeiture  provision.  Not  only  was  it  ex 
post  facto,  but  our  traders  by  paying  the  duty  had  become 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  selling  their  goods ;  and  the  American 
secretary  of  state  could  do  no  less  than  protest  against  the  law, 
as  "  a  manifest  violation  of  the  liberty  of  trade  secured  by  the 
treaty."  Yet  something  still  more  serious  followed  it,  for 
aliens  were  soon  prohibited  from  doing  retail  business  at  all. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  defend  this  order  on  the  ground  that 
Americans  residing  in  the  country  were  subject  to  its  laws, 
usages  and  statutes ;  but  our  government  replied  that  a  treaty 
must  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  law,  and  that  if  one  solemn 
agreement  with  Mexico  could  thus  be  made  a  nullity,  all  the 
other  privileges  accorded  us  could  one  by  one  be  abrogated.** 

These  commercial  grievances,  however,  were  trifles  compared 
with  another  of  the  same  halcyon  period.  In  July,  1843, 
Tomel,  the  minister  of  war,  instructed  the  governors  of  Caji- 
'fomia  and  three  other  northern  departments  to  expel  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  therein,  and  permit  no 
more  of  them  to  enter.  Extraordinary  precautions  were  taken 
to  keep  this  measure  secret,  and  Waddy  Thompson,  our  repre- 
sentative at  Mexico,  first  learned  of  it  on  December  23.  Four 
times  he  inquired  in  vain  whether  such  an  order  had  been 
issued;    but  when   be  demanded   his  passports,   Bocanegra 
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attempted  to  justify  Tornel's  instructiona,  arguing  that  every 
government  is  authorized  to  protect  itself  against  seditious 
aliens.  This  was  an  evasion,  for  the  order  had  reference  to 
all  Americans,  however  law-abiding.  The  outcome  was  that 
DOW,  after  the  order  had  been  in  force  almost  sbi  months  and 
after  it  had  been  executed  in  at  least  one  department,  direc- 
tions were  given  to  make  it  include  all  foreigners,  and  apply 
only  to  the  seditious.  Thompson,  strongly  disposed  to  please 
the  Mesicans,  accepted  this  as  satisfactory ;  but  his  country 
did  not,  for  the  governors  bad  authority  still  to  decide  what 
Americans  were  dangerous,  and  expel  these  without  a  trial. 
Besides,  even  the  modified  order  required  them  to  prevent  our 
citizens  from  entering  their  jurisdictions,  and  thus  plainly 
vjdated  the  treaty.** 

/  All  of  the  grievances  thus  far  mentioned  bore  directly  upon 
'the  general  government  of  Mejtico,  but  there  were  also  many 
/  others,  primarily  chargeable  to  minor  authorities,  in  which 
I  our  national  rights  were  seriously  attacked  -^  and  next  we 
I  reac^  the  question  of  "American  claims"  — that  is  to  sajj/ 
\private  injuries  for  which  damages  were  asked.  At  once  the/ 
Idea  occurs  to  us  that  perhaps  our  citizens  brought  their  troubles 
upon  themselves  by  peculiarly  obnoxious  conduct.  This  does 
not  appear  likely  to  have  been  the  rule,  however,  for  the 
British,  although  the  Mexicans  felt  anxious  to  have  their  good- 
will and  assistance,  complained  loudly  and  long,  and  their 
government  protested  in  the  most  emphatic-  and  sweeping 
style.  Indeed,  said  Ashburnham,  the  charg£  of  England : 
"There  is  scarcely  one  foreign  power  with  whom  they  have 
had  any  relation,  which  has  not  had  more  or  less  cause  to 
complain  of  the  iniquity  and  persecution  to  which  its  subjects 
here  have  been  exposed;"  and  France,  though  her  claims  were 
much  smaller  than  ours,  took  up  arms  on  this  account.  Bear- 
ing in  mind,  then,  how  peculiarly  inimical  were  the  people  and 
authorities  of  Mexico  toward  us,  one  can  readily  knagine  what 
sort  of  treatment  citizens  of  ours  had  to  endure.** 

In  the  next  place  one  desires  to  be  sure  whether  our  actual    ■ 
claims  were  real  or,  as  some  American  and  Mexican  writers 
have  asserted,  were  simply   "trumped-up."    That  a  few  of 
the  less  important  ones  had  no  ba^s  is  apparently  true,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  our  government  was  bound  to  con- 
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aider  any  case  resting  on  ■prima  fade  support,  and  ask  for  an 
investigation.  It  could  not,  like  the  Mexican  authorities, 
examine  the  records  necessary  for  the  detection  of  all  mistakes 
and  frauds.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  unfounded  claims, 
if  such  there  were,  does  not  matter  to  us,  for  the  real  question 
is  merely  whether  substantial  sums  were  justly  demanded. 
On  that  point  one  immediately  reflects,  not  only  that  our 
national  authorities  were  scarcely  capable  of  conspiring  with 
skippers  and  traders  to  pick  the  pocket  of  Mexico,  but  that, 
bad  they  been  silly  enough  to  present  a  list  of  imaginary  claims, 
her  quick-witted  if  not  profound  officials  would  have  delighted 
to  analyze  and  expose  the  frauds.  Coming  then  to  the  ques- 
tion, one  can  answer  it  positively  in  the  affirmative.  Both 
national  and  international  tribunals  decided  that  we  had  well- 
founded  and  substantial  claims.^ 

It  has  been  urged,  however,  that  our  demands  required  very 
difficult  and  extensive  investigations,  which  in  the  midst  of  her 
embarrassments  Mexico  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to 
enter  upon ;  but  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  claims  were  in  fact 
simple."  It  has  been  insisted  that  as  aggrieved  Mexicans  in 
the  United  States  appealed  to  our  courts,  the  proper  policy 
for  aggrieved  Americans  was  to  appeal  to  the  courts  of  Mexico ;" 
but  the  assumed  analogy  did  not  exist.  The  Mexican  tribunals, 
in  addition  to  being  notoriously  bad  from  every  point  of  view, 
were  sometimes  deliberately  used  to  perpetrate  iniquities,  and 
could  not  always  enforce  their  fair  decisions.** 

American  writers  have  also  ai^ued  that  it  was  contemptible 
for  a  strong  and  rich  nation  like  ours  to  demand  money  itom 
a  poor  neighbor ;  but  the  extent  of  our  national  resources  had 
no  bearing  on  the  rights  of  individual  citizens,  crippled  or 
impoverished  by  Mexican  injustice.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  all  that  should  be  said.  The  wisdom  and  the  equity 
of  the  civilized  world  are  embodied  in  its  laws,  and  those  laws 
agree  that  due's  debts  are  to  be  paid.  Spendthrifts  are  not 
exempted  from  the  effects  of  this  rule,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
Mexican  treasury  was  due  not  only  to  carelessness  but  also  to 
crime.  Moreover,  if  an  amiable,  " aiempre-alegre"  young  man 
borrows  without  repaying,  wastes  his  substance  in  riotous  living, 
and  perpetrates  outrages  on  the  passers-by,  it  is  the  duty  of 
some  creditor  to  bring  him  before  the  courts,  and  convince  him 
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in  a  practical  manner  that,  as  a  member  of  civilized  society,  he 
is  accountable  for  bis  act?.  The  same  principle  holds  of 
international  relations.  "All  political  commmiities  are  re- 
sponsible to  other  political  communities  for  their  conduct," 
wrote  Cannii^  to  the  Spanish  government;  Webster  enun- 
ciated the  same  rule ;  and  it  was  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  - —  as  a  fellow  nation,  a  sister  republic  and 
a  nert  neighbor- — to  bring  Mexico  to  her  senses  by  teaching  her 
what  membership  in  the  family  of  nations  involved.  Had  this 
been  done  at  the  beginning  of  her  wild  career,  she  might  have 
put  her  house  in  order  before  bad  practices  became  habitual.** 

Again,  we  shall  presently  find  good  reasons  to  believe,  that 
had  Mexico  fairly  examined  our  claims  and  frankly  stated  h^ 
financial  difficulties,  a  lenient  arrangement  regarding  what 
were  after  all  moderate  sums  for  a  nation  to  pay  could  readily 
have  been  made.  Further  still,  if  Mexico  was  too  poor  to 
discharge  her  debts  promptly,  it  was  incumbent  upon  her, 
besides  recognizing  them,  to  show  a  certain  appreciation  of  the 
indulgence  accorded  her ;  but  instead  of  so  doing  she  continued 
to  harass  American  citizens,  and  showed,  as  we  shall  find,  a 
distinct  lack  of  good-will  and  even  of  straightforwardness  in 
her  dealings  with  us. 

Finally,  it  has  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  American 
and  Mexican  writers  that  our  claims  were  urged  aggressively. 
But  the  history  of  the  matter  does  not  read  in  that  way.  Our 
demands  for  redress  began  early  in  Poinsett's  day.  In  October, 
1829,  Butler  was  directed  to  lay  them  before  the  Mexican 
government,  but  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  "anything  like 
menace  or  defiance."  Morning  after  morning  his  table  was 
covered  with  fresh  American  remonstrances  against  official 
conduct,  he  reported,  and  for  years  his  efforts  met  only  with 
rebuffs;  yet  his  instructions  were  still  to  maintain  amicable 
relations,  and  our  government  set  him  the  example.*" 

In  June,  1836,  Ellis  reported  that  "daily"  acts  of  "injustice 
and  oppression"  continued  to  be  perpetrated,  while  every 
application  for  redress  was  treated  with  "cold  neglect";  yet 
the  next  month  he  was  merely  instructed  to  "make  a  fresh 
appeal"  to  the  "sense  of  honor  and  justice"  of  the  Mexican 
government,  asking  that  our  grievances  "should  be  promptly 
and  properly  examined"  and  "suitable"  redress  be  afforded. 
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In  order,  however,  to  check  what  the  British  minister  called 
"their -usual  system  of  evasion,"  a  satisfactory  reply  of  some 
kind  within  three  we^s  was  to  he  required,  and  should  it  Dot 
be  made  without  "  umiecessary "  delay,  Elhs,  after  giving  a 
fortnight's  notice,  was  to  withdraw.  In  October  Monasterio, 
after  delaying  for  weeks  to  answer  Ellis,  admitted  that  his 
predecessors  had  neglected  this  business,  and  promised  he 
would  give  his  first  attention  to  our  claims,  many  of  which,  as 
we  know,  were  very  simple,  very  old  and  very  familiar  to  the 
foreign  office;  but  his  reply,  the  following  month,  was  mere 
evasion.  Why,  asked  Ellis,  have  not  the  claims  presented 
during  the  past  ten  years  been  either  accepted  or  rejected? 
But  the  mystery  was  not  explained,  and  at  the  end  of  December, 
1836  —  after  waiting,  not  three  weeks,  but  three  months  —  he 
withdrew.  Meanwhile  Gorostiza  distributed  among  the  diplo- 
mats at  Washington  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  accused  our 
government  of  grossly  dishonorable  conduct  in  regard  to  Texas; 
and  the  unqualified  approval  of  his  superiors  turned  this  im- 
propriety into  a  grave  international  issue." 

President  Jackson  had  originally  felt  most  sympathetic 
toward  Mexico;  and  although  Butter  and  Ellis  agreed  that 
indulgence  was  a  mistaken  policy,  and  her  official  journal 
described  all  Americans  as  villains  and  all  our  claims  as  the 
pretexts  of  smugglers,  yet  in  a  Message  of  December,  1836, 
Jackson  recommended  courtesy  and  great  forbearance.  The 
evasions  practised  upon  Ellis,  however,  and  still  mere  the  ap- 
proval of  Gorostiza's  insulting  pamphlet,  sharpened  his  feelings, 
and  early  in  February,  1837,  he  laid  the  subject  of  our  claims 
anew  before  Congress,  as  it  was  his  right  and  his  duty  to  do, 
proposed  to  make  the  next  demand  for  settlement  from  the 
deck  of  a  warship,  and  asked  for  authority  to  undertake  re- 
prisals in  case  that  step  also  should  prove  ineffectual.  In  the 
official  view  of  Mexico,  Gaines's  advance  and  Gorostiza's  with- 
drawal from  Washington  amounted  to  a  formal  rupture,  even 
though  Castillo,  her  ordinary  representative,  lingered  in  the 
United  States  until  March;  ^nd  in  our  own  official  opinion 
the  endorsement  of  Gorostiza's  conduct,  the  refusal  to  examine 
our  claims,  and  the  return  of  Ellis  could  signify  hardly  less. 
Under  such  circumstances  Jackson's  February  Message  was 
perfectly  normal  and  proper.** 
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Congress  took  substantially  the  same  view  as  the  Executive ; 
but  there  was  some  fear  of  Mexican  privateers,  a  good  deal  of 
pity  for  a  sister  republic  supposed  to  be  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances, a  little  unwillingness  to  increase  Jackson's  power,  a 
pronounced  wish  to  comply  exactly  with  the  treaty  of  amity, 
which  required  formal  notice  in  advance  of  hostilities,  and 
considerable  hope  that  Santa  Anna,  who  had  now  been  restored 
alive  to  his  country  through  the  magnanimity  of  the  Texans 
and  the  Americans,  would  reciprocate  by  endeavoring  to  adjust 
our  claims.  Another  consideration,  however,  was  probably 
still  more  potent.  The  administration  party  felt  that  should 
war  be  declared,  the  opposition  would  say  its  real  object  was 
the  acquisition  of  Texas;  and  so  Jackson's  well-known  desire 
to  obtain  that  region  prevented  in  large  measure,  instead  of 
causing,  an  outbreak  of  hostilities.  It  was  decided,  therefore, 
to  make  the  final  demand  for  redress  in  a  peaceful  manner,  and 
to  show  full  respect  for  what  the  House  of  Representatives 
d^ribed  as  our  "ancient,  though  now  estranged,  friend."  " 
.  In  March,  1837,  Van  Buren  became  President,  and  found  it 
necessary  to  take  some  action.  The  documents  bearing  on 
our  claims  were  critically  examined;  6fty-seven  cases,  appar- 
ently free  from  doubt,  were  made  out  and  proved ;  and  in 
July,  Robert  Greenhow,  interpreter  of  the  state  department, 
presented  them  at  Mexico  with  a  final  demand  for  redress, 
adding  that  we  had  no  desire  to  cause  embarrassment  by  press- 
ing for  payment.  On  one  point,  however,  he  insisted : 
Gorostiza's  conduct  must  be  disavowed.  The  minister  of 
relations  admitted  in  reply  that  certain  of  the  cases  did  not 
require  long  examination,  which  was  indeed  true ;  but  he  said 
the  President,  while  "most  anxious"  not  to  cause  delay, 
wished  that  "each"  of  them  should  be  examined  "in  its  turn" 
and  that  "nothing  should  be  left  undone"  which  could  pro- 
mote "  the  most  speedy  and  equitable"  settlement.** 

In  November  Martinez,  a  new  minister  to  the  United  States, 
whom  we  received  kindly  even  though  Gorostiza's  action  had 
not  been  disavowed,  presented  the  answer  of  his  government. 
Instead  of  the  document  officially  transmitted  by  Greenhow, 
an  obsolete,  incomplete  and  necessarily  inaccurate  list  of  our 
claims,  obtained  nobody  knows  how,  had  been  used ;  only 
four  of  our  fifty-seven  living  cases  had  even  been  considered ; 
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'■^'■^  and  not  one  of  these  had  been  disposed  of.  Accordingly,  when 
'J<lti  our  Congress  assembled  in  December,  1837,  the  Executive  laid 
^'^  the  whole  subject  before  it  anew,  analyzed  Me;dco's  evasive 
f*"'  reply  —  so  different  from  what  had  been  solemnly  prombed  — 
^>^  announced  that  fresh  outrages  of  a  serious  and  exasperating 
ifi'  ■  sort  had  been  commil^ed,  and  plainly  intimated  that  no  hope 
!r>y  of  a  peaceful  settlement  could  be  entertained.  Evidently  tie 
Trt  patience  of  the  United  States  had  nearly  come  to  an  end ;  but 
^K-  before  Congress  was  ready  to  act,  Martinez  proposed  a  scheme 
V--  of  arbitration,  which  —  though  formally  decided  upon  by 
■a-  Mexico  in  May,  1837  —  it  had  apparently  been  her  deliberate 
(!  r  purpose  to  hold  in  reserve  until  all  other  dUatory  tactics  should 
linr      have  been  exhausted." 

■ii  Naturally  our  government  hesitated  to  adopt  a  plan  which, 

a:-      as  the  British  representative  at  Mexico  wrote  when  he  heard  of 

,i       it,  was  precisely  the  one  to  "gratify  the  favourite  object"  of 

':        our  debtors —  "the  gaining  of  time  and  postponement  of  the 

day  of  reckoning";    but  in  April,  1838,  quite  unlike  France 

.;         and  much  to  the  surprise  of  Mexico,  we  accepted  arbitration, 

and  it  then  appeared  that  Marttnez  had  no  powers  to  act  in 

the   matter.     For   months,    indeed,   although   our  consul   at 

Mexico  was  assuring  that  government  of  our  fair  and  friendly 

disposition,  he  did  not  receive  them.** 

In  September,  1838,  however,  a  convention  was  signed. 
Martinez  stated  that  it  would  not  have  to  be  ratified  by  the 
Congress  of  his  country,  but  her  President  ruled  otherwise, 
and  then  with  an  extremely  poor  excuse  did'  not  submit  it. 
So  the  time  limit  arrived ;  and,  to  the  intense  disgust  of  our 
people  and  administration,  the  agreement  lapsed.  The  poor 
excuse  was  accepted  by  our  government,  however,  and  in  April, 
1839,  after  two  years  had  thus  been  frittered  away,  another 
convention  was  made,  providing  that  each  country  should 
name  two  commissioners,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  select  a 
fifth  person  to  be  an  umpire ;  and  as  Mexico  disavowed  Goro- 
stiza's  conduct  in  circulating  the  offensive  pamphlet,  our 
patience  appeared  to  be  rewarded.*^ 

In  the  opinion  of  Pakenham,  Britjsh  minister  at  Mexico,  the 
arbitration  arrangement  was  "a  very  fortunate  circumstance" 
for  the  debtor  nation,  and  one  that  she  ought  to  observe  scru- 
pulously ;  but  the  minbter  of  relations,  without  even  a  poor 
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excuse,  failed  to  consider  seriously  the  appointmeDt  of  com- 
missioners until  a  few  days  before  the  treaty  required  them 
to  be  in  Was^in^n,  and  consequently  the  agreement  expired. 
Mexico,  however,  could  not  well  take  advantage  of  this  fact ;  the 
United  States  waived  it ;  and  on  August  25,  1840,  nearly  two 
and  a  half  years  after  we  had  accepted  arbitration,  the  joint 
commission  was  organized.  The  representatives  of  Mexico 
were  SeSores  Castillo  and  Le6n,  one  of  whom,  being  unfamiliar 
with  business,  fell  under  the  control  of  his  colleague,  while  the 
other  was  described  by  Pakenham  as  conspicuously  dishonest. 
In  eighteen  months  from  that  date,  according  to  the  treaty, 
the  labors  of  this  body  were  to  end.  To  kill  time  was,  therefore, 
to  kill  claims  —  or  at  any  rate  bury  them." 

When  the  subject  of  the  commission  was  discussed  in  1838, 
Forsj-th  took  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  judicial  body, 
guided  solely  by  the  evidence  before  it;  and  this  principle  was 
apparently  accepted  as  fundamental.  Webster,  now  the 
secretary  of  state,  pointed  out  that  it  was  essentially  and 
necessarily  such  a  tribunal.  The  Mexican  commissioners, 
however,  had  been  ordered  to  act,  not  freely  according  to  the 
evidence,  but  according  to  the  instructions  of  their  govern- 
ment ;  and  moreover  they  promptly  refused  to  let  the  claimants 
present  themselves  either  in  person,  by  attorney  or  in  writing. 
Some  four  months  were  spent  in  discussing  objections  raised 
by  them,  and  finally,  in  order  to  get  something  done,  the 
American  representatives  found  it  necessary  to  give  way. 
Yet  the  sailing 'was  not  smooth  even  then.  Castillo  and  Le6n 
resorted  not  only  to  dilatory  tactics  and  unfair  methods,  but 
even  to  express  falsehood;  and  their  government  violated  in 
a  signal  manner  one  of  the  most  fundamental  stipulations  of 
the  treaty.  In  short,  if  we  may  believe  the  apparently  fair 
statement  of  the  American  commissioners,  the  Mexicans 
caused  delays  that  prevented  the  adjustment  of  claims  amount- 
ing to  more  than  five  millions,  and  pursued  a  course  in  general 
that  excited  great  indignation  throughout  this  country.  Mean- 
while, as  our  philo-Mexican  minister,  Thompson,  reported. 
"The  rights  of  American  Citizens  of  every  grade  and  character" 
were  still  subjected  to  "constant  outrage."" 

In  spite  of  everything,  however,  some  two  millions  —  in 
1841    a   substantial   amount  —  were   awarded,   and   at    once  - 
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Mexico  set  at  work  to  devise  a  scheme  for  evading  the  obliga- 
tion. Urgent  advice  from  the  British  minister  discouraged 
this  plan,  however;  and  finally  a  new  convention  was  made 
in  January,  1843,  expressly  for  the  convenience  of  our  debtor, 
by  which  the  amount  with  interest  was  to  be  paid  within  five 
years,  counted  from  the  following  April,  in  equal  quarterly^^ 
instalments  of  cash.^  "Such  indulgent  terms,"  was  Paken- 
ham's  description  of  the  arrangement.  Both  governments 
ratified  it;  and  so  after  these  many  years  ot  patience  and 
effort  on  the  one  side,  evasion  and  sometimes  dishonesty  on 
the  other,  compensation  for  a  portion  of  our  grievances  began 
to  be  received.  But  —  after  all,  Mexico  paid  only  three  iu--^/ 
stalments.    At  that  point  she  broke  her  word,  and  stopped.*" 

For  her  course  in  this  matter  there  seem  to  be  only  two 
conceivable  excuses;  her  embarrassed  condition  and  her  ii^ 
ritation  over  the  Texas  affair.  With  reference  to -these  it 
must  be  said  that  her  condition  was  itself  inexcusable,  and  at 
the  utmost  did  not  incapacitate  her  for  doing  all  that  we 
demanded ;  while  her  irritation  was  essentially  unfounded, 
and,  even  had  it  been  reasonable,  would  not  have  justified  her 
making  promises  and  agreements  only  to  break  them,  or  resort- 
ing in  other  ways  to  dishonorable  methods.** 
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^In  1843  our  decisive  difficulty  with  Mexico  began  to  take 

/shape.    The  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  was  on 

V^Iegal,  moral  and  political  grounds  entirely  le^timate.     Tlat 

•iTepublic  had  defied  the  arms  of  the  mother-country  for  nine 

/  years.    It  was  recognized  as  an  independent  nation  by  Uie 

-^  leading  commercial  powers  of  the  world ;  and  no  well-informed 

person,  even  in  Mexico,  dreamed  that  it  would  return  to  its 

former  connection.    To  be  sure,  her  pretensions  were  asserted 

in  1845  as  loudly  as  ever;   but  she  made  them  ridiculous  by 

declaring  that  never,  under  any  circumstances,  would  the 

independence  of  her  rebellious  daughter  be  conceded.    Be- 

wles,  Mexico  had  practically  acquiesced  in  the  recognition  of 

Texas  by  our  own  and  other  governments ;  and,  in  view  of  this 

fact,  as  good  a  lawyer  and  statesman  as  Daniel  Webster,  though 

opposed  to  incorporating  that  country  in  the  Union,  held  that 

om  doing  it  gave  Mexico  no  ground  of  complaint:* 

yAnnexation  was  therefore  permissible,  and  grave  national 

/nterests  of  the  United  States  appeared  to  demand  the  step, 

/Till  northern  Mexico,   including  California,  seemed  liable  to 

^/3ecede,  for  the  people  of  that  whole  region  felt  profoundly 

dneatisfied  with  the  administration  of  their  national  affairs, 

and  realized  the  m-gent  need  of  a  strong  and  orderly  government ; 

there  was  reason  to  believe  that  Sam  Houston,  the  President 

of  Texas,  thought  of  organizing  under  European  auspices  a 

southwestern  empire,  absorbing  Oregon,  and  thus  offsetting  the 

United  States;    as  A.  J.  Donelsqn,  our  minister  in  Texas,  at 

that  period,  wrote  in  1848,  "He  was  not  mistaken.     This  he 

could  have  done  " ;  and  in  that  event  we  should  have  had  a  bold. 
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ambitious  rival  in  the  rear.     The  anti-slavery  agitation  in  theV 
United  States  led  many  of  om*  southern  citizens  to  long  for*n 
separation  and  a  union  vnih  slaveholding  Texas.      The  pos-  J 
sibilities  of  Texan  cotton  production,  stipulated  by  the  English,  -r 
who  were  eager  to  be  independent  of  the  American  fields,  r^ 
were  keenly  dreaded.    The  logic  of  the  situation  seemed  likely" 
to  render  Texas  not  only  a  commercial  and  industrial  com- 
petitor and  a  rancorous  political  enemy,  but  a  source  of  danger- 
ous complications  with  Mexico,  England  and  France.    Finally, 
the  British,  who  possessed  a  powerful  influence  in  her  councils 
and  in  those  (rf  Mexico,  were  deliberately  endeavoring  to  shape 
matters  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  very  serious  harm,  it  was  be- 
lieved, to  the  interests  of  the  United  States.    Under  such 
conditions    no   one   could    reasonably    complain   because   we 
undertook,  employing  as  means  only  argument  and  persuasion, 
to  acquire  that  important  and  valuable  territory,  and  ward 
off  these  apparently  imminent  dangers.    Albert  Gallatin,  who 
opposed  our  taking  the  step,  wrote  later  that  it  was  "both 
expedient  and  natural,  indeed  ultimately  unavoidable."  ' 

No  doubt  it  was  quite  natural  that  Mexico  should  take  offence. 
To  see  a  handful  of  poor  farmers,  nearly  all  of  them  foreigners 
by  birth,  rebel  against  their  national  government,  appropriate 
a  lai^  portion  of  the  nation's  territory,  rout  its  army,  capture 
its  President,  establish  a  working  political  system,  and  gain 
recognition  abroad,  had  been  fearfully  trying.  To  believe,  not 
only  on  the  authority  of  every  Mexican  leader  but  on  that  of 
many  Europeans  and  some  eminent  Americans,  that  all  this 
loss  and  chagrin  were  largely,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  machina- 
tions of  a  neighbor,  alliwl  to  Mexico  by  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
constantly  professing  friendship,  was  harder  yet.  And  now 
to  find  those  Texans,  recently  so  eager  to  escape  ^m  all  out- 
side control,  preparing  as  if  by  a  preconcerted  understanding 
to  join  that  seemmgly  perfidious  and  aggressive  nation,  carrying 
their  invaluable  territories  with  them,  and  bringing  its  frontier 
to  the  very  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  —  this  was  certainly 
enough  to  make  any  citizen,  ignorant  of  the  natural  steps  by 
which  it  had  really  come  about  and  quite  unable  to  understand 
American  ways,  boil  with  rage.  But  the  United  States  had 
labored  to  explain  the  affair  to  Mexico,  and  was  not  responsible 
for  her  blindness. 
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For  a  number  of  reasoos  Mexico  bad  anticipated  the  final 
outcome  of  the  Texan  difficulties,  and  on  August  23,  1843, 
Bocanegra,  ber  secretary  of  relations,  addressed  our  minister 
on  tbe  subject.  Tbe  conduct  of  tbe  United  States  regarding 
that  province,  be  wrote,  has  "appeared  to  afford  grounds  for 
doubting  the  sincerity  and  frankness"  of  tbe  American  author^ 
ities,  and  therefore,  while  hoping  that  tbe  republic  founded  by 
Washington  may  be  saved  "  from  stain  and  dishonor, ""  we 
"  announce  hereby,  "  that  the  Mexican  Government  will  consider 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Mexican  Republic 
the  passage  of  an  act  [by  the  American  Congress)  for  the  in- 
corporation of  Texas  with  the  territory  of  the  United  States; 
the  certainty  of  the  fact  being  sufficient  for  the  immediate 
proclamation  of  war."  Such  a  note  was  of  course  decidedly 
offensive  to  the  honor  of  this  nation.  Even  Thompson  felt 
compelled  to  be  indignant.* 

The  following  November  Almonte,  who  then  represented 
Mexico  at  Washington,  informed  our  secretary  of  state  that 
should  Congress  and  the  Executive  decide  upon  annexation, 
he  should  consider  his  mission  at  an  end.  "My  cxtuntry," 
he  stated,  "is  resolved  to  declare  war  as  soon  as  it  receives 
information  of  such  an  act."  In  reply,  Upshur  asserted  rather 
sharply  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  regard  Texas  as  an 
independent  nation;  but  early  in  1844  he  talked  the  matter 
over  with  Almonte  in  a  very  frank  and  amicable  way,  and  the 
Mexican  minister  concurred  substantially  in  the  annexation 
policy  of  our  government.  Tlie  next  spring,  however,  he  for- 
mally repeated  the  protests  of  August  and  November,  1843.* 

Probably  to  gun  time  and  if  possible  lead  us  on  to  acknowl- 
edge in  some  way  tbe  claim  of  Mexico,  Almonte  encouraged 
Calhoun,  who  bad  succeeded  Upshur  as  the  secretary  of  state, 
to  believe  that  his  government,  looking  upon  Texas  as  lost, 
would  accept  a  pecuniary  consideration  in  order  to  minimize' 
the  misfortune;  and  about  the  middle  of  April,  1844,  a 
"bearer  of  despatches"  named  Thompson  left  Washington 
with  certain  instructions  from  the  secretary  ot  state  to  B.  E. 
Green,  our  cbargS  at  Mexico.  These  directed  him  to  inform 
tbe  Mexican  government  that,  while  intending  no  disrespect 
and  feeling  an  "anxious  desire"  to  maintain  friendly  relations, 
tbe  United  States  had  been  compelled  by  a  regard  for  our  own 
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security  to  negotiftte  a  treaty  for  the  ftmnexation  of  Texas  vith- 
out  reaching  a  previous  understanding  with  it,  but  had  borne 
its  attitude  in  mind,  and  was  now  ready  to  adjust  all  diffi- 
culties —  particularly  that  of  the'  boundary,  which  had  pur- 
posely been  left  an  open  question  —  "on  the  most  liberal  and 
satisfactory  terms."  * 

Thompson  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  on  May  14,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  call  on  President  Santa  Anna,  then  at  one  of  his  estates 
near  the  coast.  He  next  went  on  to  the  capital,  and  in  company 
with  Green  had  a  conference  with  the  acting  President,  who 
was,  of  course,  entirely  under  Santa  Anna's  control.  No  good 
results  followed,  however,  and  Calhoun's  overture  for  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  Texan  difficulty,  which  Green 
presented  officially  in  a  note,  was  rejected  by  the  Cabinet. 
The  United  States,  Bocanegra  pretended  in  his  reply,  though 
it  had  injured  and  outraged  Mexico  by  taking  steps  toward 
annexation,  had  now  recognized  her  claim  to  the  territory; 
and  he  not  only  refused  to  make  any  concession,  but  formally 
reflated  the  declaration  of  August  23.  He  then  placed  the 
Texas  affair  before  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Mexico ;  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  obtain  from  Bankhead,  the 
British  minister,  some  hint  of  aid  against  the  United  States; 
Almonte  received  orders  to  persist  in  his  protests;  the  news- 
papers, taking  tbeir  cue  from  a  journal  under  the  President's 
direct  control,  broke  out  into  what  Bankhead  characterized 
as  "the  most  violent  strain  of  invective  agamst  the  proposed 
annexation  " ;  and  Santa  Aima  himself,  assuming  the  reins  of 
government,  called  for  3Q,000  men  and  a  large  sum  of  money.' 

It  is  thus  clear  that  while  our  government  positively  and 
rightfully  denied  the  claims  of  Mexico  to  any  legal  ownership 
of  Texas,  it  showed  —  even  to  the  extent  of  imprudence  —  a 
kindly  regard  for  her  feelings  and  a  willingness  to  make  her, 
under  cover  of  adjusting  the  boundary,  a  substantial  present ; 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  our  overture,  instead  of  being  re- 
ceived in  a  friendly  or  even  a  candid  manner,  was  twisted  and 
misrepresented,  and  was  used  by  Santa  Anna  not  only  to  advance 
his  personal  interests,  but  even  to  feed  the  prevalent  hostility 
against  the  United  States  and  increase  the  danger  of  war.  Of 
course  Mexico  had  a  perfect  right  to  repulse  our  advances, 
but  her  method  of  procedure  in  the  case  was  utgustjfi^ble. 
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Meanwhile,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  among  which  the 
merits  of  the  question  had  but  a  small  place,  the  treaty  of 
annexation  failed  in  our  Senate,  and  the  Texans,  who  had  given 
offence  to  England,  France  and  especially  Mexico  by  accepting 
the  overture  of  our  Executive,  found  themselves  not  only 
slighted  by  the  United  States  but  ferociously  menaced  by  Santa 
Anna,  and  seemed  likely,  in  their  resentment  and  peril,  to 
swing  quite  beyond  our  reach  —  presumably  under  the  shield 
of  England.  To  counteract  this  tendency  somewhat  and  in 
a  measure  safeguard  Texas  against  the  dangers  we  had  brought 
upon  her,  Calhoun  sent  a  bold  and  even  audacious  despatch 
to  the  American  representative  at  Mexico,  The  United  States, 
he  said,  is  responsible  for  the  annexation  treaty,  and  upoD  us, 
not  upon  Texas,  the  wrath  of  Mexico  should  be  visited ;  more- 
over the  matter  of  acquiring  that  territory,  which  it  has  long 
been  our  policy  to  do,  is  pending  still,  and  for  that  reason,  as 
well  as  on  the  score  of  humanity,  we  could  not  allow  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  fierce  Mexican  threats  of  brutal  hostilities ; 
Texas  is  to  be  treated  as  an  independent  power;  but  should 
annexation  be  consummated,  the  United  States  will  be  ready 
to  settle  most  liberally  all  resulting  difficulties* 

In  October,  1844,  our  minister  gave  the  substance  of  this 
despatch  to  the  Mexican  government;  and  soon  the  talented, 
energetic  and  audacious  Bejon,  the  successor  of  Bocanegra( 
sent  him  in  reply  a  long  but  not  wearisome  review  of  the  Texas 
affair,  that  was  absolutely  a  masterpiece  in  its  class.  Truths, 
managed  so  as  to  give  a  wrong  impression,  clever  half-truths 
and  fiat  falsehoods  were  skilfully  combined,  and  at  last  the 
United  States  appeared  to  stand  in  the  dock  as  a  confessed 
perjurer  and  thief  awaiting  sentence.  As  for  Calhoun's  inter- 
vening now  between  Mexico  and  a  handful  of  rebels,  pro- 
tested Rejon,  that  could  not  be  tolerated,  unless  every  nation 
that  so  chose  might  fill  neighboring  territory  with  its  people, 
incite  them  to  revolt,  aid  them  to  resist,  and  finally  offer  them 
annexation.  Our  minister,  Shannon,  who  had  been  a  useful 
Democratic  stnmp-speaker  in  Ohio,  blustered,  blundered, 
threatenetl  and  undertook  to  argue,  but  only  drew  from  Rej6n 
a  still  more  insulting  letter,  and  still  more  embittered  the  feel- 
ing in  both  countries.' 
s/  At  the  beginning  of  March,  1845,  our  President  ^gned  the 
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joint  resolution  of  Congress  which  provided  for  the  annexation  *^ 
of  Texas.    Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister,  at  once  protested,  i^  . 
giving  notice  that  his  country  would  maintain  the  claim  to  ' 
her  ancient  province  "at  all  times,  by  every  means  ...  in 
her  power";  and  although  James  Buchanan,  who  now  became 
secretary  of  state  under  Polk,  replied  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  t^ 
Almonte  broke  off  diplomatic  relations   and  left  our  shores.*/^  . 
At    Mexico    the    news    produced   a   tremendous    commotion,      , 
heightened  by  the  report  from  California  that  a  revolution,        , . 
decided  by  the  American  settlers,  had  occurred  in  that  depart- 
ment.    War  at  once  and  war  to  the  kiiife !   cried  the  press  in        \ 
concert;  while  the  administration,  in  a  note  moderated  by  the 
British  and  French  ministers  yet  sufficiently  positive,  severed 
official  relations  with  Shannon,  and  insisted  upon  this  policy 
even  after  receiving  a  conciliatory  reply  from  him.    By  the  ^ 
action  of  Mexico  there  was,  therefore,  a  complete  rupture  ^ 
between  the  two  countries.*  -^ 

When  it  was  learned,  about  the  middle  of  July,  that  our-^ 
terms  of  annexation  had  been  accepted  by  Texas,  passion^ 
burst  forth  again.     The  leash  of  Mexican  eloquence  and  fury 
broke.     "August  Houses!    President  of  the  Republic!"  cried 
El  Amigo  del  Pueblo,  "The  hour  of  danger  for  the  country  has 
sounded  and  she  has  a  right  to  look  to  you  for  salvation.     Union 
and  war!"    Not  merely  Texas  but  all  Mexico,  the  people  were  '^ 
told,  had  been  marked  as  its  prey  by  American  greed.     In  ^ 
order  to  save  itself  before  the  public  the  administration,  though 
at  heart  averse  to  hostilities,  proposed  to  Congress  a  declaration 
of  war.     Money  was  asked  from  the  Chambers,  and  full  quotab  ^ 
of  troops  were  summoned  from  the  departments ;   and  by  the 
end  of  the- month,  as  the  agent  of  our  government  duly  re- 
ported, the  course  of  things  pointed  strongly  toward  hostilities. 
The  archives  of  Vera  Cruz  were  carried  to  the  interior ;   new 
guns  were  mounted  in  the  fortress  there ;   steps  were  taken  to 
raise  a  loan  of  fifteen  millions ;  munitions  and  provisions  were 
said  to  be  going  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Matamoros ;    and 
much  was  heard  about  the  movements  of  troops.    At  the  end 
of  July  the  ministers  of  Mexico  at  London  and  Paris  were 
notified  that  an  appeal  to  arms  would  be  made.    August  8  the^/ 
Mexican  consulate  at  New  Orleans  closed ;    and  a  few  days  ./ 
later  our  consul  at  Havana  reported  that  his  Mexican  col- 
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league  had  received  an  official  Dotification  of  the  existence  of 
war," 

To  be  sure,  do  public  declaration  to  that  effect  appeared,  but 
there  were  good  reasons  for  considering  this  fact  unimportant. 
With  Spanish-American  subtlety  the  Mexicans  discovered  that 
the  threat  of  August  23,  1S43,  repeated  later,  had  rendered 
such  an  announcement  unnecessary,  and  that  it  would  be 
shrewder  to  hold  that  by  annexing  Texas  we  had  declared  war 
upon  them,  since  they  would  then  be  free  to  attack  or  defer 
attacking  us,  as  might  seem  expedient.  Besides,  it  was  argued, 
Texas  was  merely  a  rebellious  province,  and  hence  Mexico 
could  make  war  there  at  will,  without  giving  us  an  excuse  for 
opening  hostilities  against  her  seaboard,  and  without  enabling 
us  to  seize-territory  by  the  right  of  belligerency.  Consequently, 
as  large  forces  had  been  ordered  to  the  north,  a  move  across 
the  Rio  Grande  at  any  hour  seemed  more  than  possible ;  and 
the  official  journal  urged,  that  it  should  be  effected  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment,  in  order  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  occupying  the  territory,  and  making  ready  there 
for  hostilities,"* 

The  American  government,  on  the  other  band,  undertook  to 
restore  friendly  relations.  The  official  assurances  of  good-will 
given  Almonte  were  supplemented  by  private  representations 
conveyed  to  him  through  a  mutual  friend  by  a  member  of  our 
Cabinet ;  and  Polk  took  also  a  step  of  much  greater  importance. 
Before  the  end  of  March  W.  S.  Parrott  was  appointed  a  con- 
fidential agent  of  our  state  department,  and  ordered  to  reach 
Mexico,  which  had  loflg  been  his  place  of  residence,  by  the 
quickest  route.  Try  to  convince  the  Mexican  government, 
ran  bis  instructions,  that  it  is  truly  for  the  interest  of  that 
country,  "to  restore  friendly  relations  between  the  two  re- 
publics." If  it  is  found  willing,  you  may  reveal  your  official 
character,  and  say  that  the  United  States  will  send  a  "  Minister  " 
on  learning  that  he  will  he  kindly  received.  The  annexation 
of  Texas  cannot  be  undone;  but  "you  are  at  liberty  to  state 
your  confident  belief  that  in  regard  to  all  unsettled  questions, 
we  are  prepared  to  meet  Mexico  in  a  most  liberal  and  friendly 
spirit."  " 

'ITius  commissioned,  Parrott  sought  his  post  without  delay, 
renewed  bis  acquaintance  with  members  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
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gress,  invited  them  frequently  to  lunch  or  dinner,  and  talked, 
no  doubt  in  the  spirit  of  his  instructions,  with  all  such  in- 
fluential persons  as  he  could  reach.  In  particular,  as  he  re- 
ported, he  was  "very  precise  in  stating,  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  could  never  recognize  in  Mexico  the  right 
to  claim  an  indemnity  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
American  Union;  but  that,  in  a  treaty  of  Kmite,  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  good  neighborhood,  the  United  States  would,  no 
doubt,  be  disposed,  as  had  been  officially  stated,  to  meet 
Mexico,  in  a  negotiation,  upon  the  most  friendly  and  liberal 
terms."     No  explanation  could  have  been  clearer.'* 

There  were  good  reasons  for  anticipating  a  favorable  result 
from  this  overture.      President  Herrera,  connected  by  mar-"^ 
riage  with  a  leading  American  merchant  at  the  capital,  was  an 
honest,  reasonable  and  patriotic  citizen ;    and,  knowing  that  *^ 
hostilities  with  the  United  States  would  at  best  involve  many  "^ 
costly  sacrifices,  and  would  very  likely  throw  California  into  I'V    '  ■ 
our  hands,  he  desired  to  escape  by  some  method  from  his  '     A. 
public  action  in  favor  of  war.    It  was  altogether  possible,  too, 
that  a  reverse  on  the  field  might  upset  his  administration  and 
injure  his  friends;   and,  since  the  movement  that  had  placed       , 
him  in  power  bad  cost  money,  his  backers,  in  order  to  be  repaid,      ^ 
felt  anxious  to  curtail  instead  of  increasing  the  military  ex- 
penses.    Moreover  there  was  trouble  with  both  England  and 
France  at  this  time ;    the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  nation, 
cooling  a  little,  were  beginning  to  perceive  the  advantages  of 
a  peaceful  settlement  with  us ;   a  chance  could  be  seen  that  in 
the  end  such  a  policy,  reducing  the  cost  of  government,  would 
become  popular ;  and  finally  it  was  realized  that  unless  money 
to  pay  the  troops  were  obtained  from  the  United  States,  their 
fickle  allegiance  probably  could  not  be  retained.    Accordingly 
on  August  29,  1845,  Parrott  reported  that  in  his  opinion  an 
envoy  from  thb  country  would  be  heartily  welcomed ;   almost 
at  the  same  time  Black,  our  consul  at  Mexico,  and  Dimond, 
our  consul  at  Vera  Cruz,  expressed  the  same  view ;  and  private 
advices  tended  to  confirm  these  opinions.^  -. 

[Out  own  reasons  for  wishing  to  have  diplomatic  intereourse 
restored  were  almost  equal  in  strength  to  Herrera's.  Aside 
from  the  political  and  commercial  interests  that  had  always 
led  U3  to  seek  the  friendship  of  Mexico,  we  desired  to  collect 
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/  the  unpaid  instalments  of  our  awards,  prosecute  our  claims| 
guard  our  citizens  residing  in  that  country,  adjust  the  Texan 
difficulty,  counteract  prejudicial  movements  on  the  part  of 

'■  European  states,  and  cultivate  the  good-will  of  the  Central 
and  South  American  peoples,  who  were  sure  to  be  infiuenced 
by  the  sentiments  of  their  kindred  next  us.  In  particular, 
only  two  or  three  months  later  Guizot's  idea  of  estahlishing 
a  balance  of  power  in  this  hemisphere  was  exciting  alarm  in 
Congress ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  our  Executive, 
already  aware  of  it,  desired  the  supf>ort  of  Mexico  in  opposing 
a  design  so  un-American.  Besides,  Polk  felt  sure  that  European 
governments  had  an  eye  upon  California,  and  a  minister  was 
needed  at  the  Mexican  capital  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any 
bargaining  on  the  subject." 

Even  more  important,  there  were  signs  that  a  monarchy 
headed  by  a  European  prince  might  be  set-  up  in  Mexico, 
involving  dangerous  interference  in  our  conmiercial  and  political 
relations  with  that  country,  sure  to  increase  the  gravity  of  a 
military  contest,  should  one  arise,  and  seriously  attacking  the 
"Monroe  Doctrine,"  As  early  as  1838  our  consul  at  Mexico 
reported  that  Alam£n  and  the  conservatives  were  laboring  to 
establish  a  monarchy.  In  1840  Estrada,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
best  of  their  statesmen,  was  denounced  for  openly  advocating 
the  change.  Faredes,  now  at  the  head  of  the  army,  had  favored 
it  for  years,  and  in  1841  had  initiated  a  movement  in  that 
direction.  In  January,  1845,  two  agents  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment were  said  to  be  laboring  in  Mexico  for  the  same 
cause,  and  the  Memorial  Histdrico  announced  that  Spain, 
France  and  England  had  formed  an  alliance  to  set  up  a  new 
government  there.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Picaipme 
stated  that  official  documents  relating  to  the  monarchical 
scheme  had  been  received  at  New  Orleans ;  and  early  in  March 
our  diplomatic  representative  at  London  sounded  a  strong 
note  of  warning." 

To  reinforce  all  these  considerations,  England  and  France 
felt  deeply  offended  at  our  absorption  of  Texas;  Polk,  who 
believed  "that  no  compromise  [in  the  Oregon  affair]  to  which 
Great  Britain  would  accede,  could  pass  the  Senate,"  now 
regarded  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  that  controversy  as  im- 
possible ;   and  Mexico,  though  as  a  rule  profoundly  influenced 
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by  the  policy  of  England,  might  any  day  take  ofFenee  at  some 
British  move,  and  wish  to  approach  the  United  States.  For 
these  reasons  it  was  of  great  importance  to  have  a  diplomatic 
agent  near  her  government  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
promising  turn;  and,  finally,  one  can  easily  imagine  that  in 
Polk's  opinion  the  reception  of  a  United  States  minister  would 
of  itself,  aside  from  what  he  might  do,  render  it  more  difficult 
for  Mexico  to  maintain  her  unfriendlj'  attitude.'* 

'  Accordingly  the  letters  of  Parrott,  Black  and  Dimond  were 
promptly  taken  up  by  the  American  Cabinet,  and  after  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  it  was  unanimously  agreed, 
although  the  rupture  had  been  caused  by  Mexico,  to  reopen 
diplomatic  relations  with  her;  to  keep  this  intention  pro- 
foundly secret,  lest  European  ministers  at  Washington  should  ^ 
thwart  our  aims;  to  despatch  as  minister  John  Slidell  of' 
Louisiana,  an  agreeable  man,  able  lawyer  and  excellent  Spanish 
scholar  —  just  the  sort  of  person  most  likely  to  gain  the  earx  y 
of  Mexico  —  and  to  pay  as  much  as  fort\'  millions,  if  necessarj','^ 
for  a  satjafactory^houndary^  The  next"  day,  however,  Polk 
leameoSiat  Mexico  had  been  taking  warlike  steps  as  late  as 
August  21.  It  was  therefore  concluded,  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  our  envoy  would  not  be  rejected,  to  wait  a  little  for  news, 
and  meantime  instruct  Black  to  ascertain  "officially"  whether 
a  "Minister"  would  be  received.  Nofurther  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Mexican  government  appeared  necessarj-  to  restore 
friendly  intercourse,  for  previously,  after  the  withdrawal  of 
a  legation,  the  broken  thread  had  been  mended  by  sending 
a  new  representative.  Nothing  less  than  such  action  would 
have  answered  our  purpose,  for  onI>'  a  diplomatic  agent  of  the 
usual  kind,  residing  near  that  government,  could  have  handled 
the  existing  problems.  In  consequence  exactly  this,  without 
qualification  or  ambiguity,  was  proposed.'' 

Just  at  this  point  a  new  factor  appeared.  TTie  British, 
holding  a  great  amount  of  Mexican  bonds,  enjoying  a  very 
profitable  trade  in  that  quarter,  and  not  at  all  anxious  to  see 
us  extend  our  teritory  by  conquest,  did  not  wish  Mexico  to 
challenge  the  United  States;  and  early  in  October  Bankhead 
expressed  a  desire  to  confer  with  Pena  y  Peiia,  her  secretary 
of  relations,  concerning  the  situation.  This  offer  was  cor- 
dially accepted ;  and,  at  an  interview  between  these  gentlemen 
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and  the  President,  Heirera  said  that  the  "subjects"  whid:  an 
American  envoy  m^ht  hring  up  would  be  discussed  "with 
every  dbposition  to  terminate  them  amicably."  Moreovo-, 
after  frequent  conversations  and  a  second  formal  interview, 
Peiia  thanked  Bankhead  most  gratefully  in  writing  for  offeiing 
to  use  his  influence  with  Pakenham,  now  the  British  minister 
at  Washington,  "for  the  purpose  of  amicably  arranging  the 
differences  [las  diferencias] "  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  intimated  plainly  that  Herrera  would 
listen  to  any  "proposals"  coming  from  the  American  govern- 
ment." 

To  suppose  that  such  men,  discussing  a  matter  of  so  much 
gravity,  would  not  in  the  course  of  numerous  conversations 
take  up  its  most  obvious  and  most  important  aspects  would  be 
absurd.  These  must  have  been  considered,  and  Bankhead 
reported  that  not  only  the  annexation  of  Texas  but  "  the  other 
points  of  difference,  such  as  Limits  and  Indenmity,"  were  to 
come  up,  and  in  particular  he  understood  that  whatever  sum 
the  United  States  might  agree  to  pay  would  be  "much  reduced 
by  claims  arising  out  of  the  Convention  [of  1839]  .  .  .  and  by 
others  since  created."  Such  was  Polk's  view.  TTie  questions 
of  boundary  compensation  and  claims  compensation,  he  said, 
"naturally  and  inseparably  blended";  and  the  former  existed 
only  as  a  consequence  of  annexation.  To  suppose  after  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  had  so  long  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated the  scene  on  Keats's  Greek  vase  —  we  forever  pursuing 
and  she  forever  eluding  us  —  that  we  should  hand  over  to  her 
a  large  sum  without  first  ascertaining  and  subtracting  the  just 
value  of  our  claims,  would  have  been  ridiculous.  Moreover 
our  claims  counted  prominently  among  the  "differences" 
existing  between  the  two  governments,  and  without  a  definite 
adjustment  of  them  a  complete  settlement  and  restoration 
of  harmony,  such  as  this  plan  aimed  expressly  to  accomplish, 
was  impossible.^' 

At  this  point,  however,  Bankhead's  agency  ended,  ior  another 
superseded  it.  On  October  13,  after  having  gone  over  the  mat- 
ter informally  with  Peiia,  Consul  Black  at  the  minister's  request 
wrote  a  codfidential  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  quoted  tiie 
following  language  from  his  instructions :  Ascertain  from  the 
Mexican  government  whether  it  wilt  receive  "an  envoy  from 
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the  United  States,  intniisted  with  full  power  to  adjust  all  the 
questioDS  in  dispute  between  the  two  governments";  if  so, 
he  will  be  "immediately"  despatched.  The  seeretary  of 
relations  now,  if  he  had  not  already  done  so,  laid  this  matter 
before  the  President,  and  on  the  fifteenth  he  replied  thus: 
My  government  is  "disposed  to  receive  the  representative 
[comisumado]  of  the  United  States  who  may  come  to  this 
capital  with  full  powers  from  his  government  to  settle  the 
present  dispute  [ctmiienda]  in  a  peaceful,  reasonable  and  honor- 
able manner" ;  but,  in  order  to  eliminate  every  sign  of  coercion, 
the  American  fleet  must  retire  from  Vera  Cruz.  This  proposal 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Mexican  Congress  in  a  secret  session.*" 
Now  the  American  proposition  contemplated  "all  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute,"  while  Peiia  said  in  reply,  "the  present  dis- 
pute." But  this  was  apparently  an  immaterial  variation  in 
phraseology,  such  as  is  customary  with  men  of  independent 
minds.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  axiom  that  a  whole  includes 
all  of  its  parts,  and  the  American  claims  were,  as  we  have  just 
observed,  an  essential  feature  of  the  dispute  between  the  two 
countries.  In  the  second  place  we  know  that  Bankhead  so 
understood  the  matter.  In  the  third  place  this  mere  difference 
in  phraseology  certainly  did  not  indicate  with  any  clearness 
a  rejection  of  the  American  proposal  and  the  substitution  of 
an  essentially  different  one,  and,  if  so  intended,  it  involved  an 
ambiguity  for  which  Mexico  was  bound  to  pay  the  penalty. 
Fourthly,  Black's  note  was  the  sequel  to  a  confidential  interview 
with  Fefia  held  expressly  for  a  free  comparison  of  ideas.  Now 
the  consul  must  have  understood  the  unvarying  refusal  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  any  Mexican  claim  to  Texas,  and 
therefore  he  could  see  that  no  envoy  would  be  appointed  by 
us  to  treat  directly  and  exclusively  regarding  the  annexation 
of  that  republic.  His  instructions,  moreover,  were  perfectly 
distinct ;  and  his  understanding  of  these  matters  would  have 
been  corrected,  had  correction  been  required,  by  Parrott, 
with  whom  he  was  ordered  to  confer.  If,  then,  it  had  appeared 
in  his  preliminary  conversation  with  Peiia  that  Mexico  insisted 
upon  rejecting  the  American  overture  and  substituting  an 
essentially  different  and  essentially  unacceptable  proposition, 
he  would  have  stopped  at  that  point,  and  reported  in  substance 
that  Polk's  offer  was  declined.    There  would  have  been  no 
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occasion  to  address  the  note  of  October  13  to  Pena.  lu  other 
words  the  American  oifer  was  understood,  and  it  was  fairly 
and  squareiy  met.  Herrera's  government  desired  earnestly, 
as  Pena  showed  Bankhead,  to  bring  about  such  a  complete 
settlement  as  Polk  had  in  mind,  and  to  that  end  it  accepted 
our  overture.*' 

But  there  is  another  point  worthy  of  notice.  "Hie  word 
txymrntmado  used  by  Pena  —  the  past  participle,  employed 
here  as  a  noun,  of  the  verb  "to  commission"  —  has  usually 
been  translated  "commissioner,"  and  hence  it  has  trften  been 
urged  by  American  writers,  that  he  did  not  agree  to  receive 
a  minister.  But  by  good  fortune  we  have  a  definition  of  that 
word  from  a  Mexican  secretary  of  relations.  "  A  comiavmado, " 
wrote  Bocan^ra,  "is  a  person  charged  by  any  community, 
or  private  citizen  to  conduct  any  business, "  and  this  definition 
obviously  included  ministers.  On  compaiing  the  documents 
we  find  minister,  envoy,  plenipotentiary  and  comisionado  used 
as  equivalents ;  and  Pena  called  Slidell  a  comiaianado  after 
learning  that  he  came  as  a  resident  minister.  Besides,  the 
title  signified  nothing  substantial,  for  the  parties  agreed  that 
our  agent  should  have  full  powers  to  discuss  the  whole  business 
in  hand,  and  so  it  follows  again  that,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
all  the  points  of  difference  existing  between  the  two  nations, 
Mexico  agreed  to  receive  an  American  minister.  November 
6  Folk  heard  as  much  through  Commodore  Conner,  then  off 
Vera  Cruz ;  and  three  days  later  Parrott  arrived  with  Pena's 
autograph  note,  which  was  similarly  understood  at  the  White 
House.** 

For  good  reasons  the  President  felt  that  no  time  could  be 

wasted.     It  was  a  critical  juncture.     The  controversy  with 

'    England  over  the  possession  of  Oregon  had  reached  an  acute 

i     stage,  and  our  minister  at  London  expressed  the  opinion  that 

.  \     she  was  trying  to  make  use  of  Mexico  in  connection  with  it. 

\   Our  relations  with  Mexico  had  dragged  long  enough.     If  it 

Xis  intended  to  do  anything,  a  New  York  merchant  had  written 

s5me  time  since  to  ihe  secretary  of  the  navy,  "no  time  should 

be  lost  in  sending  a  person  to  Mexico,  as  you  can  scarcely 

conceive  the  feverish  excitement  in  our  mercantile  community, " 

due  to  the  dread  of  privateers.    Herrera's  pacific  administration 

was  tottering ;   and  our  consul  at  Vera  Cruz  warned  the  state 
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department  to  act  promptly,  since  it  might  go  down  at  any 
time.  Paredes,  the  monarchist,  was  known  to  be  plotting  a 
revolution;  and  the  London  Times,  then  a  journal  of  great 
importance,  bad  pronounced  emphatically  for  a  Spanish  throne 
in  Mexico  as  a  bulwark  against  ^e  United  States,  and  had  said 
that  it  believed  no  European  power  would  object.  We  had 
promised  through  Black  that  a  minister  would  be  despatched 
"immediately,"  if  he  would  be  received;  and  Pena  not  only 
had  made  no  objection  to  this,  but  had  shown  impatience  for 
his  arrival.  In  anticipation  of  satisfactory  news  from  our 
consul,  Slidell  had  been  ordered  to  Pensacola,  and  instructions 
for  him  drafted.  By  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  November 
10  these  were  ready ;  Folk  signed  his  commission ;  and  Lieu- 
tenant Lanier  of  the  navy  set  out  at  once  for  Pensacola  with, 
the  documents."  \ 

"To  counteract  the  influence  of  foreign  Powers,  exerted 
against  the  Unitejd  States  in  Mexico,  and  to  restore  those 
ancient  relations  of  peace  and  good  will  which  formerly  existed 
between  the  Governments  and  the  citizens  of  the  sister  Repub- 
lics, will  be  the  principal  objects  of  your  mission, "  read  Slidell's 
instructions;  take  up  the  subject  of  our  claims  "in  a  prudent 
and  friendly  spirit,"  and  arrange  through  an  adjustment  of 
the  Texas  boundary  to  cast  upon  the  United  States  the  burden 
of  paying  them;  "exert  all  your  energies"  to  prevent  the 
cession  of  California  to  England  or  France  if  it  be  contemplated, 
and,  if  you  can  do  so  without  endangering  the  restoration  of 
amicable  relations  with  Mexico  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
Texas  boundary,  endeavor  to  purdiase  at  least  the  northern 
part  of  California,  including  San  Francisco  Bay,  but  at  all 
events  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  Mexicans,  even  should 
their  vanity  and  resentment  prove  trying.  Fully  in  sympathy! 
with  Buchanan's  instructions,  the  minister  preceded  to  Vera 
Cruz  as  quickly  as  possible  on  a  vessel  of  war,  landed  there  by 
November  30,  and,  noting  that  his  way  had  already  been  pave^ 
by  the  retirement  of  our  fleet,  set  out  at  once  for  the  capital," 

Unfortunately,  though  as  prompt  as  possible,  Polk  had  not 
been  prompt  enough.  Herrera's  administration,  as  we  have 
learned,  had  now  sunk  to  the  lowest  point  in  courage,  eflBciency, 
prestige  and  sense  of  responsibility.  Every  morning  it  looked 
for  a  revolution,  and  every  night  for  a  mutiny.    Its  one  idea 
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was  to  hold  on  until  the  assembling  of  Congress  on  the  first  of 
January,  in  the  hope  that  something  favorable  might  then 
occur ;  and  it  found  this  last  resource  threatened  by  its  reason- 
able and  pacific  policy  in  regard  to  the  United  States.  Earlier 
in  the  year  it  had  been  denounced  for  agreeing  to  rect^nize 
Texas  on  the  condition  of  her  abandoning  all  thoughts  of  joining 
the  American  Union,  and  now  it  was  menaced  for  listening 
to  Black  and  Buchanan.  A  call  for  war  in  the  name  of  honor, 
territory  and  independence  appeared  to  be  a  serviceable  ori- 
fiamme  for  its  political  enemies.  Fierce,  unsparing  cries  of 
treason,  ignominy  and  national  ruin  therefore  assailed  Herrera; 
and  under  these  onslaughts  the  weak,  timid,  irresolute  adminis- 
tration lost  heart.'* 

On  December  3  Pefia  saw  Black  at  the  palace  and  exclaimed. 
We  hear  an  envoy  has  arrived  from  the  United  States ;  who 
can  he  be,  and  what  has  he  come  for?  Ilie  consul  replied  that 
he  supposed  he  must  be  the  envoy  that  Mexico  had  agreed  to 
receive.  This  ought  not  to  be,  answered  Pena  hastily;  no 
envoy  was  expected  before  January ;  we  are  not  prepared  to 
receive  him;  the  government  desires  he  should  not  come  to 
the  capital  or  even  disembark;  "you  know  the  opposition  ate 
calling  us  traitors,  for  entering  into  this  arrangement  with 
you;"  his  coming  now  might  produce  a  fatal  revolution. 
This  interview  showed  that  before  anything  was  known  regard- 
ing Slidell's  quality,  credentials  or  instructions,  and  purely  on 
account  of  domestic  politics,  the  government  was  anxious 
to  break  its  agreement.  So  Pena  admitted  later,  for  he  privately 
sent  word  to  Slidell  that  under  the  circumstances  it  feared  to 
compromise  itself,  and  would  have  acted  otherwise  had  it  been 
free.  So  the  matter  was  understood  by  Bankhead ;  and  so  it 
has  been  understood  by  fair-minded  Mexican  historians.  It 
only  remained  to  contrive  a  method  of  evasion,* 

The  method  adopted  was  to  ask  the  council  of  state  —  a 
quite  unnecessary  proceeding  —  whether  it  would  be  proper 
to  receive  Slidell.  In  so  doing  Pena  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  in  the  negative,  advancing,  besides  arguments  of  no 
moment,  the  more  serious  objection  that  receiving  a  resident 
minister  would  imply  the  existence  of  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  would  thus  condone  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.     Even  this  argument,  however,  possessed  no  real 
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value,  for,  as  PeSa  recognized,  Slidell  was  explicitly 
missioned  to  "restore"  friendly  relations,  which  inc. 
that  such  relations  could  not  exist  until  after  he  should  'be 
received  and  after  he  should  act;  and,  besides,  Mexico  could 
have  received  him  with  a  declaration  of  reserve,  safeguarding 
all  her  claims.  Moreover  this  was  evidently  a  point,  if  of 
any  importance,  which  the  secretary  should  have  con»dered 
before  making  the  agreement.^ 

To  avoid  this  last  difficulty,  he  alleged  in  his  desp»«tion 
that  Black  had  proposed,  and  he  accepted,  the  plan  of  sending 
merely  an  envoy  ad  hoc,  a  special  envoy  commissioned  to  settle 
with  Mexico  for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  His  assertion, 
however,  is  disproved  by  the  circumstances  and  correspondence 
leading  to  Slidell's  appointment;  and  a  simple  argument 
reinforces  the  facts.  For  the  United  States  to  oflfer  amends 
for  annexation  would  have  been  to  deny  its  repeated  protesta- 
tions that  annexation  was  perfectly  proper;  would  have. been 
to  brand  upon  its  own  forehead  the  heinous  charges  drawn  in 
vitriol  by  Rejfin.  Peiia  could  see  that  no  country  possessing 
the  eyesight  of  a  mole  and  the  courage  of  a  mouse  would  so 
degrade  itself.  He  knew,  October  11,  that  on  such  a  demand 
the  negotiations  would  end  before  beginning;  would  end  at 
once  in  his  study  with  Black's  bidding  him  a  respectful  good- 
night; and  since  Herrera  desired  the  negotiations,  he  could 
not  make  such  a  proposition.'* 

Moreover  the  council  of  state,  which  was  a  permanent  body 
of  notables,  brushed  aside  this  contention  of  Pena's,  and  fell 
back  "on  the  very  nature  of  the  affair  and  on  the  state  of  our 
relations  (en  la  mdureleza  misma  del  negocio  y  en  el  estado  de 
nyeatrof  relaeionss) ."  Assuming  plunly  that  the  United 
States  desired  to  avoid  war  and  restore  friendly  diplomatic 
and  commercial  intercourse,  it  declared  that  we  had  set  a 
trap  \lazo\  for  Mexico,  and  undertaken  to  introduce  a  regular 
minister  under  false  pretences,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  compel 
her  to  be  amicable  against  her  will.  In  furtherance  of  this 
design  the  promise  of  the  Mexican  administration  cannot  be 
ui^ed,  it  protested,  for  the  intention  must  have  been  merely 
to  let  the  Texas  affair  be  settled,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  restora- 
tion of  cordial  relations,  and  it  would  be  an  "unexampled 
humiliation"  were  Mexico  to    receive    a  regular  American 
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minister  before  being  aatlsfied  for  the  outrage  and  injury 
ijiflicted  upon  her.  In  other  words,  Mexicxi  had  promised 
to  receive  Slidell,  but  it  did  not  comport  with  her  interest  and 
h^r  dignity  to  fulfil  the  agreement.  This  decision  ensured  his 
rejection.  December  20  he  was  officially  notified  of  it,  and  in 
reply  he  wrote  what  seemed  to  him  a  spiritless  note,  explaining 
to  Buchanan  that  under  his  instructions  he  did  not  wish  to 
make  war  inevitable  by  closing  the  door  finally  to  negotiations. 
This  done,  be  withdrew  as  soon  as  an  escort  could  be  obtuned 
to  the  city  of  Jalapa,  situated  not  far  from  the  coast  on  the 
Vera  Cruz  road,  to  await  instructions.** 

Daniel  Webster,  a  lawyer  of  no  mean  abilities,  formerly  our 
secretary  of  state,  and  at  the  time  when  he  spoke  a  resolute 
opponent  of  Polk,  said,  after  mature  consideration  of  the  matter, 
that  Mexico  was  "highly  unjustifiable"  in  thus  refusing  to 
hear  our  minister ;  and  the  demand  upon  this  nation  to  repudi- 
ate its  protestations  of  honesty,  and  become  the  football  of 
Mexican  party  politics,  did  seem  a  bit  unreasonable.  As  for 
Polk,  it  was  hard  indeed  to  be  charged  with  ruining  by  his 
awkward  statesmanship  the  pacific  administration  of  Herrera, 
when  in  fact  the  inherent  weakness  of  that  administration 
ruined  his  own  hopes,  and  to  be  denounced  in  the  United 
States  for  trying  to  force  war  upon  Mexico,  when  the  Mexicans 
denounced  him  for  trying  to  force  peace  upon  them,^" 

But  Herrera 's  amiable  inefficiency  was  near  its  doom.  The 
aristocratic  elements  —  Church,  army  and  monarchists  —  drew 
together,  and  this  action  forced  the  Santannistas  and  the 
Federalists  to  overlook  their  own  differences.  Paredes,  natural 
leader  of  the  former  combination,  hated  and  feared  the  latter, 
for  Santa  Anna  had  worsted  him  in  more  than  one  dash, 
and  the  Federalists  aimed  not  only  to  reform  the  Church 
and  support  republican  institutions,  but  also  to  destroy  the 
military  order  by  establishing  an  effective  mQitia  system. 
Professing  allegiance  to  the  administration  and  extorting 
from  its  hopes  and  fears  of  him  all  the  money  that  could  be 
obtained,  he  disobeyed  the  orders  to  divide  his  army  or  march 
to  the  Texas  frontier;  and  about  the  middle  of  December, 
seeing  that  the  Federalists  were  likely  to  control  the  new 
Congress,  he  revolted.  The  relations  of  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  afforded  a  battle-cry  helpful  to  the  army  and  hurtful 
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to  H^rera's  administration;  and  hence  the  President  was 
accused  of  "seeking  to  avoid  a  necessary  and  glorious  war" 
and  of  stooping  to  negotiate  "the  ingnoininious  loss  of  national 
integrity"  with  an  American  envoy .*^ 

Herrera  fulminated  against  the  traitorous  general  who  was 
attacking  his  own  country.  Both  houses  of  Congress  ful- 
minated. The  city  of  Mexico  and  every  department  fulmi- 
nated. But  all  this  was  merely  eloquence.  The  officer 
despatched  to  require  the  immediate  surrender  of  Paredes 
accepted  a  seat  in  his  carriage.  Most  of  the  commanders 
appointed  to  defend  the  capital  took  their  stations  under 
pledges  to  the  enemy.  December  29.  when  Paredes  arrived 
within  about  a  dozen  miles  of  Mexico,  the  garrison  of  tlie 
citadel,  instigated  by  their  chief  officer.  General  Valencia, 
rose ;  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  forces  at  the  capital  soon  fol- 
lowed that  example;  and  Herrera,  giving  up  the  Presidency 
without  firing  a  gun,  left  the  palace  with  the  entire  body  of 
his  loyal  officers  and  officials,  his  mild  face  and  his  respectable 
side-whiskers  —  in  one  hired  cab.*' 

The  only  danger  of  the  revolutionary  cause  had  been  from 
treachery.  Tomel  and  many  of  the  officers  were  at  work  for 
'  Santa  Anna,  and  Valencia,  whom  nobody  would  trust,  was  at 
work  for  himself.  Paredes,  resembling  the  one-eyed  man 
among  the  blind,  had  §  certain  reputation  for  honesty;  and 
these  plotters,  misted  by  bis  reiterated  declarations  that  he 
would  accept  no  office  in  the  new  government,  thought  him 
simple  enough  to  be  used  and  then  thrown  over.  Valencia 
in  particular,  who  was  president  of  the  council  of  state  and 
therefore  I^ally  the  successor  of  Herrera,  felt  already  trium- 
phant, put  on  regal  style,  and  helped  himself  liberally  to  the 
public  funds.  But  he  and  Tome!  had  enabled  Paredes  to  make 
himself  independent  of  them,  and  now  found  themselves 
dealing  with  a  master  instead  of  a  dupe.  The  troops  at 
Mexico  sided  with  the  majority  of  the  army,  and  Paredes 
notified  Valencia  that  he  would  shoot  every  one  opposing 
him  —  "archbishop,  general,  magistrate,  or  anybody  else." 
Then  with  military  pomp,  accompanied  by  officials  whose  sig- 
natures adorned  the  placards  denouncing  him,  he  took  possession 
of  Mexico,  while  the  public,  long  since  weary  of  the  incidental 
music  of  revolutionary  professions,  looked  on  in  silence." 
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The  classical  farce  of  an  electoral  junta  appointed  by  the 
victorious  general  was  now  enacted,  and  Faredes  became 
temporary  President.  Apparently,  however,  he  intended  to 
use  this  iU-gotten  power  with  integrity  and  force.  He  drew 
DO  salary  except  that  of  a  general,  avoided  all  display,  and 
surrounded  himself  with  men  of  the  better  class;  and  when 
a  broker,  who  had  fattened  on  corrupt  dealings  with  the  govern- 
ment, offered  him  a  loan,  he  repli«l  with  blazing  eyes,  "I  do 
not  wish  money,  but  I  wish  to  prosecute  the  robbers  of  the 
Treasury."  With  equal  firmness  he  took  his  promised  attitude 
of  hostility  toward  the  United  States.  On  the  fourth  of  Janu- 
ary he  swore  publicly  to  defend  the  int^rity  of  the  national 
territory ;  and  this  bad  refoence  to  Texas  —  every  foot  of 
Texas  to  the  Sabine  —  for  such  was  the  unqualified  claim  of 
Mexico." 

With  a  government  based  upon  a  pledge  of  war  against  us 
and  swearing  to  carry  out  that  pledge,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
United  States  could  have  no  amicable  dealings;  but  our 
authorities  were  now  accustomed  to  forbear,  and  all  tne  reasons 
for  desiring  a  restoration  of  diplomatic  mtercourse  were  still 
in  force.  Indeed,  one  of  them  had  become  pres^ngly  urgent, 
tor  the  European  monarchical  scheme  appeared  now  to  be 
unmistakable.  Remain  in  Mexico,  Buchanan  therefore  in- 
structed Slidell,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  any  opening  for 
negotiations ;  if  you  deem  it  wise  to  3o  so,  let  Paredes  know 
that  his  financial  straits  can  be  relieved  by  arranging  matters 
with  us;  present  another  formal  request  for  a  hearing,  and 
make  "every  honorable  effort"  in  your  power  to  avoid  a 
rupture." 

Accordingly,  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1846,  our  minister 
addressed  a  letter  to  Castillo,  the  new  minister  of  relations, 
summarizing  the  negotiations  with  Peiia,  placii^  clearly  in 
view  the  alternatives  of  diplomacy  or  war  as  they  had  now 
been  defined,  and  asking  to  be  received.  Ag^n  the  council 
of  state  was  consulted,  and  again  this  oracle  pronounced  for 
rejection.  Castillo  then  tried  to  frame  a  reply  to  Slidell ; 
but  his  note,  drafted  in  opposition  to  his  own  ideas,  proved  so 
weak  and  halting  that  he  laid  it  before  the  Spanish  minister. 
In  the  view  of  this  diplomat  the  best  solution  of  the  imbroglio 
seemed  to  be  European  arbitration,  and  therefore  he  probably 
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thought  it  well  to  show  the  United  States  that  we  could  reach 
no  understanding  with  Mexico  ourselves.  It  was  also  desirable 
to  rally  the  nation  round  Paredes  by  assuming  a  bold,  aggressive 
tone.  And  a  fiery,  offensive  note,  suited  to  these  conditions, 
rejected  the  second  American  overture." 

Here  stands  an  American  minister,  answered  Slidell,  "clothed 
with  full  power  to  settle  all  the  questions  in  dispute  between 
the  two  nations."    Begone,  said  Mexico  once  more.'^ 
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In  tracing  the  mutiul  relations  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  we  have  often  bad  occasion  to  note  how  each  nation 
felt  about  the  other  and  about  a  possible  conflict;  but  it  is 
very  desirable  now  to  understand  as  completely  as  possible 
what  those  feelings  were  at  about  the  beginning  of  1846,  and 
this  will  require  the  consideration  of  many  additional  tacts. 

Already  there  were  influential  and  wealthy  Mexicans, 
particularly  in  the  north,  who  wished  or  half-wished  that  the 
United  States  would  subjugate  their  country,  so  that  order 
and  prosperity  might  come ;  and  others  reflected  that  at  least 
our  assistance  might  be  desired,  should  Paredes  undertake  to 
set  up  a  European  monarchy.  But  these  were  selfish  calcu- 
lations. They  seldom  implied  good-will.  Friends  we  have 
none  at  the  capital,  Slidell  reported ;  and  our  consul  at  the 
northern  city  of  Tampico,  even  though  but  a  faint  loyalty  to 
the  central  government  prevailed  in  that  section,  wrote  in 
September,  1845:  "The  most  stubborn  and  malignant  feeling 
seems  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  every  Mexican  against  the  United 
States." ' 

The  principal  cause  of  this  feeling  —  the  supposed  misconduct 
of  our  government  in  the  settlement,  revolution  and  successful 
resistance  of  Texas,  and  in  the  recognition  and  annexation  of 
that  republic  —  has  already  been  explained ;  but  other  strong 
reasons  cooperated.  All  understood  that  intense  dissatis- 
faction existed  in  the  northern  departments.  Now  that  our 
^  frontier  had  been  advanced  so  far  south,  further  peaceful 
^  aggression  seemed  easy ;  and  it  was  believed  that  we  intended 
^to  pursue  the  Texas  method  progressively,  until  all  of  Mexico 
1/ should  little  by  little  become  ours.  "This  first  invasion  ia 
the  threat  of  many  more,"  said  the  ofiicial  journal.  It  was 
alleged  that  we,  fearing  the  competition  of  that  country  in  the 
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markets  of  the  world,  did  all  we  could  to  hinder  its  agricultural, 
industrial    and    commercial    development,    and    excited    the 
revolutions  that  paralyzed  it ;   and  it  was  even  believed  that 
we  incited  the  Indians  to  ravage  the  northern  frontiers,  and  so     ^ 
create  discontent  against  the  central  government.     The  privi--^\^ 
leged  classes  dreaded  the  influence  of  our  democratic  ideas.  *-^ 
The  clergy  were  afraid  that  Protestantism,  or  at  least  free  '^ 
thought,  might  cross  the  border,  and  that  so  far  as  Mexican 
territory  should   fall  under  our   sway,  secular  education,  the 
confiscation  of  their  property,  and  the  other  anti-clerical  plans 
of  the  Federalists,  who  appeared  to  draw  their  inspiration  and 
their  arguments  largely  from  this  country,  might  be  put  into 
force.     The   numerous   misunderstandings   and    clashes   with*^ 
the  United  States  that  we  have  noted  had  produced  an  enduring  • 
resentment,  and  in  particular  our  claims  and  our  efforts  to 
have  them  settled  were  commonly  deemed  artificial  and  unjust.* 

Behind  all  these  facts  lay  the  general  anti-foreign  prejudice  ;iX 
and  this,  we  should  now  observe,  was  in  our  case  more  than  a 
prejudice.  Even  in  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent  Ei  Siglo  XIX, 
an  American  was  "a  being  detestable  to  the  nation  on  account 
of  the  little  accord  between  (him  and]  the  religion,  the  language, 
and  the  gentle,  affable,  frank,  and  generous  character  of  the 
Mexican."  Our  directness  of  thought,  speech  and  action,  and 
the  brusqueness  of  manner  that  naturally  accompanied  it 
appeared  inconsiderate  and  haughty ;  and  no  doubt,  in  dealing 
with  people  who  seemed  to  us  deceitful,  unreliable  and  un- 
friendly, our  citizens  often  emphasized  these  characteristics. 
In  habits  and  customs  there  was  indeed  a  profound  unlikeness, 
and  below  this  lay  a  still  more  profound  racial  antagonism. 
Ji^nally  the  politicians  of  all  parties,  fearing  to  be  outdone  in 
the  display  of  patriotism,  encouraged  the  anti-American  feeling. 
The  sharp  and  rancorous  Tornel  used  every  opportunity  to 
speak  against  us;  and  Santa  Anna,  whose  prestige  was  im- 
mense-—  it  must  not  be  forgotten  —  as  late  as  1844,  both 
fearing  the  influence  of  our  freedom  and  wishing  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  consider  him  essential,  represented,  the  United 
States  as  a  Minotaur  eager  to  devour  them.  Few  were  en- 
lightened enough  to  correct  the  misconceptions  regarding  us; 
no  one  had  the  power,  courage  or  wish  to  do  so ;  and  in  the 
end,  very  naturally,  these  dominated  the  public  mind  —  or, 
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to  be  more  precise,  created  and  kept  alive  a  general  impression. 
Americans  "scarcely  have  the  look  of  men,"  it  was  gravely 
asserted.' 

In  r^ard  to  an  immediate  conflict  in  arms  with  us,  Mexico 
by  no  means  felt  like  the  dove  threatened  by  a  hawk,  as  people 
in  this  country  have  generally  supposed.  To  be  sure,  the 
national  existence  was  often  said  to  be  in  danger,  but  such 
talk  was  largely  for  effect.  Castillo  asserted  that  SJidell  had 
been  sent  in  order  to  obtain  a  pretext  for  yar ;  but  this  was  in 
all  probability  a  bid  for  Mexican  and  European  support,  since 
he  knew  that  we  already  had  grounds  enough,  and  the  council 
of  state  evidently  believed  we  did  not  seek  a  conflict.  Paredes 
whispered  to  the  British  minister  at  a  banquet,  "I  hope  your 
government  does  not  mean  to  let  us  be  eaten  up;"  but  this 
was  a  plea  for  English  assistance.  As  we  have  just  said,  not 
American  arms  but  American  settlers  were  the  chief  danger, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mexico.  The  very  men  who  clamored  that 
the  natbnai  existence  was  threatened  by  the  United  States 
were  the  ones  who  called  most  loudly  for  war.  A  circular  to 
the  local  authorities  issued  by  the  central  government  in 
December,  1845,  invited  attention  to  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  armed  resistance  could  prevent  further  usurpations  like 
that  of  Texas ;  and  another  such  paper,  issued  in  November  of 
the  following  year,  dwelt  strongly  upon  this  point.  From 
military  force  also  there  was  danger,  to  be  sure.  Our  supe- 
riority in  numbers  and  resources  was  admitted.  But  there 
were  many  offsets  to  that  superiority,  and  the  Mexicans  closely 
studied  and  shrewdly  counted  upon  them.* 

Let  us  -review  those  offsets.  In  the  first  place,  while  the 
government  of  the  United  States  deemed  its  course  honorable 
and  considerate,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  if  not  all,  Mexicans  we 
had  been  abject  as  well  as  knavish,  stealing  her  territory  and 
then  trying  to  buy  off  her  anger,  submitting  to  be  gulled, 
flouted  and  lashed,  and  each  time  going  back  for  more  of  the 
same  treatment ;  and  it  seemed  hardly  possible  that  we  should 
suddenly  adopt  a  bold,  positive,  unflinching  course.  It  was 
even  believed  that  we  dreaded  to  enter  the  lists.  Almonte, 
for  example,  in  reporting  that  his  protest  against  annexation 
had  caused  a  heavy  fall  on  the  stock  exchange,  observed,  '"Hie 
fears  of  a  war  with  Mexico  are  great;"  aiuJ  it  was  notorious 
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that  his  dei>arture  from  the  United  States  created  almost  a 
panic  ID  our  money  market.* 

Besides,  it  was  assumed  that  party  feeHng  would  go  to  about 
the  same  lengths  here  as  in  Mexico,  and  that  our  diiTerences 
over  the  slavery  question  and  the  tariff  would  probably  make    i 
it  impossible  for  us  to  conduct  a  war  vigorously  —  perhaps    ! 
impossible  to  wage  it  at  all.     "The  northern  states,  I  again    / 
repeat  to  you,  will  not  aid  those  of  the  south  in  case  of  war    I 
with  Mexico,"  wrote  Almonte  while  minister  at  Washington 
in  June,  1844.     European  journals  like  Le  ComtUidumnel  of 
Paris  confinned  this  opinion  ;*  ia.nd  the  London  Timea  remarked, 
It  would  be  a  war,  not  of  the  United  States,  but  of  a  party 
that  has  only  a  bare  majority,  and  "odious"  to  a  "large  and 
enlightened  minority  in  the  best  States."     Moreover,  argued   , 
the  official  journal  of  Mexico,  the  injustice  of  the  war  would. 
of  itself  excite  American  opposition.* 

From  a  military  as  well  as  a  political  point  of  view  this'""'^ 
country  seemed  feeble.  Our  r^ular  army  was  understood-^ 
to  he  numerically  insignificant  and  fully  occupied  with  frontier^ 
and  garrison  duties;  our  artillery  appeared  weak  in  quality 
as  well  as  in  numbers ;  and  our  cavalry  was  deemed  little  more 
than  a  cipher.  As  for  volunteers,  our  citizen-soldiers  were 
represented  in  Mexico  not  merely  as  unwarlike,  but  as  "totally 
unfit  to  operate  beyond  their  frontiers."  Indeed,  as  competent 
a  judge  as  Captain  Elliot,  British  minister  in  Texas  —  who 
knew  the  United  States  well,  and  in  the  spring  of  1845  was  in 
close  touch  with  Mexican  leaders  at  their  capital  —  said  that 
the  greater  their  number,  the  greater  would  be  the  difficnlty 
of  invading  Mexico.  "They  could  not  resist  artillery  and 
cavalry  in  a  Country  suited  to  those  arms,"  he  believed;  "they 
are  not  amenable  to  discipline,  they  plunder  the  peasantry, 
they  are  without  steadiness  under  reverses,  they  cannot  march 
on  foot."  Nor  did  there  exist  in  this  country,  added  Etiiot, 
either  aptitude  or  adequate  means  for  a  regular  military  in- 
vasion.* 

"America,  as  an  aggressive  power  is  one  of  the  weakest  in 
the  world  ...  fit  for  nothing  but  to  fight  Indians,"  declared 
Britannia,  an  important  English  weekly ;  and  apparently  the 
war  of  1812,  to  which  the  Mexicans  referred  with  peculiar 
Satisfaction,  had  proved  even  more  than  this.    The  military 
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operations  in  a  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
would  be  "contemptible  and  indecisive,"  said  the  London 
Times.  As  tor  our  navy,  it  was  undoubtedly  small;  the 
Mexican  consul  at  New  Orleans  reported  that  it  lacked  the 
discipline  commonly  attributed  to  it;  and,  however  efficient 
it  might  really  be,  Mexico  had  no  commerce  to  attack.^ 
i/The  Mexicans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  deemed  by  man^' 
''observers  decidedly  formidable.  "There  are  no  better  troops 
in  the  world,  nor  better  drilled  and  armed,  than  the  Mexicans, " 
asserted  Ca)der6n  de  la  Barca,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Wash- 
ington; and  some  of  the  generals  were  thought,  even  by 
foreigners,  equal  to  the  most  renowned  in  Europe.  The  Ameri- 
cans would  be  at  a  vast  disadvantage,  was  Captain  Elliot's 
opinion,  "in  rapidity  of  movement"  and.  ability  to  endure 
"continued  fatigue  on  the  hardest  food."  The  soldiers  of  the 
tri-color  "are  superior  to  those  of  the  United  States,"  declared 
the  Mexico  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  flatly  in 
1845.* 

If  the  military  power  of  Mexico  was  rated  in  this  way  by 
outside  observers  of  such  competence,  one  can  ima^ne  how 
it  was  rated  at  home.  The  Mexicans  regarded  themselves  as 
martial  by  instinct,  and  viewed  their  troops,  inured  to  war  by 
an  almost  unceasing  course  of  revolutions,  as  remarkably  good. 
Santa  Anna  once  boasted  that,  if  necessary,  he  would  plant  his 
flag  upon  the  capitol  at  Washington;  and  the  results  of  the 
wars  with  Spain  and  France  had  tended  powerfully  to  encourage 
the  self-confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  "We  have  numerous 
and  vetoan  forces  burning  with  a  desire  to  gain  immortal 
renown,"  said  the  Boletin  Oficiai  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  "Not 
to  speak  of  our  approved  infantry, "  it  was  argued,  "  our  artillery 
is  excellent,  and  our  cavalry  so  superior  in  men  and  horses  that 
it  would  be  an  injustice  not  to  recognize  the  fact;"  besides 
which  "our  army  can  be  rapidly  augmented."  Indeed  an 
officer  of  reputation  told  Waddy  Thompson  that  the  cavali:>' 
could  break  infantrj'  squares  with  the  lasso.  In  November, 
1845,  the  Mexican  minister  of  war  solemnly  predicted  that  hb 
countrymen  would  gain  the  victory,  even  if  one  third  less 
numerous  than  their  American  adversaries.  To  clinch  this 
^^fliatter,  the  feeling  of  superior  power,  which  it  was  known  that 
v^e  entertained,  was  regarded  as  an  ignorant  over-confidence 
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that  would  ensure  our  defeat.  In  short,  "We  have  more  ih&n 
enough  strength  to  make  war,"  cried  the  editors  of  La  Voz  del 
Ptuklo;  "Let  us  make  it,  then,  and  victory  will  perch  upon 
our  banners."  • 

The  clash,  it  seemed  probable,  would  come  first  in  Texas,  v^ 
far  from  our  centres  of  strength.  On  that  field  Tomel,  the 
keenest  public  man  in  the  country,  insisted  that  Mexico  could 
triumph  over  any  force  we  could  bring  to  bear,  and  Almonte 
offered  some  reasons  for  entertaining  such  an  opinion.  The 
Texan  troops,  he  said,  would  exhaust  their  supplies  before  the 
campaign  would  really  begin;  and  consequently,  since  there 
would  be  no  way  to  subsist  a  large  American  force  in  that  i 
ejttensive,  poor  and  sparsely  settled  region,  the  greater  the/ 
number  coming,  the  greater  would  be  their  sufferings.  Evenj 
the  cultivated  districts,  wrote  Elliot,  could  support  only  & 
trifling  addition,  if  any,  to  the  resident  population.  Moreover, 
even  ^ould  an  American  army  be  able  to  exist  there,  a  few  li^t 
troops  placed  along  the  frontier  would  keep  it  busy  on  the 
defensive,  said  Pakenham ;  while  it  was  urged  by  Mexicans 
that,  should  our  line  break,  their  invading  host  would  soon 
find  itself  among  the  opulent  cities  of  the  southern  states, 
where  perhaps  it  could  not  only  exact  money,  but  free  two 
million  slaves,  obtain  their  grateful  and  enthusiastic  assistance, 
enroll  the  Indians  of  the  southwest,  who  detested  the  United 
States,  and  draw  aid  as  well  as  encouragement  from  the  abo- 
litionists of  the  north.  Almonte  himself  assured  his  govern- 
ment that  the  blacks,  the  savages  and  the  anti-slavery  extrem- 
ists could  be  reckoned  on.'" 

Possibly,  of  course,  their  line  instead  of  ours  might  be  the  one 
to  pve  way;  biif  Tn  that  case  the  Americans,  instead  of  meeting 
wftBr"conditionrjike"~these,  would  be  confronted  by  immense 
distances,  ^reat_  deserts,  furious  rains,  long  droughts,  and 
barren,  easily  defended  mountains.  "IT  the  war  should  be 
protracte3  and  carried  beyond  the  RTo  Grande,"  said  Captain 
Elliof,'"I  believe  that  it  would  require  very  little  skill  and 
scarcely  any  exposure  of  the  defending  force  to  draw  the  in- 
vading columns  well  forward  beyond  all  means  of  support 
from  their  ova  bases  and  depots  into  situations  of  almost 
inextricable  difficulty;"  and  a  correspondent  of  Calhoun, 
referring  to  such  natural  obstacles,  wrote,  "nothing  is  more 
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certain  than  your  statement  that  [the]  war  will  have  to  become 
defensive  [on  our  parti."  " 

Moreover  it  was  argued,  said  the  Mexican  minister  of 
relations  in  1849,  that  the  invaders  would  be  unable  to  obtain 
resources  of  any  description  from  the  country  about  them, 
would  be  masters  of  nothing  but  the  ground  actually  occupied, 
and  would  find  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  themselves,  at 
such  a  distance  from  their  base,  "invincible,"  On  the  other 
hand  should  invasion  by  sea  be  attempted,  the  Americans 
would  have  to  struggle  with  tempestuous  waters,  a  coast 
guarded  by  reefs  and  currents,  lowlands  protected  by  "a 
terrible  and  faithful  ally"  —  as  Cuevas  described  the  yellow 
fever,  more  than  one  tremendous  wall  of  mountains,  and  bad 
roads  that  could  easily  be  closed ;  and  they  would  find  no 
vital  point  of  attack  within  practicable  reach,-.  The  United 
•States  cannot  hope  to  conquer  Mexico,  was  the  conclusion  of 
,  the  London  Morning  Herald,  commonly  regarded  as  a  minis^ 
terial  organ  -^  while  the  Paris  Globe,  reputed  to  be  Guizot's 
personal  voice,  went  farther,  and  predicted  that  undertaking 
to  do  it  would  be  "ruinous,  fatal"  to  us." 
^  Should  we,  however,  care  to  make  the  attempt,  Mexico  —  it 
I  was  pointed  out  —  would  not  only  fight  on  the  defensive,  and 
I  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  knowing  the  ground,  moving  on 
I  inside  lines,  and  using  fortifications,  but  would  also  be  able  to 
I  strike.  Nothing  would  be  paid  on  our  claims,  either  principal 
or  interest.  There  was  considerable  American  property  in  the 
country ;  and  while  the  means  of  her  citizens  were  being  spent 
in  righteous  self-defence,  that  property  could  hardly  expect 
exemption.  Above  all,  one  "terrible  weapon,"  as  the  Mexican 
consul  at  New  Orleans  termed  it,  could  be  wielded  night  and 
day,  near  and  far,  without  expense  and  without  risk.  This 
was  the  issuance  of  commissions  to  privateers,  for  the  "nefari- 
ous" conduct  of  the  United  States  in  using  this  weapon,  said 
the  London  Times,  authorized  Mexico  to  do  the  same.  The 
pursuit  of  slavers  had  been  so  close  of  late  that  many  fine 
Baltimore  clippers,  able  to  outsail  anything  but  a  steamer 
and  to  go  where  a  steamer  could  not,  were  lying  idle  in  Cuban 
ports,  ready  to  scour  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic." 

No  less  vulnerable  seemed  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  where  —  according  to  the  New  York  Herald  —  American 
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property  worth  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  was  afloat.  Should 
letters  of  marque  be  "actively  and  prudently  distributed  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Pacific,"  wrote  consul  AiTang6iz  to  his  govern- 
ment, "  the  Americans  would  receive  a  fatal  blow  in  the  cap- 
tures [of  whalers  and  merchantmen]  that  would  immediately 
be  made  in  the  seas  of  A^a,  where  the  naval  forces  of  the  . 
United  States  are  insignificant  and  could  not  promptly  be  in- 
creased"; and  he  reported  in  July,  1845,  that  owing  to  the 
prospect  of  hostilities  the  insurance  companies  at  New  Orleans 
were  refusing  to  take  war  risks.  Tornel  and  the  other  Mexican 
leaders  counted  heavily  on  the  value  of  this  weapon.  Our 
own  journals  were  full  of  the  subject,  and  could  find  no  remedy. 
American  commerce  was  defenceless  against  such  an  attack, 
the  London  Times  cheerfully  admitted.'* 

Under  these  conditions  it  was  most  natural  to  believe  that 
Mexico  could  make  the  war  "obstinate  and  tedious,"  as  the 
London  Standard  said,  and  therefore  extremely  expensive  for 
the  United  States.  She  could  "with  trifling  inconvenience  to 
Herself,"  Pakenham  told  Calhoun,  "impose  upon  this  Country 
the  necessity  of  employing  as  large  a  \aval  and  Military 
force  as  if  the  War  was  with  a  far  more  powerful  enemy." 
Obviously  a  great  number  of  warships  would  be  needed  to 
blockade  seven  hundred  leagues  of  coast  and  patrol  two  oceans, 
and  the  cost  of  soldiers  could  be  figured  thus,  it  was  thought : 
During  the  war  of  independence  in  Mexico  eighty  thousand 
royal  troops  and  sixty  thousand  insurgents  were  supported  by 
that  country ;  its  population  and  resources  had  since  increased ; 
the  United  States  would  therefore  have  to  send  probably  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men ;  and  the  American  soldier 
was  very  expensive."  ^    jt 

The  people  of  this  nation  were  looked  upon  as  worshippersN 
of  the  dollar,  and  it  was  believed  that  war  taxes  would  not  be  ^ 
endured  here  long.     Consequently,  since  the  United  States  had    1 
no  credit  —  said  European  journals  —  the  conflict  would  soon   ' 
have  to  end.     "The  invasion  and  conquest  of  a  vast  region 
.  by  a  state  which  is  without  an  army  and  without  credit  is  a 
novelty  in  the  history  of  nations,"  remarked  the  London  TiTne^ 
in  1845.    The  war  losses  were  expected  to  reinforce  the  effect 
of  war  taxes.     "War  with  the  United  States  would  not  last 
long,"  wrote  Arrang6iz,   "because  the  [American]  commerce 
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finding  itself  attacked  on  oil  seas  would  beg  for  peace."  When 
the  Mexican  corsairs  have  captured  a  few  American  ships  and 
the  Americans  have  thrown  a  few  bombs  into  Vera  Cruz, 
matters  will  be  arranged,  predicted  Le  Constitutumtul  of 
Paris." 

y  Evidently,  then,  Mexico  was  not  likely  to  suffer  disastrously, 
/  and  certain  benefits  of  great  value  could  be  anticipated.  The 
act  of  crossing  swords,  with  us  would  fulfil  a  patriotic  duty  and 
vindicate  the  national  honor.  Glory  and  the  satisfaction  of 
injuring  a  perfidious  and  grasping  enemy  would  more  than 
compensate  for  the  cost.  A  conflict  would  prevent  this  greedy 
neighbor,  as  the  London  Times  argued,  from  imngining  that 
Mexico  dared  not  resist  spoliation.  The  American  settlers, 
whom  every  effort  had  been  made  for  many  years  to  keep  out 
of  the  country,  would  be  driven  away,  and  tiie  danger  of 
American  ideas  averted.  Even  if  the  frontier  could  not  be 
forced  hack  to  the  Sabine,  a  long  period  of  hostilities  would 
render  it  impossible  to  practice  near  the  border  our  arts  of 
political  seduction,  and  merely  a  short  contest  would  tend  to 
re-Mexicanize  thoroughly  the  northern  departments.  Indeed 
the  whole  country  would  be  re-Mexicuiized,  for  the  first  effect 
of  the  war  would  be  to  cure  disunion  and  baptize  the  nation 
anew  in  the  fires  of  patriotism.  The  necessi^  of  meeting  a 
foreign  foe  would  vitalize  the  courage  of  the  army,  which  had 
grown  somewhat  lax  in  battling  with  fellow-citizens,  restore 
discipline,  and  perfect  the  officers  in  their  difficult  but  noble 
profession.  A  blockade,  many  believed  with  Almonte  and 
Santa  Anna,  preventing  the  expectation  of  silver  and  the 
squandering  of  good  money  on  foreign  luxucjes,  would  be 
"the  best  possible  thing"  for  the  country.  Stimulated  by 
exemption  from  ruinous  foreign  competition,  the  industries 
would  at  length  flourish,  and  the  boundless  natural  resources 
of  the  country  become  fountains  of  wealth.'^ 

War  is  no  doubt  a  great  evil,  argued  the  editors  of  La  Voz 
del  Pveblo,  "but  we  recall  what  Polybius  said,  to  wit:  'If 
many  empires  have  been  destroyed  by  war,  by  war  also  have 
many  risen  from  nothing.'"  Prussia  owes  her  greatness  to 
the  Seven  Years  War,  pointed  out  El  Sigh  XIX.  The  con- 
quest of  the  Moors  cost  Spain  a  struggle  of  centuries,  but  what 
Spaniard  would  undo  it?   asked  others.     "Nations  determine 
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their  history  only  in  the  most  dangerous  crises,"  urged  an 
anonymous  but  able  pamphlet;  "and  such  a  crisis,  in  which 
posterity  will  admire  us,  has  arrived."  " 

So  the  matter  presented  itself  to  many  when  studied  as  an 
exclusively  Mexican  afffur.  But  could  it  be  regarded  as 
exclusively  Mexican?  In  Central  and  South  America  there 
were  countries  that  naturally  entertained  a  racial  prejudice 
against  the  "Anglo-Saxon."  They  were  fully  capable  of 
discovering  the  claim  to  monopoly  suggested  by  tlie  name 
United  States  of  "America,"  by  our  considering  none  except 
ourselves  "Americans,"  and  by  our  "Monroe  Doctrine";  and 
moreover  our  press  clamored  for  the  entire  continent.  Mexico 
bad  her  eye  upon  them,  and  she  counted  on  drawing  support 
from  that  quarter." 

As  early  as  1836  Cuevas,  then  minister  at  Paris,  after  pointing 
out  to  his  government  how  strongly  the  country  was  protected 
by  nature  f^inst  the  United  States,  remarked;  "Add  to 
this  the  interest  of  the  republics  of  the  South  to  defend  Mexico 
against  an  always  threatening  enemy,  which  with  its  ever 
monstrous  greed  seems  a  volcano  ready  to  burst  upon  them." 
The  next  year  a  Mexican  agent  at  Lima  reported  that  the  alleged 
unlawful  interference  of  this  country  in  Texas  was  the  subject 
of  general  conversation  and  of  just  alarm  in  the  Spanish- 
American  states.  In  1842  Dorsey,  bearer  of  despatches  from 
our  legation  at  Mexico,  stated  at  Savannah  that  Santa  Anna 
had  sent  envoys  to  all  the  South  American  republics  with  this 
message:  "Unless  you  enable  us  to  resist  such  .aggression 
as  will  he  perpetrated  by  the  United  States,  she  will  proceed  to 
embrace  in  her  mighty  grasp  the  whole  of  the  southern  conti- 
nent," and  Dorsey  added  that  Colombia  had  already  promised 
financial  aid  and  two  thousand  men.  At  the  close  of  that  year, 
as  a  letter  from  Caracas  mentioned,  steps  were  said  to  have 
been  taken  toward  forming  a  league  to  support  Mexico  against 
American  encroachments.  In  1843  Almonte  made  up  a 
pamphlet  of  extracts  from  John  Quincy  Adams's  brilliant 
though  unfounded  speech  at  Braintree,  in  which  he  accused 
our  government  of  greed  and  unrighteousness  in  the  Texas 
business;  and  this  telling  document  was  distributed  in  the 
principal  cities  of  South  America.  During  the  following 
years  the  menace  of  our  ambition  to  all  of  the  Spanish  race  in 
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this  hemisphere  continued  to  be  discussed  in  the  Mexican 
press.  "Republics  of  South  America,"  cried  La  Aurora  de  la 
ii&erbHJ,  for  example,  "  your  existence  also  is  in  danger;  prepare 
for  the  combat ;"  and  it  was  easy  to  believe  that  official  appeals 
for  assistance,  in  the  event  of  actual  invasion,  would  not  fall 
upon  deaf  ears.'* 
And  there  were  still  better  grounds,  it  was  reckoned,  for 

^expecting  aid  from  abroad.  In  the  first  place,  holding  more 
or  less  honestly  tl)at  we  had  trampled  on  the  law  of  nations, 
the  Mexicans  persuaded  themselves  that  every  civilized  country 

^would  feel  an  interest  in  their  cause.     The  justice  of  our  case 

J  against  the  United  States,  declared  the  official  Diario,  will  be 
recognized  at  once  by  all  governments  to  which  "public  faith 
and  honor  are  not  an  empty  name."  This  view  was  encouraged 
in  Europe.  The  cause  of  Mexico,  said  the  Liverpool  Mail, 
is  that  of  all  just  and  honest  governments.  The  Mexicans 
have  good  ground  to  complain,  proclaimed  the  sympathetic 
Journal  dea  D&iata,  for  "they  have  been  tricked  and  robbed."  " 
Covered  with  so  noble  a  sentiment  as  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  justice,  more  practical  considerations  could  be  expected  to 
exert  their  full  influence.  In  Mexico  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  the  monarchies  of  Europe  were  believed  to  view  with 
jealousy  the  success  of  our  republican  institutions.  Our  policy 
of  "America  for  the  Americans,"  which  the  British  minister. 
Ward,  had  turned  against  Poinsett  at  Mexico,  was  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  every  commercial  nation  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

.  The  United  States,  exclaimed  Le  CorrespondaTit  of  Paris, 
assumes  to  exclude  Europe  from  the  affairs  of  that  continent 
—  as  if  Europe  had  not  had  rights  and  possessions  there  before 
the  United  States  began  to  be  I  as  if  the  United  States  did  not 
owe  its  existence  to  Europe  I  as  if  the  ocean  could  change  the 
law  of  nations;  and  leading  journals  in  Xx>ndon  expressed 
similar  indignation.^" 

y  As  the  whole  world  understood,  great  Britain  had  not  yet 
■aorgiven  us  for  becoming  independent,  and  viewed  with  great 
repugnance  our  extensions  of  territory,  our  commercial  de- 
velopment and  our  control  over  raw  cotton ;  and  it  was  obvious 
that  she  Would  be  glad  to  stop  our  growth.  Sooner  or'later, 
warned  the  British  press,  the  course  of  this  monster  will  have 
to  be  checked.     Guizot,  the  premier  of  France,  regarded  the 
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United  States  as  a  "young  Colossus,"  and  earnestly  desired 
to  apply  iu  this  hemisphere  the  principle  of  the  balance  of 
power.  '  Polk  was  by  no  means  popular  at  the  TuiUeries,  and 
the  Journal  des  DMtats,  commonly  regarded  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  government,  courteously  described  his  Messsage  of 
December,  1845,  as  bellicose,  passionate,  full  of  vain  and 
ludicrous  bravado,  arrogant,  detestably  hypocritical,  brutally 
selfish  and  brutally  dbhonest.*'  , 

The  plan  to  annex  Texas  had  greatly  disturbed  these  two       .^ 
governments,  and  they  had  not  only  exerted  to  the  utmost       "^ 
against  it  their  diplomatic  strength,  both  separately  and  in     .'! 
concert,  but,  as  Mexico'kliew,  IlWl  been  disposed  to  take  up 
arms  in  that  cause.    Aided  by  circumstances,  the  courage  and 
skill  of  the  United  States  had  completely  foiled  them,  but  they 
could  not  be  supposed  to  view  the  result  with  satisfaction; 
and  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  contemplated 
a  possible  further  extension  of  this  country,  not  only  with 
alarm,  but  with  a  strong  desire  to  prevent  it.    Said  the  London 
Morning  Herald  in  March,  1845 :    Mexico  will  turn  to  good 
account   the   support   of  her   powerful   protectors   and   their 
intense  repugnance  to  the  annexation  of  Texas;    and  the 
London  Times  predicted  that  our  greed  in  the  Texas  affair 
would  be  punished.  ** 

Gifted  at  vaticination,  the  Times  predicted  also  that  our 
next  aim  would  be  the  mines  of  Mexico,  and  asked  the  nations 
of  Europe  how  they  would  like  to  find  their  monetary  circulation 
"dependent  on  the  caprice  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  In  September,  1845,  it  printed  the  assertion  of  its 
Mexican  correspondent,  that  England  must  interfere  or  be 
prepared  to  see  not  only  those  mines  but  also  California  in 
American  hands.  There  is  a  general  feeling,  announced  the 
London  Standard,  that  only  the  interposition  of  England  and 
France  can  check  the  United  States.  The  United  States  will 
absorb  Mexico  unless  foreign  powers  avert  this,  preached 
the  London  Journal  cff  Commerce.  "The  conquest  of  Mexico^^ 
would  create  perils  for  the  political  balance  of  the  world,"  ^ 
said  the  Joumtd  des  D^batSr  and  hence  "  the  immense  aggran- 
dizements"  contemplated  by  the  United  States  "could  not 
take  place  without  ^ving  umbrage  to  several  nations."  Europe 
would  certainly  forbid  a  conquest  of  Mexico,  threatened  Le 
you  I — I 
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ConatiitiHonml.  The  Mexicans  were  fully  capable  of  seeing 
all  this  for  themselves.  The  Monitor  Constitunonal,  for  ex- 
ample, gave  currency  to  the  idea  that  certain  powers  would 
prevent  the  invasion  of  their  country.  Indeed  they  could  see 
even  more.  "Enlightened  nations  of  Europe,"  exclaimed 
La  Aurora  de  la  Liberlad,  "a  people  consumed  with  ambition 
and  covetousness  is  already  taking  up  arms  to  conquer  the 
American  continent,  lay  down  the  law  to  your  interests  apd 
/  possessions,  and  some  day  disturb  your  peace  at  home."  ** 
^  Another  source  of  possible  trouble  for  the  United  States 
''abroad  was  the  idea  that  any  territory  obtained  from  Mexico 
■'  would  be  given  up  to  slavery.  This  point  came  out  strongly 
in  the  Journal  des  D&xUa,  for  example.  Considerably  more 
serious  was  the  danger  that  in  coping  with  Mexican  privateers 
we  should  offend  other  nations.  In  this  way,  so  the  British 
minister  warned  our  secretary  of  state,  the  Americans  were 
likely  to  become  involved  in  "complications  of  the  gravest 
character";  and  it  was  believed  by  the  Mexicans  that  a  block- 
ade of  their  coast,  in  addition  to  being  extremely  difficult,  was 
almost  or  quite  certain  to  have  that  effect." 

To  these  points  they  added  character btically  that  fear  of 
their  power,  as  well  as  antipathy  to  us,  might  lead  foreign 
nations  to  espouse  their  side;  and  all  the  supporters  of  the 
monarchical  plans  now  entertained  by  the  government  and  the 
upper  classes,  felt  that  if  carried  out  these  would  pave  the  way 
for  European  assistance.  In  fact  the  British  minister  himself 
believed  that  such  a  change  of  r%ime  would  guarantee  Mexico 
against  the  United  States,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
in  talking  with  her  public  men  he  disclosed  this  conviction. 
Being  a  jealous  nation,  thoroughly  given  up  to  politics,  and 
.not  industrial  or  commercial,  Mexico  could  not  fail  to  exagger- 
ate the  probable  effect  of  all  these  influences  upon  England  and 
France,  and  to  underestimate  the  factors  that  were  tending 
to  keep  them  at  peace  with  us.** 

*/  The  strongest  basis  of  hope  for  effective  aid  from  abroad  was, 

c  however,  none  of  these  considerations,  but  our  dispute  with 

^England  over  Oregon.     In  January,  1846,  Bankhead  and  Slidell 

agreed  that  Mexico's  policy  toward  the  United  States  would 

\   depend  mainly  or  wholly  upon  the  outcome  of  that  issue,  and 

to  the  Mexican  eye  the  outcome  was  already  clear.     Each 
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country  had  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  other,  and  Folk's 
Message  of  December  2,  1845,  committed  him  afresh  to  an 
extreme  position.  The  course  of  England  tended  to  confirm 
the  natural  inference.  Her  perfectly  excusable  intention  was 
to  hold  the  Mexicans  ready  to  cooperate  with  her,  should  war 
become  her  programme,  while  restrainii^  them  from  engaging 
U3  alone.  Bankhead  replied  with  an  encouraging  vagueness 
_to  Mexican  hints  that  British  assistance  was  de^red,  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  talked  with  the  Mexican  agent  at  London  of  a  pos- 
sible alliance  against  us.  Indeed  that  agent  reported  that  he 
believed  Aberdeen  would  like  to  see  Mexico  fight  the  United 
States  and  win,^ 

For  superficial,  touch-and-go  people  here  was  enough  to 
build  upon,  and  the  long  entertained  hopes  of  British  aid  struck 
root  anew.  January  14,  1846,  our  minister  Slidell  stated  that 
the  idea  of  an  approaching  confiict  over  the  Oregon  question 
was  assiduously  nursed,  and  seventeen  days  later  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times  reported,  that  it  had  become 
s  general  conviction.  Aberdeen's  possible  alliance  seemed 
therefore  like  a  certainty,  and  he  himself  admitted  to  our 
minister  at  London  that  Mexico  had  counted  upon  a  war  over 
Oregon.  With  France,  as  we  know,  Mexico  did  not  stand  on 
the  best  of  terms  at  this  juncture ;  but  in  addition  to  the  other 
reasons  for  looking  to  her,  Guizot  and  Louis  Philippe  were 
strongly  pro-English,  and  in  fact,  so  Bankhead  reported, 
Paredes  hoped  for  assistance  from  that  country  also.^' 

FW>m  high  to  low,  as  we  have  learned,  the  Mexicans  were  ' 
inveterate  gamblers,  passionately  fond  of  calculating  prob- 
abilities and  accepting  chances,  and  a  situation  like  this  ap- 
pealed most  fascinatingly  to  their  instincts  and  tJieir  habits. 
But  in  the  eyes  of  many  —  indeed  most,  it  is  likely  —  the  out-  "^ 
look  seemed  more  than  promising.  Vain  and  supeificial,  they 
did  not  realize  their  weaknesses.  "We  could  not  be  in  a  better 
state  for  war,"  the  Diarh  announced  in  March,  1845.  If  any 
one  thought  of  the  empty  treasury,  be  assured  himself  that 
patriotism  and  the  boundless  natural  wealth  of  the  country 
would  afford  resourqes.  Enthusiasm  would  supply  everything, 
it  was  believed.  Equally  unable  were  the  Mexicans  to  per^ 
ceive  the  frailty  of  their  hopes  for  European  aid.  With  few 
exceptions  they  saw  through  a  veil,  darkly.    Even  Almonte, 
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a  military  man  and  better  acquainted  with  the  United  States 
than  any  other  prominent  citizen,  assured  hia  govemmeDt  that 
io-such  a  conflict  the  triumph  of  Mexico  would  be  "certain."  *• 

Here  and  there  one  doubted.  Some  drew  back.  But  the 
nation  as  a  whole  —  if  Mexico  really  was  a  nation  —  felt 
convinced  that  pride  and  passion  could  safely  be  indulged. 
We  shall  dictate  our  own  terms,  thought  many.  At  any  rate, 
ar^ed  others,  our  honor  will  be  vindicated  by  a  brilliant 
stroke  beyond  the  Rio  Grande;  European  intervention  will 
then  occur ;  the  United  States  will  have  to  pay  a  round  sum 
for  Texas;  and  we  shall  obtain  a  fixed  boundary,  guaranteed 
by  the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  that  will  serve  as  an  ever- 
lasting dike  against  American  aggres^on.  The  press  clamored 
for  war ;  the  government  was  deeply  committed  to  that  policy ; 
and  the  great  majority  of  those  who  counted  for  anything, 
panting  feverishly,  though  with  occasional  shivers,  to  fight 
the  United  States,  were  passionately  determined  that  no 
amicable  and  fair  adjustment  of  the  pending  difSculties  should 
be  made.** 

"For  us  [Mexicans],"  Roa  B<u<;ena  admitted,  "the  war  was 
a  fact  after  Shannon's  declarations  of  October,  1844,  and  the 
fact  was  confirmed  by  the  admission  of  Texas  to  the  Nwth- 
American  Union."  "Since  the  usurpation  of  Texas  no  ar- 
rangement, no  Mendly  settlement  has  been  possible,"  said  La 
Reforma.  Besides,  a  faith  in  eventual  triumph,  strong  enough 
to  survive  a  series  of  disasters,  burned  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation.  The  Mexican  correspondent  of  the  Prus»an  minister 
at  Washington  —  r^arded  by  our  secretary  of  war  as  entirely 
trustworthy  —  reported  that  the  people  were  bent  upon  war. 
But'  for  the  procrastination  and  vanity  of  Mexico,  no  conflict 
would  have  occurred,  siud  J.  F.  Ramirez,  who  stood  high 
among  the  best  public  men  of  that  country.  "The  idea  of 
peace  was  not  popular,"  states  one  Mexican  historian;  the 
nation  was  responsible  for  the  war,  confess  others.  Mexico 
desired  it,  admitted  Santa  Anna  in  1847  and  the  minister  of 
relations  in  1849,  both  speaking  officially.** 
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In  the  United  States  a  strong  feeling  against  the  dominant 
elements  in  Mexico  had  been  created  by  events  that  did  not 
directly  concern  us.  CU^e  atrotiious  masaaciTBa  pf^p^'fl^^lt^>J^  at  ' 
Goliad  and  the  Alamo  during  the  Texan  struggle  for  indepen-  * 
dence  made  an  indelible  impression  on  the  public  mind.J  Said 
Buchanan  on  the  floor  ofThe  American  Senate :  "  I  shall 
never  forget  the  deep,  the  heart-rending  sensations  of  sorrow  and 
of  indignation  "  which  pervaded  this  body  when  we  first  heard 
of  Santa  Anna's  "inhuman  butcheries."  The  decimating  of 
Texan  prisoners  for  trying  to  escape  from  their  guards,  as  the^ 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and  the  cruelties,  or  at  least  excessiw 

'hardships,  which  they  were  made  to  sufTer  in  confinement, 
deepened  the  feeling.  The  official  threats  of  ruthless  war 
and  even  extermination  against  the  Texans,  and  the  belief 
that  Indians  were  incited  to  fall  upon  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, sharpened  it  still  more.  la  1844  one  Sentmanat  went 
from  New  Orleans  to  Tabasco  on  a  revolutionary  mission  but 
was  unsuccessful;  and  his  party  surrendered  to  the  Mexican 
leader.  General  Ampudia,  on  the  promise  of  good  treatment. 
Most  of  the  men,  however,  were  shot;  the  rest  of  them  dis- 
appeared in  prison;  Sentmanat  was  summarily  executed; 
and  his  head,  fried  in  oil  to  make  it  last  longer,  became  the 
chief  decoration  of  the  public  square  at  San  Juan  Bautista.' 

f^   Such    acts  —  naturally    though    incorrectly    supposed    to  " 
represent  the  character  of  the  Mexican,  and  linked  with  the  ' 

[^parent  cowardice  of  Santa  Anna  and  his  army  in  the  Texan  ^ 
war  <^  independence  —  caused  the  nation  in  whose  name  they 
were  perpetrated  to  be  looked  upon  by  not  a  few  Americans  as 
a  nest  of  poisonous  reptiles,  fit  only  to  be  stamped  upon. 
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Referring  to  one  of  the  Texan  outrages,  the  Indiana  State 
Sentinel  exclaimed:  "Should  that  blustering,  cowardly  nation 
ever  have  the  temerity  to  declare  wax  against  the  United 
States,  think  you  not  that  the  remembrance  of  such  scenes 
will  make  every  soldier  feel  himself  'thrice  armed'?  "  When 
people  of  our  own  became  the  victims,  when  they  were  robbed 
and  deported  without  cause  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  when 
"they  were  shot  without  trial  at  Tampico,  when  they  were 
threatened  with  the  death  of  pirates  for  joining  the  Texans, 
and  especially  when  the  newspapers  told  how  Americans 
among  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners  were  insulted,  abused  and  forced 
to  work  in  chains  on  the  road  to  Santa  Anna's  palace,  so  that 
he  might  feast  his  cruel,  cowardly  eyes  upon  their  sufferings, 
fury  burned  like  a  flame  in  many  a  heart.  Time  appeased  the 
fire,  but  in  1846  the  embers  were  still  red.* 
'^1  With  less  poignant  but  no  less  real  indignation  the  American 
"public  noted  in  a  general  way  the  entire  long  series  of  our 
J  grievances :  our  Ba^  insulted,  out  minister  traduced  and 
^  threatened,  our  consuls  maltreated,  our  government  officially 
^maligned,  agreements  broken,  treaties  ignored  or  violated, 
citizens  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  property  confiscated, 
trade  hampered  and  ruined,  complaints  more  or  less  politely 
mocked,  positive  demands  adroitly  evaded,  valid  claims  fraud- 
ulently defeated ;  and  heard  that  such  offences  were  not 
merely  committed  now  and  then,  but  repeated  over  and  over 
again  with  apparent  deliberation  and  malice.  The  highest 
Mexican  authorities  were  found  encoura^ng  prejudice  and  ill- 
will  against  our  citizens,  exerting  themselves  to  make  foreign 
'■,  nations  distrust  and  hate  us,  misrepresenting  our  efforts  to 
•  conciliate  them,  and  describing  our  honest  wish  to  be  on 
',friendly  terms  as  hypocrisy  and  craft.  Our  people  saw  the 
legitimate  results  of  Mexican  misgovernment  charged  against 
thb  country ;  proceedings  of  our  authorities,  fully  warranted 
by  the  facts,  protested  against ;  threats  of  war  freely  made 
to  influence  our  national  conduct ;  and  measures  looking  toward 
hostilities  openly  advocated  and  adopted  in  the  most  offensive 
manner.  Just  how  fully  the  details  were  noted  by  the  public, 
and  how  long  the  incidents  were  remembered,  it  would  obviously 
be  impossible  to  say ;  but  in  all  probability  they  sank  Into  the 
general  consciousness,  and  produced  a  certain  state  of  mind. 
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In  February,  1S47,  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  declared 
that  the  war  had  been  "  most  unrighteously  provoked  ...  by 
a  long  series  of  acts  of  injustice  and  outrage  towards  the  United 
States,"  and  this  is  only  one  of  almost  countless  equivalent 
expressions,  which  no  doubt  were  fairly  sincere.* 

On  the  other  hand  certain  factors  tended  to  neutralize  our  "-^ 
indignation.    There  was  a  disposition,  traceable  to  natural 
good-heartedness,  political  expediency  and  commercial  interests,  ^ 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  our  neighbor.     Much  of  "^ 
'what  seemed  like  misconduct  was  attributed  to  circumstances. 
We  had  a  rather  conceited  notion  that  Mexicans  could  not  be  ,/ 
expected  to  know  very  much  or  do  very  well.    More  or  less 
faintly  the  idea  glimmered,  that  perhaps  it  was  easy  for  them 
to  misunderstand  the  Texas  affair,  and  natural  for  them  to  be 
angry  about  it.     Many  felt  inclined  on  general  principles  to 
suspect  that  our  aggrieved  citizens  were  not  entirely  exempt 
from  blame.     Money  was  used  by  the  agents  of  Mexico  to 
influence  our  press.     Domestic  politics  warped  public  opinion 
in  her  favor  sometimes;   and  finally  the  anti-slavery  people 
went  great  lengths  in  championing  her  government  and  accus- 
ing their  own,  for  every  suggestion  of  war  upon  Mexico  was 
suspected  of  aimii^  at  the  acquisition  of  territory  and  the 
reinforcement  of  a  hated  institution.^ 

The  northeastern  states,  on  account  of  the  strong  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  existing  there,  were  not  a  little  disposed  to 
heed  these  influences,  but  elsewhere  they  signified  much  less, 
and  were  quite  unable  to  offset  the  prevalent  feeling  that  Mex- 
ico had  insulted,  outraged  and  cheated  us,  and  the  growing 
conviction  that,  in  dealing  with  her,  forbearance  had  proved 
to  be  a  mistake.  As  early  as  1830  Count  Lillers  wrote  from 
New  Orleans:  It  would  be  "impossible"  to  speak  of  Mexico 
with  "  more  bitterness  and  desire  of  vengeance  than  is  done  by 
certain  persons  whose  words  must  not  be  neglected,"  and  by 
1837  many  agreed  with  Jackson  that  satisfaction  ought  to  be 
required ;  yet  nothing  positive  was  done,  and  the  impatience 
grew.  The  lenity  of  our  authorities  began  to  be  denounced, 
and  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  in  particular  attacked  what  it 
called  "the  known  imbecility  which  has  for  years  marked  our 
government  at  home  as  regards  its  external  relations  with 
Mexico."  * 
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The  proceedings  of  ber  claims  commissioners  had  a  signally 
bad  effect,  "The  conduct  of  the  Mexican  government  towards 
the  American  claimants  under  the  treaty  between  the  two 
countries,"  declared  the  Picayune,  "has  been  the  most  infa- 
mously perfidious  ever  practised  by  one  country  and  submitted 
to  by  another."  "Many  earnest  remonstrances  and  com- 
plaints," wrote  Webster,  our  secretary  of  state,  officially  to  the 
Mexican  commissioners,  have  been  made  to  me  against  your 
proceedings  and  those  of  your  government  in  this  affair ;  and 
though  he  refrained  from  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the 
justice  of  them,  such  a  declaration  was  evidence  of  an  in- 
dignation both  deep  and  general.  At  the  same  time  fresh 
grievances  accumulated ;  and  the  Mexicans,  instead  of  showing 
any  appreciation  of  what  our  people  regarded  as  kindness 
toward  them,  appeared  even  less  willing  to  grant  effectual 
redress  than  ten  or  fifteen  years  before.  "Forbearance  and 
lenity  toward  such  creatures,"  protested  the  Jeffersonian 
Republican  of  New  Orleans  in  August,  1845,  "are  all  lost  and 
worse  than  lost,"  for  they  are  thought  signs  of  weakness,  and 
lead  to  greater  atrocities.' 

The  decision  of  Herrera's  administration  to  reject  Stidell, 
our  minister  of  peace,  was  generally  regarded  —  except  by 
the  partisan  opponents  of  our  government  —  as  a  crowning 
proof  of  the  vanity  of  forbearance  and  a  loud  call  for  action^ 
This  nation,  said  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  "owes  it  to  herself 
and  her  character,  and  the  just  appreciation  of  her  ministers 
and  her  standing  in  all  foreign  countries  not  to  suffer  so  open 
an  insult  to  her  representative  to  pass  unnoticed."  "The 
indignity  to  our  Minister  requires  atonement,"  was  the  crisper 
utterance  of  the  Picayune,  which  was  widely  recognized  as 
the  best  informed  authority  on  Mexican  affairs  among  our 
newspapers.  The  revolution  of  Paredes  appeared  to  be  a 
further  evidence  of  hostility.  The  government  of  Mexico, 
observed  the  Delia  of  New  Orleans,  has  been  overthrown  with 
no  pretext  except  the  necessity  of  active  war  agtunst  the 
United  States;  so  let  war  be  waged.  Finally,  the  definitive 
rejection  of  our  peace  overture,  announced  in  Castillo's  defiant 
and  offensive  note,  supplied  a  conclusive  argument  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  against  further  hesitation.  "We  have  borne  and 
forborne  long  enough,  and  a  resolute  stand  should  be  taken  at 
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once,"  was  the  comment  of  the  Missouri  Reporter.  "  The  Unit»i 
States,"  declared  the  New  Orleans  Commercial  Bulletin,  "have 
borne  more  insult,  abuse,  insolence  and  injury,  from  Mexico, 
than  one  nation  ever  before  endured  from  another  .  ,  ,  they 
are  now  left  no  alternative  but  to  extort  by  arms  the  respect 
and  justice  which  Mexico  refuses  to  any  treatment  less  harsh." ' 

Another  consideration  that  intensified  public  sentiment  was 
the  suspicion,  which  in  many  cases  deepened  into  something 
more,  that  she  was  to  be  used  against  us  by  the  monarchies  of 
Europe,  and  in  particular  by  Great  Britain.  In  1S42,  when 
she  made  forays  into  Texas  and  threatened  a  serious  invasion, 
it  became  a  very  prevalent  opinion  in  the  United  States,  re- 
ported the  Mexican  consul  at  New  Orleans,  that  £ngland  stood 
behind  these  movements;  and  later  that  country  was  justly 
believed  to  be  working  in  Texas  to  defeat  and  injure  us.  Her 
influence  at  Mexico  was  understood  to  be  powerful ;  and  the 
Americans,  not  aware  what  elements  of  strength  Mexico  felt 
able  to  count  upon,  thought  she  certainly  would  not  defy  us 
unless  assured  of  foreign  support.  "Our  people  are  prone  to 
the  opinion,  whether  well  or  ill-founded,"  said  the  Common- 
wealth of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  February,  1846,  "that  that 
ambitious  and  mischievous  government  [of  Great  Britain]  is 
at  the  bottom  of  Mexican  hostility  towards  us."  This  was 
provocation  enough.  "To  fight  the  Britishers,  all  the  States 
are  one, "  complained  the  London  Times,  and  on  this  point  it 
was  doubtless  much  closer  to  the  fact  than  in  most  of  its  deliver- 
ances on  American  affairs.^ 

England  was  not  supposed  to  be  alone,  however.  Our  people 
understood  that  France  had  cooperated  with  her  against  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  not  a  few  suspected  her  of  pursuing 
the  same  course  to  bring  about  the  rejection  of  Slidell  and  the 
anti-American  revolution  of  Paredes.  In  February,  1846, 
the  Courrier  des  Etais  Unis  of  New  York,  which  could  be 
regarded  as  of  considerable  importance,  made  this  rather 
startling  announcement :  "The  latest  intelligence  from  Mexico 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  new  Government  of  that  country  is 
resolved  to  reject  all  peaceful  overtures  from  the  United  States 
and  solicit  the  intervention  of  European  powers  to  obtain  from 
the  Union  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  Texas  and  a  boundary 
line  under  the  protecting  guaranty  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 
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We  know  personally  that  this  was  an  idea  entertained  by 
General  Almonte  when  he  left  New  York,  on  his  return  to 
Mexico,  where  he  now  occupies  an  influential  place  in  the 
government."  The  statement  that  Almonte  expressed  such 
a  view  early  in  1845  must  have  become  known  somewhat 
widely,  for  apparently  it  signified  much ;  and  the  scheme  could 
not  fail  to  give  offence  to  as  many  of  our  people  as  heard  of 
it.  Even  more  disagreeable  were  the  plans  for  a  European 
monarchy  now  looming  up  so  boldly  south  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
for  they  defied  the  "Monroe  Doctrine,"  and  threatened  to 
bring  some  great  power  —  perhaps  more  than  one  —  directly 
into  the  lists  against  us.  During  February,  1846,  the  New 
Orleans  papers,  especially  the  PitayuTts,  invited  the  attention 
of  the  country  vigorously  to  this  phase  of  the  situation." 

All  things  considered,  it  seemed  imperative  to  stop  drifting, 
and  to  settle  our  affairs  with  Mexico  before  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  could  mature  plans  to  Injure  us ;  and  evidently,  from 
that  point  of  view,  no  further  delay  could  be  afforded.  At  this 
time,  therefore,  the  people  of  the  southwest,  the  region  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  situation  and  consequently  best  en- 
titled to  speak,  demanded  very  seriously  and  very  positively 
a  definitive  adjustment  of  our  relations  with  Mexico.  As 
matters  were,  the  thought  of  armies  and  privateers  appearing 
on  the  horizon  as  the  first  announcement  of  war  hardly  allowed 
nervous  people  to  sleep.  Actual  fighting,  it  was  often  argued, 
would  be  less  injurious  than  passive  hostility  witJi  its  threats 
and  possibilities.  The  desirability  of  Mexican  friendship  on 
the  score  of  commercial  and  political  interests  was  not  forgotten, 
but  many  believed  that  good  relarions  could  not  be  had  without 
first  giving  her  a  lesson.  Finally,  urged  the  Picayune  with 
reference  to  the  monarchical  designs  of  Paredes,  it  was  now 
the  most  critical  time  since  the  Spanish  colonies  had  revolted ; 
the  future  of  republicanism  and  the  independence  of  America 
were  at  stake ;  and  as  matters  stood,  European  powers  had  the 
battlefield,  Mexico,  wholly  to  themselves.* 

These  broad  views  were  strongly  supported  by  more  limited 
and  often  by  less  justifiable  ones.  The  trade  interests  of  the 
entire  Mississippi  valley  required  not  only  to  be  freed  from 
danger,  but  also  to  have  the  plan  of  non-intercourse,  which 
Mexico  had  practically  put  into  force,  given  up.     A  Mexican 
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army  would  march  into  Texas,  it  was  remarked,  "as  avowed 
abolitionists,"  and  slaveholders  may  naturally  have  preferred 
to  meet  this  peril  in  the  enemy's  territory.  Political  consider- 
ations of  a  personal  sort,  and  one  especially,  doubtless  bad  an 
influence.  Calhoun,  the  dominant  figure  of  the  South,  con- 
templating a  possible  withdrawal  from  the  Union,  desired  the 
people  of  that  section  to  husband  their  strength.  "We  need 
our  young  men  for  other  troubles,"  he  said  with  reference  to 
their  fighting  Mexico.  Besides,  be  naturally  could  not  welcome 
a  great  disturbance  that  would  interfere  necessarily  with  his 
plans,  and  lead  to  political  results  of  an  unpredictable  sort,"  Now 
there  were  men,  particularly  in  Mississippi,  by  no  means  unwill- 
ing to  embarrass  and  possibly  unhorse  that  overshadowing  leader 
by  forcing  bim  to  antagonize  a  popular  movement ;  and  a  war 
with  Mexico  seemed  obviously  well-suited  for  such  a  purpose." 
A  wish  to  extend  the  Union  was  undoubtedly  a  factor." 
As  the  American  Review  said.  Burr  had  planted  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  valley  the  seeds  of  ambition  for  southern  conquest, 
and  the  soil  proved  very  fit  for  their  germination  and  growth,'* 
As  early  as  1830  the  British  consul  at  New  Orleans  believed  the 
people  would  support  an  attack  upon  the  territory  of  Mexico. 
In  1835  a  French  visitor  of  some  prominence  concluded  that 
every  American  held  two  ideas  firmly :  that  our  prosperity 
resulted  from  our  republican  institutions,  and  that  Providence 
intended  the  new  world  for  the  Anglo-Saxon.  In  1843  Captain 
Elliot,  mistaking  an  instinct  for  a  determination,  felt  satisfied 
that  the  United  States  had  resolved  to  push  south.  By  1845 
the  appetite  for  more  territory  was  pronounced.  "There 
appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  insatiable  lust  of  territorial  acqui- 
sition which  pervades  the  minds  of  many  of  our  citizens," 
lamented  the  New  Orleans  TTopic.  When  the  annexation  of 
Texas  appeared  to  be  certain;  the  New  York  Morning  News 
exclaimed,  "Who's  the  next  customer,  California  or  Canada?" 
To  this  question  the  Tribune  replied,  that  its  neighbor  had 
tasted  blood  and  growled  for  more.  No,  we  don't  growl, 
retorted  the  News;  more  "will  come  soon  enough^ come  of 
its  own  accord,"  for  our  destiny  is  to  possess  the  whole  con- 
tinent. Believers  in  this  convenient  theory  felt  bound  to  go 
forward,  and  should  Mexico  oppose  the  decree  of  Heaven,  so 
much  the  worse  for  her." 
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Behind  our  voracity  and  largely  responsible  for  it  were  a 
restlessness  and  a  dissatisfaction  resulting  from  energies  that 
found  no  adequate  outlet.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  this 
was  the  case.  As  a  people  "we  are  restless,  fidgety,  discon- 
tented, anxious  for  excitement,"  confessed  the  New  York 
Herald.  In  Illinois  times  were  hard.  Every  attempt  at 
commercial  or  industrial  enterprise  had  failed;  farmers  could 
not  sell  their  crops  at  paying  rates ;  with  boundless  force  in 
heart  and  brain  the  young  man  could  find  nothing  worth  while 
to  do.  The  state  of  mind  in  other  parts  of  that  section  appears 
to  have  been  similar.  Indiana  gave  up  all  attempts  to  pay 
interest  on  her  debt  as  early  as  1840.  All  over  tihe  western 
border,  said  the  American  Review,  "are  great  numbers  of  bold 
and  restless  spirits,  men  gathered  out  of  all  the  orderly  and 
civilized  portions  of  society  as  its  most  turbulent  members, 
and  ready  for  any  enterprise  that  can  minister  to  their  reckless 
manner  of  life  and  love  of  danger  and  of  change;"  and  the 
West  was  already  powerful  in  our  national  affairs.  "Our 
people,"  wrote  Calhoun,  "are  like  a  young  man  of  18,  full  of 
health  and  vigour,  and  disposed  for  adventure  of  any  de- 
scription." '* 

Such  an  intoxication  of  animal  vitality  demanded  a  fight, 
of  course.  "The  multitude  cry  aloud  for  war,"  admitted  the 
New  York  Herali  in  August,  1845.  "Nine-tenths  of  our 
people,  ceteris  paribus,  would  rather'have  a  little  fighting  than 
not,"  was  the  opinion  of  its  neighbor,  the  Morning  News. 
"let  us  CO  TO  WAR,"  began  a  leader  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce;  "The  world  has  become  stale  and  in- 
sipid, the  ships  ought  to  be  all  captured,  and  the  cities  battered 
down,  and  the  world  burned  up,  so  that  we  can  start  again. 
There  would  be  fun  in  that.  Some  interest,  —  something 
to  talk  about."  If  such  was  the  feeling  in  a  high  latitude, 
it  must  have  burned  hot  at  the  south ;  and  the  young  men  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  had  special  reasons  for  their  ardor.  The 
r^ion  of  western  Tennessee  bad  been  settled  by  revolutionary 
soldiers,  and  they,  had  left  a  rich  inheritance  of  military  tra- 
ditions. Jackson  towered  above  all  other  figures  at  the  south- 
west, and  his  chief  distinction  was  that  of  the  sword.  Every- 
body talked  still  of  the  war  of  1812  and  his  brilliant  exploit 
at  New   Orleans.     Indeed,   when   the   mind   wearied   of   the 
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continual  hunting,  there  was  little  else  to  fasten  its  eye  upon. 
Military  glory  became  the  young  man's  dream.  All  aspired 
to  be  soldiers,  and  to  win  renown  by  fighting  for  their  country. 
This  was  their  inborn  and  incessantly  cultivated  ambition; 
and  it  need  not  be  added  that  all  the  young  ladies  felt  that 
only  a  military  hero,  or  at  least  the  makings  of  such  a  hero, 
deserved  their  attention," 

Reasons  enough  why  this  feeling  concentrated  upon  Mexico 
have  already  been  given,  but  certain  others  are  in  order  here. 
That  "is  indeed  the  garden  spot  of  the  Americas  and  presents 
allurements  more  tempting  than  did  the  sunny  plains  and  vine- 
yards of  Italy,  when  the  northern  hordes  swept  down  and 
drifted  like  a  snowstorm  over  the  south  of  Europe"  —  such 
was  the  picture  of  "that  magnificent  r^ion"  held  up  by  the 
Commercial  Bulletin  of  New  Orleans  before  thousands  of  young 
sparks  bored  nearly  to  death  by  the  commonplace.  Besides, 
greatly  exaggerated  notions  of  Mexico's  wealth  got  abroad. 
Young  fellows  overstocked  with  energy  were  not  willing  to  hoe 
com  at  five  shillings  a  day,  or  dig  potatoes  for  every  tenth 
bushel  when  the  mountains  of  a  near  and  hostile  country  were 
understood  to  be  packed  with  silver,  and  her  churches  to  be 
radiant  with  diamonds  and  gold.  Stronger  than  ail  else, 
perhaps,  the  vague  but  romantic  idea  of  "revelling  in  the  halls 
of  the  Montezumas"  exercised  a  perfect  fascination.  A  letter 
from  New  York  published  in  August,  1845,  declared  that  fully 
twenty  thousand  volunteers  could  be  raised  in  that  city  alone 
"without  fee  or  reward,  who  would  jump  at  the  chance  of 
marching  to  Mexico"  simply  to  enjoy  this  diversion.  In  short, 
said  the  New  York  Morning  NeiDs,  all  the  "young  and  ardent 
spirits  that  throng  the  cities  and  are  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  Union  want  but  a  direction  to  their  restless  energies,  and 
their  attention  is  already  fixed  on  Mexico."  " 

What  made  this  outlook  peculiarly  inviting  was  the  belief 
that  only  one  bold,  swift  dash  would  be  needed  —  no  dull, 
plodding,  grimy  campaigning  year  after  year.  Six  sevenths  of 
the  people  in  Mexico  were  said  to  be  Indians,  half-breeds  and 
negroes  —  "mere  slaves,"  and  the  rest  of  them  degenerate 
Sp^iards ;  and  the  keepers  of  that  paradise,  the  guardians  of 
those  treasures,  were  represented  as  "a  feeble  and  dc^eded 
soldiery,  who  would  be  scattered  like  chaff  by  the  first  volley 
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from  the  Anglo-Saxon  rifle,  the  first  chaise  of  the  Ai^]o-Saxon 
bayonet."  "An  adventure  full  of  fun  and  frolic  and  holding 
forth  the  rewards  of  opulence  and  glory,"  was  therefore  the 
Commercial  BuUetin'a  golden  picture  of  a  war  with  Mexico, 
and  such  became  the  common  idea.*' 

In  the  summer  of  1845  this  magnificent  dream  of  sport, 
glory  and  opulence  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  realization, 
and  the  war  spirit  fltuned  high.  "Even  journals  that  had  stood 
firmly  against  amiexing  Texas  took  fire.  "What  more  in- 
spiring strain  can  strike  the  ears  of  freemen,"  demanded  the 
Richmond  EnquireT,  "than  the  trumpet  uote  which  summons 
our  people  to  the  punishment  of  tyrants?  .  .  .  We  utterly 
mistake  the  spirit  of  republicanism  in  America,  if  there  be  not 
one  voice  for  a  full  and  thorough  chastisement  of  Mexican 
arrc^ance  and  folly."  The  prospect  of  "coercing"  out  of 
Mexico  her  "spirit  of  depredation,  perfidy  and  agression" 
and  thus  inaugurating  the  sweet  and  commercially  profitable 
reign  of  peace  excited  hot  zeal.  West  of  the  AU^hanies  the 
feeling  was  peculiarly  strong.  At  Nashville  the  Unvm  promised 
that  "any  number  "of  volunteers  the  government  might  calif <»' 
would  be  forthcoming.  At  St.  Louis,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Remlie,  only  a  prospect  oF  service  in  the  field  was  needed  to 
induce  "the  most  active  volunteering"  among  the  "enthusi- 
astic population."  "Go  where  you  will,"  recorded  the  Ptca- 
jfUTU,  "'tis  war  and  nothing  but  war;"  and  Buchanan  wrote, 
"You  can  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  military  ardor 
which  exists"  in  the  west  and  southwest;  "It  will  be  easy  to 
bring  100,000  volunteers  into  the  field  from  those  States."  '* 

When  Mexico  seemed  to  be  slow  about  striking,  the  New 
York  Morning  News  declared  that  "a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment" began  to  be  shown  by  the  public,  though  still,  it  added, 
"At  every  spring  of  the  whelp,  at  every  mail  from  the  Gulf, 
the  national  pulse  moves  quicker."  When  the  prospect  of 
immediate  hostilities  appeared  to  be  over,  the  Mobile  Herald 
and  Triimne  announced,  "After  all  the  visions  of  glory  and 
honor  which  have  been  dancing  through  the  popular  brain  for 
the  last  six  months"  nothing  has  been  done.  But  in  reality 
something  had  been  done.  Such  a  state  of  passion  could  not 
simply  go  out  of  existence,  especially  since  the  causes  of  it  stilt 
remained.    The   people   bad    become   yet   more   thoroughly 
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inoculated  with  the  idea  of  fighting  Mexico,  and  the  country 
had  not  advanced  far  into  the  new  year  1846  before  all  were 
again  talking  about  it,  said  a  Mississippi  journal.  "Sunday 
editors'"  in  particular,  it  added,  "shriek  out  'Warl  Warl 
War  I'"  Will  Polk  be  able  to  withstand  the  clamor?  asked 
the  Memphis  Empnrer;  "We  fear  not."  The  final  rejection 
of  Slidell  naturaUy  intensified  the  martial  feeling.  "The 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  American  people, "  wrote  even 
Governor  Hammond  of  South  Carolina,  insisted  upon  war. 
So  much  for  the  attitude  of  the  public." 

Turning  now  to  the  attitude  of  the  government,  we  are  told 
at  once  that  Folk  deliberately  intended  to  attack  Mexico,  and 
are  offered  various  reasons  for  so  believing.  One  accuser  says 
that  he  was  ambitious  for  personal  glory;  another,  that  he 
desired  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  his  party ;  a  third,  that  he 
felt  anxious  to  cover  up  the  humiliating  result  of  the  Oregon 
negotiation;  still  another,  that  he  wi^ed  to  be  reelected; 
and  more  than  one  allege  that  he  was  determined  to  obtain 
California.  For  this  last  view  there  is  just  evidence  enough 
to  create  a  suspicion.  For  example,  Bancroft  remarked  more 
than  forty  years  after  the  event  that  Polk  said  the  acquisition 
of  that  province  would  be  one  of  his  aims,  and  this  remark  has 
been  cited  as  if  it  proved  the  charge.  But  there  was  not  the 
slightest  impropriety  in  his  desiring  an  immensely  valuable 
territory  that  Webster  had  endeavored  a  few  years  before  to 
acquire,  and  in  1S45  Bancroft  himself  represented  the  Presi- 
dent's feeling  toward  Mexico  as  "  most  conciliatory. "  Indeed, 
after  the  conflict  had  begun,  Bancroft  wrote  privately  to 
Samuel  Hooper,  "We  were  driven  reluctantly  to  war."  ■* 

Again,  certain  facts  are  cited  and  aligned :  Folk  wanted 
California,  a  war  occurred,  and  he  promptly  took  advantage 
of  the  war  to  occupy  the  desired  territorj'.  But  the  existence 
of  several  points  in  line  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  a  path 
connecting  them,  and  there  is  weighty  evidence  against  the 
suspicion  which  these  facts  naturally  excite.  While  directing 
Slidell  to  obtain  the  cession  of  northern  California,  if  he  could, 
Buchanan  intimated,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  should  not  press 
this  matter,  if  so  doing  would  prevent  the  restoration  of  ami- 
cable relations  with  Mexico^  In  other  words,  instead  of 
desiring  to  precipitate  a  war  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  California, 
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Polk  was  ready  to  let  California  go  —  or  at  least  wait  —  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  peace.  Besides,  aa  we  shall  find  when  we 
come  to  the  operations  on  the  western  coast,  Polk  had  a  policy 
for  the  acquisition  of  that  region,  and  this  policy  did  not  cod- 
template  war.  With  nothing  solid  to  stand  upon,  then,  and 
much  to  stand  against,  this  theory  must  be  pven  up." 

The  other  explanations  of  Polk's  alleged  intention  to  fight 
Mexico  are  evidently  mere  conjectures,  and  prove  nothing. 
The  idea  that  contracts  and  offices  could  strengthen  the  ad- 
ministration and  build  up  the  party  is  mainly,  or  perhaps 
entirely,  fallacious.  There  were  not  enough  to  satisfy  more 
than  a  small  percentage  of  the  hungry  patriots,  and  the  rest 
were  likely  to  take  oifence.  Moreover,  if  given  to  Demotrats, 
these  favors  could  make  no  converts ;  while  if  given  to  Whigs, 
the  Democrats  were  sure  to  complain,  and  few  of  the  recipients  . 
could  change  their  party  for  such  a  reason.  Many  of  Polk's 
chief  troubles,  as  his  diary  shows,  came  from  dissatisfied  ap- 
plicants for  commissions,  and  any  person  well  versed  in  public 
affairs  could  have  foreseen  that  it  would  be  so.*'  And  yet,  after 
all,  the  charge  that  he  purposely  brought  on  the  war  has  been 
so  commonly  believed,  or  at  least  so  frequently  repeated,  that 
it  can  fairly  demand  a  more  extended  examination." 

First  of  all,  then,  we  must  form  an  estimate  of  Polk.  For 
this  purpose  his  diary  is  extremely  useful.  No  doubt,  like  other 
documents  of  the  sort,  it  colors  some  things  and  omits  others; 
but  so  extremely  busy  a  man  could  not  have  practised  system- 
atic misrepresentation  in  his  daily  record  without  hopelessly 
enmeshing  and  entangling  himself  and  incurring  the  risk  of 
detection  at  many  points,  while  —  occupying,  as  he  did,  a 
position  where  his  every  word  and  act  were  noted  by  others  — 
he  would  have  exposed  himself  often  to  documentary  refutation. 
Besides,  the  marks  of  good  faith  are  without  number.  The  diary 
should  therefore  be  accepted,  and  has  been  accepted,  as  essen- 
tially truthful ;  and  the  man  it  shows  us  —  revealed  also  by  a 
large  amount  of  other  evidence  —  is  a  cold,  narrow,  methodical, 
dogged,  plodding,  obstinate  partisan,  deeply  convinced  of  his 
importance  and  responsibility,  very  wanting  in  humor,  very 
wanting  in  ideality,  very  wanting  in  soulfulness,  inclined  to  be 
sly,  and  quite  incapable  of  seeing  great  things  in  a  great  way. 
All  know  the  type.     It  is  the  leading  citizen  and  schemer  of 
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the  small  town,  who  m&rches  up  the  centre  aisle  on  public 
occasions  with  creaking  shoes  and  a  wooden  smile,  and  takes 
his  seat  with  a  backward,  all-embracing  glance.^ 

Such  a  person  —  lean,  stiff,  angular,  with  sharp  gray  eyes 
in  a  sad  face,  and  long,  grizzled  hair  brushed  straight  back 
behind  his  ears  —  makes  no  appeal  to  our  sympathies,  and  for 
that  reason  Is  almost  sure  to  be  judged  unfairly.  For  example, 
Polk  has  been  called  the  "Mendacious";  but  that  is  unjust. 
Many  things  are  done  in  good  society  which,  if  thrown  upon  a 
screen  before  two  thousand  people,  would  be  recognized  in- 
stantly as  mean;  and  the  same  is  true  in  the  world  of  a^airs. 
As  a  lawyer  and  politician  of  Nashville,  Polk  no  doubt  resorted 
to  devices  of  this  kind,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  realize  the 
difference  between  a  provincial  town  and  a  nation,  and  adapt 
himself  to  his  new  position.  Compelled  to  act,  he  acted  as 
he  could ;  used  the  tactica  with  which  he  was  familiar.  In 
this  manner  he  deceived  men  or  permitted  men  to  deceive 
themselves,  and  those  accustomed  to  broader  and  larger  and 
nobler  methods  thought  he  lied.  In  reality  he  was  not  Polk 
the  Mendacious,  but  simply  Polk  the  Mediocre,^ 

Yet  he  was  mediocre  only  as  compared  with  great  standards. 
He  could  by  no  means  be  called  insignificant.  George  Ban- 
croft, secretary  of  the  navj,  has  testified  that  he  surpassed 
every  member  of  his  Cabinet  in  ability  —  not  as  high  a  dis- 
tinction, perhaps,  as  might  have  been  wished,  but  still  high. 
His  will-power  was  ample,  and  his  output  of  mental  energy 
large.  In  seriousness,  industry  and  fidelity  he  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Though  strongly  inclined  to  be  positive,  he  would 
listen  patiently  to  others,  discuss  weighty  matters  at  length, 
and  if  convinced  would  yield.  He  reflected  long,  and  yet 
when  the  time  for  decision  came,  he  did  not  shrink  from  taking 
a  stand.  He  intended  to  do  his  duty  as  he,  Polk,  was  able  to 
see  it,  and  spent  himself  liberally  in  that  cause.  He  certainly 
was  religious,  and  no  doubt  — though  blind  to  the  beauty  of 
uprightness  and  unresponsive  to  the  delicacy  of  honor  —  he 
fully  believed  that  he  was  conscientious.** 

To  r^ard  such  a  man,  uninspired  and  uninspiring,  as  capable 
of  playing  the  brilliant  villain's  role  in  a  grand  international 
tragedy,  of  dreaming  the  conqueror's  dream  and  sacrificing 
his  fellow-citizens  on  the  altar  of  gory  but  gorgeous  ambition. 
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of  smelling  the  battle  from  afar  like  the  war-horse  and  crying, 
"Ha,  ha!"  —  this  is  out  of  the  question.  It  was  not  in  him. 
Neither  intellect,  conscience  nor  imagination  permitted  it. 
The  Cabinet,  which  he  selected  with  caxe,  hampered  by  no 
preelection  agreements,  was  much  like  him;  and  as  Benton 
said,  it  is  "impossible  to  conceive  of  an  administration  less 
warlike,  or  more  intriguing."  "Mr,  Polk  never  dreamed  of 
any  other  war  than  a  war  upon  the  Whigs,"  admitted  Robert 
Toombs,  then  a  Whig  member  of  Congress,  in  February,  1846.** 
A  number  of  circumstances  almost  committed  him  to  a 
peaceable  course  toward  Mexico.  During  the  discussions  of 
the  annexation  project  one  of  the  strongest  objections  had  been 
that  it  would  involve  the  country  in  war,  and  its  advocates  had 
strenuously  denied  this  allegation.  The  President  belonged 
to  that  group,  and  Webster  said:  "That  Mr.  Polk  and  his 
Cabinet  will  desire  to  keep  the  peace,  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
responsibility  of  having  provoked  war  by  their  scheme  of 
annexation  is^hat  they  would  greatly  dread."  Tliough  many 
plain  citizens  desired  a  fight,  an  influential  body  of  merchants, 
financiers  and  conservatives  did  not;  and  in  the  view  of  a 
still  greater  number  a  vital  discrepancy  between  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  annexationists  and  their  later  conduct  would 
surely  have  been  damaging.  The  Oregon  question  threatened 
to  prove  serious ;  and  it  is  hardly  credible  that  Polk,  even  if 
quite  willing  to  meet  an  attack  from  Mexico,  would  have 
desired  to  attack  her  before  settling  this  controversy  with 
England.  The  secretaries  of  state,  war  and  the  navy  did  not 
hail  from  fire-eating  communities.  The  head  of  the  army. 
General  Scott,  was  a  Whig  and  a  recognized  candidate  for  the 
Presidency;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Democratic  party  had  fully 
sense  enough  to  understand  that  a  war  might  enable  him  to 
succeed  Polk.  In  fact  the  President's  diary  exhibits  painful 
writhings  due  to  such  a  possibility.  Finally  war,  no  matter  how 
successful,  would  mean  taxes,  and  even  those  who  demanded 
a  fight  might  not  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Certainly  Polk  was 
not  self-sacrificing  enough  to  desire  the  odium  of  laying  war 
taxes  for  the  sake  of  bringing  Scott  into  the  White  House. 
Besides,  it  looked  as  if  war  expenses  could  not  fail  to  strengthen 
the  tariff  system,  and  that  was  obnoxious  to  a  great  number  of 
the  Democrats." 
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Polk's  professions  were  every  way  moat  pacific.  The  assur- 
ances conveyed  to  Almonte  after  he  made  his  protest  have 
already  been  mentioned.  In  August,  1845,  Polk  wrote  con- 
fidentially to  a  Senator,  "We  will  not  be  the  E^gressors  upon 
Mexico."  A  month  later  Buchanan  declared  in  a  "Private 
and  Personal"  letter  to  our  minister  at  London :  "The  Presi- 
dent does  not  intend  to  proceed  beyond  a  just  and  righteous 
self-defence,  and  he  is  ready  to  present  the  olive  branch  to 
Mexico  the  moment  he  knows  it  will  be  accepted."  It  is  hardly 
supposable  that  our  secretary  of  state  intended  to  deceive  our 
most  important  representative  abroad,  or  that  he  was  deceived 
himself  by  Polk  in  so  vital  a  matter." 

The  confidential  orders  of  the  government  were  emphatically 
unwarlike  in  tone.  To  Conner,  commanding  in  the  Gulf,  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  wrote  in  March,  1845, -"The  disposition 
of  the  President  is  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations  with 
the  Mexican  Republic,"  and  in  substance  this  declaration  was 
repeated  in  the  following  July  and  August.  "Take  special 
care,"  the  department  said  to  Stockton,  who  had  a  few  vessels 
on  the  Texas  coast,  "to  avoid  every  act  that  can  admit  of 
being  construed  as  inconsistent  with  our  friendly  relations" 
with  Mexico.  Commodore  Sloat,  in  the  Pacific,  was  told  in 
"Secret  and  Confidential"  instructions  dated  June  24,  1845, 
"The  President  hopes,  most  earnestly,  that  the  peace  of  the 
two  countries  may  not  be  disturbed  ...  do  everything  con- 
sistent with  the  national  honor"  to  avoid  a  rupture;  and  these 
instructions  to  Sloat  were  most  noteworthy,  for  the  commander 
on  the  Pacific  station  was  liable  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the 
government  for  a  year  at  a  time,  and  he  needed  to  be  sure  as 
to  its  general  policy.*" 

For  the  guidance  of  our  charg^  in  Texas,  where  many  feared 
a  Mexican  invasion  and  called  for  American  troops,  a  clear 
statement  of  our  intentions  was  equally  necessary,  and  Bu- 
chanan wrote  to  Donelson  at  about  the  same  time,  "The 
Government  will  studiously  refrain  from  all  acta  of  hostility 
towards  that  republic  [Mexico],  unless  these  should  become 
absolutely  necessary  in  self-defence."  Quite  in  line  with  all 
this  was  the  order  cancelling  Fr&nont's  second  exploring 
trip  to  the  far  west,  because  he  had  equipped  bis  party  in 
a  military  style  —  an  order  that  was  decidedly  over-strict. 
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since  precautions  against  the  Indians  could  not  be  neglected. 
In  his  Message  to  the  Senate,  March  24,  1846,  the  President 
declared  it  his  "settled  purpose"  to  maintain  peace  with 
Mexico,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  expression  of  his  indicating 
a  desire  to  provoke  a  conflict  can  be  found." 

The  measures  of  the  administration  corresponded  with  its 
professions.  In  the  first  place  this  was  true  negatively.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  deny  that  Mexico's  refusal  to  pay  the 
instalments  of  our  awards  could  have  been  handled  by  our 
government  in  a  way  to  enrage  this  nation,  already  so  eager  for 
the  fray,  and  probably  her  severance  of  diplomatic  relations 
might  have  been  used  to  precipitate  an  i^ue ;  but  no  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  either  opportunity.  Another  instance  is 
even  more  signal.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  Polk  might  have 
brought  on  a  war  in  the  summer  of  1845,  had  he  so  desired. 
Not  only  had  Mexico  grossly  insulted  us,  refused  to  pay  those 
awards,  and  severed  relations  with  us  both  at  her  capital  and 
at  our  own,  but  she  had  solemnly  announced' that  our  annexing 
Texas  would  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war,  notified  her  agents  privately  and  the  world  at  large  pub- 
licly that  she  was  going  to  fight,  and  begun  preparations  for 
immediate  hostilities.  Had  Polk  summoned  Congress  and  laid 
all  the  facts  before  it,  a  declaration  of  war,  or  at  least  an  ulti- 
matum that  Mexico  would  in  all  probability  have  rejected, 
must  certainly,  or  almost  certainly,  have  been  the  response; 
and  if  one  may  judge  from  the  state  of  mind  existing  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time,  our  people  would  in  the  main  have 
supported  such  a  course.  "The  current  of  public  opinion," 
said  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  "seems  now  strongly  inclined 
in  favor  of  a  war  with  Mexico."  "AU  the  better  portions  of 
the  press  of  the  country, "  was  the  summary  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  "are  ui^ent  for  the  adoption  of  the  most  energetic 
measures"  against  that  country.  Almost  every  Democratic 
journal  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  Whig  journals,  declared  the 
Washington  Gk^,  were  for  crushing  Mexico  at  once.  "The 
people  will  approve"  of  vigorous  action,  admitted  even  the 
Charleston  Courier}'' 

But  Polk  did  not  adopt  a  course  of  that  sort.  He  took  no 
such  steps  to  settle  matters  with  England  as  a  President  of 
ordinary  common  sense  would  have  taken,  if  anxious  to  fi^t 
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Mexico ;  and  no  serious  measures  were  adopted  to  increase  our 
Dominal  army  or  our  insufficient  fleet.  In  September,  he  re- 
quested the  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  make  their  estimates  for 
the  coming  year  on  "the  most  economical  scale,"  and  in  fact 
only  twenty-six  hundred  additional  men  were  asked  for  the  army 

—  none  for  the  navy.  A  note  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
to  Captain  Perry  —  "  We  are  jogging  on  quietly  this  winter, 
not  anticipating  war" — -well  represents  our  military  and  naval 
programme;  and  a  letter  to  Conner  explains  it:  "We  all 
hope  Mexico  will  agree  to  a  peace."  Knowing,  as  Polk  must 
have  known,  the  deep  and  widespread  fear  of  Mexican  priva- 
teers, he  would  have  been  prevented  by  a  merely  selfish  regard 
for  the  good  opinion  of  the  public  from  planning  war  without 
making  some  dispositions  to  protect,  or  at  least  warn,  our 
millions  of  floating  property.  And  apparently  even  the 
ardor  of  our  young  men  for  combat  did  not  seriously  move 
him." 

In  the  second  place,  Polk's  action  pointed  the  same  way  as 
his  non-action.  No  one  could  think  of  any  rational  method 
to  conciliate  Mexico  that  he  did  not  put  into  operation.  The 
chief  object  of  Parrott's  mission,  which  was  private  and  there- 
fore could  not  have  been  intended  for  effect  upon  the  world, 
was  understood  by  Parrott  himself  to  be,  "preventing  a  decla- 
ration of  war,  by  Mexico,  against  the  United  States."  In 
appointing  Slidell,  as  even  the  Ajnerican  Review  admitted,  the 
President  was  evidently  sincere.  At  the  end  of  March,  1846, 
Polk  received  advices  from  Slidell  which  made  it  seem  quite 
possible  that  he  would  finally  be  given  a  hearing,  and  im- 
mediately he  set  on  foot  a  plan  to  furnish  Paredes  with  funds, 
enable  him  to  keep  the  army  faithful,  and  thus  encourage  him 
to  settle  matters  amicably.  Indeed,  all  that  is  known  of  this 
mission  from  beginning  to  end,  including  Slid  ell's  private 
letters  to  Buchanan  and  numerous  details  that  it  would  be 
wearisome  to  hear  spedfled,  show  that  Polk  strongly  desired 

—  as  the  Mexicans  accused  him  of  desiring  —  a  restoration 
of  friendly  intercourse ;  and  when  the  purpose  had  evidently 
failed,  Slidell  gave  final  evidence  of  that  disposition  by  writing : 
"I  am  greatly  mortified  at  the  total  failure  of  a  mission  com- 
menced under  auspices  apparently  the  most  flattering,  but 
that  mortification  is  much  mitigated  by  the  consciousness, 
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that  DO  fault  of  omission  or  commisaion,  can  justly  be  at- 
tributed eitber  to  the  Govermnent  or  to  the  Legation."  " 

In  abort,  then,  we  find  that  Polk  bad  the  gravest  reasons  for 
desiring  friendly  intercourse  with  Mexico,  and  probably  felt 
none  for  plotting  war ;  that  a  variety  of  personal  and  politieal 
circumstances  naturally  inclined  him  toward  peace;  that  his 
declarations,  both  public  and  private,  pointed  consistently  in 
that  direction  as  long  as  any  hope  of  an  amicable  settlement 
remained ;  and  that  what  he  did  in  repeated  and  most  signifi- 
cant ways,  as  well  as  what  be  r^rained  from  doing,  bad  the 
same  meaning.  We  must  therefore  give  up  the  idea  that  he 
desired,  and  from  the  first  intended,  to  have  a  war  with  Mexico. 

All  prospects  of  negotiation  came  to  an  end,  however,  and 
the  administration  found  itself  confronted  by  a  crisis.  The 
dignity  of  the  United  States  bad  certainly  been  outraged  in 
a  defiant  and  contemptuous  manner.  By  the  acts  of  Meadco, 
diplomatic  relations  had  been  completely  severed,  and  ^e 
would  not  renew  them  on  any  terms  which  the  United  States 
could  think  of  accepting.  Commercial  intercourse  was  prac- 
tically at  an  end,  and  the  interests  of  oiu-  citizens  were  so  gravely 
prejudiced,  that  ttom  this  point  of  view  even  a  London  paper, 
the  Examiner,  admitted  reluctantly  that  the  situation  was 
becoming  "intolerable  to  the  United  States."  Our  claims  and 
our  awards  were  still  facts.  "The  honor  of  this  government  is 
pledged  to  our  own  people  for  the  diligent  and  proper  prose- 
cution of  these  claims, "  our  secretary  of  state  bad  said  in  1843, 
and  it  was  perfectly  true.  To  let  them  go  unpaid,  in  addition 
to  being  internationally  immoral,  would  have  wroi^ed  our 
aggrieved  citizens;  and  to  pay  them  from  our  own  revenues, 
besides  being  immoral,  pusillanimous  and  ridiculous,  would 
have  been  unfair  to  all  of  our  tax-{>ayers.  We  had  observed 
no  more  willingness,  although  the  Mexican  government  had 
nearly  always  been  sufficiently  strong,  to  do  us  justice  before  an- 
nexation became  an  issue  than  afterwards ;  and  in  fact  Ash- 
bumham,  a  British  representative  at  Mexico,  did  not  exaggerate 
when  he  wrote,  "They  wiil  not  pay  but  on  compulsion."  There 
was  therefore  no  way  to  collect  our  due  except  by  force." 

If  our  long  forbearance  appeared  to  American  editors  a 
mistake,  much  more  reason  had  the  administration  to  entert^ 
that  opinion,  for  our  ministers  and  consuls  in  Mexico  had 
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repeatedly  ui^ed  it,  and  Slidell  had  summed  up  his  expmence 
there  in  the  foHowiog  words,  amply  justified  by  the  sequel : 
"  We  shall  never  be  able  to  treat  with  her  on  fair  terms  until 
she  has  been  taught  to  respect  us  .  .  .  here  all  amicable  ad- 
vances are  considered  as  indicative  either  of  weakness  or  treach- 
ery." "Be  assured,"  he  added  privately  to  Buchanan,  "that 
nothing  is  to  be  done  with  these  people,  until  they  shall  have  ■ 
been  chastised."  The  solemn  declarations  of  a  succession  of 
trusted  agents  that  our  forbearance  was  a  tactical  error  were 
facts  that  our  government  was  bound  to  consider;  and  by 
way  of  confirmation  tt  had  not  only  our  complete  failure  to 
get  on  with  Mexico,  but  the  success  of  a  power  which  seemed 
to  have  pursued  a  very  different  course,  for  in  October,  1845, 
our  consul  at  Vera  Cruz  had  given  the  state  department  a 
specimen  of  England's  tone.  Mexico,  said  she  to  the  minister 
of  relations,  must  fulfil  to  the  letter  every  contract  with  a 
British  subject." 

Furthermore  our  government  felt  seriously  concerned  about 
the  European  monarchical  schemes.  Early  in  January,  1846, 
the  London  Times  printed  a  letter  from  its  correspondent  at 
Mexico  in  which  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  a  foreign  prince, 
if  "seconded  by  any  leading  European  power,"  could  gain  a 
Mexican  throne.  A  week  later  the  same  journal,  recom- 
mending a  Spanish  king  as  the  only  possible  cure  for  the  ills  of 
Mexico,  had  remarked  that  the  United  States  could  not  oppose 
the  "united  policy  of  the  European  Powers";  and  at  about 
the  same  time  the  Picayune  had  announced,  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  Cuba  to  England  for  her  cooperation  in  the 
.  monarchical  plan.  Our  government  had,  and  could  have, 
no  intention  of  submitting  to  such  European  manoeuvres. 
Any  attempt  of  England  and  Prance  to  place  a  king  on  the 
throne  of  Mexico,  wrote  Buchanan,  "would  be  resisted  by  all 
the  power  of  the  United  States;"  and  the  best  way  to  oppose 
it  was  to  effect  a  definitive  settlement  of  our  difficulties  with 
Mexico  at  once  —  first,  because  this  of  itself  would  very  likely 
make  the  development  of  the  rather  complicated  scheme 
appear,  in  view  of  the  "Monroe  Doctrine,"  impracticable, 
and,  secondly,  because  no  European  power  could,  with  any 
show  of  decency,  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  that  coun- 
try, while  she  was  actually  at  war." 
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Chivalry  does  not  govern  international  relations  even  at 
the  present  day,  and  in  1845  sentiment  was  perhaps  less 
tender  on  the  subject  than  it  now  is.  Vattel,  the  recognized 
authority  on  the  law  of  nations,  wrote  thus:  "Every  nation 
.  .  .  has,  therefore,  a  right  ...  to  preserve  herself  from  all 
injuries.  .  .  .  When  the  evil  is  done,  the  same  right  to  security 
authorizes  the  offended  party  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete reparation,  and  to   employ  force  for   that   purpose,  if 


)  Moreover,  the  United  States  could  appeal,  not  only  to  strict/ 
w,  but  still  more  forcibly  to  broad  equity.    To  sum  up  theA 
tse  in  one  sentence,  Mexico,  our  next  neighbor,  on  no  grounds 
that  could  be  recognized  by  the  United  States,  repumated  her 
*    treaties  with  us,   ended  official  relations,   aimed  to  prevent 
commercial  intercou:se,  planned  to  deprive  us  of  all  influence 
(       on  certain  issues  vitally  connected  with  our  declared  foreign 
y  .  policy,  seemed  likely  to  sell  California  to  some  European  rival 
.  .' '-  of  ours,  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  urge  long-standing  claims 
>^      or  watch  over  citizens  dwelling  within  her  borders,  refused  to 
Vy      pay  even  her  admitted  debts  to  us,  claimed  the  privilege  of 
->''j         applying  to  our  government  publicly  the  most  opprobrious 
V  epithets  in  the  vocabulary  of  nations,  designed  to  keep  our 

people  in  a  constant  state  of  uncertainty  and  alarm,  intended 
to  cause  us  the  expense  of  maintaining  for  defensive  purposes 
a  large  army  and  a  large  navy,  planned  to  destroy  our  com- 
merce by  commissioning  privateers,  claimed  the  right  to  harry 
Texas,  a  part  of  the  Union,  at  will,  threatened  and  prepared  for 
war,  and  proposed  to  assume  such  an  attitude  that,  whenever  / 
encouraged  by  foreign  support  or  any  other  circumstances,  / 
she  could  open  fire  upon  us  without  even  giving  notice.  She 
had  informed  the  world  that  it  was  her  privilege  to  keep  on 
harrying  Texas  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  on  a  broader 
scale,  but  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous,  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  hang  upon  the  flank  of  the  United  States.  Foreign 
mediation  could  not  be  invoked,  for  all  the  American  states 
were  naturally  supposed  to  be  prejudiced,  and  it  was  contrary 
to  our  interest  and  avowed  policy  to  allow  European  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  this  continent;  and  no  end  of  what 
had  become  truly  an  intolerable  state  of  affairs  could  be  seen, 
for  Mexico  declared  she  would  never  give  up  her  pretensions 
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until  she  had  recovered  Texas,  which  it  was  now  beyond  her 
power  to  do.** 

It  rested  with  our  govemmeat,  therefore\as  the  agent  of 
naticmal  defente  and  the  representative  of  national  dignity 
and  intCTestsTV  app'y  a  remedy.  Of  course,  too,  all  the  pres- 
sure of  warlike  sentiment  among  our  people,  especially  in  the 
President's  party,  and  even  the  pressure  of  motives  distinctly 
selfish,  had  to  be  recognizeil  more  or  less,  for  such  is  the  nature 
of  popular  government,  rt'ery  likely  Polk's  abandoning  a  part 
of  our  Oregon  claim  rendeFe'd  it  the  more  necessary  to  avoid- 
fliaching  in  the  Mexican  affairN  and  accordingly  on  April  21, 
1S46,  after  long  consideratioji^f  the  matter,  he  informed  the 
Cabinet  that  our  relations  with  Mexico  "could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  remain"  as  they  were,  and  that  he  thought  he  should 
recommend  to  Congress  the  adoption  of  energetic  measures  for 
the  redress  of  our  grievances,  which  meant  also  of  course  a  full 
settlement  of  our  differences  with  that  power.  In  truth  no 
other  course  would  have  been  patriotic  or  even  rational," 
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Strangelt  enough,  altbou^  our  diplomatic  troubles  with 
Mexico  would  almost  certainly  have  led  to  hostilities,  the  war 
actually  came  about  in  a  totally  different  way.' 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1845,  in  view  of 
Mexican  threats  and  of  reports  from  trustworthy  sources  that 
an  invasion  of  Texas  might  be  expected,'  it  was  decided  by 
our  government  that  when  her  people  should  have  accepted 
our  annexation  proposal,  as  they  were  almost  sure  to  do,  it 
would  become  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  defend  her ; ' 
and  this  decision  mad&  the  question  where  her  southern  boun- 
dary lay  a  practical  matter.  It  was  a  thorny  subject.  In  1834 
Mexico  herself  did  not  fee]  sure  about  the  line ;  and  according 
to  the  chief  technical  officer  in  our  state  department,  sole 
commissioner  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  if 
an  official  demarcation  had  existed,  the  war  between  Texas 
and  the  mother-country  had  rubbed  it  out.  The  former  now 
claimed  the  territory  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande,  but  she  did  not 
establish  her  title  by  occupying  completely  and  effectively 
the  region  south  of  the  Nueces.  Only  by  an  agreement  with 
Mexico,  indeed,  could  limits  have  been  fixed.  So  far  as  it 
concerned  the  republic  of  Texas,  thb  was  in  effect  the  atu- 
ation.* 

For  the  United  States,  however,  this  was  not  the  whole 
story.  Down  to  1819  our  government  had  insisted  that 
Louisiana  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande.  In  other  language, 
since  the  southern  part  of  Louisiana  was  called  Texas,  the 
official  view  was  that  Texas  bordered  on  that  stream.  Such, 
then,  was  in  effect  the  contention  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Mon- 
roe, John  Quincy  Adams,  Pinckney,  Livingston  and  Clay, 
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who  represented  three  administrations  in  upholding  the  claim. 
By  the  treaty  of  1819  we  did  not  withdraw  from  our  position, 
but  merely  arrai^ed  to  "cede"  whatever  possessions  we  had 
west  of  the  Sabine  for  certain  valuable  con^derations.  From 
1819  to  1845,  Texas,  considered  under  its  geographical  and 
historical  aspects  as  a  district  of  old  Louimna,  appeared  to 
border  on  the  Rio  Grande  not  less  truly  than  before,  for  no 
other  line  became  established.  Hence  it  seemed  evident  from 
this  point  of  view,  that  by  annexing  Texas  we  revived  our 
old  claim,  our  old  official  view,  and  the  testimony  of  all  those 
eminent  statesmen.  Our  government  so  held.  November 
10,  1845,  in  explaining  to  Slidell  the  extent  of  Texas,  Buchanan 
went  back  to  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Finckney  and  the 
discussion  of  the  Louisiana  boundary.  Polk,  as  the  head  of 
our  government,  could  not  well  repudiate,  simply  on  his  own 
authority,  the  solemn  declarations  of  Presidents  and  other 
high  officials,  in  which  through  a  term  of  years  the  nation  had 
acquiesced.  The  fact  that  for  a  considerable  time  the  Texans, 
asserting  the  Rio  Grande  line,  had  maintained  themselves 
against  Mexico  perhaps  had  some  confirmatory  value;  and 
Polk  was  further  bound,  not  only  by  his  apparently  sincere 
belief  in  our  old  claim,  but  by  the  pledge  he  had  given  to  Texas 
and  the  pledge  our  official  representative  had  given  her,  ex- 
pressly to  promote  the  cause  of  annexation,  that  he  would 
maintain  the  claim  as  President.     These  were  grips  of  steel.^ 

To  meet  the  responsibility  thus  incurred,  we  had  eight 
regiments  of  infantry,  four  of  "artillery"  and  two  of  dragoons, 
including  about  7200  men.  The  "artillery"  regiments,  which 
were  theoretically  expected  to  serve  in  fortifications  with 
heavy  guns,  were  armed,  equipped  and  drilled  as  infantry; 
but  one  company  of  each  had  a  field  battery,  and  under  the 
instruction  of  excellent  officers  had  reached  a  high  state  of 
skill  in  using  it.  The  infantry  and  cavalry,  drilled  on  the 
French  system,  were  in  a  good  condition  generally,  though 
division  among  coast  and  frontier  stations,  besides  impairing 
discipline  and  efficiency,  had  prevented  manoeuvring  in  large 
bodies;  and  the  infantry  soldiers  in  particular,  inured  on  the 
border  to  hard  service,  felt  now  a  reasonable  confidence  in 
themselves  and  their  immediate  superiors.  The  forty-five 
capable  ei^ineer  officers  understood  their  duties  fairly  well, 
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except  that  a  lack  of  men  to  execute  operations  bad  left  them, 
as  the  head  of  the  corps  admitted,  too  much  like  theoretical 
mariners.  A  few  well-trained  topographical  engineers,  a 
small  medical  staff,  and  a  quartermaster's  department  rounded 
out  this  miniature  army.  Nearly  all  the  infantry  carried 
flint-lock  muskets,  and  numerous  defects  and  deficiencies 
existed;  but  probably  the  forces  were  better  equipped  for 
service  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  In  view  of  possible 
difficulties  with  Mexico,  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  troops 
were  placed  at  or  near  Fort  Jesup  on  the  western  border  of 
Louisiana;  and  in  June,  1845,  these  included  the  Third  In- 
fantry, eight  companies  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  and  seven  ' 
com[>anies  of  the  Second  Dragoons.* 

Their  commander  was  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Zacbary 
Taylor.  This  child  of  destiny,  born  in  1784,  had  grown  up 
and  gained  some  rudiments  of  an  education  amidst  the  Indian 
troubles  of  the  Kentucky  border.  At  l^e  age  of  twenty-three 
he  had  been  commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  the  Seventh  Infan- 
try, and  after  showing  remarkable  coolness  and  intrepidity  in 
two  small  affairs  during  our  second  war  with  England  and  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  he  had  won  a  stubborn  fight  in  1837  against 
the  Seminoles  at  the  head  of  some  1100  soldiers.  Three  years 
later  he  was  assigned  to  a  supervising  command  in  the  south- 
west, and  this  included  Fort  Jesup. ^ 

Personally  Taylor  possessed  a  strong  character,  a  very  strong 
character,  neither  exhausted  by  self-indulgence  nor  weakened 
by  refinement  and  study.  He  was  every  inch  a  man,  with  a 
great  heart,  a  mighty  will,  a  profound  belief  in  himself,  and  a 
profound  belief  in  human  nature.  The  makings  of  a  hero  lay 
in  him,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  making  bad  been  done.  He 
was  gifted,  too,  with  solid  common  sense,  not  a  little  shrewd- 
ness and  ambition,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men  —  the  sort 
of  men  that  he  knew  at  all  —  a  military  eye,  and  a  cool,  re- 
sourceful intelligence  that  was  always  at  work  in  its  own  rather 
ponderous  fashion.  The  sharp  gray  eyes  and  the  contraction 
of  his  brows  that  made  the  upper  part  of  his  face  look  severe 
were  tempered  by  the  benignity  of  the  lower  part;  and  the 
occasional  glimmer  of  a  twinkle  betokened  humor.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  everything  about  him  suggested  the 
backwoodsman.    His   thick-set   and   rather   corpulent   body, 
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mounted  on  remarkably  short  legs,  typified  barbaric  strength. 
In  speech  he  was  rough  and  ungrammatical,  in  dress  unkempt 
and  even  dirty,  and  in  every  external  of  his  profession  unmili- 
tary.  He  never  had  seen  a  real  battle  nor  even  a  real  army. 
Ignorance  and  lack  of  mental  discipline  made  him  proud  of  his 
natural  powers  and  self-mastered  attainments,  and  he  saw  very 
distinctly  the  weaknesses  of  school-taught  and  book-taught  men. 
West  Pointers,  trim  in  person  and  in  mind  but  inferior  to  him  in 
strength,  practical  sense  and  familiarity  with  men  and  things, 
he  felt  strongly  inclined  to  belittle;  and  this  feeling  went  so 
far  that  he  despised,  or  at  any  rate  frequently  seemed  to  de- 
spise, knowledge  itself.  He  could  not,  however,  fail  to  recog- 
nize on  occasions  the  professional  superiority  of  his  trained 
ofiicers,  and  no  doubt  found  himself  unable  now  and  then  to 
defend  his  opinions.  In  such  cases,  being  by  temperament 
extremely  firm,  he  naturally  took  refuge  in  obstinacy ;  and 
sometimes  he  appears  to  have  been  jKisitively  mulish,  holding^ 
to  his  own  view  after  he  must  have  seen  its  incorrectness.' 

From  various  logical  results  of  these  limitations  Taylor  was 
happily  saved  by  Major  General  Winfield  ycott,  the  head  of  the 
army,  who  purposely  gave  him  Captain  \V.  W.  S.  Bliss  as 
adjutant  general.  Bliss  was  described  by  a  good  authority 
as  the  peer  of  any  man  alive  in  learning,  statesmanship  and 
military  capacity ;  and  he  felt  willing  to  give  the  General  — 
/  later  his  father-in-law  —  the  unstinted  benefit  of  all  his  talents 
and  attainments.  With  him  at  his  elbow  Taylor  could  be  sure 
of  trustworthy  information,  honest  and  competent  advice, 
a  friendly  hand  to  supplement  or  subtract,  and  a  skilful  pen 
to  report,  explain  and,  if  necessary,  discreetly  color  the  facts. 
Captain  Williams,  an  able  officer,  wrote  in  1848  that  he  could 
not  imagine  one  man's  being  more  indebted  to  another  than 
Taylor  was  to  his  assistant.  In  other  words,  "Taylor"  in  the 
history  of  the  Mexican  War  is  the  name  of  a  double  star,  one 
partner  in  which  was  the  dominating  personality  of  the  General, 
and  the  other  a  fine,  trained  intelligence  known  as  Bliss.' 

Taylor,  then,  having  been  warned  by  a  despatch  of  May  28, 
1845,  to  hold  the  troops  in  readiness,  was  confidentially  ordered 
on  the  fifteenth  of  June  to  place  them  at  some  port  where  they 
could  readily  embark  for  the  Texas  frontier,  and,  after  learning 
that  our  annexation  overture  bad  been  accepted,  to  occupy 
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"oD  or  near  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte"  such  a  position,  favor- 
able to  the  health  of  the  men,  as  would  be  "best  adapted 
to  repel  invasion."  Accordingly  he  concentrated  his  infantry 
at  New  Orleans,  where  official  notice  that  annexation  had  been 
accepted  by  Texas  reached  him.  Further  orders  from  WUIiam 
L.  Marcy,  the  secretary  of  war,  enjoined  upon  him  to  "avoid 
any  Acts  of  aggression,"  and  in  particular  to  rehuin  from 
disturbing  any  Mexican  posts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
"unless  an  actual  state  of  war  should  exist";  and  under 
these  instructions  the  forces  left  New  Orleans  toward  the 
end  of  July  for  Aransas  Bay,  Texas.  His  troops  ^ — counting 
the  dragoons,  who  set  out  by  land  for  San  Antonio,  about  120 
miles  from  the  coast,  a  little  later  —  nmnbered  some  1500.* 

Taylor  himself  with  a  part  of  the  command  reached  his 
destination  on  the  twenty-fifth;  landed  his  men,  with  such 
rapidity  as  meagre  facilities  and  heavy  surf  would  permit, 
on  St.  Joseph's  Island;  and  then,  with  row  boats  and  small 
sailing-craft,  conveyed  them  some  twenty-five  miles  farther 
to  Corpus  Christi,  a  hamlet  on  the  south  side  of  the  Nueces 
River  at  its  mouth.  News  that  Mexico  was  on  the  point  of 
beginning  hostilities  caused  great  alarm  presently;  but  no 
enemy  came,  and  by  the  end  of  August  the  General  felt  secure. 
The  rest  of  the  troops  from  Fort  Jesup  were  then  on  the  ground. 
Seven  companies  of  the  Seventh  Infantry,  collected  laboriously 
from  a  number  of  points,  had  arrived.  Two  volunteer  artillery 
companies  from  New  Orleans  had  come  to  the  rescue;  and 
a  party  of  Texan  rangers  were  near  him.  The  Mexicans,  on 
the  other  hand,  showed  no  signs  of  concentrating.'" 

Naturally  the  public  inquired  whether  the  occupation  of 
Corpus  Christi,  and  especially  the  words  "on  or  near"  the 
Rio  Grande,  could  be  justified.  But,  as  the  London  Times  — 
a  witness  by  no  means  prejudiced  in  our  favor  —  observed, 
"  When  the  United  States  Government,  with  the  full  sanction 
of  the  American  people,  consummated  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  .  .  .  they  should,  according  to  all  the  usages  of  civilized 
Governments,  have  proceeded  to  take  military  means  for  the 
protection  of  their  new  frontier."  The  performance  of  this 
duty  involved  giving  the  commander  a  somewhat  liberal  discre- 
tion, for  southern  Texas  was  a  region  of  which  the  Washington 
authorities  knew  very  little,  and  what  3tq>s  it  would  be  proper 
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tor  the  General  to  take,  should  the  Mexicans  launch  a  r^d  at 
San  Antonio,  was  known  there  even  less.  It  would  have 
required  about  a  month  to  send  information  and  receive  orders 
based  upon  it.  Authority  to  occupy  such  a  post  as  might 
seem  necessary,  in  view  of  the  ground,  the  vicinity  and  the 
news,  had  to  be  given.  Taylor  understood  that  Corpus  Christi, 
which  belonged  to  Texas  by  the  same  right  of  effective  occu- 
pation as  Nacogdoches  or  Galveston,  satisfied  the  terms  of 
the  <HiJer ;  the  government  accepted  that  interpretation ;  and 
the  country  acquiesced." 

Gradually  his  forces  assumed  rather  formidable  proportions. 
Some  of  the  troops  had  to  come  from  Detroit,  and  some  from 
Florida ;  but  it  was  feared  in  all  quarters  that  a  heav^'  Mexican 
body  might  cross  the  Rio  Grande  any  day,  and  the  reinforce- 
ments made  quick  time.  October  13  the  army  included 
General  W.  J.  Worth's  command,  called  the  first  brigade, 
which  comprised  the  Eighth  Infantry  and  twelve  companies 
of  the  so-called  artillery  consolidated  as  a  battalion;  the 
second  brigade,  consbting  of  the  Fifth  and  the  Seventh  Infantry 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  S.  Mcintosh ;  the  third  brigade 
under  Colonel  William  Whistler,  which  included  the  Third 
and  the  Fourth  Infantry ;  the  Second  Dragoons,  commanded 
by  Colonel  D.  E.  Twiggs;  some  United  States  and  New 
Orleans  field  artillery,  and  the  Texas  rangers.  In  all,  officers 
and  men,  there  were  about  3900." 

Taylor,  accustomed  to  frontier  conditions,  described  his 
troops  as  healthy,  remarkably  well-behaved  and  very  com- 
fortable. But  in  reality  the  tents  could  scarcely  keep  out  a 
heavy  dew ;  -  for  weeks  together  every  article  in  many  of  them 
was  thoroughly  soaked;  and  much  of  the  time  water  stood 
three  or  four  feet  deep  in  some.  The  weather  oscillated  sharply 
between  sultry  heat  and  piercing  northers,  so  that  one  lay 
down  gasping  for  breath  and  woke  up  freezing.  As  hardly 
enough  wood  could  be  obtained  for  the  cooks,  camp-fires  were 
usually  out  of  the  question ;  and  only  brackish  drinking  water 
could  be  had.  At  one  time  nearly  twenty  per  cent  of  the  men 
were  on  the  sick  list,  and  half  of  the  others  more  or  less  ill. 
Taylor  knew  so  little  of  military  evolutions  that  he  could  not 
get  his  men  properly  into  line,  and  few  of  his  chief  officers 
excelled  him  very  much.     Despite  orders  from  the  President, 
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military  exercises  were  given  up  after  a  time ;  a  sullen  torpor 
and  silence  reigned  ia  the  camp,  and  many  deserted.  Mean- 
while a  horde  of  gamblers  and  liquor-sellers  opened  booths 
near  by;  and  the  soldiers,  driven  to  desperation,  paid  what 
little  money  they  had  to  be  drugged  into  insensibility  or  crazed 
into  brawls  and  orgies.  Some,  if  not  many,  of  the  o£Scers  gave 
up  acting  like  gentlemen,  and  one  at  least  even  forgot  how  to 
be  honest." 

Then  a  dispute  regarding  precedence  brought  the  camp  to 
the  vei^  of  battle.  Twiggs  had  the  honor  of  seniority  as 
colonel ;  but  Worth,  as  a  brevet  brigadier  general,  insisted 
that  should  Taylor  cease  to  hold  the  command,  it  would  fall 
to  him.  The  question  was  referred  to  Washington;  and 
Scott,  directed  by  Marcy  to  settle  it,  gave  a  ruling  in  favor  of 
brevet  rank.  This  decbion  did  not,  however,  end  the  contro- 
versy. More  than  a  hundred  officers  joined  in  an  appeal  to 
Congress,  while  Worth  declared  he  would  maintain  his  rights 
"to  any  extreme."  Taylor,  instead  of  using  bis  personal  and 
official  strength  to  enforce  a  Titodm  vivejidi  until  the  issue  could 
be  properly  decided,  or  at  least  refraining  from  all  accentuation 
of  it,  ordered  a  general  review,  and  in  spite  of  the  ruling  an- 
nounced by  his  superior  officer,  assigned  Twiggs  to  command 
on  that  occasion ;  and  then,  finding  that  serious  trouble  would 
ensue,  proved  himself,  by  countermanding  the  review,  unable 
to  maintain  even  his  own  authority.  After  alt  this,  discipline 
could  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Moreover,  a  general  want  of 
confidence  in  the  commander  prevailed.  "Whether  an  idea, 
strategic  or  of  any  other  description,  has  had  the  rudeness  to 
invade  the  mind  or  imagination  of  our  chief  is  a  matter  of 
doubt,"  said  Worth ;  "We  are  literally  a  huge  body  without  a 
head."  If  Taylor  succeeds,  it  will  be  by  accident,  concluded 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Hitchcock,  now  commanding  the  Third 
Infantry,  who  had  studied  and  taught  at  West  Point.'* 

Toward  the  end  of  August  Marcy  wrote ;  "  Should  Mexico 
assemble  a  large  body  of  troops  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  cross 
it  with  a  considerable  force,  such  a  movement  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  invasion  of  the  United  States  and  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities."  This  declaration  called  forth  protests, 
but  was  quite  fair.  By  stationing  troops  peaceably  in  the 
"intermediate  region"  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande 
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we  only  placed  ouraelves  on  an  equality  with  Mexico ;  and, 
as  we  ordered  Taylor  to  leave  her  posts  undisturbed,  we  showed 
a  friendly  recognition  of  the  principle  of  pacific  joint-occupation 
during  negotiations.  Our  forces,  to  be  sure,  outnumbered 
hers,  but  her  attitude  made  it  unsafe  to  despatch  a  smaller 
representation.  Unlike  us,  Mexico  had  no  occasion  to  send  an 
army  into  that  region  for  defensive  purposes.  The  United 
States  had  shown  every  sign  of  desiring  peace  and  none  of 
desiring  war,  and  at  this  time  was  endeavoring  to  bring  about 
a  friendly  settlement.  Such  an  army  could  not  have  prevented 
us  from  entering  the  intermediate  region,  for  at  Corpus  Christi 
Taylor  was  already  there;  and  it  could  not  have  saved  the 
Mexican  posts  and  citizens,  for  they  were  not  menaced.  Mex- 
ico, on  the  other  hand,  had  threatened  us  and  made  open 
preparations  to  strike ;  it  was  now  understood  at  Washington 
that  no  declaration  of  war  should  be  expected  to  precede  a 
blow;  her  generals  had  proclaimed  that  hostilities  were  on 
the  point  of  beginning ;  and  it  was  only  common  sense  to 
assume  that,  should  a  Mexican  army  cross  the  Rio  Grande, 
it  would  come  to  execute  the  announced  intention  of  those 
who  sent  it." 

During  the  evening  of  January  12,  1846,  despatches  from 
Slidell  and  Black  arrived  at  Washington,  and  made  the  rejection 
of  our  pacific  overture  look  almost  certain.  This  unexpected 
turn  of  affairs  gave  new  seriousness  and  fresh  urgency  to  the 
Mexican  issue ;  and  the  next  day  Taylor  was  ordered  to  encamp 
on  the  Rio  Grande  at  whatever  point  he  should  consider  most 
advantageous.  He  was  cautioned,  however,  against  regarding 
Mexico  as  an  enemy,  unless  war  should  be  declared  or  hostili- 
ties  be  unde  takei  by  her,  and  against  provoking  a  conflict  by 
insistence  upon  the  joint  navigation  of  the  river,  which  our 
claim  implied." 

February  3  the  General  received  these  instructions,  and 
replied  that  he  should  lose  no  time.  Three  days  later  the 
army  was  formally  ordered  to  "be  prepared  for  a  field  move- 
ment at  short  notice."  But,  although  Taylor  had  been  on 
the  ground  for  six  months,  he  was  "utterly  ignorant"  —  said 
Hitchcock  —  of  the  way  to  Matamoros,  and  had  now  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  By  February  24  he  possessed  the 
necessary  data,  and  ordered  the  troops  to  be  in  readiness  to 
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8et  out  "at  forty-eight  hours  notice";  yet  it  was  not  until  the 
eighth  of  March  that  his  cavalry,  led  by  the  impetuous  Twiggs 
and  accompanied  by  Ringgold's  handsome  battery,  actually 
moved  off.  The  infantry  brigades  followed  at  intervals  of  a 
day  with  Duncan's  and  Bragg's  field  artillery' ;  and  transports 
prepared  to  remove  the  convalescents,  extra  baggage  and  Major 
Munroe's  artillery  company  to  Point  Isabel,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande." 

Soon  after  receiving  the  instructions  to  advance,  Taylor  had 
given  notice  of  his  orders  to  influential  citizens  of  Matamoros 
then  at  Corpus  Christ!,  explaining  that  his  march  would  be 
entirely  pacific,  and  that  he  expected  the  pending  questions  to 
be  settled  by  negotiation;  and  similar  assurances  were  con- 
veyed to  the  Mexican  customhouse  office  at "  Brazoa  Santiago, " 
near  Point  Isabel.  March  8  a  more  formal  announcement 
appeared  in  General  Orders  No.  30.  Taylor  here  expressed 
the  hope  that  his  movement  would  be  "beneficial  to  all  con- 
cerned," insisted  upon  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  civil  and 
rel^ious  rights  of  the  people,  and  commanded  that  everything 
required  for  the  use  of  the  army  should  he  paid  for  "at  the 
highest  market  price."  "niese  orders,  which  merely  antici- 
pated instructions  then  on  their  way  from  Washington,  were 
translated  into  Spanish,  and  placed  in  circulation  along  the 
border." 

To  the  troops  the  march  proved  a  refreshing  and  beneficial 
change.  The  weather  was  now  fine,  the  road  almost  free  from 
mud,  and  the  breeze  balmy.  Frequently  the  blue  lupine,  the 
gay  verbena,  the  saucy  marigold  and  countless  other  bright 
flowers  carpeted  the  ground.  The  cactus  and  the  cochineal 
excited  and  gratified  curiosity.  Ducks  and  geese  often  flew 
up  from  the  line  of  advance.  Many  rabbits  and  many  deer 
scampered  across  the  plain;  and  occasionally  wolves,  cata- 
mounts and  panthers  were  frightened  from  cover.  Wild 
horses  would  gaze  for  an  instant  at  their  cousins  in  bondi^, 
and  then  gallop  off,  tos^ng  their  manes  disdainfully ;  and  once 
a  herd  of  them,  spaced  as  if  to  allow  room  for  cannon,  were 
taken  for  Mexican  cavalry.  Innumerable  centipedes,  taran- 
tulas and  rattlesnakes  furnished  a  good  deal  of  interest,  if 
not  of  charm.  The  boundless  prairie  had  somewhat  the 
fascination  of  the  sea;   and  occasionally,  when  a  mirage  con- 
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jured  up  a  range  of  blue  mountains  —  clothed  with  forests  and 
reflected  in  lakes  — that  melted  presently  into  the  ah,  one 
had  a  sense  of  moving  on  enchanted  ground." 

To  be  sure,  the  march  was  not  entirely  agreeable.  For 
about  196  miles  it  stretched  ou  and  on,  and  most  of  the  way 
it  lay  through  deep,  sandy  plains,  here  glistening  with  salt, 
and  there  varied  with  briny  marshes  or  sticky  black  dirt.  In 
some  places  Mexicans  bad  burned  the  herbage;  and  the  light 
ashes,  raised  by  the  tramp  of  many  feet,  settled  on  the  soldiers' 
faces  till  they  could  scarcely  recognize  one  another.  Tortured 
with  thirst,  they  would  occasionally  break  ranks  pell-mell 
at  the  sight  of  water;  but  as  a  rule  they  found  it  brackish. 
All  suffered  alike;  and  we  have  a  picture  of  Taylor  himself 
breakfasting  at  the  door  of  bis  tent  with  a  mess-chest  for 
table,  his  rugged  countenance  flaming  with  sunburn,  his  long 
lips  cracked  and  raw,  and  his  long  nose  white  with  peeling 
skin.  But  the  experience,  even  at  its  worst,  proved  a  whole- 
some tonic  after  the  d^;eneration  of  Corpus  Christi." 

March  20  the  army  came  to  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  a  salt 
lagoon  about  a  hundred  yards  wide  and  three  or  four  feet  deep. 
Here  General  Mejfa,  the  commander  at  Matamoros,  who 
knew  all  about  our  troops  and  their  movements,  had  intended 
to  win  a  sheaf  of  laurels;  but  orders  from  his  government, 
not  quite  ready  for  action,  arrived  in  time  to  curb  this  am- 
bition. He  concluded  then  to  try  the  effect  of  a  ruse,  and  his 
officer  convinced  the  Americans,  with  solemn  warnings,  bugle- 
calls  here  and  there,  and  a  clever  showing  of  heads  among  the 
bushes  and  trees  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lagoon,  that  a 
hud  flght  would  result  &om  attempting  to  cross  it.  But 
without  the  least  hesitation  Taylor  prepared  for  battle.  Ring- 
gold's pieces  were  made  ready.  Worth  dashed  into  the  stream 
at  the  head  of  an  advance  party ;  and  on  gaining,  unopposed, 
the  opposite  bank,  he  saw  —  dust  in  the  atmosphere,  and  far 
away  a  dozen  small  black  specks  rapidly  growing  smaller. 
But  morally  it  was  a  victory ;  and  the  troops,  though  cheated, 
felt  ehcouraged.*" 

March  23,  after  making  fifteen  miles  across  a  clear,  dry 
prairie,  the  army  came  to  a  road  that  led  to  Matamoros,  about 
eighteen  miles  away  on  the  right,  and  to  Point  Isabel,  distant 
ni&e  or  ten  on  the  other  side;    and  Taylor,  ordering  Worth 
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and  the  infantFy  to  camp  and  watch  for  the  enemy  at  a  suitable 
place  in  the  former  direction,  proceeded  to  the  coast  with  his 
cavalry.  There  he  found  the  transports  in  sight  and  the 
wind  favorable.  Defences  were  planned  at  once;  and  on  the 
27th,  leaving  an  enpneer,  supported  by  a  guard  under  Munroe, 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  them,  the  General  returned 
to  the  army,  then  some  ten  miles  from  Matamoros.  The  next 
morning  all  advanced,  and  soon  came  to  rough  defiles.  On 
each  side  bristled  what  a  soldier  described  as  an  irregular, 
impenetrable  mass  of  "scraggly,  scrubby,  crooked,  infernally 
illegitimate  and  sin-begotten  bushy  trees  loaded  with  millions 
of  thornpins"  —  that  is  to  say,  chaparral.  Passing  this  and 
a  few  cabins  in  the  midst  of  corn,  cotton  and  pomegranates, 
the  troops  found  themselves  at  the  end  of  their  march,  Kfo 
Bravo,  the  "Bold  river  of  the  North,"  brown  with  mud,  rolled 
swift  and  boiling  at  their  feet;  and  in  plain  view  about  half 
a  mile  distant  —  black  with  crowded  house-tops,  gay  with 
flags,  and  noisy  with  bugles  and  barking  dogs  —  lay  Mata- 
moros. A  rude  pole  was  soon  raised ;  to  the  music  of  our 
national  airs  the  colors  went  up ;  and  a  small  masked  battery 
of  field  guns  was  planted  near  them." 

A  singular  political  game  then  took  place  between  Taylor 
and  Mejfa.  The  former  did  everything  possible  to  convince 
the  Mexican  general  that  his  movement  was  entirely  pacific, 
and  offered  to  "enter  into  any  arrangements  to  secure  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  frontier"  during  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  governments ;  but  the  latter  insisted  over  and 
over  again  that  a  state  of  war  had  been  created  by  the  American 
advance.  In  spite  of  this  Taylor  reminded  his  officers  of  the 
"essentially  pacific"  and  "conciliatory"  intentions  of  the 
army ;  yet  at  the  same  time  he  reported  the  Mexican  attitude 
as  distinctly  hostile,  asked  for  reinforcements,  mounted  four 
18-pounders  to  command  the  city,  and  about  April  7  began 
what  came  to  be  known  as  Fort  Brown,  a  large,  bastioned 
"field-work"  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  city,** 

On  April  11  General  Ampudia,  the  assassin  of  Sentmanat, 
arrived  at  Matamoros  to  assume  the  chief  command,  accom- 
panied by  cavalry  and  followed,  as  the  Americans  understood, 
by  two  or  three  thousand  more  troops.  The  next  day  he  signal- 
ized his  advent  by  ordering  Taylor  to  decamp  at  once  for  the 
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other  side  of  the  Nueces  —  a  proposal  to  which  a  courteous 
negative  was  returned  —  and  by  compelling  all  the  Americans 
in  the  city,  "under  open  threats  of  violence,"  to  leave  town 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Taylor  retaliated  by  requesting 
our  naval  commander  off  the  Rio  Grande  to  stop  the  use  of 
that  stream.  As  the  Mexican  attitude  made  it  impos^ble  for 
us  to  have  the  joint  navigation  implied  by  our  claim,  this 
appeared  reasonable ;  but  essentially  the  measure  was  defensive, 
since  without  supplies  coming  by  water  a  large  force  could  not 
remain  long  at  Matamoros.  When  Ampudia  complained, 
the  General  pointed  out  that  sealing  up  the  river  was  only  the 
"natural  result  of  the  state  of  war  so  much  insisted  on  hy  the 
Mexican  authorities  as  actually  existing,"  and  offered  to  re- 
open it  if  Ampudia  would  join  him  in  maintainii^  an  armistice 
during  the  negotiations  of  the  two  governments ;  but  this  led 
to  no  result.** 

Ampudia's  orders  and  intention  had  beeu  to  attack  the 
Americans  as  soon  as*  possible,  but  his  glorious  prospects 
darkened  immediately.  Though  given  the  place  of  Major 
General  Arista,  long  at  the  head  of  military  affairs  in  this 
quarter,  because  he  supported  the  revolution  of  Paredes  while 
Arista  not  only  frowned  upon  it,  but  seemed  to  aim  at  making 
northeastern  Mexico  independent,  Ampudia  was  detested 
and  thought  incompetent  —  an  opinion  he  did  not  share  —  by 
not  a  few  in  the  northern  army,  whereas  Arista  stood  high  in 
his  caste,  and,  as  a  person  of  wealth  and  position,  had  strong 
friends  well  able  to  make  trouble  for  the  central  government. 
Consequently  an  order  dated  April  4  made  Arista  commander 
in-chief  with  Ampudia  as  lieutenant.  The  latter  was  im- 
mediately forbidden  to  shine  on  the  field  of  glory,  and,  finding 
his  officers  would  not  support  him  in  disobedience,  he  sub- 
mitted." 

Arista,  however,  bearing  instructions  dated  April  4  to  attack 
the  Americans,  reached  the  scene  on  the  24th,  and  ordered  his 
cavalry  general,  Torrej6n,  to  cross  above  Matamoros  with 
about  1600  men.  Hearing  a  rumor  of  this  movement,  Taylor 
sent  Captain  Thornton  and  about  sixty  dragoons  late  that 
afternoon  to  reconnoitre;  and  the  next  morning,  some  twenty- 
eight  miles  from  camp,  finding  himself  completely  shut  in  by 
overwhelming   forces,  the   Captain  tried  to  break  through, 
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lost  several  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  then  with  all  the 
rest  surrendered.  This  was  war.  "Hostilities  have  begun," 
announced  Arista  on  the  day  of  his  arrival.  "Hostilities  may 
now  be  considered  as  commenced,"  reported  Taylor  on  the 
26th ;  and  —  besides  advising  Polk  to  organize  twelve-months 
volunteers  —  he  at  once  called  upon  Texas  and  Louisiana  for 
about  5000  men." 

It  was  a  tragic  and  most  regrettable  denouement ;  yet,  on 
a  close  review  of  all  the  data  now  accessible,  one  does  not  find 
it  easy  to  censure  Polk.  If  he  had  wished  and  meditated  war 
from  the  first,  why  did  he  work  for  an  amicable  settlement 
through  Parrott,  Black  and  Slidell?  For  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances,  many  said.  But  in  the  first  place  we  have  found  that 
Folk  was  honest  in  those  n^otiations;  and,  in  the  second,  had 
war  been  his  aim  and  appearances  his  care,  he  would  not  have 
permitted  the  order  of  January  13  to  be  issued  that  day.  On 
January  12  it  looked  at  Washington  as  if  the  question  of  receiv- 
ing  Slidell  would  soon  be  decided.  The  President  could  afford 
to  wait  a  little,  and  he  would  have  done  this,  for  it  was  clear 
that  an  unnecessary  military  step,  taken  while  he  was  extending 
the  olive  branch,  would  needlessly  make  him  appear  either 
treacherous  or  ridiculous.  Moreover  if  he  sought  a  war,  he 
knew  on  January  12  that  matters  were  shaping  themselves 
to  his  taste ;  that  Mexico  was  almost  sure  to  close  the  door 
of  negotiation  soon ;  and  consequently  tiiat  he  would  soon  be 
able  to  demand  of  Coi^ress  the  forcible  redress  of  our  griev- 
ances.** 

Here  lay  a  cagus  belli  amply  endorsed  by  international  law, 
the  practice  of  civilized  powers,  and  the  general  opinion  of  the 
world.  It  was  a  ground,  too,  that  Folk  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  felt  entirely  satisfied  to  stand  upon,  and  one  that  our 
people,  feeling  as  they  did,  would  almost  certainly  have  ac- 
cepted. Having,  then,  apparently  within  his  reach  a  pretext 
for  war  that  almost  everybody  thought  good,  he  would  not 
have  exerted  himself  to  obtain  one  that  almost  everybody 
thought  bad ;  and  in  fact  —  evidently  expecting  no  event  of 
decisive  importance  to  occur  near  the  Rio  Grande  ^—  he  went  on 
day  after  day  with  hb  plan  to  lay  our  grievances  before  Con- 
■  gress,  until  news  of  fhe  attack  on  Thornton  burst  upon  Wash- 
ington like  a  rocket.  ^On  the  hypothesis  that  he  had  wished 
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ant]  meditated  war  from  the  first  and  merely  stuck  at  appear- 
ances, his  conduct  wks  therefore  irrational ;  and,  besides,  we 
have  seen  adequate  reasons  for  believing  that  he  desired  peace." 

Discarding  that  hypothesis,  however,  leaves  us  the  important 
question,  How  did  the  idea  of  sending  Taylor  forward  present 
itself  to  Polk?  First,  then,  from  his  point  of  view  it  seemed 
entirely  permissible.  A  proprietor  is  not  debarred  from  going 
where  a  squatter  has  built  a  cabin;  and  in  the  light  of  our 
official  claim  and  arguments  Mexican  occupation  above  the 
Rio  Grande  was  merely  by  sufferance.  The  so-called  "provo- 
cative act"  of  pointing  guns  at  Matamoros  could  not  be  charged 
against  the  government,  for  Marcy  had  suggested  other  points 
also  for  Taylor's  camp,  leaving  the  choice  to  him.  It  was  a 
defensive  measure  adopted  by  the  General  for  military  reasons 
in  conjunction  with  pacific  assurances  and  proposals;  and  we 
learn  from  Arista  and  others  that  it  had  a  sedative  effect  on 
the  property  owners  of  that  flimsily  built  city  and  on  the 
army  authorities.^^ 

No  encroachment  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  appeared 
to  be  involved.  Had  Polk's  aim  been,  as  Calhoun  alleged, 
to  establish  a  boundary,  he  could  not  have  tolerated  Mexi- 
can po9ts,  for  the  troops  of  foreign  states  cannot  be  permitted 
to  sojourn  within  our  officially  defined  limits.  Besides,  Polk 
had  sent  SUdell  to  treat  on  this  very  question,  and  Slidell  had 
not  given  up  the  task.  Though  it  rested  with  Congress  to 
declare  war,  a  President  could  legally,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion,  take  steps  liable  to  bring  about  hostilities.  More- 
over Congress  appeared  to  have  authorized  Taylor's  movement. 
Corpus  Christi,  claimed  by  Tamaulipas,  had  been  made  an 
American  port  of  delivery.  A  collection  district  had  been 
established  in  the  intermediate  region.  The  declaration  of 
Polk's  Message,  December,  1845,  that  our  jurisdiction  had 
been  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Marcy's  appended 
report,  which  announced  that  Taylor's  instructions  were  to 
regard  that  stream  as  our  boundary,  had  raised  no  storm.  For 
six  months,  admitted  the  chief  Whig  organ,  our  doings  in  this 
field  not  only  had  appeared  to  be  endorsed  by  the  people,  but 
had  gone  on  openly  without  calling  forth  "  a  single  question  from 
any  public  authority."  Officially  notified  of  the  military 
occupation  of  Corpus  Christi,  Congress,  instead  of  protesting, 
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had  voted  supplies  for  the  troops.  Finally,  Congress  had 
instructed  the  Executive,  in  the  resolutions  for  annexing  Texas, 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  Mexico  regarding  the  boundary: 
it  was  hb  duty  to  persevere  in  the  attempt  until  convinced  he 
could  not  succeed ;  and  Taylor's  advance,  as  will  presently 
be  seen,  appeared  to  him  a  proper  step  in  the  discharge  of  this 
obligation.'* 

Familiar  precedents  and  principles  were  believed  to  sanction 
the  movement  of  our  troops.  In  1794  Washington  had  ordered 
Wayne  to  conduct  hostilities  in  disputed  territory,  and  had 
threatened  to  destroy  a  British  fort  there.  In  accordance  with 
a  resolution  of  Congress,  Madison  had  seized  the  "Florida 
parishes"  claimed  by  Spain.  Just  before  Taylor  was  ordered 
to  move,  Hilliard  informed  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
England  had  magistrates  in  the  southern  part  of  Oregon ;  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  proposed  to  take  military  possession  of 
that  disputed  territory  before  concluding  negotiations.  If 
such  a  method  could  be  employed  in  dealing  with  countries 
willing  to  treat,  very  naturally  —  in  the  case  of  one  that  had 
pronounced  for  war  —  pacific  occupation,  leaving  the  compet- 
ing jurisdiction  undisturbed,  seemed  fully  justifiable,^ 

Taylor's  advance  appeared  also  to  be  highly  expedient. 
For  one  thing,  our  claim  upon  the  intermediate  region  would 
have  been  weakened,  had  we  refrained  from  sharing  with 
Mexico  in  the  occupation  of  it.  For  another,  it  seemed  wise 
to  place  ourselves  in  a  strategic  position  that  would  be  of  great 
value,  should  Mexico's  threat  of  war  be  carried  into  effect. 
And  for  a  third  it  was  believed  that  a  bold  military  attitude, 
indicating  that  at  last  the  United  States  had  made  up  its  mind, 
would  count  with  Mexico  as  a  strong  argument  for  negotiation. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Parrott,  Slidell,  Worth,  Taylor,  Scott, 
Archer,  now  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  Brantz  Mayer,  formerly  secretary  of  legation  at 
Mexico,  Polk  himself,  the  administration  circle  in  general,  and 
well-informed  persons  outside  it.  January  17  Conner  was 
ordered  to  assemble  all  his  vessels  and  exhibit  them  off  Vera 
Cruz  ^  evidently  in  pursuance  of  this  design.  The  government 
organ  stated,  and  opposition  writers  conceded,  that  such  a 
purpose  was  in  view.*" 

But  essentially,  as  already  has  been  su^ested,  Taylor's 
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advance  rested  on  the  necessity  of  military  defence ;  and  indeed 
there  is  reason  to  consider  Scott  the  prime  factor  in  the  business, 
for  the  order  of  January  13  was  based  upon,  and  in  part  ver- 
bally reproduced,  a  "projet"  submitted  by  him,  whereas 
Polk's  diary  for  January  12  and  13  does  not  even  allude  to  the 
subject.  Xow  not  only  were  defensive  measures  called  for 
on  general  principles,  as  we  have  just  been  informed  by  the 
Loudon  Times,  but  the  Texans  actually  and  urgently  needed 
a  sheltering  arm.  During  the  latter  part  of  1845  the  chief 
Mexican  engineers  drew  detailed  plans  for  crossing,  not  only 
the  Rio  Grande,  but  the  Sabine.  Merely  the  refusal  of  Paredes, 
growing  out  of  his  revolutionary  designs,  to  reinforce  the  troops 
on  the  frontier  with  2400  men  prevented  an  attack  at  this 
time.  Almonte,  who  had  particularly  recommended  incursiona 
into  Texas,  held  the  post  of  war  minister  in  January,  1846. 
The  Mexican  troops  were  *  extremely  mobile.  Ampudia's 
main  force,  at  the  end  of  a  long  march,  did  180  miles  in  four 
days.  Screened  by  rancheros  and  living  on  a  little  corn  and 
jerked  beef  carried  in  their  pouches,  a  body  of  light  cavalry 
could  have  reached  San  Antonio  by  way  of  Laredo,  ruined  the 
town,  and  been  well  on  their  way  toward  home  before  their 
movement  would  have  been  suspected  at  Corpus  Christi. 
The  government  received  warnings  of  this  danger  from  Dimond 
and  from  Parrott  in  1845 ;  Marcy  and  Polk  feared  it ;  and  the 
probable  rejection  of  Slidell  —  which  meant  a  triumph  of  the 
war  party  —  seemed  likely  to  accentuate  the  peril.  In  fact 
Mejfa  ordered  irregulars  into  Texas  on  February  16  and  March 
17,  though,  as  their  commander  aspired  to  execute  a  revolution 
with  American  aid,  he  did  us  no  harm.^' 

Nor  were  only  such  formal  incursions  to  be  guarded  against. 
The  war  of  1836  in  Texas  had  shown  what  outrages  Mexicans 
were  capable  of  committing,  and  similar  affairs  had  now  begun 
to  occur.  In  one  instance  a  party  of  fifteen,  including  women, 
after  having  been  induced  to  surrender,  were  all  butchered 
except  a  single  person,  who  survived  though  seriously  wounded. 
In  April,  1846,  the  Mexicans  opposite  Matamoros  confessed 
that  bloodthirsty  guerillas  were  abroad.  Ampudia,  whose 
murderous  record  had  been  his  chief  distinction,  commanded 
there.  May  13  the  British  consul  in  that  city  reported  that 
licensed   bands  of  assassins,   "caressed,   rewarded,  and  en- 
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couraged"  by  the  authorities,  were  committing  atrocities  near 
the  Rio  Grande;  and,  had  the  way  been  open,  such  gangs 
might  have  robbed  and  murdered  in  the  settlements  of  Texas.** 
The  position  selected  by  Taylor  was  admirably  suited  to  this 
emergency.  Scott,  though  a  Whig,  wrote  out  a  long  explana- 
tion, showing  that  on  the  Rio  Grande  the  army  had  a  more 
healthful  camp  than  before,  better  drinking  water,  more 
abundant  fuel,  better  grazing  and  a  better  port.  Information 
could  be  obtained  more  quickly ;  the  border  watched  more 
closely;  an  invading  force  pursued  more  promptly;  and  its 
line  of  retreat  cut  more  certainly.  Besides,  the  river  amounted 
to  a  great  breastwork,  for  this  part  of  it  could  be  crossed  with 
safety  at  only  certain  points,  and  a  body  of  men,  even  though 
comparatively  small,  could  not  cross  anywhere  on  its  lower 
course  without  peril.  It  was  not,  however,  simply  that  the 
Rio  Grande  position  seemed  f^  the  best.  The  nature  of  the 
region  made  it  essential.  Taylor  had  to  be  in  that  vicinity 
or  else  near  Corpus  Christl,  and  for  purposes  of  defence  the 
latter  point  could  not  be  deemed  satisfactory.  Now  the 
necessity  of  defence  was  entirely  due  to  the  threatening  con- 
duct of  Mexico.  Therefore  she  could  not  reasonably  complain 
of  our  precautions;  and  if  she  could  not  complain,  then  no 
one  could  do  so  in  her  name.*' 

Ihe  challenge  was  triumphantly  thrown  out :  Can  it  be 
denied  that  our  taking  a  position  on  the  river  did  in  fact  cause 
the  war?  In  view  of  the  data  it  can  and  should  be  denied. 
First,  joint  occupation  of  the  disputed  region  might  have  gone 
on  peaceably,  as  occupation  of  that  character  has  continued 
elsewhere,  but  for  a  distinctly  aggressive  step  on  the  part  of 
Mexico ;  and,  secondly,  for  her  the  Rio  Grande  had  no  partic- 
ular significance.  She  claimed  all  of  Texas,  and  intended  to 
drive  us  from  it,  if  she  could.  Furthermore,  the  crass  vanity 
and  ambition  of  Mexican  generals  and  the  exigencies  of  domestic 
politics  would  probably  have  led  to  an  attack  upon  us,  had 
Taylor  remained  at  Corpus  Christi,  or  even  pitched  his  camp 
at  San  Antonio.  In  spite  of  express  orders,  Mejta  actually 
attempted  an  offensive  in  the  intermediate  region.  When 
the  Mexican  government  gave  formal  notice  to  England  and 
France  in  the  summer  of  1S45  that  war  had  become  inevitable, 
our  army  lay  far  from  the  Rio  Grande.    Taylor's  advance  to 
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the  Bold  River  no  more  produced  the  war  than  Pitcaim'3 
march  to  Lexington  produced  the  American  revolution.  It 
was  an  effect  and  an  occasion,  but  not  a  cause." 

I^nally,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hostilities  were  deliberately 
precipitated  by  the  will  and  act  of  Mexico.  The  circumstances 
proved  this  and  testimony  illuminates  them.  In  October, 
1847,  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mariano  Otero,  editor  of  El  Sigh 
XIX  and  Senator  from  the  state  of  Jalisco,  appeared.  His 
object  was  by  no  means  to  defend  the  United  States,  but  he 
said:  "The  American  forces  did  not  advance  to  the  Rio 
Grande  until  after  the  war  became  inevitable,  and  then  only 
as  an  army  of  observation.  .  .  .  The  military  rebellion  of 
San  Luis  [Potosi]  gave  rise  to  a  government  [that  of  Paredes] 
pledged  to  resist  all  accommodation  [with  the  United  States] 
.  .  .  which  government  .  .  .  began  hostilities."  Arista  de- 
clared in  December,  1847,  "I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  the 
first  to  begin  the  war."  In  short,  Polk  told  only  the  truth 
when  he  said  the  conflict  was  forced  upon  us.  Mexico  wanted 
it;  Mexico  threatened  it;  Mexico  issued  orders  to  wa^e  it; 
and  on  April  IS  her  President,  no  doubt  in  view  of  his  political 
difficulties,  insisted  upon  those  orders.  "It  is  indispensable," 
he  wrote  urgently  to  Arista,  "that  hostilities  begin,  yourself 
taking  the  initiative."  " 

"If  in  a  litigious  affair,"  declared  Vattel,  "our  adversary 
refuses  the  means  of  bringing  the  right  to  proof,  or  artfully 
eludes  it;  if  he  does  not,  with  good  faith,  apply  to  pacific 
measures  for  terminating  the  difference,  and  above  all,  if  he  is 
the  first  who  begins  acts  of  hostility,  he  renders  just  [even]  the 
cause  which  was  before  doubtful."  Every  condition  of  this 
judgment  fitted  the  course  of  Mexico.'* 
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The  Mexico  of  1845  had  an  elaborate  military  organization. 
In  addition  to  the  comandantes  general  —  r^ularly  one  in 
each  department  or  state  —  there  were  six  generals  at  the 
head  of  the  six  military  Divisions  in  which  the  political  divi^ons 
of  the  country  had  been  grouped.  The  college  at  Chapultepec 
provided  a  full  course  of  instruction  for  officers;  and  though 
it  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to  spend  three  years  there  in 
order  to  become  a  second  lieutenant,  when  one  could  leap  at 
once  into  a  captaincy  or  something  better  by  acting  as  the 
tool  of  a  revolting  general,  there  were  never  less  than  one 
hundred  students.' 

At  the  head  of  the  army  stood  a  sort  of  general  stafF  called 
the  plana  mayor;  but  the  duties  of  this  inefficient  body  fell 
mostly  to  the  en^neers,  some  of  whom  possessed  excellent 
qualifications,  while  others  —  admitted  to  the  corps  for  political 
or  personal  reasons  —  did  not.  The  artillery,  which  included 
nominally  four  brigades  with  fourteen  batteries,  suffered  from 
this  all-pervading  evil  and  also  from  defects  of  its  own.  Many 
of  the  guns  had  come  down  from  olden  times,  though  a  large 
number  of  the  field  pieces  equalled  any  the  United  States 
possessed ;  not  a  few  were  honeycombed ;  and  the  carriages 
were  mostly  of  the  old  Gnbeauval  .pattern.  To  convey  am- 
munition, carts  had  to  be  obtained  when  needed.  For  the 
transportation  of  ordnance,  mules  or  oxen  were  usually  hired 
by  contract;  and,  as  the  drivers  had  no  acquaintance  with 
artillery  drill  and  tactics,  battery  evolutions  were  out  of  the 
question,  and  guns  could  be  moved  but  slowly,  if  at  all,  during 
an  engagement.* 

The  so-called  Permanent  infantry  consisted  substantially 
of  three  Light  (lAgero)  and  twelve  Line  re^ments,  and  iheie 
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were  also  twenty-five  Active  (AcHvo)  corps,  large  or  •small, 
which,  though  originally  designed  as  a  sort  of  reserve  to  be 
called  out  in  emergencies,  were  now  constantly  under  arms. 
Owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  country  the  regiments  were 
broken  into  sections,  which  assumed  to  be  independent ;  and 
for  this  reason  drill,  discipline  and  erprii  de  corps  suffered 
greatly.  Training  and  equipment  left  much  to  be  desired. 
When  four  simple  manreuvres  were  understood,  soldiers  were 
pronounced  perfect.  For  arms  almost  all  the  infantry  had 
fiint-lock  muskets,  many  of  which  had  been  discarded  by  the 
British  army.  Firing  from  the  hip  to  avoid  the  recoil  marred 
their  aim ;  and,  partly  in  consequence  of  using  too  much  pow- 
der, they  generally  fired  high.  Of  horse  there  were  ten  Per- 
manent and  five  Activo  regiments  besides  numerous  minor 
units.  The  cavalry  included  also  nearly  fifty  Presidial  com- 
panies, originally  designed  to  guard  the  frontier  against  Indian 
raids ;  but  these  had  almost  vanished  except  in  name,  and  the 
remnants  were  extiemely  inefficient.  The  mounted  men  car- 
ried in  general  a  sword  and  a  sort  of  blunderbuss  called  the 
eicopeta,  but  many  used  lances  instead  of  swords.  About  3000 
Coast  Guards  are  also  to  be  mentioned,  but  as  a  rule  they  were 
expected  merely  to  defend  the  ports  where  they  lived  and  the 
immediate  vicinity.  In  all  there  may  have  been  32,000  men 
under  arms  in  1845.' 

The  medical  corps  suffered  at  all  times  from  the  bw  quality 
of  its  personnel  and  from  its  defective  equipment;  and  the 
accommodations  for  surgeons  in  a  campaign  were  so  poor  that 
many  found  pretexts  for  remaining  behind  when  their  corps 
took  the  field.  The  commissaries  had  peculiar  difficulties  to 
meet.  A  Mexican  army  drew  supplies  from  places  near  it 
and  not  from  government  d€p6t3;  and  when  money  failed,  as 
it  often  did,  payments  had  to  be  made  with  drafts  on  the 
treasury,  which  possessed  an  uncertain  value.  Hence  people 
often  would  not  part  with  supplies,  the  troops  went  hungry, 
and  the  natural  tendency  toward  inefficiency  and  desertion 
was  accentuated.  In  order  to  release  the  army  from  service 
in  the  interior,  when  hostilities  became  imminent  in  1845,  it 
was  decided  to  organize  volunteer  corps;  but  almost  every 
one,  however  anxious  to  see  the  United  States  chastised,  pre- 
ferred to  let  somebody  else  do  the  work.' 
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Mexico,  then,  did  not  exactly  rise  en  masse  to  sweep  Taylor 
away,*  yet  the  forces  gathered  at  Matamoros  could  be  termed 
respectable.  Arista  seems  to  have  had  about  175  artillerymen, 
3500  infantry,  1100  cavalry,  425  irregular  horse  under  General 
Antonio  Canales  and  some  500  Matamoros  volunteers  —  in  all, 
say,  5700  men  including  officers  and  ineffectives.  His  first 
brigade  consisted  of  infantry  led  by  Garcta,  a  fine  man  and 
officer;  the  second,  also  infantry,  had  Vega,  a  brave  and 
patriotic  soldier,  for  commands;  and  the  third  brigade, 
cavalry,  was  under  Torrej6n,  who  possessed  one  excellent 
quality  —  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  Canales  could 
be  described  succinctly  as  a  border  ruffian  and  conspirator; 
and  Ampudia,  second  in  general  command,  was  about  the  same 
thing  plus  a  cosmopolitan  varnish.* 

After  news  of  Taylor's  intention  to  advance  reatjied  Mata- 
moros, the  Mexicans  worked  most  zealously  in  constructing 
fortifications  there,  and  by  the  end  of  April  had  a  series  of 
earthworks.  Just  above  the  city  was  erected  Fort  Paredes, 
laid  out  in  r^ular  style  for  800  men,  which  guarded  the  ferry 
of  Las  Anacuitas.  Two  redoubts,  crossing  their  fires,  were 
planted  opposite  Fort  Brown  at  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  yards;  and  two  or  three  minor  forts  commanded 
approaches.  Gabions  or  wicker-work  strengthened  the  embra- 
sures, and  fascines  and  sand-bags  were  freely  used.  No  guns 
heavier  than  12-pounders  defended  the  works,  and  no  platforms 
were  laid ;  but  in  general  the  ordnance  was  of  brass,  well  cared 
for  though  somewhat  honeycombed.* 

For  a  number  of  reasons  the  garrison  felt  confident.  Through 
deserters  and  spies  they  knew  as  much  as  they  were  capable 
of  understanding  about  the  American  army.  To  Mejfa  our 
general  seemed  "more  contemptible  than  the  lowest  of  Mexican 
tailors,"  and  to  Ampudia  "an  absolute  nullity."  The  martial 
Worth,  who  did  impress  them,  left  the  front  at  the  beginning 
of  April  because  Folk  decided  against  him  on  the  question  trf 
brevet  rank.  Hitchcock  had  been  compelled  to  go  north  on 
sick  leave.  For  some  good  reason  every  infantry  colonel  and 
many  others  in  high  positions  were  absent.  One  regiment  had 
not  a  field  officer,  and  in  another  only  a  single  company  could 
boast  a  captain.  Personally  the  officers  in  general  were  believed 
to  lack  harmony  and  zeal,  and  the  men  to  be  discontented, 
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hopeless,  unwilling  to  fight,  and  enfeebled  by  their  hardships 
and  misbehavior  at  Corpus  Christi.  According  to  Mexican 
reports  our  cavalry  could  neither  shoot  nor  control  their  hard- 
bitted  horses,  and  our  infantry,  chiefly  composed  —  except 
the  officers  —  of  needy  foreigners,  came  short  in  discipline, 
training  and  every  other  soldierly  qualification  save  appetite. 
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"Those  adventurers  cannot  withstand  the  bayonet  charge  of 
our  foot,"  said  Mejia,  "nor  a  cavalry  charge  with  the  lance."' 
No  very  alarming  degree  of  intelligence  had  appeared  to 
direct  the  American  operations.  Our  troops  were  on  a  point 
exposed  to  a  convergent  fire;  Fort  Brown  enfiladed  none  of 
the  hostile  batteries,  though  it  might  have  been  planned  to  do 
this ;  near  the  cavaby  camp  stood  thick  groves  offering  shelter 
to  assailants ;  behind  our  main  position  was  a  lagoon  forming 
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—  with  a  bend  of  the  river  —  almost  a  circle ;  and  the  enemy, 
once  in  possession  of  the  single  road,  which  ran  for  seven  or 
eight  miles  through  rough  country,  would  have  had  the  army 
in  a  bottle.  AU  the  ammunition  and  provisions  were  brought 
by  wagon  from  the  coast,  exposed  to  attack  at  every  step.  The 
imperfectly  fortified  base  at  Point  Isabel,  stored  with  indis- 
pensable supplies,  had  a  garrison  of  only  two  companies  aside 
from  two  or  three  hundred  sutlers,  clerks,  teamsters  and  the 
like ;  and  vessels  could  approach  the  landing  only  by  a  narrow 
passage  between  two  islands,  which  could  have  been  closed  by 
a  few  5-pounders.  Yet  we  should  have  encouraged  Mexico 
beyond  calculation,  and  might  have  been  injured  greatly  in 
Europe,  had  we  now  given  up  Fort  Brown.' 

A  number  of  small  disasters  overtook  the  Americans.  Colonel 
Cross,  diief  of  the  quartermaster's  department,  went  out  and 
never  came  back.  April  22  Lieutenant  Porter  and  ten  men, 
operating  against  the  banditti,  allowed  their  arms  to  get  wet, 
and  were  scattered  with  loss  by  a  party  of  Mexicans.  Twenty 
of  the  Texas  rangers  commanded  by  Captain  Walker  permitted 
themselves  to  be  surprised,  and  half  of  them  were  either  killed 
or  driven  beyond  recall.  Taylor  attributed  these  mishaps  to 
a  lack  of  experience,  but  the  enemy  regarded  them  as  proofs 
of  inferiority ;  and  when  Thornton's  party  succumbed,  the 
enthusiasm  burst  all  bounds.  "Honor  and  glory  a  thousand 
and  one  times"  to  the  "brave  men"  of  the  army,  cried  a 
Tampico  leaflet,  and  a  triumph  in  the  anticipated  battle  ap- 
peared certain.' 

From  another  source  also  the  Mexicans  drew  encouragement. 
While  Taylor's  officers  were  nearly  all  West  Pointers  and  per- 
haps quite  all  native  Americans,  many  of  the  privates  irere  in 
fact  of  European  birth  and  a  large  percentage  Roman  Catholics. 
To  these  Mejfa,  Ampudia  and  Arista  issued  moving  appeals 
based  upon  religious  prejudice  and  alleged  foreign  condem- 
nation of  our  course  toward  Mexico,  gilded  with  generous 
promises  of  rewards  for  deserting,  supported  by  the  luring 
voices  of  gayly  dressed  ^rens  who  lined  the  oppoate  bank  of 
the  river  all  day,  and  reinforced  by  two  captured  American 
dragoons,  who  were  given  back,  and  reported  that  deserters 
received  handsome  treatment.  A  considerable  number  of 
men,  largely  veteran  offenders  from  the  British  army,  stole 
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across ;  most  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  were  believed  ready  to 
change  sides;  and  the  Mexicans  boasted  exultingly  that  "Old 
Taylor  "  himself  would  soon  be  over.* 

Arista,  who  had  spent  several  years  in  the  United  States, 
did  not  feel  very  sanguine.  Ampudia's  predictions  of  glory 
he  regarded  as  "castles  in  the  air,"  or  as  perhaps  intended  to 
raise  expectations  that  Ampudia's  successor  would  be  unable 
to  satisfy.  But  the  officers  and  the  troops  felt  impatient  for 
combat-  So  loudly  and  so  long  had  the  charges  of  haughtiness, 
perfidy,  aggressiveness  and  greed  been  reiterated  against  us, 
that  all  believed  them  true.  The  Americans  were  in  their 
eyes  accursed  heretics,  eager  to  trample  under  foot  their  holy 
religion  -.  and  they  were  also  barbarians,  capable  of  everything 
rough  and  cruel.  In  the  event  of  their  success  the  family 
hearth  was  to  he  polluted,  the  glorious,  dearly-bought  indepen- 
dence of  the  nation  crushed,  and  the  adored  accents  of  the 
mother-tongue  stifled.  To  tiie  Indian  rank  and  file  the  word 
"patriotism,"  indeed,  meant  little;  but  they  loved  their 
villages,  and  could  imagine  even  worse  tyrants  than  Mexicans. 
The  name  "foreigner"  had  a  terrible  sound  in  their  ears,  and 
fanatical  devotion  to  the  Roman  church  set  their  passionate 
natures  afiame.  At  the  first  sight  of  the  "detestable"  Stars 
and  Stripes  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  they  had  loudly  demanded 
battle,  and  later  the  confident  hope  of  triumph  gave  a  still 
keener  edge  to  their  enthusiasm.  Taylor  evidently  despised 
the  enemy,  believing  there  was  no  fight  in  them ;  but  those 
tawny  fellows,  though  miserably  clothed  and  apparently  spirit- 
less, were  trained  to  "blind  obedience,"  could  fight  like  devils 
while  their  strength  and  fury  lasted,  and  had  now  reached  a 
good  state  of  discipline.  Even  Captain  Hardee  of  Thornton's 
command,  a  prisoner  at  large  in  Matamoros,  believed  the 
Mexicans  would  gain  the  coming  battle.* 

One  of  Taylor's  most  obvious  needs  in  taking  post  on  the 
Rio  Grande  was  a  light  corps  available  for  scouting,  and  in 
ordering  him  to  advance,  Marcy  had  expressly  authorized  him 
to  call  upon  the  Texans  —  by  whom  tegs  were  valued  chiefly 
as  the  means  of  sticking  to  a  horse  —  for  assistance ;  but 
nothing  was  done  about  the  matter.  On  April  II  a  friend  in 
Matamoros  warned*him  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  cut 
his  line  to  Point  Isabel,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  feel  concerned. 
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His  troops  were  merely  drawn  beyond  the  effective  range  of 
Ampudia's  artillery;  the  work  of  fortifying  was  quickened; 
on  the  23d  he  described  the  fort  complacently  as  "  in  a  condition 
of  defence";  and  a  week  later  he  contented  himself  with 
having  the  road  inspected  for  seven  miles.  Point  Isabel,  he 
said  as  early  as  April  12,  could  withstand  attack.*" 

Arista,  for  his  part,  decided  quite  naturally,  while  on  his  way 
to  Matamoros,  that  he  would  plant  himself  on  the  American 
line  of  conmiunication,  and  prevent  our  army  from  receiving 
ammunition,  provisions  and  reinforcements.     Accordingly  the 


1600  men  under  Torrejon,  after  disposing  of  Thornton's  com- 
mand, passed  Fort  Brown,  held  the  road  for  some  days  without 
the  knowledge  of  Taylor,  and  then  by  a  grave  blunder  were 
drawn  away,  and  concentrated  on  the  Rio  Grande  opposite 
Longoreno,  eight  or  ten  miles  below  the  city,  to  protect  the 
crossing  of  the  other  troops,  who  proceeded  to  that  point  by 
several  routes  in  order  to  deceive  the  Americans.  The  last 
day  of  the  month  Ampudia  with  his  brigade  and  four  guns 
went  over;  and  on  May  1  Arista  —  leaving  Mejfa  with  about 
1400  men  to  hold  Matamoros  —  followed  with  his  other  brigade 
and  eight  pieces.  Unfortunately  for  him  three  scows  of  little 
capacity  were  the  only  boats  available ;  and  as  these  bad  been 
taken  to  Longoreno  in  carts  by  a  circuitous  route  nearly  fifteen 
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miles  in  length,  so  as  to  avoid  exciting  our  suspicions,  they 
were  not  in  good  order.  One  or  two,  in  fact,  seem  to  have 
been  almost  useless,  and  hence  many  precious  hours  were  lost; 
but  at  any  rate  the  army  succeeded  in  crossing  a  swift  river 
without  injury  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the  Americans." 

By  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  first  of  May 
Taylor  heard  that  Mexicans  were  below  him,  and  awoke.  He 
saw  now  that  Fort  Brown  required  munitions  and  food,  and 
that  Point  Isabel  could  not,  even  yet,  resist  a  serious  attack. 
Tents  came  down  in  haste ;  the  wagon  train  was  made  ready ; 
and  at  about  half-past  three  —  leaving  behind  the  Seventh 
Infantry  commanded  by  Major  Brown,  with  Captain  Lowd's 
four  18-pounders,  Lieutenant  Bragg's  field  battery  and  the 
sick,  under  orders  to  hold  out  as  long  as  possible  —  Taylor 
marched  for  the  coast.  No  time  was  lost  in  getting  there. 
Hie  troops  bivouacked  that  night  on  the  damp,  chilly  plain 
without  fires,  and  early  the  next  morning  set  out  again.  The 
shallow,  greenish-brown  lagoons  rimmed  with  broad,  flat, 
oozing  banks  of  mud,  the  marshes  full  of  tawny  grass,  and  the 
low  ridges  mottled  with  patches  of  herbage  and  bald  surfaces 
of  gleaming  dry  dirt,  seemed  interminable;  but  as  hours 
passed  the  now  sultry  air  began  to  be  streaked  with  salt  odors, 
and  by  noon  the  panting  troops  caught  the  sparkle  of  blue 
waves.  Fortunately  they  could  not  hear  the  shouts  of  joy  in 
Matamoros  over  what  was  called  their  precipitate  flight,'* 

As  it  was  necessary  to  strengthen  the  defences,  all  the  troops 
now  exchanged  their  muskets  for  picks  and  shovels.  May  6 
the  engineer  in  charge  was  authorized  to  continue  the  work 
by  employing  a  hundred  laborers;  and  at  about  three  o'clock 
the  next  day,  escorting  more  than  200  loaded  wagons,  the  little 
army,  preceded  by  a  body  of  dragoons,  moved  out  on  the 
return  march.  As  the  small  garrison  of  Fort  Brown  had 
provisions  for  at  least  three  weeks,  and  the  Mexicans  could 
not  be  expected  to  attack  it  seriously  with  Taylor  approaching 
their  rear,  whereas  they  were  practically  sure  to  be  met  on  the 
road,  Taylor's  best  officers  entreated  him  to  gain  freedom  of 
action  by  leaving  the  train  behind,  which  at  most  would  have 
delayed  it  only  a  day  or  so ;  but  he  would  not.  No  fears  dis- 
turbed his  mind.  Reinforced  with  perhaps  200  men  just 
landed  at  the  Point,  the  army  now  with  him  numbered  2228, 
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all  told.  Recent  exercise  and  drill  bad  left  it  in  a  splendid 
physical  condition.  Recollecting  how  long  popular  orators 
had  been  mocking  at  the  "regulars,"  it  longed  to  do  something. 
The  attacks  upon  Cross,  Walker,  Porter  and  Thornton  had 
exasperated  its  temper;  nothing  could  have  pleased  the  great 
majority  of  the  soldiers  better  than  a  fight;  and  the  Gereral 
feit  very  much  the  same  way." 

When  it  had  made  about  seven  miles  the  army  bivouacked, 
and  early  the  next  day  it  resumed  the  march.  Soon  after 
noon,  when  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  more  had  been  covered, 
a  low,  dark  line  could  be  seen  across  the  plain  in  front,  some 
two  or  three  miles  away.  It  was  the  Mexican  army.  As  the 
pond  or  water-hole  of  Palo  Alto  lay  near,  the  tired  and  thirsty 
troops  were  permitted  to  halt,  rest  a  little,  drink  and  fill  their 
canteens ;  and  then  Taylor  had  them  posted  in  order  of  battle. 
At  the  extreme  right  the  Fifth  Infantry  led  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Mcintosh  was  placed,  and  on  its  left  in  succession 
came  Major  Ringgold's  battery,  the  Third  Infantry  (Captain 
Morris),  two  18-pounders  on  siege  carriages  under  Lieutenant 
Churchill,  and  the  Fourth  Infantrj-  {Major  Allen).  The 
Third  and  Fourth  made  up  a  brigade,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Garland;  and  all  the  troops  just  mentioned, 
together  with  Twiggs's  dragoons,  some  250  strong,  in  two 
squadrons  led  by  Captains  Kerr  and  May,  formed  the  right 
wing.  The  other  wing,  known  as  the  first  brigade  and  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Belknap,  con»sted  of  the 
Artillery  Battalion  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Childs,  Captain 
Duncan's  battery,  and  the  Eighth  Infantr>',  posted  in  this 
order  from  right  to  left.  The  wagons  were  then  assembled 
near  the  pond  at  the  side  of  some  woods,  and  Kerr  was  detached 
with  his  squadron  to  guard  them." 

During  these  days  Arista  had  waited  for  Taylor's  return; 
but,  in  order  to  hasten  that  and  perhaps  accomplish  direct 
results,  he  had  ordered  the  guns  of  Matamoros  to  begin  cannon- 
ading Fort  Brown  on  the  morning  of  May  3,  and  two  days 
later,  believing  the  garrison  were  near  starvation,  sent  Ampudia 
to  invest  it.  For  the  sake  of  water  and  to  cover  all  of  the 
roads  that  might  be  taken  by  the  American  army,  he  placed 
himself  at  Los  Tanques  del  Ramireno;  and  about  noon  on 
the  eighth,  learning  of  Taylor's  approach,  he  set  out  for  Palo 
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Alto,  some  five  miles  away.  Shortly  before  gaining  that  point 
he  saw  through  bis  glass  blue  American  dragoons  in  the  far 
distance,  and,  as  quicJdy  as  he  could,  put  his  troops  in  position. 
At  the  extreme  right  were  placed  about  150  horse  under 
Noriega,  and  then  came  a  4-pounder,  a  corps  of  Sappers,  the 
Second  Light  Infantry,  the  Tampico  Veteran  Company  and 
Coast  Guards,  five  4-pouDdeF8,  the  First,  the  Sixth  and  the 
Tenth  Infantry,  and  finally,  beyond  an  interval  of  about  400 
yards  and  somewhat  in  advance,  Torrej6n  and  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry  —  their  front  extended,  their  right  strengthened  with 
two  small  guns,  and  their  left  reaching  beyond  the  Point 
Isabel  road  to  a  piece  of  chaparral  on  a  slight  elevation  beside 
a  swamp.  In  the  rear  of  the  line  were  some  thickets;  just 
behind  the  right  wing  an  eminence  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
high  rose  above  chaparral;  protected  by  this  lay  s  watering- 
place;  and  in  front  there  were  some  boggy  pools  and  wide 
fields  of  stiff  grass  almost  shoulder-high.'* 

As  soon  as  formed,  the  Americans  advanced  in  silence  —  the 
18-pounders,  drawn  by  oxen,  following  the  road  —  while 
Lieutenant  Blake  reconnoitred  the  Mexican  line  within 
musket  range  to  look  for  artillery.  At  about  two  o'clock 
Am'pudia  came  in  sight  with  the  Fourth  Infantry,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Uraga,  a  company  of  Sappers,  two  8-pounders, 
and  about  400  irregular  horse  under  Canales.  Upon  this 
Arista  and  his  staff,  a  blaze  of  gold  lace,  passed  rapidly  down 
the  line.  It  seemed  strange  to  find  in  his  position  a  tall, 
raw-boned  man  with  red  hair  and  sandy  whiskers;  but  he 
^owed  the  martial  bearing  of  his  nation,  and  harangued  the 
troops  with  genuine  Mexican  eloquence.  They  were  found 
ready  for  battle.  Answering  him  with  loud  vivas  they  made 
ready  their  arms.  The  silken  banners  fluttered ;  the  bands 
played;  and  at  about  half-past  two  or  three  o'clock,  by  the 
General's  order,  his  artillery  opened.  The  hostile  armies  were 
then  approximately  half  a  mile  apart;  and  the  Mexicans  — 
drawn  out,  except  the  cavalry,  only  two  deep  on  a  front  about 
a  mile  in  length  without  reserves  —  seemed  to  number  6000, 
though  probably  not  more  than  two  thirds  as  many.** 

Apparently  Taylor's  plan  had  been  to  force  a  passage  by 
charging,  for  his  aim  was  to  reach  Fort  Brown,  and  his  infantry 
bad  been  instructed,  the  day  before,  to  rely  mainly-  QQ,  tlf« 
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bayonet;  but  he  now  halted.  All  his  infantry  except  the 
Eighth  regiment  deployed  into  line.  At  strange  words  of 
command  —  "Haw,  Brindle!"  "Whoa,  Brandy!"  —  ten  yoke 
of  oxen  wheeled  each  ammunition  wagon  into  its  place;  and 
the  cannon  advanced.  At  this  juncture  Ampudia's  column 
approached  the  field.  Canales  led  his  men  a  considerable 
distance  forward  into  the  scattered  chaparral  on  the  Mexicao 
left,  probably  with  a  view  to  cutting  off  Taylor's  retreat,  and 
thus  put  himself  entirely  out  of  the  battle£e)d ;  but  the  rest 
of  the  command  proceeded  toward  their  appointed  place 
between  Torre]6n  and  the  infantry,  and  as  this  movement 
appeared  to  mean  a  charge,  the  American  fire  was  turned  in 
that  direction.  Without  faltering,  however,  they  moved  up 
to  the  line  and  deployed,  but  their  route  was  marked  with  the 
fallen." 

Now  ensued  about  an  hour  of  cannonading,  supported  by 
our  troops  with  shouts  that  often  drowned  the  roar  of  the 
guns,  and  endured  by  the  Mexicans  with  unfailing  constancy. 
Arista's  pieces,  though  bravely  and  skilfully  served,  were 
mostly  too  light.  The  balls  generally  fell  short,  and  as  they 
ricocheted,  our  men  stepped  aside.  But  the  American  prac- 
tice met  every  hope.  Sometimes  a  single  shot  appeared  to 
mow  down  a  whole  platoon  of  mounted  men ;  and  here,  there, 
everywhere  gaps  opened  in  the  infantry.  With  vivas  the  gaps 
instantly  closed,  but  they  would  not  stay  closed." 

Arista,  a  bold  and  experienced  officer,  expecting  Taylor  to 
act  on  such  a  plan  as  Taylor  seems  actually  to  have  formed, 
intended  to  charge  both  flanks  ol  the  advancing  Americans 
with  cavalry  supported  by  infantry ;  but  the  American  artillery 
surprised  him  almost  as  much  as  if  Taylor  had  used  shooting 
stars.  Probably  the  right  course  for  him  would  have  been  to 
attack  anyhow,  for  his  men  wwe  still  eager  to  fight,  a  cannon 
could  be  discharged  only  about  once  a  minute,  and  our  batteries 
would  not  have  done  much  more  harm  at  70  than  at  700 
yards.  But  apparently  it  seemed  impracticable  to  wallow 
slowly  for  such  a  distance  through  the  grass,  the  sharp  edges 
of  which  would  have  cut  the  legs  of  his  poorly  dressed  soldiers 
badly,  under  so  withering  a  fire.  Something  had  to  be  done, 
however,  for  the  troops  grew  impatient.  He  therefore  directed 
his  right  wing  to  prepare  for  a  charge,  and  ordered  Torrej^ 
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and  bis  two  small  guns  to  attack  the  American  right,  rear  and 
wagons.  Reluctantly  Torrejon  obeyed.  Passing  to  the  left, 
bis  "red  lancers "  — probably  a  thousand  strong  and  "por- 
tentous" with  trumpets,  banners  and  lance  points  —  advanced 
through  the  scattered  chaparral  and  across  a  slough,  becoming 
somewhat  broken  on  the  way,  and  found  themselves  at  another 
small  morass.  Evidently  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which 
he  was  likely  to  operate  bad  not  interested  Torrej6n.^* 

Taylor,  sitting  unconcernedly  with  one  leg  over  the  pommel 
of  his  saddle,  writing,  was  notified  of  this  movement  and  simply 
replied,  "Keep  a  bright  lookout  for  them."  But  some  one  — 
probably  Twiggs,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  —  had  the 
Fifth  Infantry  march  rapidly  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  right  and  rear,  and  throw  itself  into  a  square.  TorTej6n 
awkwardly  approached  this  body  in  column  instead  of  line  with 
some  of  the  worthless  Fresidials  in  the  lead,  fired  ineffectively, 
was  answered  with  a  disconcerting  though  not  very  injurious 
volley,  and  recoiled  some  300  yards.  He  then  sent  word  to 
Arista  that  a  morass  rendered  his  movement  impracticable; 
but  on  receiving  instructions  to  persevere,  he  made  a  circuit, 
advanced  upon  the  second  front  of  the  square,  and  once  more 
exchanged  a  volley.  Now,  however,  he  found  our  Third  In- 
fantry moving  to  defend  the  wagons,  and  saw  two  of  Ring- 
gold's cannon  hurrying  to  the  scene  at  a  gallop,  while  his  own 
pieces  had  not  come  up.  As  rapidly  as  possible,  therefore, 
and  quite  willingly,  he  retreated,  but  not  without  a  salute  from 
our  two  cannon,  which  he  was  unable  to  return.  This  unsuc- 
cessful manoeuvre  exhausted  Arista's  ingenuity,  and  be  only 
waited  now  for  darkness,  hoping  to  get  away  and  find  a  better 
position.** 

During  these  operations  a  wad  from  Duncan's  battery  had 
fired  the  grass.  The  wind  from  the  Gulf,  nearly  parallel  to 
the  American  front,  drove  a  wall  of  roaring,  crackling  flame 
and  a  cloud  of  thick  smoke  across  the  plain ;  and,  as  the  armies 
could  see  each  other  only  now  and  then  and  in  spots,  firing  bad 
to  be  suspended  for  nearly  an  liour.  Meanwhile,  believing 
the  Mexican  left  had  given  way,  Taylor  shifted  his  position 
behind  the  screen  with  a  view  to  advancing.  Churchill  pushed 
on  by  the  road  nearly  to  where  Torrej6n  had  been ;  the  Fourth 
Infantry  moved  up  to  support  him ;  the  Fifth  went  ahead  on 
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the  extreme  right;  the  rest  of  the  army  made  corresponding 
changes;  and  as  a  whole  the  line  diverged  now  thirty  or  forty 
degrees  from  its  original  direction,  while  the  wagons  came 
nearly  up  to  it.'* 

But  the  Mexican  left  had  not  yielded,  and  so  Taylor  found 
when  he  sent  a  squadron  of  dragoons  to  open  the  way.  To 
avoid  being  enfiladed,  Arista  swung  his  line  forward  in  excellent 
order,  using  the  Fourth  Infantry  as  a  pivot,  and  again  it  stood 
firm  under  an  artillery  fire  more  destructive  than  at  first. 
Indeed  our  Fourth  Infantry  began  to  suffer  a  galling  cannonade, 
and  Torrejfin  again  assumed  the  offensive.  Canister  from  the 
18-pounders  checked  him,  however,  and  after  sharp  musketry 
exchanges  between  the  Mexican  line  and  our  Artillery  Battalion, 
which  had  advanced  and  formed  a  square,  serious  infantry 
operations  in  this  quarter  came  to  an  end.  As  for  the  artillery. 
Arista  had  now  used  up  his  650  cannon  balls ;  but  the  Americans 
kept  at  work  until  nightfall.'* 

On  our  left,  however,  important  events  occurred.  From 
the  first  Captain  Duncan's  battery,  which  made  two  fire-units 
because  handled  in  sections,  played  a  brilliant  and  effective 
r61e,  supported  by  the  Eighth  Infantry  and  either  Kerr's  or 
May's  dragoons,  and  advancing  or  retiring  as  the  course  of  the 
battle  dictated.  When  Arista's  change  of  front  threw  his 
right  forward  nearly  700  yards  and  seemed  to  threaten  a  fiank 
attack,  these  pieces  became  more  active  and  more  daring  than 
ever,  and  under  their  blastii^  discharges,  aided  more  or  less 
at  this  time  by  the  IS-pounders,  the  Mexicans  fell  rapidly. 
Again  they  grew  impatient  —  not  principally  because  they 
were  suffering  so  terribly,  but  because  they  were  inactive, 
and  because  hints  that  Arista  had  sold  them  began  to  arrive 
from  Ampudia's  quarter;  and  finally  the  extreme  right  wing 
broke." 

After  a  time  some  of  the  officers  and  Arista,  who  exposed 
himself  bravely  throughout  the  battle,  induced  these  troops 
to  go  back,  and  as  they  were  still  in  much  confusion,  the  rem- 
nants of  Noriega's  corps,  reinforced  with  200  men  from  To- 
rrej6n,  were  ordered  to  support  them.  The  cavalry,  however, 
badly  demoralized  themselves,  dashed  blindly  at  a  trot  against 
the  infantry;  the  resulting  disorder  extended  even  to  the 
Tampico  men ;   and  these  desperate  corps,  ordered  to  chai^ 
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as  the  only  possible  way  to  prevent  them  from  bolting,  moved 
forward  aimlessly  in  succession.  Duncan,  when  he  saw  this 
lai^  force  advance,  withdrew  a  little,  still  firing;  but  soon 
under  cover  of  the  smoke  he  came  up  ^ain,  and  gained  an 
enfilading  position.  Suddenly  with  a  sharp  crack  his  guns 
opened,  and  against  the  fading  horison  his  shells  and  shrapnel 
could  be  seen  bursting,  with  almost  the  regularity  of  signal 
rockets,  over  those  dark  masses.  Driven  like  sheep  by  this 
fire,  the  Mexican  right  wing  turned  toward  the  left  and  hurried 
across  the  entire  field,  presenting  their  flank  and  to  some 
extent  their  rear  to  the  Americans  at  a  distance  of  200  paces 
or  even  less,  while,  in  a  somewhat  more  orderly  manner,  the 
First  Infantry,  which  stood  next  in  line,  followed  them.  Now 
was  the  time  to  decide  the  battle;  but,  though  Taylor  had 
come  to  this  part  of  the  field,  nothing  could  be  done,  for  it 
was  feared  that  should  a  charge  be  made,  the  enemy's  cavalry 
might  reach  the  wagons,  and  cripple  our  army  by  destroying 
the  provisions.  Indeed,  the  Americans  appear  to  have  drawn 
back  a  little  toward  the  train;  and  the  disordered  Mexicans, 
having  reached  the  extreme  left  and  finally  the  rear  of  their 
line,  were  re-formed." 

It  was  now  about  seven  o'clock.  The  Americans  had  lost 
five  killed  and  forty-three  wounded,  and  the  Mexicans  prob- 
ably seven  times  as  many.  The  afterglow  of  sunset  lighted 
up  the  dun  clouds  of  smoke.  Darkness  was  close  at  hand. 
Necessanly,  therefore,  the  struggle  ended ;  and  while  the 
Mexicans  retired  through  the  chaparral  to  the  low  eminence 
behind  the  original  position  of  their  right  wing,  and  there 
camped  in  order  of  battle,  the  Americans  bivouacked  where 
they  stood,  or  in  the  fitful  glare  of  the  still  burning  grass  gave 
attention  to  such  of  both  armies  as  could  be  discovered  lying 
on  the  field.  At  last  the  prairie  fire  burned  out;  the  smoke 
of  battle  drifted  away ;  the  full  moon  appeared ;  and  the  tired 
troops,  watched  over  by  pacing  guards,  slept  between  the  stacks 
of  arms  like  images." 

^liDI>ortant  moral  results  had  been  gained  by  the  Americans, 
but  they  were  not  aware  of  the  fact,  and  expected  the  battle 
to  be  resumed.  At  about  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
however,  as  the  light  mist  slowly  dissolved,  their  astoaished 
eyes  beheld  the  Mexican  line  gliding  off  into  the  road  A  and 
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presently,  like  the  tail  of  s  huge  serpent,  its  rear  wound  away 
into  the  chaparral,  and  vanished.  Taylor  gazed  and  reflected, 
moved  a  short  distance,  waited  to  ascertain  tlirough  a  party 
of  dragoons  that  it  was  a  genuine  retreat,  consulted  with  some 
of  his  principal  officers,  and  then  decided  on  pursuit;  but 
the  forenoon  had  to  be  spent  in  erecting  breastworks  and 
planting  four  heavy  cannon  to  defend  the  train,  which  he  now 
saw  should  be  left  behind;    and  he  merely  sent  forward  a 
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composite  force  of  220  men.  under  Captain  McCall  of  the 
Fourth  Infantrj',  to  harass  the  Mexican  rear." 

Arista  turned  this  delay  to  good  account.  The  chaparral 
and  woods  that  his  troops  had  been  seen  to  enter  extended 
with  some  interruptions  to  the  Rio  Grande,  a  distance  of 
approximately  seven  miles;  and  two  hours  before  noon, 
after  marching  about  halfway  through  it,  he  stopped  at 
the  Resaca  de  Guerrero.  The  Resaca  was  an  ancient  channel 
of  the  river,  but  it  now  consisted  merely  of  a  shallow,  muddy 
ravine  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  bow,  several  hundred  feet 
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wide  and  three  or  four  feet  deep  at  the  banks,  lying  substan- 
tially east  and  west  across  the  route,  with  its  concave  side 
toward  Palo  Alto.  At  the  bottom  of  it,  both  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  lay  narrow  ponds,  and  the  space  between 
the  water  and  the  banks  was  rather  closely  filled  with  bushes 
'  and  small  trees.  Facing  round  here.  Arista  planted  three  or 
four  guna  at  the  right,  or  east,  of  the  road  from  Palo  Alto  where 
it  approached  the  Resaca,  two  at  least  —  hidden  with  branches 
of  trees  —  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Resaca,  and  other 
pieces  at  suitable  points  toward  his  left.  The  infantry  were 
placed  in  two  wings  divided  by  the  road,  with  much  the  greater 
weight  on  the  right  hand,  some  of  the  troops  taking  position 
just  in  the  rear  of  the  ravine,  some  behind  its  northern  bank, 
and  some  in  the  chaparral  still  farther  forward.  The  head- 
quarters tent  was  pitched  in  a  small  clear  space  or  ^aceta 
about  500  paces  back  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  Torrej6n'3 
cavalry  halted  in  the  same  road  still  farther  away;  while 
Canales  with  two  guns,  placing  himself  on  the  left  a  considerable 
distance  back  from  the  Resaca,  guarded  a  cross-road  leading 
to  Arista's  rear." 

The  Mexican  position,  besides  covering  every  line  to  Fort 
Brown,  offered  a  number  of  other  advantages.  It  did  not 
call  for  much  use  of  artillery,  and  therefore  neutralized  Arista's 
deficiency  in  cannon  ammimition.  The  woods  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  Americans  to  employ  that  dreaded  arm  effec- 
tively. The  bank  of  the  Resaca  formed  a  natural  breastwork, 
and  it  seemed  likely  th«t  the  troops,  protected  in  this  manner, 
would  be  confident  and  firm.  But  evidently  a  bold  and  enter- 
prising enemy  could  take  advantage  of  the  woods  to  conceal 
his  movements;  and  evidently,  too.  Arista's  main  batteries 
could  fire  only  in  the  direction  of  the  road,  since  there  were 
Mexicans  in  advance  of  the  Resaca  both  to  right  and  to  left. 
Another  handicap  lay  in  the  impossibility  of  surveying  the 
field  and  manoeuvring  troops  —  particularly  the  cavatfy ; 
the  soldiers,  unable  to  see  far,  lacked  that  sense  of  union  and 
support  which  Mexicans  peculiarly  needed ;  and  the  want  of 
reserves,  though  to  a  certain  extent  a  part  of  the  Fourth  In- 
fantry stationed  on  the  right  behind  the  Resaca  could  act  as 
su<ji,  was  an  additional  source  of  weakness." 

A  still  more  serious  feature  of  Arista's  situation  was  the 
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condition  of  his  troops.  Many,  and  probably  most  of  them, 
had  not  eaten  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  suffer- 
ings they  had  witnessed  and  the  neglect  of  their  fallen  comrades 
had  worked  upon  their  feelings.  The  dreadful  effectiveness 
of  the  American  artillery  had  been  profoundly  discouraging; 
many  of  their  officers  had  proved  unworthy  of  confidence; 
and  above  all,  accustomed  to  the  duplicity  of  Mexican  leaders 
and  unable  to  understand  their  general's  inactivity  the  day 
before,  many  concluded  that  Arista,  who  was  accused  of  seek- 
ing American  support  for  his  alleged  revolutionary  scheme, 
had  betrayed  them.  This  idea,  if  we  may  trust  common 
sense  and  Mexican  intimations,  was  suggested  or  at  least 
encouraged  by  Ampudia  himself;  and  the  cooperation  of 
all  these  depressing  influences  had  spread  a  general  conviction 
through  the  army  by  the  forenoon  of  May  9  that  a  great  di^ 
aster  would  befall  it  that  day.  A  few,  it  was  said,  broke  their 
weapons  in  despair ;  and  utter  dejection  could  be  read  in  the 
faces  of  every  corps.  Some  reinforcements  were  drawn  from 
the  city,  but  they  did  not  materially  improve  the  atuation." 

Taylor,  then,  advancing  at  about  two  o'clock,  after  detaching 
most  of  the  Artillery  Battalion  and  perhaps  Kerr's  dragoons 
to  guard  the  train,  moved  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
and  halted  at  what  was  calFed  the  Resaca  de  la  Palma  to  await 
information.  The  advance  corps  under  McCall,  which  con- 
sisted principally  of  the  light  (ompanies  of  the  first  brigade 
under  Captain  C.  F.  Smith,  was  now  feeling  its  way  toward 
the  enemy.  At  a  little  after  two  o'clock,  turning  a  bend  in 
the  road,  it  found  cannon  in  front.  Instantly  they  fired. 
About  half  a  dozen  Americans  fell,  and  the  rest  quickly  with- 
drew. At  three  o'clock  McCall's  repwrt  arrived  at  head- 
quarters. Taylor  pushed  on  immediately,  and  in  about  an 
hour  came  up  with  the  advance  party.  Ringgold's  battery, 
now  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Ridgely,  was  sent  forward  on 
th'e  road,  atid  McCall's  command,  thrown  into  the  chaparral 
on  both  sides,  began  a  slow  and  painful  advance  through  the 
bushes.  Almost  immediately  it  found  itself  in  contact  with 
the  enemy." 

Under  such  circumstances  McCall  could  give  the  battery  no 
support,  of  course,  and  the  only  reasonable  expectation  was 
that  Ridgely's  men  and  horses  would  be  shot  from  the  woods, 
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and  his  guns  be  taken.  That,  however,  made  no  differ- 
ence to  him.  His  orders  were  to  advance,  and  advance  he 
would.  Once  a  body  of  lancers  charged  his  guns,  but  -by  a 
combination  of  courage,  skill  and  good  luck  he  routed  it. 
Some  ^f  the  Mexican  artillery  seems  to  have  moved  up  the 
road  a  little  way  after  McCall  retired ;  but  Ridgely,  pushing 
on  even  into  the  very  smoke  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  drove 
them  in  spite  of  stubborn  resistance  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
Resaca,  and  then  sent  back  for  troops  to  help  him  capture 
them.  When  the  battle  became  more  general  he  continued 
to  fire  upon  the  Mexican  batteries;  and,  as  far  as  he  could 
without  endangering  Americans,  he  also  swept  the  woods  with 
canister,  frightening  the  enemy  with  a  terrible  noise  in  the 
tree-tops  that  reminded  them  of  the  slaughter  at  Palo  Alto." 

To  right  and  to  left  the  battle  soon  raged.  All  the  Americans 
on  the  ground,  numbering  about  1700,  were  put  in.  No  general 
guidance  could  be  exercised.  "Chance  was  the  lord  of  all 
save  the  good  right  arms"  of  the  troops,  wrote  an  officer.  In 
such  woods  and  thickets  lines  could  not  be  formed.  Even 
companies  found  it  impossible  to  remain  intact.  A  Held 
officer  was  no  more  than  a  captain,  and  a  captain  no  more 
than  a  subaltern.  All  got  into  the  work  promptly,  and  all 
did  their  best  when  there.  As  fast  as  they  could,  singly  or 
in  little  squads,  they  pushed  on,  cheering  and  shouting.  Often 
it  required  one's  utmost  exertions  to  squeeze  through  or  hack 
through  the  dense  and  thorny  chaparral  under  pelting  showers 
of  bullets.  Now  there  was  shooting,  and  now  the  cold  steel 
.struck  fire.  "My  orders  was  to  make  free  use  of  the  bayonet," 
said  the  General  afterwards,  and  the  orders  were  borne  in  mind. 
Here  Lieutenant  Meade,  the  future  victor  of  Gettysburg, 
had  a  chance  to  win  fals  spurs ;  and  he  was  but  one  of  many 
heroes,  though  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  in  his  quarter." 
Xor  did  the  Americans  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Tliose 
Mexicans  who  fought  at  all  this  day,  fought  like  tigers.  On 
the  right  near  the  road  the  Second  Light  Infantr>-,  which 
had  been  placed  there  in  ambush  just  before  the  real  battle 
opened,  stood  firm ;  but  most  of  its  field  officers  were  struck 
down,  and  it  had  to  give  way.  A  company  of  Uraga's  raiment 
did  nobly  close  by,  and  every  man  of  it,  we  are  told,  was  either 
killed  or  wounded." 
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Farther  toward  Arista's  left,  however,  our  men  pushed  for- 
ward rather  easily,  though  it  seemed  evident  from  the  firing 
that  Mexicans  were  in  front.  Gaining  ground  in  this  direction 
some  Americans  probably  came  upon  a  path  which  led  round 
the  western  end  of  the  pond,  and  gave  access  to  the  Mexican 
fiank.  Just  before  the  battle  began  Ampudia  learned  of  the 
path,  and  stationed  a  company  of  the  Sappers  and  a  company 
of  the  Fourth  Infantry  in  this  quarter;  and  later  he  sent 
another  detachment  from  the  Fourth  with  a  gun.  Besides 
these  meagre  forces  probably  no  corps  guarded  the  left  except 
a  few  Tampico  troops.  These  also  fought  well ;  but  the  splen- 
did silk  banner  of  the  Veterans,  the  bravest  corps  in  the  army, 
was  captured,  and  only  at  heavy  cost  could  they  fight  their 
way  back.  Meantime  the  rest  of  Uraga's  regiment  came  over 
from  beyond  the  road,  but  it  could  not  stop  the  Americans; 
and  brave  Captain  Barbour,  followed  by  a  small  party,  soon 
approached  the  placeta.  The  effect  was  electrical.  Nobody 
knew  how  many  troops  were  following  him.  Canales  took 
flight.  The  sense  of  defeat,  already  imparted  by  hurrying 
soldiers  of  the  Second  Light,  spread  across  the  road  from  the 
broken  left,  and  at  about  half-past  five  o'clock  Arista's  right 
wing,  the  strength  of  the  army,  crumbled  like  a  sand  tort 
struck  by  a  wave.  Except  perhaps  one,  all  the  corps  dissolved ; 
and  in  a  moment,  as  it  seemed,  nothing  was  left  but  a  mob  of 
fugitives." 

During  all  this,  Taylor,  exposing  himself  as  much  as  any 
one,  had  been  fighting  at  the  centre.  The  proper  course  to 
adopt  there  was  to  charge  the  Mexican  guns  on  the  road 
with  infantry,  but  for  some  reason  he  sent  May's  dragoons 
against  them.  In  a  way  the  effort  succeeded.  Slashing  as 
they  galloped,  the  horsemen  quickly  ran  over  the  batteries  — 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  them,  in  fact ;  and  then, 
coming  back  in  a  scattered  condition,  had  a  chance  to  slash 
again,  for  the  batteries  had  been  reoccupied.  But  the  thickets 
on  both  sides  were  full  of  Mexican  infantry.  Against  their 
muskets  the  dragoons  were  mere  targets  —  broad  ones,  too ; 
and  before  long  the  squadron,  much  the  worse  for  its  charge, 
recrossed  the  Resaca.  Taylor  was  disgusted.  Turning  to 
Belknap  and  the  Eighth  Infantry  he  exclaimed,  "Take  those 
guns,  and  by keep  them!"    A  part  of  the  Fifth  joined 
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Belknap;  and  these  men,  rushing  in  furiously  all  together, 
yelling  like  fiends,  after  a  brief  though  sharp  struggle  with  the 
artillerymen  —  for  the  supporting  infantry  had  now  abandoned 
their  position  —  captured  the  pieces.  But  the  battle  had 
already  been  won." 

Before  McCall  had  shown  himself  Arista,  dazed  perhaps  by 
his  reverse  at  Palo  Alto,  valuing  too  highly  his  new  position, 
and  probably  overestimating  the  injury  inflicted  on  Taylor 
the  day  before,  had  made  up  his  mind  that  no  immediate  attack 
was  to  be  expected,  and  after  placing  the  army  had  withdrawn 
to  his  tent,  and  busied  himself  in  writing.  Even  when  firing 
began,  he  said  it  was  only  a  skirmish ;  and  after  our  troops 
reached  his  left  flank,  he  merely  ordered  Ampudia  and  the 
rest  of  the  Fourth  Infantry  to  go  and  settle  things  in  that 
quarter.  When  Americans  appeared  at  the  placeta,  however, 
he  awoke.  Pouring  curses  on  the  cowards  of  his  army,  he 
hurried  to  the  cavalry,  and  taking  the  place  of  Torrejon,  who 
had  refused  to  charge,  dashed  up  the  road.  His  men  lanced 
a  few  lingering  American  dragoons  and  helped  a  few  comrades 
to  escape,  but  the  battle  could  not  be  saved.  On  one  side  of 
the  road  at  least,  Americans  already  held  the  chaparral,  and 
like  May  he  could  not  stand  against  protected  infantry.'' 

At  the  head  of  the  cavalry  he  retreated,  therefore,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  left  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  by  one  of  the  lower 
passages.  Other  fugitives  got  over  at  various  points;  and 
a  great  number,  passing  Fort  Brown,  which  was  about  three 
miles  from  the  battlefield,  crowded  to  the  Anacuitas  ferry. 
Here  they  found  a  couple  of  scows ;  and  some  troops,  that  had 
been  engaged  all  this  time  in  annoying  Fort  Brown,  stood  on 
guard.  But  the  fleeing  soldiers  were  panic-stricken,  the  boats 
moved  slowly,  and  the  Americans  were  looked  for  at  every 
moment.  Men  fought  for  places.  Clothing  and  arms  were 
thrown  away.  Many  tried  to  swim  or  fell  accidentally  into  the 
water,  and  an  unknown  number  perished  in  the  swift  current," 
"Rio  Bravo !  Rio  Bravo  I 

Saw  men  ever  such  a  sight 

Since  the  field  of  Roncesvalles 

Sealed  the  fate  of  many  a  knight?" 

But  the  Americans  did  not  come.  Taylor  had  scarcely 
any  fresh  troops  except  those  guarding  the  wagons  neariy  or 
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quite  five  miles  in  the  rear.  May's  dF&goons  had  been  used  up. 
Apparently  no  effort  had  been  made  to  communicate  with 
Fort  Brown,  and  have  its  defenders  ■ —  now  tired  but  not 
exhausted  —  sally  forth  to  help  reap  the  fruits  of  the  expected 
victory.  Taylor  only  claimed  to  have  captured  "a  number" 
of  this  utterly  broken  army  facing  a  difficult  river.  Even 
badly  wounded  men  got  safely  across,  it  would  seem ;  and 
very  soon,  in  spite  of  everything,  nearly  four  fifths  —  that  is 
to  say,  about  4000  besides  those  under  Canales  —  of  the  troops 
commanded  by  Arista  on  the  first  of  the  month  appear  to  have 
been  in  safety  on  the  south  shore.  He  lost  on  May  9,  according 
to  his  official  report,  160  killed,  228  wounded  and  159  missing, 
but  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  may  be  doubted.  Fourteen 
officers,  eight  guns  and  a  large  amount  of  property  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Americans,  while  their  casualties  were  only  33 
killed  and  89  wounded." 

During  the  whole  week  so  dramatically  concluded.  Fort 
Brown  had  been  under  attack."  On  May  3  it  replied  vigoi^ 
ously,  though  with  trifling  results,  to  the  guns  of  Matamoros ; 
but  as  Taylor,  with  more  than  a  month  of  good  weather  and 
about  300  wagons  at  his  disposal,  had  neglected  to  bring  up 
a  stock  of  ammunition,  it  fired  only  occasionally  after  that  in 
order  to  notify  both  friend  and  foe  that  its  courage  still  held 
good.  On  the  4th  Canales  occupied  the  road,  and  on  the  next 
day  Ampudia  arrived  with  four  guns  and  nearly  a  thousand 
men.  Arista,  however,  believing  his  cannon  were  not  heavy 
enough  to  breach  the  wall  and  confident  that  hunger  would 
soon  reduce  the  garrison,  forbade  assault.  The  besiegers  made 
themselves  extremely  disagreeable ;  but  by  this  time  the  Ameri- 
cans had  bomb-proofs  and  "  gopher  holes,"  and,  aside  from  the 
death  of  Major  Brown,  met  with  no  serious  losses.  Taylor's 
profound  silence,  after  as  well  as  before  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto, 
caused  intense  anxiety ;  but  when  the  cannon  began  to  "  bark"  ■ 
again  on  the  9th,  and  especially  when  a  throng  of  panic-stricken 
fugitives  could  be  seen  rushing  past,  haggard  faces  put  on 
smiles.  Finally  a  solitary  messenger  approached  at  a  gallop 
with  his  reins  on  the  horse's  neck,  waving  cap  and  sword,  and 
shouting  "Victory I"  and  the  long  strain  ended  in  exultation." 

The  Mexican  army  was  now  han^ng  like  a  plum,  overripe, 
shaken  by  the  wind  and  ready  to  fall.    To  the  British  consul 
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it  seemed  utterly  demoralized,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of 
reorganization.  Yet  there  it  was  permitted  to  rest  and  re- 
cuperate undisturbed.  The  official  explanation  said  that  al- 
though a  pontoon  train  had  been  proposed  a  long  time  before, 
the  dim  prospect  of  hostilities  had  not  seemed  to  warrant  that 
expense ;  but  like  numerous  other  official  statements  put  out  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  thb  explanation  hid  more  than  it  told." 

A  bridge  might  have  been  in  readiness ;  but,  though  several 
officers  had  been  laboring  for  more  than  a  month  to  focus 
Taylor's  mind  upon  the  subject,  "the  old  gentleman,"  wrote 
Meade,  "would  never  listen  or  give  it  a  moment's  attention." 
Flat-boats  and  scows,  towed  by  the- light  steamers  belonging 
to  the  army,  might  have  been  sent  from  Point  Isabel  into  the 
river,  and  the  troops,  reienforcemnts  and  light  batteries, 
crossing  at  the  much-used  ferry  of  Burrlta,  less  than  twenty 
miles  from  Matamoras,  and  by  land  appearing  at  the  town, 
say,  in  early  momii^,  could  probably  hove  taken  army,  cannon 
and '  ammunition  substantially  complete.  Instead  of  doing 
anything  of  this  description,  Taylor  now  sent  down  to  Point 
Isabel  for  mortars  and  for  plank  to  make  into  boats,  and  went 
there  himself.  A  slight  illness  delayed  him  further;  and  in 
eight  days  nothing  was  accomplished  in  the  direction  suggested 
beyond  placing  at  Buirita  a  battalion  of  the  First  Infantry 
and  some  200  volunteers  just  landed  at  Point  Isabel.'* 

Still,  though  let  alone,  Arista  occupied  no  enviable  position. 
He  was  commonly  charged  with  Incompetence,  treason  or 
both.  Many  of  the  officers  had  forsaken  their  troops  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  and  were  now  viewed  with  distrust  and  con- 
tempt. The  men  felt  exhausted  and  profoundly  disheartened. 
Even  the  dogs  kept  still.  'Provisions,  ammunition  and  funds 
were  scant^  Fierce  complaints  and  recriminations  became  rife. 
Panic  brooded  over  all.  Taylor's  inaction  seemed  an  encourag- 
ing sign,  however,  and  on  the  17th  a  request  for  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  accompanied  with  hints  of  a  peaceful  settlement, 
was  made  by  Arista.  This  petition  Taylor  rejected.  But, 
not  aware  that  a  general's  £rst  duty  in  war  is  to  eliminate  the 
fighting  strength  of  the  enemy,  he  sakl  that  Arista  might 
retire  with  his  army,  the  sick  and  the  wounded,  if  he  would 
give  up  all  public  property.  In  fact,  as  if  anxious  to  fight 
these  men  again  after  letting  them  get  nicely  rested,  he  threat- 
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ened  to  bring  Matamoros  down  about  their  ears,  unless  they 
would  move  to  a  safer  place.*" 

Arista  had  been  ordered  to  hold  the  city  as  long  as  possible, 
but  a  council  of  officers  pronounced  it  indefensible;  and, 
besides  feeling  no  violent  wish  to  sacrifice  himself,  he  doubtless 
realized  that  nobody  was  ready  to  stand  by  him.  He  therefore 
ordered  now  an  immediate  retreat,  and  a  wild  scramble  ensued. 
The  transportation  facilities  were  entirelj'  inadequate.  Some  of 
the  guns  and  ammunition  had  to  be  thrown  into  the  river.  The 
troops  of  Canales  were  dismissed.  A  large  number  of  men 
deserted ;  and  the  rest,  leaving  four  or  five  hundred  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  town,  hurried  away.  Fatigues  and  miseries 
almost  unspeakable  were  their  lot,  and  also  for  some  time  a  terri- 
ble fear  of  pursuit.  Heat,  cold,  thirst,  famine,  tempest,  sickness, 
desertion,  a  route  lined  with  dead  animals,'  sleep  in  the  mud  as 
profound  as  the  sleep  of  the  grave,  troopers  carrying  their  horse 
furniture,  deaths  from  exhaustion  or  broken  hearts,  and  even 
suicides  —  these  made  up  the  record.  Finally,  almost  at  the 
end  of  the  month  2638  men,  according  to  an  officer,  crawled 
painfully  into  Linares,  and  a  week  later  Arista  received  orders 
to  place  Mejfa  in  command." 

Taylor,  all  this  while,  had  been  proceeding  in  his  deKberate 
way.  Boats  were  made  and  put  on  the  river  two  or  three 
miles  above  the  town,  and  early  on  the  eighteenth  troops  began 
to  cross ;  but  when  the  first  of  them  were  over,  a  report  that 
Arista  had  retreated  was  confirmed,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  army,  retracing  their  steps,  used  the  regular  Anacuitas 
ferry.  As  they  approached  Fort  Paredes  the  city  officials^ 
dressed  all  in  white,  bearing  white  flags  and  riding  white  horses 
—  came  forth  to  surrender  Matamoros.  No  terms  of  capitu- 
lation were  granted,  but  the  General  said  he  would  protect 
persons  and  property,  and  allow  the  civil  laws  to  continue 
in  force;  and  already  he  had  promised  to  respect  the  religion 
of  the  people.  To  their  surprise  the  Americans  appeared  to 
find  themselves  among  friends,  for  the  lately  implacable  but 
seldom  tactless  Mexicans  came  up  smiling,  cried  "  Amigo, 
amigo!"  and  with  sunny  enthusiasm  offered  their  hands; 
and  although  a  feeble  pursuit  of  Arista  produced  only  insig- 
nificant results,  the  victors  felt  well  content.  Their  superiority 
as  fighting  men  had  been  demonsbBted.     Their  artillery  had 
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evidently  surpassed  the  Mexican  artillery  in  both  mechanical 
and  personal  qualities.  The  officCTS  had  exhibited  the  finest 
courage,  esprit  de  corps  and  skill.  An  army  supposed  to  out- 
number burs  three  to  one  had  been  scattered,  and  a  prestige 
of  the  utmost  value  at  home,  in  Mexico  and  in  Europe,  had 
been  gained.** 

Regarding  Taylor,  thoughtful  ofiScers  did  not  feel  enthusiastic, 
however.  The  General  had  shown  himself  slow,  unskilful, 
wanting  in  penetration  and  foresight,  and  poorly  grounded 
professionally.  Nine  tenths  of  the  regular  officers  felt  that 
no  talents  had  been  dispUyed  by  him,  even  in  the  battles. 
He  had  shown,  said  Meade,  "perfect  inability  to  make  any  use 
of  the  information"  given  him.  In  the  opinion  of  another 
excellent  officer  he  seemed  "utterly,  absurdiy  incompetent  to 
wield  a  Urge  army."  He  had  failed  to  realize  the  difficulties 
of  his  position ;  had  undervalued  the  enemy ;  and,  as  Bliss 
admitted,  had  had  "no  conception"  of  the  Mexican  prepara- 
tions. This  last  fact  dimmed  his  credit,  even  for  courage,  in 
the  minds  of  discerning  critics.  But,  after  all,  hia  resolution 
bad  been  superb  and  inspiring.  He  had  succeeded ;  and 
among  us  Americans  "Nothing  succeeds  like  success."  The 
reports  written  for  him  read  admirably.  Terse  remarks  of 
his,  often  tinged  with  soldierly  humor,  delighted  the  general 
taste  at  home,  and  mere  questions  of  tactics  or  strategy  signified 
in  comparison  rather  less  than  zero.  Besides,  he  was  so  demo- 
cratic— -no  military  stiffness,  no  West  Point  "aristocracy" 
about  him.  A  tidal  wave  of  popularity  rose  in  his  favor,  and 
soon  Thurlow  Weed  of  New  York,  the  Warwick  of  the  Whig 
party,  came  out  for  him  as  Presidential  candidate.  A  com- 
mission as  brevet  major  general  and  other  official  honors  did 
not  fail  to  arrive." 

At  Mexico  the  news  of  these  events  produced  utter  amaze- 
ment and  consternation.  The  public,  reported  the  British 
minister,  had  been  assured  "  in  the  most  inflated  Tone  that 
Victory  would  follow  the  steps  of  the  Mexican  Army  and  that 
annihilation  and  dishonour  would  be  the  portion  of  their 
enemies."  Even  General  Vega,  a  man  of  sense,  had  predicted 
a  victory  that  would  end  the  war.  Now,  alas,  the  cards  had 
fallen  badly.  "Profound  and  bitter  sorrow,"  as  it  privately 
admitted,  was  the  feeling  of  the  government,    Down  like  a 
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plummet  went  expectations,  confidence  and  courage;  dovn 
went  the  plausible  hope  of  Faredes  that  all  the  nation,  glowing 
with  pride  and  enthusiasm  over  a  victory,  would  rally  about 
Tijm ;  and  down  also,  reported  Bankhead,  went  his  monarchical 
scheme,  which  four  out  of  five  on  the  Congressional  committee 
appointed  to  draft  a  new  constitution  had  favored.** 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  MEETS  THE  CRISIS 
May-July,  1846 

Polk  believed  in  pursuing  "a  bold  and  firm  cx>urse"  toward 
Mexico.     In  this  policy  —  as  her  character  and  methods,  the  ' 
comparative  success  of  England  in  dealing  with  her,  and  the 
many  humiliating  failures  of  the  United  States  indicated  —  be 
was  right.^    More  and  more  positive,  during  his  examination       , 
of  the  case  before  and  after  the  end  of  April,  1846,  became  bis 
intention  to  place  the  subject  before  Congress  in  a  strong 
Message;   and  when  he  found  that  Slidell,  who  called  at  the 
White  House  on  Friday,  May  S,  held  the  same  opinion,  he 
decided  to  send  that  Message  "  very  soon."    ITie  next  day  be 
and  the  Cabinet  discussed  the  question  at  length  once  more. 
George  Bancroft,  secretary  of  the  navy,  was  not  ready  to 
advise  the  employment  of  force,  unless  Mexico  should  commit 
a  hostile  act ;   but  when,  at  about  six  o'clock,  Taylor's  report    y 
of  the  Thornton  affair  presented  itself,  this  difficulty  vani^ed,^ 
In  the  evening,  at  the  President's  request,  the  Cabinet  reassem* 
bled,  and  after  another  full  discussion  all  agreed  that  a  war 
Message  should  be  delivered  to  Congress  on  Monday.     Sunday 
Polk  worked  on  the  paper  both  before  and  after  going  to  church, 
and  conferred  with  leading  Congressmen,    The  military  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  meeting  in  haste,  agreed  unanimously  ^ 
to  recommend  50,000  men  and  ten  million  dollars  for  the  ' 
prosecution  of  hostilities;    and  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives   gathering    in    excited    and'  quickly    changing    groups, 
anxiously  discussed  and  planned.* 

About  noon  on  Monday  the  expected  Message  arrived  at 
the  capitol,  and  was  read  to  thronged  and  agitated  Houses. 
Our  forbearance  has  been  misconstrued,  said  the  President. 
"After  reiterated  menaces,  Mexico  has  passed  the  boundary 
of  the   United  States,   has  invaded  our   territory  and   abed 
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American  blood  upon  the  American  soil.'  She  has  proclaimed 
that  hostilities  have  commenced,  and  that  the  two  nations  are 
now  at  war  ,  .  .  war  exists,  and,  notwithstanding  all,  oar 
efforts  to  avoid  it,  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico  herself."  "  The 
most  energetic  and  prompt  measures  and  the  immediate  appear- 
ance in  arms  of  a  large  and  overpowering  force  are  recom- 
mended to  Congress  as  the  most  certain  and  efficient  means 
of  bringing  the  existing  collision  with  Mexico  to  a  speedy  and 
successful  termination."  Volunteers  to  serve  not  less  than 
six  or  twelve  months,  with  liberal  financial  provision  for  the 
war,  were  therefore  suggested ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  desire 
for  an  "amicable"  as  well  as  early  settlement  of  the  pending 
difficulties  was  expressed,  and  a  pledge  was  given  to  negotiate 
whenever  Mexico  would  either  make  or  hear  proposals.* 
'/  Objections  greeted  the  Message  at  once.  Calhoun  in  par- 
ticular strongly  opposed  the  President's  fundamental  idea. 
Hostilities  have  occurred,  he  said;  but  as  Congress  has  not 
acted,  there  is  no  war  "according  to  the  sense  of  our  Con- 
stitution." Archer,  a  leading  Whig  Senator,  concurred  in 
this  view,  adding  that  perhaps  the  Mexican  proceedings  had 
been  justifiable,  and  that  first  of  all  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  facts  was  requisite.  Clayton,  another  Whig,  went  farther, 
and  said  that  by  having  Taylor  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande  Polk 
had  made  himself  the  aggressor.  There  is  no  evidence,  it 
was  urged,  that  Mexico  has  declared  war  or  sanctioned  hostil- 
ities. Recognition  of  a  state  of  war  would  extinguish  all 
treaties  with  that  country,  jeopardize  the  persons  and  property 
of  our  citizens  on  sea  and  land,  wipe  out  our  claims  upon 
Mexico,  expose  the  nation  to  untold  evils,  and  perhaps  give 
offence  in  Europe,  objected  others ;  hence  let  us  merely  author- 
ize the  President  to  repel  invasion.  On  Benton's  motion  the 
Senate  divided  the  subject  of  the  Message,  referring  the  matter 
of  invasion  to  the  committee  on  militarj'  affairs  and  the  broad 
question  of  waging  war  to  that  on  foreign  relations.^  Excellent 
possibilities  of  delay  seemed  to  lurk  in  this  decision.  CaUioun 
favored  it.* 

But  the  House  was  prompt  and  positive.  Conveniently 
reposing  on  the  table  there  was  a  bill,  presumflbly  growing  out 
of  the  Oregon  issue,  which  proposed  that  Polk  should  be  author- 
ized to  accept  volunteers  and  repel  invasion ;    and  this  was 
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now  modified  to  fit  the  Pre^dent's  recommendations.  It 
was  also  given  a  preamble,  which  stated  that  "by  the  act  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exists  between  that 
Government  and  the  United  States."  This  phraseology 
displeased  most  of  the  Whigs;  but  they  were  powerless  to 
change  it.  In  the  committee  of  the  whole  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  were  allowed  for  a  partial  reading  of  the  Message  and 
the  accompanying  documents,  and  thirty  minutes  for  debate. 
Amidst  a  great  uproar  the  bill  was  then  reported,  ordered 
without  discussion  to  its  third  reading,  and  under  the  spur  of 
the  "previous  question"  passed.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  supported  it  and  fourteen  —  five  from  Massachusetts, 
five  from  Ohio,  and  one  each  from  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  —  voted  in  the  negative.  The  next 
morning  this  bill  was  reported  in  the  Senate.* 

Calhoun  pleaded  now  for  at  least  a  pause  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  this  appeared  not  unreasonable,  since  the  documents 
that  supported  the  Message  had  not  yet  come  from  the  printer ; 
but  the  party  caucus  had  resolved  upon  a  course  of  action, 
and  Benton  and  Allen,  chairmen  of  the  committees  on  military 
affairs  and  foreign  relations,  announcing  that  consideration 
had  already  been  given  to  both  'Aspects  of  the  war  measure, 
favored  immediate  action.  Cass  made  an  effective  speech 
in  the  same  sense ;  and,  although  a  test  showed  that  eighteen 
Senators  objected  to  the  preamble,  the  bill,  somewhat  amended, 
was  passed  finally  by  a  strong  majority  —  forty  against  only 
two.  Calhoun,  Berrien  of  Georgia  and  Evans  of  Maine  did 
not  vote.  Crittenden  and  Upham  answered  to  their  names, 
"Aye,  except  the  preamble."  Webster  and  a  few  others  were 
absent.  In  the  evening  the  House  accepted  the  amendments,  . 
and  the  next  day  at  about  one  o'clock  Folk  received  and  signed 
the  bin.  Later  some  of  the  Whig  Congressmen  pretended 
that  all  they  had  voted  for  was  to  save  Taylor's  army ;  but  the 
50,000  soldiers  and  ten  millions  of  money  were  not  asked  for 
a  mere  rescue  party,  and  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion 
that  the  General's  fate  would  be  decided  long  before  the 
bill  would  give  him  troops.  By  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  both  houses,  then,  voting  in  full  accord  with  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet,  war  on  a  large  scale  was  provided  for.  "The 
gates  of  Janus  are  open,"  wrote  Alexander  H.  Stephens.* 
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At  every  stage  of  these  proceedings  flowed  a  tide  of  real 
national  feeling,  but  there  were  also  devious  currents  that  need 

/  to  be  mentioned.  Probably  few,  it  any,  of  the  chief  actors 
y  expected  very  serious  trouble  with  Mexico.  Polk  for  his  part 
assured  Benton  that  if  Congress  would  recognize  the  war  and 
provide  large  forces,  he  believed  the  affair  could  speedily  be 
terminated ;  and  he  promised  to  use  no  more  funds  and  men 
than  should  prove  "  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  the  present 
state  of  hostilities  to  an  end."  Many  Congressmen,  who 
talked  with  members  of  the  Cabinet,  were  told  that  without 
firing  another  gun  the-i'nited  States  would  have  a  satisfactory 
treaty  within  four  months.'  The  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  an  anti-slavery  Whig  journal,  re- 
ported that  on  learning  of  the  action  taken  by  the  House  Polk 
said,  "I  shall  now  give  you  peace  —  I  have  the  power."     "The 

^war  was  declared  as  the  means  of  peace"  — as  a  part  of  the 
President's  policy  of  intimidating  Mexico  into  making  a  settle- 
ment, wrote  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce.  So  thought  the  New  York  Herald.  Merely 
passing  the  war  bill  will  he  enough,  it  said ;  and,  especially 
since  Polk's  Message  exhibited  the  same  combination  of  sword 
and  olive  branch  as  his  employing  Slidell  and  Taylor  jointly, 
so  to  speak,  one  cannot  well  reject  this  view,  which  is  supported 

/Iso  by  evidence  previously  offered.^" 
The  Democrats,  being  the  administration  party,  naturally 
stood  by  the  President,*  and  a  wish  to  yake  the  attitude  of  the 
United    States   impressive   and   effective    was   an   additional 
.reason  for  their  urgency  and  haste.     But  probably  these  were 
'  not  the  only  inducements.    The  party  was  falling  into  disseo- 
J  sions.    The  Van  Buren  group  felt  indignant  that  New  York 
should  occupy  a  secondary  place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  be  repre- 
sented there  by  the  Old  Hunker,  Marcy,  while  the  rest  of  the 
Democrats  complained  that  Van  Buren's  faction,  the  Bam- 
,  burners,    were    dictating    everything.     A    short,    inexpensive  ' 
"  and   successful   war  —  especially   one   without   gunpowder  — 
'   seemed  likely  to  please  the  country,  provide  oflices,  consolidate 
■    the  party,  and  compel  the  Whigs  to  lose  prestige  by  endorsing 
the  policy  of  their  opponents,  or  else  to  sacrifice  popularity 
by  antagonizing  it.     Moreover  it  looked  as  if  a  discussion  of 
Polk's  course  in  sending  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande,  however 
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correct  that  course  had  been,  might  prove  at  such  a  juncture 
dampening  and  vexatious ;  and  for  all  of  these  reasons  it  seemed 
expedient  that  a  war  bill,  with  exactly  the  preamble  already 
quoted,  should  be  rushed  through  Congress  at  the  quickest 
pace,'" 

The  Whigs  were  no  less  perspicacious,  and  they  especially 
hated  to  lose  the  partisan  advantage  of  charging  that  Polk 
had  been  the  aggressor.  Mexico  has  not  declared  war,  they 
insisted ;  and  with  more  or  less  honesty  they  complained  that 
a  regard  for  sacred  truth  forbade  them  to  endorse  the  preamble. 
But  their  position  was  exceedingly  delicate.  Xot  only  had 
Mexico  long  threatened  hostilities,  prepared  openly  for  them, 
and  severed  her  diplomatic  relations  with  us  at  both  capitals, 
but  she  had  in  effect  made  a  declaration  of  war.  Her  only 
official  voice  at  this  time  was  that  of  Faredes ;  and  his  agent. 
Arista,  an  officer  of  the  highest  rank,  had  given  Taylor  formal 
notice  of  hostilities.  '  Arista  had  been  sent  but  recently  to 
command  against  the  Americans,  and  nobody  could  reasonably 
suppose  that  he  had  proceeded  at  once  to  transgress  or  ignore 
deliberately  the  wishes  of  his  master  in  so  grave  an  affair.'" 

Taylor  on  the  other  hand  had  shown  the  most  pacific  dis- 
position both  in  word  and  in  deed.  Nothing  serious  could 
be  alleged  against  us  except  the  peaceable  joint-occupation 
of  territory  long  claimed  by  the  United  States;  and  in  short, 
unless  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Pinckney  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  were  to  be  disavowed,  it  seemed  legitimate  for  Polk  and  . 
for  Congress  to  hold  now  that  Arista's  attack  upon  Thornton 
had  been  the  first  hostile  aet.^  The  preamble,  therefore,  could 
not  well  be  rejected;  and  nearly  all  of  the  Whigs,  having 
before  their  eyes  the  doom  of  those  who  opposed  the  war  of 
1812,  choked  down  some  honest  though  mistaken  compunc- 
tions and  in  most  cases  a  probably  more  troublesome  lump 
of  partisan  regret,  and  voted  for  the  bill.'" 

As  abeady  has  been  suggested,  however,  there  was  in  Con- 
gress a  third  party  —  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  for  later  as  well 
as  for  present  reasons  it  is  desirable  to  understand  his  opinions. 
To  him  it  seemed  highly  advisable  to  forestall  European  inter- 
ference, and  quite  possible  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  Mexico, 
by  adjusting  the  Oregon  question  before  comii^  decisively 
to  an  issue  in  the  Mexican  difficulty,  and  therefore  he  thought 
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the  United  States  ought  by  all  means  to  limit  itseif  now  U) 
repelling  invasion.  Personal  reasons  also  led  him  to  deplore 
the  prospect  of  a  conflict  in  arms.  The  culmination  of  his 
fiery  life,  the  fulfilment  of  his  brilliant  dream,  had  seemed 
in  April  to  be  drawing  near.  By  his  convenient  method  of 
bending  facts  and  principles  to  his  purpose,  as  the  sparrow 
makes  a  nest  for  herself,  he  had  found  it  possible  to  cooperate 
with  the  West  in  spending  great  sums  on  internal  improvements, 
and  expected  in  this  way  to  make  the  Northeast  a  helpless 
minority ;  but  he  could  easily  see  that  war  might  empty  the 
treasury  and  bring  about  new  political  alignments.  For  the 
same  reason  it  looked  as  if  his  project  of  a  low  tariff  also  would 
vanish ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  contemplating  the  possibility 
of  secession,  he  did  not  wish  ^  the  youth  of  the  southern  states 
to  expend  their  blood  in  Mexico.*" 

Before  the  news  of  Thornton's  encounter  arrived  he  argued 
with  Polk  against  sending  to  Congress  the  proposed  Message 
on  our  relations  with  Mexico.  During  the  excitement  on 
that  eventful  Sunday  he  not  only  planned  with  his  partisans 
in  Senate  and  House  to  oppose  war,  but  worked  for  the  same 
purpose  with  leading  Whigs,  urging  —  for  example  —  that 
Mexico  should  he  given  more  time  to  consider  the  risk  of  a 
conflict,  as  if  she  had  not  ateady  been  speculating  upon  it 
for  several  years.  Then  in  the  Senate  he  gravely  proclaimed 
the  truism  that  border  hostilities  do  not  necessarily  constitute 
war,  and  turned  it  into  a  sophism  by  applying  it  in  the  present 
case.  To  compare  Arista's  attack  upon  Thornton  to  an  un- 
meaning border  squabble  was  truly,  in  view  of  the  long  series 
of  preliminaries,  ridiculous;  and  equally  ridiculous  was  the 
endeavor  to  support  this  fallacy  with  another :  that  since 
Congress  had  not  declared  war,  a  state  of  war  with  Mexico 
could  not  lawfully  exist  at  this  time.'  "  Is  not  Calhoun  de- 
ranged?" exclaimed  our  minister  at  Paris  on  hearing  of  this.'" 

To  be  sure.  Congress  is  the  only  branch  of  our  central  govern- 
ment that  can  legally  declare  war;  but,  for  instance,  other 
nations  are  not  hampered  by  our  Constitution,  and  might 
attack  us  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  Congress  —  for 
a  time,  at  least  —  from  acting.  None  the  less  we  should 
fight,  and  it  would  be  nonsense  to  describe  our  resistance  as 
unconstitutional.    As  a  matter  of  fact  Congress  did  not  declare 
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war  against  Mexico,  and  on  Calhoun's  theory  we  had  no  lawful 
war  with  that  country.  On  that  theory,  not  only  our  military 
men.  Congress  and  the  President,  but  our  Supreme  Court, 
which  fully  recognized  the  war,  acted  unconstitutionally. 
Indeed,  he  himself  illustrated  the  untenability  of  his  idea. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  weakness  of  advocating  purely  defensive 
operations  a  Whig  leader,  Senator  Crittenden,  said  that  by 
repelling  invasion  he  meant  pursuing  the  enemy  until  we 
could  be  sure  that  no  repetition  of  the  outrage  would  occur. 
This  programme  would  have  involved  substantially  all  that  we 
did  against  Mexico.  It  would  have  meant  a  war  without  a 
declaration ;  yet  Calhoun  endorsed  it.  In  short,  even  one  so 
acute  and  so  deeply  interested  as  he  could  not  find  a  real 
argument  against  the  war  bill,  and  his  "friends"  abandoned 
him  on  this  issue.  By  an  overwhelming  majority  Congress 
rejected  his  interpretation .  of  the  organic  law.  War  existed. 
No  American  who  recognized  our  claim  to  the  intermediate 
region,  formally  made  by  national  authorities  and  never  with- 
drawn, and  especially  none  who  recognized  the  claim  of  Texas, 
could  logically  deny  that  it  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico ;  and  in 
the  light  of  its  antecedents,  including  Arista's  declaration 
of  war  and  attack  upon  Thornton,  the  war  bill  committed  the 
nation  properly  as  well  as  completely.'" 

We  were,  then,  under  arms;  but,  after  all,  why?  What 
was  the  cause  of  the  war?  It  was  not  —  as  will  plainly  appear 
in  another  chapter,  it  is  believed  —  an  unholy  determination 
to  obtain  California  at  the  cost,  if  necessary,  of  fifty  thousand 
lives.  It  cannot  have  been  a  difficult;-  as  to  the  boundary  of 
Texas,  for  two  nations  do  not  fight  over  an  issue  that  exists 
for  only  one  of  them  —  and  that  one  not  the  aggressor ;  and 
for  Mexico  the  question  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande 
had  no  international  significance  except  when  it  could  be  used, 
as  an  argumentum  ad  kominem,  to  embarrass  Americans.'* 

Nor  was  it  a  scheme  to  extend  the  field  of  negro  servitude. 
Even  a  cormorant  requires  time  for  digestion,  and  in  1845 
the  acquisition  of  Texas  appeared  so  powerful  a  bulwark  for 
the  peculiar  institution,  that  no  strong  and  widespread  craving 
for  additional  areas  can  be  supposed  to  have  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  1846.  Besides,  as  pro-slaverj-  Taylor,  Calhoun 
and   Polk,  anti-slavery   Webster  and  time-serving  Buchanan 
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agreed,  free  labor  was  practically  sure  to  dominate  California  ; 
and  hence,  in  view  of  the  slight  probability  that  much  cultivable 
territory  could  be  obtained  in  the  south  against  the  stubborn 
opposition  of  the  free  states,  the  war  seemed  more  likely  to 
diminish  than  to  increase  the  relative  strength  of  slavery. 
Moreover,  the  soil  south  and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  was 
unsuitable  for  cotton,  sugar,  rice  or  tobacco.  Rich  proprietors 
already  owned  the  land,  and  had  no  thought  of  parting  with  it. 
The  system  of  peonage  was  extremely  economical,  and  it  held 
the  ground  so  firmly  that  negro  slavery,  though  tried,  had 
been  unable  to  make  headway  against  it.  The  free  laborers 
of  northeastern  Mexico  would  have  been,  admitted  the  North 
American,  particularly  hostile  to  our  southerners  and  their 
methods;  and  the  colored  population,  it  was  pointed  out, 
could  have  escaped  gradually  from  its  bonds  by  amalgamating 
with  the  natives.  Now  the  leaders  of  the  "slavocracy" 
doubtless  inquired  into  the  conditions;  and,  as  most  of  our 
ministers  and  probably  most  of  our  consuls  in  Mexico  were 
from  their  section,  they  could  easily  obtain  information. 
Waddy  Thompson  and  A.  J.  Donelson,  for  example,  believed 
and  said,  that  slavery  would  not  thrive  in  northern  Mexico." 
Polk's  diary  and  papers  reveal  no  evidence  that  he  seriously 
considered  the  interest  of  the  peculiar  institution  in  connection 
with  our  Mexican  problem.  The  debates  of  Congress  are 
equally  barren.  Soon  after  the  war  opened,  as  we  shall  dis- 
cover, northeastern  Mexico  seemed  ready  to  join  the  United 
States  or  accept  our  protection,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  the 
slavocracy  attempted  to  improve  the  opportunity.  The 
politicians  most  eager  to  acquire  Mexican  territory  were  Dick- 
insou  of  New  York,  Hannegan  of  Indiana  and  Walker,  an 
anti-slavery  man.  A  northern  correspondent  of  Calhoun 
wrote  that  many  in  New  York  insisted  on  extending  that 
way  "to  augment  the  strength  of  the  non-slaveholding  states," 
while  a  Mobile  correspondent  said,  "I  would  let  the  war 
continue  forever  before  I  would  take  697,000  [square  miles]  of 
territory,  which  must  be  free  territory."  A  meeting  in  Ohio 
declared  for  taking  all  of  that  country,  and  this  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  paralleled  in  the  South.  South  Carolina  was 
preeminently  the  champion  of  slavery,  yet  Governor  Aiken 
publicly  opposed  making  acquisitions  in  that  quarter.     Cal- 
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houn,  the  leader  of  the  southern  ultras  there  and  elsewhere, 
did  the  aame.  So  did  Waddy  Thompson,  Botts,  Toombs, 
Lumpkin,  Campbell  and  many  other  southerners.  W.  R. 
King  said  that  while  the  South  would  insist  —  as  a  point  of 
pride  and  right  —  upon  sharing  the  benefit  of  any  territory 
gained  from  Mexico,  it  was  a  gross  libel  to  represent  her  as 
desiring  to  increase  in  that  way  the  strength  of  slavery." 

King  deplored  the  war.  One  of  the  South  Carolina  Senators 
wrote  that  it  was  detested  nowhere  more  than  in  his  state. 
In  Geoi^ia,  too,  the  conflict  was  bitterly  opposed.  The  people 
did  not  desire  the  war,  said  Toombs.  Half  of  the  slaveholders 
oppose  it,  admitted  Ritchie,  a  Vii^inian,  editor  of  the  adminis- 
tration organ.  Besides  all  other  objections,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  tiie  southern  policy  of  conservatism  and  her  stand 
for  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  would  be  endangered 
by  absorbing  a  large  area  mainly  populated  by  extremely 
inferior  aliens.  To  combat  all  this  evidence,  we  find  hardly 
anything "  except  the  characteristic  hints,  imaginings  and 
assertions  of  certain  abolitionists." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  that  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was  essentially  the  oause  "  of  the  war  is  impressive  both 
in  quantity  and  in  quality.'*  Benton,  Clay,  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Andrew  Johnson  and  many  other 
public  men  agreed  on  this  point.  As  Van  Buren  and  substan- 
tially all  the  Whig  organs  had  predicted  that  immediate  an- 
nexation would  entail  war  with  Mexico,  they  must  be  counted 
in  the  same  class.  Charles  Sumner  drew  up  a  resolution 
declaring  that  such  was  the  primary  cause,  and  it  passed  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  subject  was  rather 
closely  studied,  by  overwhelming  majorities.  The  House 
committee  on  foreign  affairs  took  that  ground  in  its  report  of 
February  24,  1847.  All  agree  upon  this,  was  Winthrop's 
declaration.  Paredes  expressed  the  same  view  in  the  most 
formal  manner.  The  Mexican  minister  of  war  under  the 
government  that  overthrew  Paredes  publicly  endorted  it; 
and  at  least  two  well-qualified  foreign  observers,  Duflot  de 
Mofras  and  the  biographer  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  took  the  same 
view.  Indeed,  the  proposition  seems  demonstrated  by  the 
plain  course  of  events." 

The  mere  annexation  of  Texas  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  ■' 
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as  the  sole  cause  of  the  war.  But  for  the  loudly  expressed 
wrath  of  the  Americans,  due  mainly  to  Mexican  barbarities 
in  Texas  and  outrages  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  Mexico  would  have  been  far  less  irritable,  and 
the  annexation  difficulty,  which  came  so  near  to  being  patched 
up,  might  have  been  adjusted;  while,  as  P<^k  maintained, 
if  the  policy  of  the  United  States  regarding  our  claims  had 
been  firm,  consistent  and  strong  from  the  first,  Mexico  would 

/ot  have  dared  to  risk  so  much  in  dealing  with  us  later." 
The  general  cause  of  hostilities  was,  therefore,  the  series  of 
-  unpleasant  incidents  occurring  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
ytwo  countries  from  the  scandalous  treatment  of  Poinsett 
•  down  to  the  scandalous  treatment  of  Slidell,  from  the  first 
y'  mutterings  of  discontent  in  Texas  down  to  the  setting  of  her 
one  fair  star  in  the  broad  sea  of  the  American  Union ;  and  in 
this  long  series  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  the  chief  event^ 

But  one  can  speak  much  more  definitely.  For  a  term  of 
years,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  use  made  of  these  affairs 
by  self-seeking  politicians,  the  people  of  Mexico  had  fed  on 
the  ideas  of  despising,  fearing,  hating  and  fighting  the  United 
States ;  Paredes  had  gained  supreme  authority  on  this  basis ; 
public  sentiment  demanded  that  he  should  pursue  the  route 
marked  out  by  his  professions ;  to  beat  the  small  and  apparently 
demoralized  American  army,  led  by  a  backwoods  general, 
seemed  quite  feasible ;  it  appeared  likely  that  a  victory  would 
confirm  the  dictator's  power,  while  a  failure  to  strike  would 
ensure  his  doom;  and  hence  an  attack  upon  our  army  was 
ordered.    This  was  the  precise  cause  of  the  war." 

Let  us  now  return  to  Congress.  The  war  bill  of  May  13 
gave  the  President  authority  to  use  the  army,  the  navj',  the 
militia  and  not  more  than  50,000  volunteers  —  to  serve  twelve 
months  after  reaching  the  rendezvous  "or  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  unless  sooner  discharged"  —  to  expend  not  more  than 
$10,000,000,  to  complete  the  vessels  of  war  already  authorized, 
and  to  purchase  additional  vessels.  By  other  Acts  he  was 
authorized  (May  13}  to  increase  by  enlistment  the  number 
of  privates  in  the  regular  army  from  sixty-four  to  not  over 
one  hundred  per  company,  thus  bringing  the  rank  and  fiile 
up  to  15,540;  a  company  of  sappers,  miners  and  pontoniers 
and  a  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  originally  intended  to 
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protect  emigrants  and  traders  on  the  Oregon  route,  were 
created  (May  15  and  19);  and  numerous  details  concerning 
organization  were  either  prescribed  or  entrusted  to  the  Execu- 
tive (June  18  and  26)."  Under  the  last  head  authority  was 
given  to  appoint  all  the  necessary  general  officers.^*  Mean- 
time (May  13)  the  President  issued  a  war  proclamation, 
modelled  upon  that  of  1812,.  in  which  he  announced  that  an 
appeal  had  been  made  to  "the  last  resort  of  injured  nations"; 
and  the  state  department  (May  14)  sent  a  confidential  circular 
to  our  agents  abroad,  explaining  that  we  had  taken  up  arms 
reluctantly,  and  "solely  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  an 
honorable  and  permanent  peace."  *' 

"The  war  sense  of  the  United  States,"  it  has  been  remarked, 
"seems  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  war  spirit;"  and  in  general 
the  military  measures  of  the  government  exhibited  more  zeal 
than  discretion.  In  particular  they  put  into  action  the  very 
system  that  had  proved  disastrous  a  generation  before.  For 
this  Taylor  was  primarily  responsible,  for  after  having  .seen 
the  war  of  1812  and  that  of  Florida  languish  and  crawl,  he 
strongly  urged  that  volunteers  be  called  out  for  one  year  of 
service.  Pdk's  Message  deepened  the  mischief  by  expressing 
confidence  in  raw  troops,  although  in  1838  the  secretary  of  waj 
had  assured  him  that  the  difference  in  expense  between  volun- 
teers and  regulars  was  "at  least  as  four  to  one,"  besides  the 
waste  resulting  from  their  total  ignorance  of  administration, 
the  cost  of  marching  to  and  from  distant  points  for  short 
periods  of  service,  and  the  disproportionate  growth  of  the  pen- 
sion list.'*  The  President  was  indeed  authorized  to  increase 
the  number  of  privates  in  a  regular  company,  but  the  roll 
of  officers  remained  as  before ;  and  enlistment  was  not  stimu- 
hited,  as  it  might  have  been,  by  adding  something  to  the  pay.'* 

Havit^  a  choice  between  a  definite  and  an  indefinite  period, 
the  volunteers  were  sure,  as  Marcy  foresaw,  to  elect  the  former, 
although  —  as  the  sequel  appeared  to  show  —  a  sufficient 
number  would  almost  certainly  have  engaged  for  the  war, 
had  that  been  the  only  proposal.  The  Mexicans  were  com- 
monly regarded  as  cowardly  and  inefficient.  Very  few  Ameri- 
cans expected  them  to  hold  out  as  long  as  they  did ;  and 
intending  volunteers  would  naturally  have  counted,  therefore, 
upon  returning  soon.    There  were  also  the  enthusiastic  feelings 
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natural  at  the  opening  of  a  war,  and  a  deep  interest  resulting 
from  the  supposed  peril  of  Taylor's  army.  Yet  the  government 
chose  to  accept  gratuitously  the  risk,  which  in  due  time  became 
a  certainty,  of  embarrassing  itself,  disappointing  the  country 
and  encouraging  the  enemy  by  offering  a  brief  term  of  service^?- 

Instead  of  retaining  control  of  the  organization  and  officering 
of  the  regiments,  it  entrusted  this  work  to  the  states,  and  as 
a  rule  the  men  chose  their  own  officers ;"  but  in  these  features 
of  the  system,  as  in  our  governmental  methods  generally, 
there  was  some  advantage  as  well  as  much  loss.  Webster, 
for  example,  held  that  volunteers  ought  to  have  the  right  of 
electing  for  leaders  men  whom  they  knew  and  could  trust; 
and  if  they  preferred  to  sicken  and  bleed  under  captains  as 
ignorant  as  themselves,  whom  they  knew  and  could  trust, 
rather  than  fare  otherwise  under  trained  officers  whom  they 
would  have  had  to  obey  without  fully  understanding  them, 
they  were  perhaps  entitled  to  the  privilege,  and  no  doubt  they 
learned  something  from  exercising  it.  Anyhow,  said  Webster, 
the  other  method  would  have  been  degrading ;  and  American 
citizens  must  not  he  degraded.  As  for  generals,  the  law  of 
June  IS  compelled  the  Executive  to  take  them  from  the  militia, 
although  they  would  be  under  no  obligation  to  serve  more  than 
three  months,  and  might  withdraw  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign. 
There  was  no  provision  for  filling  vacancies  resulting  from 
death  or  discharge;  and  finely  the  appropriations  were  so 
poorly  arranged  that  the  quartermaster's  office  had  to  juggle 
with  funds  as  even  Polk  himself  could  not  lawfully  have  done." 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  system  went  promptly  into 
effect.  Beginning  on  May  15,  the  secretary  of  war  sent  requi- 
sitions for  volunteers  to  the  governors  of  the  states,  deeming 
this  method  of  application  advantageous  as  well  as  due  to  their 
official  position,  since  they  were  supposed  to  know  the  troops 
of  their  jurisdictions  and  the  best  places  from  which  to  draw 
them.  In  general  the  plan  was  to  summon  about  25,000  from 
the  northeastern  states,  to  be  enrolled  and  await  orders,  and 
to  call  out  nearly  as  many  from  the  other  states  for  immediate 
service.  The  former  were  all  to  be  infantry;  the  latter, 
horse  and  foot  in  the  ratio  of  about  one  to  three.  It  was 
expected  that  existing  militia  organizations  — ^  repments  or 
parts  of  regiments  —  would  offer  their  services,  and  that  new 
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meD  would  fill  the  ranka  as  they  felt  moved  to  come  forward. 
Not  only  privates  but  officers  were  to  approach  the  national 
service  by  that  portal,  and  then  be  mustered  into  the  army 
at  the  appointed  state  rendezvous  by  a  United  States  officer 
detailed  for  the  purpose."  In  four  days  the  calls  were  nearly 
all  on  their  way." 

Ilie  purpose  of  distributing  requisitions  over  the  whole 
country  was  to  interest  every  state,  Polk  explained ;  and  to 
stimulate  the  executive  officials  he  urged  upon  the  secretary 
of  war  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  action  and  personal 
attention  to  each  detail,  insisting  for  his  own  part  upon  being 
kept  "constantly  advised  of  every  important  step  that  was 
taken."  **  This  charge  Marcj-  accepted  with  all  seriousness." 
Whether  bowing  his  massive  head  ponderously  over  a  big  desk, 
sifting  callers  with  keen  glances  through  shaggy  brows,  or  givii^ 
instructions  to  subordinates  in  a  voice  roughened  with  snuff, 
he  devoted  his  faculties  to  his  task  with  a  rare  power  of  concen- 
tration. But  he  preferred  the  quiet  of  his  home;  and  there, 
comfortably  wrapped  in  hb  dressing  gown  with  a  box  of  the 
brown  powder  and  an  old  red  handkerchief  on  the  table,  he 
did  his  best  work.** 

Polk  believed,  or  tried  to  believe,  that  "multitudes"  were 
eager  to  volunteer,  but  others  feared  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
raise  troops  after  so  k>ng  a  peace.  Strong  inBuences  were  at 
work,  however.  Though  evidently  the  fireside  was  not  in 
danger,  patriotism  urged  men  to  take  the  field,  for  did  not 
the  nation  call  f 

"Ann  1   arm !  your  country  bida  you  arm  1 
Fling  out  your  banna^  free  — 
1  Let  drum  and  trumpet  sound  alarm. 

O'er  mountain,  plain  and  sea;" 

thus  wrote  Park  Benjamin  the  day  Polk  signed  the  war  bill, 
A  longing  to  escape  from  the  dulness  of  bare  existence,  ambition 
to  see  the  world  and  test  one's  powers,  a  passion  for  adventure 
and  frolic  in  a  far  clime  believed  to  be  all  glitter,  beauty  and 
romance,  the  prospect  of  revelling  in  the  Halls  of  Montezuma, 
a  feeling  that  one  who  was  not  "in  it"  would  have  to  spend 
the  rest  of  bis  days  explaining  why,  the  expectation  of  honors 
and  popularity  that  would  make  success  easy  in  any  pursuit. 
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quarrels  with  sweethearts  or  hopes  of  becoming  irresistible 
to  the  "girls,"  were  among  the  motives.  For  the  high  officers 
it  was  a  "  political  tour,"  said  one  of  them ;  and  with  everybody 
the  barbarities  perpetrated  by  the  Mexicans  in  Texas  counted 
for  much.  The  hardships  of  campaigning  were  unknown. 
While  every  one  understood  that  some  would  fall,  it  was  practi- 
cally impossible  for  an  ardent  young  fellow,  well  and  strong, 
to  imagine  his  particular  person  stretched  lifeless  on  the 
ground ;  or,  if  such  an  end  was  ever  contemplated,  it  appeared 
as  something  quick,  unfelt  amidst  the  excitement,  and  sweetened 
by  the  greatness  of  one's  cause.^ 

Behind  all  of  this  lay  certain  facts  too  deep  for  the  soldiers 
themselves  to  perceive,  but  not  too  deep  for  them  to  feel. 
One  instinctively  shunned  that  "misery  of  cowardice,"  which 
—  as  Pericles  told  the  Athenians  —  is  more  dreadful  to  men 
of  spirit  than  death  in  battle.  As  the  ^es  have  demonstrated, 
man  is  naturally  a  fighting  animal,  and  therefore  he  finds  in 
war  the  keenest  sense  of  his  vital  selfhood.  It  is  our  chief 
glory  to  will  and  to  do;  and  in  mortal  combat  this  glory  is 
more  intense,  if  not  more  real,  than  in  peaceful  occupations. 
Besides,  if  a  man  comes  to  his  end  in  being  supremely  himself, 
he  triumphs  over  death,  and  indeed  he  wins  another  victorj-, 
too,  for  life  —  so  rich  in  menaces  —  can  threaten  him  no  longer. 
The  validity  of  nearly  all  these  motives  was  more  or  less 
transitory.  When,  for  example,  a  man  had  proved  that  he  could 
face  a  cannon,  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  keep  on  facing  it. 
But  while  they  lasted,  they  were  strong." 

In  almost  every  section,  therefore,  except  New  England, 
where  the  annexation  of  Texas  could  not  yet  be  forgiven,  the  war 
spirit  rose  high,  astonishing  even  the  most  sanguine.  At  New 
York  the  walls  were  covered  with  placards  headed,  "Mexico  or 
Death,"  or  "Ho,  for  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas!"  and  the 
streets  echoed  to  the  song ; 

"Come  all  ye  gallant  volunteers 
Who  fear  not  life  to  lose, 

The  martial  drum  invites  ye  come 
And  join  the  Hickory  Blues : 

The  gall&nt  Hickory  Blues, 

The  daring  Hickory  Blues  — 

To  Mexico  they  proudly  go. 

The  gallant  Hickory  Bluea."  ,—  . 
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At  Philadelphia  20,000  citizens  of  all  parties  gathered  "to 
sustain  the  country."  In  the  central  states  banks  advanced 
money  without  security,  farmers'  wives  issued  free  rations, 
ladies  made  clothing  and  flags  by  the  wholesale,  roads  turned 
black  with  men.  Ohio  looked  with  disfavor  on  the  annexation 
of  Texas  and  the  war  with  Mexico,  regarding  them  as  measures 
favorable  to  slavery ;  yet  in  less  than  two  weeks  after  the 
requisition  for  volunteers  arrived,  three  thousand  of  her  sons 
were  marching  to  the  rendezvous.  At  Indianapolis  Lew 
Wallace  hung  out  a  flag  and  a  four-sided  transparency  in- 
scribed, "For  Mexico;  fall  in";  and  in  three  days  his  com- 
pany was  full.  "Illinois  must  rally  now  and  win  a  character," 
James  Shields  wrote  to  Koemer;  and  fourteen  regiments 
voiimteered  instead  of  the  four  that  could  be  taken." 

In  Kentucky,  said  reports,  the  quota  of  the  state  was  com- 
plete by  May  26,  and  the  governor  had  to  stop  the  volunteering 
by  proclamation.  Tennessee  was  called  upon  for  dbout  3000 
men,  and  nearly  30,000  came  forward.  None  would  retire, 
and  the  selection  was  made  by  lot  or  ballot.  At  Memphis 
troops  organized  before  the  call  arrived.  "  May  glory  and  honor 
await  them ! "  cried  the  DaUy  Eagle.  St.  Louis  b^an  to  drill 
on  May  12,  andth  a  few  days  the  excitement  was  so  de^  and 
universal  that  the  courts  adjourned.  North  Carolina  offered 
more  than  three  times  her  quota.^ 

In  the  Gulf  states  many  feared  that  not  enough  citizens 
would  remain  at  home  to  police  the  negroes.  "Governor, 
do  —  if  possible  —  get  them  into  the  service,"  was  the  tune  in 
Alabama.  Mississippi  complained  bitterly  that  so  few  of  her 
sons  had  a  chance.  At  New  Orleans  the  roar  of  business  was 
almost  drowned  by  a  still  more  clamorous  roar : 

"The  drums,  the  drums,  the  busy,  busy  drums. 
The  drums,  the  drums,  the  rattling,  battling  drums, 
The  drums,  the  drums,  the  merry,  meny  drums  I " 

As  rapidly  as  possible  Brigadier  General  Wool  and  other 
officers  mustered  the  r^ments  into  service ;  and,  leaving  the 
rendezvous  and  the  crowds  of  praying,  cheering  people  amidst 
the  saddest  good-bys  and  the  warmest  good  wishes,  the 
vohinteers  bravely  set  out  for  the  war." 
(Before  very  long  new  views  of  military  life  began  to  dawju 
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upon  the  soldiers.  At  the  old  battlefield  below  New  Orleans, 
where  many  of  the  troops  camped,  mud  and  water  covered 
what  was  below  their  boot-tops  while  mosquitos  covered 
what  was  above.  Going  down  the  river  they  brightened  at 
the  sight  of  sycamores  and  live-oaks,  draped  with  Spanish 
moss,  and  of  the  ducks,  jays,  mocking-birds  and  Virginia 
nightingales,  that  seemed  to  find  life  so  merry.  But  soon  the 
lighthouse  of  the  Southwest  Pass  was  gleaming  astern,  the 
muddy  water  became  blue,  and  these  landsmen  were  on  the 
deep.  Sharks,  diving  porpoises,  squadrons  of  nautiii  and 
shoals  of  little  flying-^h  gave  them  some  pleasure;  but  the 
motion,  especially  to  men  packed  like  sardines  in  the  duiy 
holds  of  schooners  and  smaii  brigs  or  lying  spoon-fashion 
—  if  there  was  even  room  to  do  that  —  on  deck,  seemed  hra-- 
rible.  On  the  slow  voyage  the  water,  which  was  often  impure, 
fermented  sometimes,  and  ten  cents  was  the  price  of  a  whde- 
some  drink." 

And  then  the  Gulf  storms  1  The  wind  howled ;  the  sea 
opened  its  jaws ;  the  heavens  were  now  like  ink,  and  now  one 
burst  of  Same ;  thimders  rolled ;  ropes  hissed  and  shrieked ; 
spars  cracked,  snapi)ed  and  were  swept  away;  the  vessel 
tossed  from  beam-end  to  beam-end ;  the  'maddened  horses 
almost  kicked  the  planking  from  the  ribs,  and  the  men  cursed, 
prayed  or  stolidly  awaited  their  fate.  But  sooner  or  later 
nearly  all  of  them  perceived  on  the  horizon  a  line  of  sandy 
beach  spotted  with  tents.  It  was  Brazos  Island  off  Point 
Isabel,  and  they  anchored  about  four  miles  from  it  in  the  open 
jsea.  Meanwhile  Brevet  Major  General  Gaines,  commanding 
the  military  department  of  the  West,  had  begun  on  May  3 
at  his  own  instance  to  requisition  troops  for  the  relief  of  Taylor, 
and  a  con^derable  number  of  these  men  also  set  out  for  the 
Point." 

The  question  of  a  commander  now  bad  to  be  decided.  Polk 
felt  little  confidence  in  Taylor.  The  General's  separating  his 
army  so  far  from  his  base  and  exposing  both  to  inuninent 
peril  seemed  inexcusable;  and  furthermore  General  Scott, 
not  only  the  head  of  the  army  but  the  famous  hero  of  Lundy's 
Lane,  was  the  naturaL  chief  of  the  large  forces  now  called  out. 
Certain  facts,  however,  injured  Scott's  chances.  He  was 
now  almost  exactly  sixty  years  old,  and  many  thought  him. 
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as  did  Seaator  Fairfield,  "too  much  of  an  old  granny."  In 
1839  he  had  been  given  57  votes  at  the  Whig  Presidential 
convention,  and  of  late  the  brilliancy  of  bis  political  anticipa- 
tions had  made  him  look  "ten  feet  high,"  said  G)rwin.  His 
want  of  reverence  for  the  President's  decision  respecting  brevet- 
rank  had  led  Polk  and  Benton  to  think  of  banishing  him  to 
a  post  on  the  northern  frontier.  General  Gaines  and  his 
many  friends  had  loi^  hated  him ;  and  Mrs.  Gaines  insisted 
that  no  one  was  "much,"  whose  lips  could  be  covered  with 
a  button.  Finally,  he  was  called  vain,  and  so  he  appeared' 
to  be." 

But  the  ostentation  that  won  him  the  nickname  "C^d  Fuss 
and  Feathers,"  in  addition  to  being  much  exaggerated  by 
report,  was  doubtless  attributable  in  large  measure  to  military 
policy  and  respect  for  bis  rank.  No  one  ever  saw  it  interfere 
with  serious  affairs,  and  one  who  could  remark  on  the  weak 
point  of  his  own  personal  appearance,  the  point  ridiculed  by 
Mrs.  Gaines,  was  not  so  extremely  vain  after  all.  The  right 
word  for  Scott  was  egotism.  Now  egotism  — in  others — -is 
doubtless  a  shocking  trait ;  yet  merely  to  seem  aware  of  what 
everybody  knows,  does  not,  as  many  think  it  does,  convert' 
merits  into  demerits.  General  Scott  had  a  magnificent  presence 
—  fully  six  feet  and  four  inches  of  height  and  a  corresponding 
weight  —  the  brightest  fame  as  an  intrepid  soldier,  the  honor 
of  a  long  and  eminent  career,  the  first  place  in  our  army,  a 
high  social  position,  superior  talents  and  attainments,  unusual 
knowledge  of  the  world,  chamiing  personal  graces,  and  a 
character  of  rare  quality  —  powerful,  gentle  and  true.  That 
be  did  not  dissemble  nor  cloak  his  value  was  a  fault ;  but  those 
who  felt  entitled  to  censure  him,  merely  because  they  bad  no 
such  merits  to  be  aware  of,  were  somewhat  in  error.'" 

Besides,  almost  every  great  artist  is  egotistical,  and  Scott 
was  a  great  artist.  In  more  ways  than  one  this  was  true.  He 
could  instruct  the  baker  in  the  mysteries  of  making  bread,  and 
superintend  ably  the  roasting  of  a  ham ;  damn  his  delighted 
black  body-servant  for  hiding  everything  and  then  hiding 
himself ;  rave  at  an  admiring  guest  for  cutting  lettuce  instead 
of  rolling  it  round  his  fork,  or  lament  in  tragic  tones  at  whist 
that  he  had  to  play  against  three ;  and  the  next  moment  he 
would  be  analyzing  a  campaign  of  Turenne,  monologuing 
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inimitably  about  the  great  mea  he  had  met  in  Europe,  or 
criticizing  and  comparing  the  best  authors  of  French  prose. 
His  foibles  —  particularly  a  sensitiveness  of  temper,  an  ambition 
for  the  Presidency  and  a  fondness  for  relieving  heavy  thought 
with  light  words,  as  Marcy  did  with  light  snuff  —  were  numer- 
ous; the  openness  of  his  large  and  generous  nature,  superior 
to  the  prudence  of  smaller  minds,  prevented  his  concealing 
them;  certain  peculiarities  of  language  and  manner,  from  a 
delicacy  about  commas  to  a  fondness  for  literary  effects, 
were  easily  ridiculed ;  and  in  non-military  affairs  his  indiscr^ 
tion  was  now  and  then  glaring;  but  he  must  be  described 
emphatically  as  a.  soldier,  a  gentleman,  a  "character,"  a  great 
general  and  a  great  man.*" 

Distrusting  Tayler,  and  profoundly  alarmed  about  the 
«tuation  on  the  frontier,"  Polk  sent  for  Scott  on  May  13,  and 
conferred  upon  him  verbally  the  chief  command  in  Mexico; 
yet,  while  admitting  that  he  saw  proofs  of  experience  in  the 
General's  remarks,  he  pronounced  him  too  "scientific  and 
visionary,"  as  the  master  of  a  di£Scult  bu^ness  must  always 
appear  to  the  tyro."  Probably  be  knew  that  a  man  could  not 
become  a  soldier  overnight,  as  he  could  become  a  militia 
colonel  or  a  "statesman,"  or  —  in  Santa  Anna's  opinion  —  a 
professor  of  jurisprudence;  but  he  believed  that,  should 
fighting  really  need  to  be  done,  even  an  improvised  army 
would  make  "a  brisk  and  a  short  war  of  it,"  as  the  administra- 
tion paper  neatly  said,  and,  if  necessary,  dictate  a  peace  "in 
the  Halls  of  the  Montezumas."  Under  circumstances  like  these 
prevision  and  science  appeared  rather  superfluous.  The  only 
things  needful  were  to  march  now  and  triumph  to-morrow.** 

Scott,  however,  felt  that  waging  war  might  involve  military 
operations.  He  undertook  to  prove  by  elaborate  calculations 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  volunteers  could  not  at  the  best 
arrive  on  the  Rio  Grande  before  the  first  week  in  August; 
and,  since  that  would  be  the  rainy  season,  when  the  hoofs 
of  mules  and  horses  would  be  unfit  for  hard  use,  and  various 
other  difficulties  would  arise,  he  recommended  that  most  of 
the  new  troops,  after  remaining  under  instruction  at  salubrious 
points  in  the  United  States  during  the  summer,  should  be 
placed  upon  that  river  by  September  25,  so  as  to  make,  with 
the  volunteers  and  regulars  already  there,  25,000  or  possibly 
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30,000  heattby,  properly  equipped  and  more  or  less  trained 
soldiers,  ready  to  invade  Mexico  in  a  decisive  manner.  In 
the  execution  of  thb  plan  be  did  not  intend  to  shirk  or  dally .^ 
May  15  he  gave  the  chiefs  of  the  general  staff  directions  about 
throwing  supplies  of  all  kinds  upon  the  various  rendezvous 
in  advance  of  the  volunteers,  prompted  the  quartermaster 
general  to  obtain  wagons,  and  even  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  seasonably  obtaining  light  boats  for  the  navigation 
of  the  Rio  Grande,*" 

His  feeling  was,  however,  particularly  after  news  of  what 
he  called  Taylor's  "great  and  brilliant  victories"  arrived, 
that  it  would  not  seem  proper  — ■  especially  to  military  men  — 
for  him  to  supersede  that  officer  except  with  heavy  reinforce- 
ments; and  no  doubt  he  saw  it  would  scarcely  enhance  a 
prestige  that  was  dear  to  him  personally  and  invaluable  to 
him  as  the  commander-in-chief,  to  lie  idle  in  hot  mud  for  , 
several  months.  He  therefore  proposed  to  leave  Washington 
about  May  30,  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  troops  and 
supplies  en  route  and  at  the  rendezvous,  and  reach  the  scene 
of  action  a  little  before  them.'" 

Such  procrastination  di^;usted  Polk,  and  such  "schemes" 
annoyed  Marcy,  both  of  whom  doubtless  had  an  eye  on  political 
considerations.  Democratic  members  of  Congress  protested 
that  Scott  was  slow,  and  also  that,  if  successful  in  Mexico, 
he  would  be  the  ruin  of  their  party.  In  short,  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  get  rid  of  him.^*  May  19,  therefore,  without  saying 
a  word  to  Scott,  the  secretary  of  war  had  a  provision  attached 
to  the  bill  which  finally  became  the  law  of  June  18,  enabling 
the  Executive  to  appoint  an  officer  new  to  the  army  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  volunteers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war 
eliminate  Scott  entirely.  This  led  to  sharp  language  between 
Marcy  and  Scott.*" 

Marcy,  the  politician,  intimated  that  the  militia,  who  had 
gone  to  Taylor's  assistance  and  were  to  serve  only  three  months, 
must  have  a  chance  to  do  something,  and  Scott,  the  soldier, 
declined  to  take  the  field  if  liable  to  be  fired  on  from  the  rear. 
In  one  of  his  notes  the  General  remarked  that  he  had  taken 
for  lunch  merely  "a  hasty  plate  of  soup"  —  a  fact  that  really 
proved  his  extreme  devotion  to  the  business  in  hand ;  and  in 
another  he  specified  a  number  of  the  reasons  why  a  summer 
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campaign  was  not  feasible.  At  this  juncture,  too,  a  private 
note  of  his,  to  the  effect  that  no  eastern  man,  Whig  or  West 
Pointer  was  likely  to  be  given  a  commission,  turned  up  at  the 
White  House.  Folk  regarded  the  note  as  disrespectful,  and 
also  thought  the  expression  "fire  upon  my  rear"  was  a  reflection 
on  the  Executive,  Scott  protested  that  his  words  referred 
to  Marcy  and  the  members  of  Congress,  and  apparently  did 
all  he  could,  without  sacrificing  his  professional  convictions, 
to  satisfy  the  President ;  but  his  efforts  were  in  vain.*" 

The  army  on  the  Rio  Grande  was  now  out  of  danger ;  Taylor 
seemed  not  so  extremely  incompetent  after  all ;  and  Scott  was 
still  a  scientific,  visionary  schemer  and  a  promising  candidate 
for  the  chair  of  state,  whom  it  was  more  politic  to  disgrace 
than  to  honor.  Polk  decided  therefore  that  he  was  meddle- 
some, insubordinate,  hostile,  foolish,  vindictive  and  untrust- 
worthy, a  procrastinating  obstructionist,  and  above  all  a 
"violent  partisan";  and  on  May  25  he  received  orders  to 
stay  at  Washington  and  hasten  the  preparations.  His  cor- 
respondence with  Marcy  was  published.  The  big  dogs  and 
little  —  Blanche,  Tray  and  all  ^-  began  to  bark.  He  was 
called  a  farrier  general  for  speaking  of  hoofs,  and  "Marshal 
Tureen"  for  admitting  that  he  took  soup.  His  off-hand 
remarks  were  termed  flippant,  his  close  calculations  fussy, 
and  his  deliberate  plans  dilatory.  His  allusion  to  the  "rear," 
fully  justified  by  what  had  occurred  and  what  was  to  follow, 
seemed  even  to  some  friendly  critics  disrespectful  and  uncalled  ' 
for.  Political  intrigue,  not  war,  was  said  to  occupy  his  mind. 
The  General  has  "committed  suicide  with  a  goose-quill," 
announced  the  Boston  Courier;  Marcy  himself  confided  to 
a  friend  that  Scott  had  lost  a  position  he  would  never  be  able 
to  regain;  and  Taylor,  assigned  to  duty  with  his  new  brevet 
rank,"  was  continued  in  the  chief  command.^' 

All  this  while  the  administration  felt  extremely  anxious, 
on  both  domestic  and  international  grounds,  regarding  the 
Oregon  issue.  The  West,  which  Repretentati^■e  Graham  called 
"the  ruling  star"  in  Congress,  clamored  for  "fifty-four  forty  or 
fight."  Cass  admitted  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  sacrifice 
to  its  demand  his  preference  for  a  boundary  at  the  forty-ninth 
degree,  and  Polk's  yielding  to  the  same  pressure  is  readily 
understood.**     It  was  believed   that  England's   interest   in 
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peace  would  forbid  her  fighting  the  United  States  for  a. 
small  area  of  unrecognized  value,  and  the  Democratic  leaders 
probably  had  no  expectation  of  getting  into  a  war.  The 
British  Cabinet,  however,  had  its  public  to  deal  with,  and  felt 
that  it  could  not  live  a  day  should  it  appear  submissive  to 
American  "bullying."  Hence  on  February  4,  1846,  when 
the  United  States  finally  rejected  arbitration,  the  two  nations 
were  almost  at  the  grips.** 

Yet  each  contained  powerful  elements  favorable  to  accom- 
modation. The  strong  tone  of  the  American  government 
impressed  England,  and  Folk  realized  that  while  compromising 
on  the  lower  line  would  anger  the  Northwest,  an  opposite 
course  might  throw  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  disrupting 
his  party,  ruining  his  administration,  and  plunging  the  country 
into  an  abyss.  The  American  Congress,  like  the  people, 
took  a  more  and  more  serious  view  of  the  situation ;  and  the  rou 
of  the  "fifty-fout  forty"  men  subsided  into  a  growl.  On  a 
hint  from  the  United  States  Great  Britain  presented  in  May 
a  compromise  practically  similar  to  that  which  her  minister 
at  Washington  had  rejected  the  previous  year.  The  Senate, 
whose  advice  Polk  asked  in  order  to  escape  from  his  radical 
declarations,  recommended  the  acceptance  of  it  on  June  12, 
and  the  crisb  ended.** 

During  the  same  anxious  period  a  less  public  negotiation 
also  was  on  foot.  There  were  signs  of  a  revolution  in  Me}dco, 
and  it  behooved  Polk  to  consider  who  might  come  to  the  front. 
Fartas  and  Almonte  had  many  partisans,  and  both  were  hostile 
to  the  United  States;  but  Santa  Anna,  now  living  in  exile 
near  Havana  and  spending  his  time  on  gamecocks,  monte 
and  a  huge  mail  from  Mexico,  seemed  quite  likely  to  regain 
the  power ;  and  it  was  believed  that  his  intelligence,  ambition 
and  knowledge  of  his  country's  weakness,  combining  in  favor 
of  peace,  were  more  than  enough  to  offset  any  stirrings  of 
patriotic  enthusiasm  in  his  breast.  Reports  from  trustworthy 
sources  —  particularly  from  Slidell,  Consul  Dimond  at  Vera 
Cruz,  and  Consul  Black  at  Mexico  —  tended  to  support  this 
belief  -^  and  it  was  understood  also  that  past  actions  and  present 
circumstances  bound  Santa  Anna  to  oppose  all  European 
and  monarehicai  designs  upon  Mexico.  Not  having  begun 
the  conflict  with  the  United  States,  he  could  pronounce  peace 
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a  necessity,  it  was  thought,  and  throw  upon  Paredes  aJI  the 
odium  of  the  abortive  war.  Moreover  A.  J.  Atocha,  a  natural- 
ized American  citizen,  who  had  been  a  confidant  and  tool  of 
Santa  Anna,  had  assured  Polk  in  February  that  the  General, 
should  he  regain  power,  would  be  ready  to  treat.*  From  the 
despatches  of  the  Spanish  minister  at  Mexico  we  know  that 
it  was  impossible,  as  Polk  asserted,  to  prevent  a  man  possessing 
large  resources  from  landing  on  the  Mexican  coast;  and  it 
seemed  evident  that  Santa  Anna's  presence  in  the  country, 
should  he  fail  to  regain  power  and  make  a  treaty,  would  in 
all  probability  lead  to  a  distracting  civil  war.  On  the  day 
Polk  signed  the  war  bill,  an  order  ^  to  let  him  pass  through 
our  blockading  squadron  off  Vera  Cruz  was,  therefore,  issued 
to  Commodore  Conner." 

And  this  was  not  all.  Though  deeply  distrustful  of  Atocha, 
Folk  seems  to  have  derived  from  a  conversation  with  him  the 
idea  of  despatching  a  secret  emissary  to  Santa  Anna,  and  on 
the  evening  of  July  5  Commander  Mackenzie  of  the  United 
States  navy  arrived  at  Havana."  Two  days  later  he  passed 
three  hours  with  the  ex-dictator,  informing  him  of  the  order 
to  let  him  pass,  and  giving  him  the  substance  of  a  conversation 
with  Polk,  in  which  the  President  had  expressed  these  inter- 
esting sentiments :  first,  a  hope  of  seeing  the  General  once 
more  in  authority ;  secondly  a  desire  for  peace  - —  on  the 
basis  of  a  boundary  ma  the  Rio  Grande  and  thence  west, 
ample  payment  in  cash  for  the  territory  thus  transferred,  and 
permanent  friendly  relations  with  Mexico ;  and,  thirdly, 
a  willingness  to  stop  military  operations  and  send  a  minister, 
dould  Santa  Anna,  on  regaining  his  former  position,  be  willing 
to  negotiate." 

In  reply  the  General  drew  up  a  note,  which  was  copied  by 
Mackenzie  and  then  destroyed.  In  this  he  professed  liberal 
intentions  regarding  commerce  and  politics,  anti-monarchical 
and  anti-European  principles,  and  a  disposition  —  in  case 
the  United  States  would  promote  his  "patriotic  desires"  ^ — to 
respond  with  a  treaty  of  the  desired  sort.  Taylor,  he  said, 
must  promote  the  scheme  by  marching  to  Saltillo,  forcing 
Paredes  to  fight,  defeating  him,  and  then  advancing  perhaps 
to  San  Luis  PotosI,  so  as  to  constrain  the  Mexicans  of  all  parties 
to  recall  the  Hero  of  Tampico;   and  he  offered  valuable  hints 
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about  attacking  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz,  which  seemed  to 
attest  his  sincerity.  Mackenzie  then  took  his  leave,  and, 
impressed  hy  Santa  Anna's  military  suggestions,  transcended 
his  instructions  by  visiting  Taylor  on  the  way  home  —  thus 
rendering  himself  and  his  mission  unduly  conspicuous.** 

In  these  ways,  combining  diplomacy  and  force  as  he  loved 
to  do,  Polk  imagined  that  our  Mexican  crisis  had  been  fully 
met. 
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THE  LEADERS  ADVANCE 
May-September,  1846 

On  taking  possession  of  Matamoros  Taylor  pitched  his  tent 
in  the  shade  of  a  small  tree  about  half  a  mile  from  town,  and 
there  he  remained.  Dressed  in  attakapas  pantaloons  and 
a  linen  roundabout  he  sat  enthroned  on  a  box  cushioned  with 
an  Arkansas  blanket,  and  for  dinner-table  had  a  couple  of 
rough  blue  chests.  The  slight  pursuit  of  Arista  and  the  search 
for  concealed  ordnance,  arms  and  munitions  did  not  require 
his  persona]  attention.  June  6  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wilson 
with  his  four  companies  of  the  ITrst  Infantry,  Price's  company 
of  rangers  and  two  of  Bragg's  guns  under  Lieutenant  Thomas, 
the  future  "Rock  of  Chickamauga,"  marched  for  Reynosa, 
about  sixty  miles  distant  by  the  road,  which  had  asked  for  the 
protection  of  American  troops,'  and  on  the  fifteenth  Captain 
McCuUoch  and  his  company  were  sent  off  on  a  scouting 
expedition ;  but  the  General  had  ample  time  for  reflection, 
and  his  thoughts  were  not  entirely  agreeable.* 

Despite  newspaper  glorification,  the  low  opinion  of  his 
abilities  that  was  entertained  by  the  officers  must  have  im- 
pinged somewhat  upon  his  consciousness.  Captain  Lamard, 
in  fact,  believed  that  he  not  only  realized  his  inadequacy, 
but  longed  to  retire;  and  certainly  Taylor's  private  letters 
exhibited  the  profoundest  mental  discomfort.  Scott  should 
come,  he  insisted  over  and  over  again;  the  campaign  would 
be  a  failure,  and  the  officer  conducting  it  would  be  ruined.  . 
He  distrusted  the  intentions  of  the  administration,  and  b^ 
condemned  its  policy.  As  early  as  May  9  he  feared  too  many 
volunteers  —  whom  he  disliked — wwe  coming;  by  May  20 
he  knew  what  Gaines  had  done;  and  Scott's  letter  of  May 
18  informed  him  that  about  20,000  such  troops  were  "to  march 
upon  Mexico."  * 
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Under  this  head  all  his  fears  were  realized.  Mrst,  three- 
months  men  (militia)  sent  for  by  himself  in  April,  then  six- 
months  men  called  out  by  Gaines,  and  then  twelve-months 
men  raised  under  the  war  bill  poured  in-  By  June  3  his  army 
had  risen  to  nearly  8000.  Three  weeks  later  the  First  Ten- 
nessee Infantry  — .advance  guard  of  the  Congressional  troops 
—  appeared,  and  it  found  on  the  scene  six  regiments  from  Loui- 
siana, one  from  St.  Xiouis,  one  from  Kentucky,  seven  companies 
from  Alabama  and  twelve  or  fifteen  from  Texas.  All  of  the^ 
had  come  in  response  to  the  calls  of  Taylor  or  Gaines;  and 
some  had  been  on  the  ground  more  than  a  month.  In  all 
about  8000  of  these  two  classes  arrived,  and  in  accordance 
with  Taylor's  desire  nearly  all  of  them  —  except  a  very  few, 
who  agreed  to  serve  twelve  months  —  were  sent  home  abotit 
the  &rst  of  August,*  Before  they  took  their  leave,  at  least 
20,000  American  soldiers  were  on  the  Rio  Grande,  besides  tm 
inevitable  number  of  American  civilians  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  the  army  or  not  connected  at  all ;  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  their  subsistence  had  to  come,  of  course, 
from  the  United  States.* 

The  men  were  stationed  in  a  series  of  camps.  Ilie  best  of 
all  these  was  probably  at  Point  Isabel,  where  the  dry,  undulat- 
ing ground  and  fresh  breezes  made  for  health  and  comfort. 
Fort  Polk,  as  the  station  was  now  called,  included  about  fifty 
acres.  The  shallowness  of  the  harbor  impaired  the  con- 
venience of  the  Point  somewhat,  however;  and  the  primary 
camp  lay  three  or  four  miles  away  at  the  north  end  of  Brazos 
Island,  which  consisted  of  low  hills  on  the  side  toward  the 
mainland,  a  swamp  in  the  centre,  a  wreck-strewn  beach  on 
the  outer  side,  and  in  general  three  blades  of  grass  to  fifty 
square  feet  of  sand,  as  Lieutenant  George  B.  McClellan  wrote 
home.  Here,  too,  the  air  was  excellent ;  but  the  brackish 
water  caused  many  complaints,  and  the  sand  blew  into  every- 
thing —  hair,  nose,  eyes  and  food.  Marching  the  entire  length 
of  the  island  the  soldiers  found  themselves,  at  its  southern 
end,  about  eighty  yards  from  the  mainland,  waded  across  the 
bayou  or  strait  known  as  Boca  Chica,  and  after  going  about 
seven  miles  farther  came  to  another  camp  and  group  of  store- 
houses, ten  miles  or  so  from  their  point  of  departure,  called 
Mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  the  river  steamers  tied  up 
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or  anchored.'  Here,  as  at  Camp  Brazos,  the  ground  was 
"working  A  live  with  magotes  and  land  crabs,"  as  a  soldier  put 
it;  but  the  same  breezes  usually  tempered  the  heat.  Eight 
miles  from  the  Gulf  by  land  —  twenty-five  or  thirty  by  water 
—  one  came  to  Burrita,  a  cluster  of  huts  on  a  ridge  close  to 
the  stream,  and  this  high  ground  was  made  the  site  of  a  roomy 
camp.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  mite  of  swamp  lay  Camp  Belknap,  a  spot  fit  only  for 
the  snakes,  tarantulas,  centipedes,  fieas,  scorpions  and  ants 
that  infested  it.  Above  this  point  lay  several  more  camps,*  and 
still  others  enveloped  Matamoros.^ 

Except  Belknap  all  of  these  places  were  fairly  salubrious  for 
men  of  reasonable  prudence,  and  several  of  them  distinctly 
healthful ;  yet  considerable  sickness  prevailed.  At  Brazos 
Island  a  sort  of  dysentery  made  trouble,  and  by  some  the 
water  of  the  Rio  Grande  itself  was  thought  injurious.  Until 
May  13  no  funds  available  for  tents  had  been  within  the  reach 
of  Quartermaster  General  Jesup ;  and  after  this  difficulty  was 
removed,  feeling  that  he  could  not  wait  for  duck,  he  used 
common  muslin,  which  let  the  rain  through ;  and  many  of 
the  troops,  even  regulars,  had  no  protection  against  the  weatha 
except  a  screen  of  brush  or  a  blanket  thrown  over  a  bush. 
Measles  invaded  the  camps,  and  lying  on  the  damp  ground 
made  the  disease  fatal  in  many  instances.  What  was  worse, 
the  heedlessness  and  homesickness  of  the  volunteers  caused 
much  sickness  even  at  Point  Isabel.  The  regulars,  however, 
were  comparatively  healthy  and  contented.' 

The  heat,  softened  by  constant  breezes,  was  thought  by 
many  less  oppressive  than  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  though 
sometimes  men  fainted  at  the  drills.  Bathing  proved  a  valuable 
resource;  and  on  the  seashore  there  were  oysters,  crabs  and 
a  large  variety  of  beautiful  fish  to  catch  and  eat.  Stately 
processions  of  herons  and  scarlet-winged  flamingos  and  the 
chatter  of  jackdaws  and  many  other  birds  amused  the  soldins ; 
and  some  of  those  addicted  to  sport  discussed  the  project  of 
crossing  the  mosquitos  with  gamecocks,  we  are  told.  The 
roar  of  the  sea  and  the  mirages  along  the  river,  innumerable 
flowers,  the  solemn  burros  (donkeys)  almost  buried  by  their 
loads,  the  Mexicans  vending  eatables  at  exorbitant  prices, 
the  long  lines  of  tents  where  such  a  luxury  as  t^ts  existed, 
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target  ahootiog,  and  now  and  then  the  muffled  drum  helped 
occupy  one's  attention.  On  July  5  occurred  a  Sunday  and 
a  sermoD  —  the  last  of  the  campaign.  At  sunset  a  tremulous 
orange  haze  in  the  west  was  due,  followed  by  the  twinkling 
lights  of  the  camp,  that  were  so  agreeable  to  view  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  then  by  the  howling  of  wolves,  the  tenor  chorus 
of  the  swamps,  and  the  agonized  baritone  fugues  of  the  donkeys. 
It  was  now  time  for  singing,  story-telling  and,  above  all,  gam- 
bling —  perhaps  Old  Sledge  on  a  blanket,  perhaps  Chuckle- 
luck,  perhaps  monte,  perhaps  faro;  and  now  and  then  came 
a  fandango  (dance)  on  the  hard  ground  with  such  American 
and  Mexican  women  as  there  were.  The  camp  life  was  "a 
rough  furnace  and  a  hot  fire,"  wrote  Sergeant  Miller;  but 
the  novelty  of  it  soon  wore  off,  and  the  volunteers  grew 
discontented.^ 

They  had  come  for  glory  and  a  good  time,  and  were  having 
neither.  They  wanted  to  do  something,  and  to  do  it  at  once 
or  go  home.  One  at  least  of  them  believed  that  assignment 
to  garrison  duty  would  have  led  to  general  desertion.  Wherever 
they  were,  they  panted  to  be  somewhere  else.  Having  come 
to  gamble,  with  their  lives  for  a  stake,  they  clamored  to  have 
the  game  begin.  If  there  was  no  enemy  to  fight,  they  were 
ready  to  fight  friends ;  and  in  one  of  the  many  brawls  and  riots 
.  Colonel  Baker  was  shot  in  the  neck.  Four  or  five  months 
of  training  under  expert  officers  and  strict  discipline  were 
necessary  to  prepare  regulars  for  the  field ; '  and  naturally 
these  volunteers,  almost  wholly  alien  to  the  habits,  feelings 
and  efficiency  of  the  real  soldier,  often  felt  at  liberty  to  thwart 
and  even  defy  their  commander,  and  were  unable  to  cooperate 
with  him  intelligently  when  really  disposed  to  do  so.  In  spite 
of  positive  orders  they  wasted  ammunition  recklessly,  and 
Lieutenant  Meade  thought  a  day  passed  in  hb  tent  no  less 
perilous  than  a  stiff  battle." 

The  officers  were  very  similar.  One  brigadier  general 
came  with  a  light  buggy,  in  which  he  proposed  to  make  the 
campaign.  Another  had  enlisted  as  a  private,  and,  not  being 
deemed  worthy  to  command  the  company,  had  been  elected 
a  lieutenant;  but  the  executive  fiat  provided  him  with  quali- 
fications. "In  the  name  of  God,"  wrote  a  soldier  to  Senator 
Mien,  don't  let  Hamer  be  a  brigadier  general;  he  is, talented. 
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but  doesn't  dare  undertake  to  drill  a  squad ;  yet  the  commis- 
sion was  issued.*  PiUow,  another  of  the  same  rank,  ambitious 
to  figure  but  not  acquainted  with  his  proper  work,  did  what 
was  not  proper.  Some  of. the  volunteer  generals  on  horseback 
reminded  Lieutenant  Jamieson  of  the  line, 

"  Woe  to  the  mullein -stalk  that  came  id  our  way." 

Persons  of  a  mature  age,  who  had  bulked  large  at  home,  would 
not  stoop  to  plod  through  the  rudiments  of  a  new  profession. 
Even  good  officers  were  in  fear  of  the  letters  written  by  their 
men  and  the  revet^  that  might  be  taken  later,  should  real 
discipline  be  enforced ;  while  those  less  conscientious  threatened 
to  resign  if  kept  in  the  background,  stood  in  the  way  of  su- 
periors belonging  to  the  opposite  political  party,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  making  a  reputation,  or  even  took  part 
with  the  men  in  the  hope  of  getting  into  Congress  by  and  by." 
s/  In  short,  the  volunteers  were  all  one  costly  mass  of  ignorance, 
V^  confusion  and  insubordination,  said  Meade ;  whUe  the  regular 
s/  officers  felt  discouraged,  not  merely  by  discovering  that  civilians 
were  preferred  to  educated  soldiers  for  high  appointments, 
but  by  finding  themselves  in  the  shadow  and  even  under  the 
command  of  men  who  had  been  discharged  from  West  Point 
for  incapacity  or  from  the  army  for  gross  misconduct.'"  At 
the  height  of  this.  General  Taylor,  who  was  disqualified  by 
lack  of  experience  and  mental  discipline  for  organizing  an 
efficient  staff,  and  therefore  needed  to  use  his  own  eyes  and  his 
own  voice,  held  aloof.  "I  very  seldom  leave  my  tent,"  he 
wrote  on  July  25,  adding  helplessly,  "How  it  will  all  end  time 
alone  must  tell."  Besides,  every  mail  brought  letters  about 
the  Presidency  to  distract  his  attention," 

Probably  he  saw  he  had  blundered.  On  April  26  he  knew 
that  war  had  begun,  and  called  upon  Louisiana  and  Texas 
for  soldiers  with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  Mexico,  which  he 
must  have  believed,  under  the  circumstances,  that  his  govern- 
ment wished.  By  the  rules  of  the  service  it  was  then  his  duty, 
as  he  well  knew,  to  make  requisitions  for  everything  the 
campaign  would  require,"  and  a  zealous  commander,  gatiier- 
ing  —  as  Taylor  had  been  instructed  to  do  —  all  the  infor- 
mation he  could  find  regarding  the  local  conditions,  might 
reasonably  have  sent  on  to  Washington  with  it  an  able  officer 
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to  assist  the  department.  With  a  scorn,  however,  for  science 
and  vision  that  should  have  delighted  Polk,  Taylor  did  neither ; 
but,  assuming  that  the  Mexicans  would  not  fight  —  if  at  all  — 
north  of  the  mountains  beyond  Monterey,  he  determined  to 
advance  with  about  6000  men.  Unfortunately  he  neglected 
to  have  his  engineers  inspect  the  three  steamboats  on  which 
his  plan  depended,  and  these  proved  to  be  worm-eaten  and 
practically  useless." 

About  the  middle  of  June,  boats  for  the  Rio  Grande  began 
to  be  despatched  from  New  Orleans,  but  —  in  addition  to 
mishaps  at  the  coast  resulting  from  gales  and  the  freaks  of 
the  shifting  bars  —  a  serious  embarrassment  soon  occurred 
above.  A  direct  advance  against  Monterey  by  land  was 
deemed  impracticable,  because  the  route  lacked  water.  Taylor 
had  therefore  planned  to  have  his  troops  march  to  Camargo, 
the  head  of  navigation  toward  that  city,  and  send  their  supplies 
to  that  point  by  the  river ;  but  during  the  first  eleven  days 
of  July  rain  fell  heavily  and  flooded  the  country;  The  freshet, 
however,  ensured  a  sufficient  depth  in  the  Rio  Grande,  and  on 
July  6  the  Seventh  Infantry  set  out  for  Camargo.  The  dis- 
tance, called  about  120  miles  by  land,  was  more  than  twice 
as  long  by  water;  and  the  river  wandered  about  so  much  that 
according  to  humorous  natives  a  bird  could  never  get  across 
—  always  alighting  on  some  projection  of  the  bank  from  which 
it  had  risen.  It  proved  a  hard  task  for  the  light  and  feeble 
steamboats,  with  only  green  wood  for  the  boilers,  to  stem  the 
fierce  current ;  the  pilots  were  unacquainted  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  such  navigation ; "  and  in  making  one  of  the  sharp 
turns  a  boat  was  frequently  caught  by  the  current,  and  swept 
downstream  or  against  the  bank  —  breaking  the  rudder 
perhaps." 

But  in  one  way  or  another  the  steamers  puffed  ahead  past 
great  cornfields,  and  occasionally  there  was  a  small  village, 
where  the  people  stared  in  wonder  at  the  strange  craft,  and  the 
girls  laughed  and  shouted  to  see  the  soldiers  throw  kisses  to 
them.  After  some  200  miles  of  this  came  Reynosa  on  a  high 
limestone  point,  dominated  by  a  heavy,  stunted  church  tower 
like  an  ancient  castle;  and,  farther  along,  the  mouth  of  the 
Alcantro  was  passed.  The  country  became  still  better  now, 
with  fertile  valleys  running  back  to  the  tablehtnds ;  and  not 
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only  corn  but  potatoes,  wheat,  beans,  and  cotton  could  be 
seen.  Forty  miles  of  such  a  landscape,  and  the  steamboats 
entered  the  San  Juan ;  and  after  struggling  on  for  three  or 
four  more  they  stopped  early  on  July  14  at  Camargo,  where 
Captain  Miles,  who  commanded  the  regiment,  sent  at  once 
for  the  alcalde,  an  official  who  acted  as|mayor,  judge  and 
pater  familiag  in  a, Mexican  town,  and  formally  took  possession. 
The  rest  of  the  regular  infantry  pursued  the  same  poute^as 


East  as  possible,  and  on  July  30  most  of  the  volunteers  were 
ordered  to  do  so." 

August  4  Taylor  himself  embarked,  and  the  next  day  artillei^- 
and  infantry  began  to  advance  by  the  southern  shore  of  the 
river.  The  road  was  in  places  deep  with  mud  or  covered  with 
water ;  thick  chaparral  cut  off  the  friendly  breeze ;  the  intense 
heat  felled  many  a  soldier,  and  thirst  tormented  all  who  re- 
tained their  senses ;  but  after  a  time  the  plan  of  moving  by 
night  lessened  the  suffering,  and  at  last  the  painful  march  was 
achieved.  The  cavalry  and  wagons  also  proceeded  in  due 
course  to  the  general  rendezvous ;  ^  and  meanwhile  Mier,  a 
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bill  town  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Rio  Grande,  was 
occupied  without  resistance  on  July  31." 

Camargo,  a  place  of  perhaps  5000  inhabitants,  was  said  to  be 
some  400  miles  from  the  Gulf  by  water.  It  stood  well  up  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  here  about  one  hundred  yards  in 
width;  but  the  recent  freshet,  rising  to  an  unprecedented 
height,  had  nearly  destroyed  it,  replacing  houses  and  gardens 
with  about  a  foot  of  mud.  This  was  dug  away,  and  the  banks 
were  cleared  of  vegetation;  "acres  and  acres"  of  tents 
rose;  and  by  the  end  of  August  some  15,000  men  were  en- 
camped along  the  San  Juan  for  a  distance  of  three  miles  or 
so  up  and  down  and  several  hundred  yards  back,  while  a 
quantity  of  stores  that  dumfounded  the  Mexicans  and  satisfied 
Taylor,  was  gradually  piled  up.  Worth,  who  had  returned 
to  his  brigade  at  the  end  of  May,  commanded  the  place  and 
insisted  on  firm  discipline.  No  American  trader  was  tolerated ; 
and  all  persons  caught  smuggling  liquor  into  camp  suffered 
"a  punishment  cruel  to  use  on  tender  skins."  " 

"niis  was  well,  but  it  did  not  redeem  the  situation.  Natives 
r^arded  Camargo  as  the  sickliest  point  in  the  region,  and  the 
freshets  had  made  it  worse.  Every  breath  of  air  raised  a 
stifling  cloud  of  dust  from  the  dried  and  pulverized  mud. 
Barren  hills  of  limestone  cut  off  the  breeze  to  a  great  extent 
and  concentrated  the  fierce  heat,  frequently  sending  the  mer- 
cury in  "  this  hottest  of  all  hot  places,"  as  a  soldier  called  the 
town,  to  112  degrees.  Scorpions,  tarantulas,  mosquitos  and 
centipedes  abounded.  There  was  a  plague  of  small  frogs. 
"Last  night  the  ants  tried  to  cany  me  off  in  my  sleep,"  wrote 
a  soldier.  The  only  drinking  water  came  from  the  San  Juan, 
and  it  made  trouble.  The  ignorance  of  the  volunteers  about 
caring  for  their  health  was  fairly  matched  by  that  ot  their 
officers  and  medical  men.  Days  of  sweltering  under  a  cruel 
sun,  with  nothing  to  do  and  apparently  nothing  to  hope  for, 
were  followed  by  cool  nights  and  heavy  dews,  the  heart-rending 
groans  of  the  sick,  and  the  yelping  of  numberless  prairie  wolves. 
In  almost  all  the  volunteer  regiments  at  least  one  third  of 
the  men  were  ill,  wrote  Meade,  and  in  many  of  them,  one  half. 
The  three  volleys  at  the  graves  became  well-nigh  a  continuous 
roll;  and  the  "dead  march"  was  played  so  often  that,  as  an 
officer  said,   the  very  birds  knew  it.     The  First  Tennessee, 
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originally  1040  prime  young  fellows,  was  reduced  by  deaths 
and  discharges  to  less  than  500.  "Oh,  what  a  horror  I  have 
for  Camargo,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  generals ;  "  jt  is  a  Yawning 
Grave  Yard";  a  thousand  soldiers  torn  and  mangled  on  the 
battlefield  would  be  nothing  to  its  suffering  and  dying  regiments." 

And  all  this  appears  to  have  been  unnecessary.  As  we  have 
seen,  Taylor  had  no  intention  of  using  more  than  about  6000 
men  in  the  near  future ;  and  there  were  salubrious  places  not 
only  near  the  Gulf  but  near  Camargo.  No  local  maladies 
prevailed  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  said  Meade.  "There 
are  no  causes  for  disease,"  wrote  Captain  Henry.  The  climate 
of  that  region,  said  an  Illinois  officer,  equalled  in  salubrity  the 
climate  of  "any  Western  state."  Reynosa  was  described  by 
the  General  Sedgwick  of  Civil  War  days  as  perfectly  healthy. 
Mier,  selected  the  following  year,  with  a  particular  view  to 
salubrity,  as  the  site  of  a  camp  for  instruction,  lay  near  by  on 
the  road  to  Monterey;  and  Cerralvo,  farther  along  on  the 
same  route,  was  a  kind  of  Eden.  The  best  comment  on  what 
the  General  did  is  what  the  General  himself  said.  His  first 
duty,  he  told  Senator  Crittenden,  was  to  place  the  troops  in 
a  healthful  situation.^^ 

During  all  this  while,  Mexico,  too,  had  been  preparing  for 
the  war,  and  .preparing  characteristically.  Paredes  began 
with  good  intentions,  a  serious  and  fairly  honorable  Cabinet, 
and  sound  ideas  of  economy.  Though  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
very  strong  either  physically  or  intellectually,  his  many  scars 
and  the  bull-like  expression  of  his  face  inspired  respect  and 
caution.  He  lived  quietly  and  honestly,  and  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  thought  Mexico  had  a  better  prospect 
of  being  well  governed  than  at  any  previous  period  since  1821. 
It  was  the  dictator's  hope  that  such  a  policy  and  a  bold  cam- 
paign against  the  Americans  would  rally  the  country  to  his 
banner. '" 

About  April  1,  as  we  already  know,  he  gave  orders  to  attack 
Taylor.  In  May  he  severed  all  consular  relations  with  the 
United  States.^'  June  6  the  new  Congress  met ;  and  Faredss, 
in  openii^  the  session,  announced  that  the  time  had  come  to 
declare  war,  and  summoned  all  Mexicans  to  the  support  of 
the  country.  Six  days  later  he  was  elected  President  aa  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  action  of  the  American  epvemment 
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regarding  war  with  Mexico  was  made  known  by  the  official 
Diario.  On  the  sixteenth  Tornel  —  the  enemy  of  the  United 
States  and  worse  enemy  of  his  own  country,  who  had  now 
wormed  himself  into  the  war  department  in  place  of  Almonte 
—  proposed  to  Congress  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  on  July 
6  Paredes  proclaimed,  as  Congress  had  voted  five  days  before, 
that  Mexico  would  repel  the  aggression  and  invasion  of  the 
Americans.  It  was  further  stated  that  besides  completing 
the  Permanent  and  Active  corps,  the  government  would  create 
additional  forces  to  serve  during  the  war.  A  million  dollars 
were  supplied  by  the  clergy  to  pay  for  a  campaign.  Paredes 
obtained  permission  to  command  the  army  in  person,  and  his 
intention  to  do  so  was  publicly  announced.'" 

But  as  usual  the  war  plans  ended  mostly  in  talk.  Except 
at  the  far  distant  north,  denunciation  of  the  United  States 
moderated  somewhat,  and  even  at  Mexico  bragging  lost  a  part 
of  its  flavor;^'  yet,  though  really  discouraged,  people  would 
not  recognize  the  war  as  anything  very  serious.  After  news 
of  Arista's  defeat  arrived  at  the  capital,  the  shiver  of  astonish- 
ment and  disgust  lasted  for  a  time;  but  the  glib  fellows  in 
the  caffe  were  soon  remarking,  "Well,  that's  over;  that  won't  ' 
happen  again."  Explanations  abounded.  After  all,  Arista 
was  only  making  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  it  was  pointed  out. 
"Such  is  the  fortune  of  war;  a  defeat  to-day  and  glory  to- 
morrow," remarked  one  of  the  generals.  The  hour  chosen  by 
Providence  to  give  the  W(*ld  a  lesson  by  terribly  punishing 
the  aggressive  Americans  has  not  yet  arrived,  explained  the 
governor  of  San  Luis  Potosf,  Reverses  have  occurred,  but 
they  can  easily  be  repaired  and  will  be,  the  minister  of  war 
assured  Congress  airily ;  and  moreover  the  enemy  had  suffered 
most  severely,  it  was  believed.  Even  the  evacuation  of  Mata- 
moFos  was  eclipsed  by  domestic  politics.  The  triangular 
difficulties  between  Scott,  Gaines  and  the  American  govern- 
ment were  cited  as  illustrating  the  state  of  discipline  in  our 
army.  The  wreck-strewn  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  billows  laden  with  boxes  and  barrels  afforded 
no  little  encouragement ;  and  editorials  from  the  London  Times, 
proving  in  detailvtbe  hopelessness  and  risk  of  an  American 
attack  upon  Mexico,  were  translated  and  printed  by  the  official 
journal,* 
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So  the  nation  took  heart.  Its  case  did  not  look  desperate 
after  all.  Heroics  appeared  unnecessary.  The  military  men 
have  seized  the  country,  thoughtful  citizens  reflected;  let 
them  defend  it.  The  people  did  not  fly  to  arms.  The  depart- 
ments opened  their  strong  boxes  by  only  a  chink  or  not  at  all. 
"A  dreadful  and  cruel  lethargy  has  buried  the  Republic," 
exclaimed  El  l-ndicador.  How  the  Mexicans  could  be  roused, 
nobody  knew.  To  proclaim  a  levSe  en  masse  and  place  a  weapon 
in  every  band  seemed  politically  dangerous.  Paredes,  observ- 
ing that  his  plan  to  go  north  received  the  cordial  endorsement 
of  his  enemies,  and  fully  warned  that  his  departure  would  be  the 
signal  for  an  uprising,  dared  not  set  out;  and  as  for  the  idea 
of  British  aid,  upon  which  great  expectations  had  been  erected, 
the  minister  of  England  gave  lectures  instead  of  promises.™ 

Indeed,  Paredes  found  himself  struggling,  not  merely  to 
achieve,  but  even  to  survive.  Knowing  well  that  his  political 
existence  depended  upon  paying  the  army,  he  devoted  all  the 
revenues  to  it  from  the  first,  and  made  every  exertion  to  solve 
the  all-important  problem  of  money.  In  March  he  tried  to  bor- 
row heavily  on  the  security  of  Church  property,  but  failed.  In 
May  the  payment  of  all  treasury  obligations  was  suspended,  and 
a  cut  in  pensions  and  salaries  made ;  but  the  principal  results 
were  to  anger  multitudes  already  offended  by  his  econ'  mies, 
destroy  credit,  paralyze  business,  and  call  forth  an  emphatic 
protest  from  the  British  legation.  On  the  principle,  perhaps, 
of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  the  cj'nical  Iturbe,  one  of 
the  corrupt  jobbers  in  government  contracts,  was  appointed 
minister  of  the  treasury ;  and  extraordinary  powers  to  raise 
funds  were  conferred  upon  the  President  by  Congress.  But 
this  very  law  shielded  private  and  Church  property,  and  there 
was  no  help  in  laying  taxes  that  could  not  be  collected.  Be- 
sides, the  army  was  now  but  a  fragile  staff.  The  defeats  of  the 
north  had  smitten  its  confidence  and  prestige;  being  badly 
paid.jt  was  unreliable;  and  it  really  preferred  Santa  Anna, 
the  natural  chief  of  its  unprincipled  and  rapacious  officers.^ 

Paredes  counted  upon  the  monarchical  party.  Beyond  a 
doubt  he  aimed  to  place  it  in  power.^'  Alaman,  an  avowed 
advocate  of  that  policy,  was  not  only  his  principal  adviser  but 
the  chief  editor  of  a  monarchist  newspaper,  El  Tiempo,  set 
up  at  this  time  and  protected  by  the  government;    and  the 
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convocaioria  summoning  the  new  Congress,  prepared  by 
Alam£n,  pointed  in  the  same  direction.  But  his  party  had  no 
"substantial  plan,"  as  the  British  minister  well  said,  and  the 
idea  commanded  no  popular  support.  To  the  army  it  meant 
a  permanent  throne  in  the  place  of  a  Presidential  chair  to 
which  every  successful  genera!  might  aspire,  and  imported 
troops  instead  of  Mexicans  behind  the  foreign  prince ;  while 
the  departments,  under  the  pretence  that  local  interests  were 
neglected  but  mainly  to  facilitate  access  to  the  public  treasury, 
turned  away  from  even  the  idea  of  a  centralized  republic 
toward  a  revival  of  Federalism.  The  convocatoria,  which 
denied  Congressional  representation  to"  six  sevenths  of  the 
people,  was  generally  and  furiously  denounced  as  an  open 
rupture  with  the  nation ;  and  Archbishop  Posada,  the  strongest 
support  of  the  monarchists,  fell  sick  and  passed  away.  Paredes 
fouad  it  wise,  therefore  —  in  fact,  unavoidable  —  to  declare 
for  the  Republic.  But  his  action  seemed  a  confesaon  of  weak-  ■ 
ness,  dishoDesty  and  inconsistency;  and  this  impression  was 
deepened  by  a  futile  decree  against  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  a  vain  endeavor  to  gain  the  support  of  Fedraza,  who  led 
the  conservative  wing  of  the  Federalists." 

Numerous  other  difficulties  embarrassed  the  President,  Like 
all  the  successful  revolutionary  leaders,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  the  promises  he  had  made.  It  was  complained  that  he  did 
not  protect  northern  Mexico  against  the  Indians.  His  adjust- 
ment of  the  foreign  debt  raised  a  loud  clamor.  Many  charged 
that  bis  bringing  the  principal  military  forces  to  the  capital 
had  laid  the  frontier  open  to  the  Americans,  and  he  was  accused 
of  using  them  still  as  his  personal  bodyguard.  The  Army 
of  Reserve  is  too  much  reserved ,  cried  the  Monitor  Rejmblicano ; 
and  over  and  over  again  the  opposition  press  demanded  that 
he  should  take  the  field,  which  nobody  believed  he  intended 
to  do.** 

By  June  the  spirit  of  revolt,  which  had  shown  itself  early 
in  February,  seemed  formidable.  Almonte,  who  had  left  the 
Cabinet  ostensibly  because  opposed  to  monarchical  designs, 
was  believed  to  be  at  work  for  himself,  and  Santa  Anna  was 
known  to  be  plotting.  The  President's  ability  fell  conspicu- 
ously short  of  his  needs,  and  he  clouded  with  drink  such  talents 
as  he  possessed.    His  weak  and  vacillating  course  fortified 
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every  enemy,  and  estranged  almost  every  sensible  friend ;  and 
it  came  to  be  felt,  even  by  those  hostile  to  the  monarchical 
idea,  that  a  more  energetic  ruler  must  be  found.  In  short, 
six  months  after  taking  the  reins  Paredes  had  no  real  strength 
whatever.     The  door  stood  actually  ajar  for  a  new  revolution.** 

Preparations  for  such  a  change  had  then  been  going  on  for 
a  long  while.  In  the  London  Times  of  February  10,  1846,  its 
correspondent  at  Mexico  had  said  that  Santa  Anna's  coming 
into  power  again  "would  be  regarded  by  all  classes  as  the 
greatest  affliction  that  could  befall  the  nation,"  and  other 
good  observers  entertained  similar  opinions.  The  Federalists 
in  particular  dislike  I  him.  But  on  February  20  a  protest 
of  his  against  monarchical  schemes  appeared  in  print  at  Mexico, 
and  newspapers  were  soon  advocating  his  return.**  Farias, 
leader  of  the  radical  Federalists,  was  easily  won  over  by  a 
patriotic  letter  full  of  penitence  and  unselfish  zeal,  and  with 
RejSn  as  intermediary  an  alliance  of  his  faction  and  the  Santan- 
nistas,  based  upon  the  idea  of  uniting  army  and  people,  was 
at  length,  with  much  difficulty,  brought  about.  Almonte 
joined  the  combination;  by  the  first  of  April  it  planned  to 
"pronounce"  at  Vera  Cruz;  and  although  disagreement 
regarding  the  terms  of  the  plan  and  a  dispute  whether  Santa 
Anna  or  Almonte  should  be  named  the  leader  prevented  this 
action,  Juan  Alvarez,  who  had  been  a  turbulent  parti.san 
fighter  in  the  Acapulco  region  ever  since  1821,  and  was  cogni- 
zant of  this  conspiracy,  inaugurated  a  revolution,  April  15, 
in  favor  of  a  provisional  triumvirate :  Santa  Anna,  Herrera 
and  Rincon.^ 

Santa  Anna  insisted  upon  his  own  views,  and  Almonte, 
whom  Paredes  appointed  minister  to  France  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  him  and  then  obligingly  detained  at  Havana  by  with- 
holding funds  for  the  journey,  yielded.  In  May  Paredes.  put 
Farias  and  fifteen  other  suspected  men  into  prison,  and  this 
enabled  them  to  plot  at  their  leisure.  On  the  twentieth  of 
that  month  all  the  scheming  came  to  a  head  at  Guadalajara, 
where  the  people  cried,  "  I'iva  la  liepublica!  Death  to  the 
foreign  prince!"  The  officers  despatched  against  them  proved 
unsuccessful.*^  The  country  was  soon  like  a  tossing  sea ;  and 
insurrections,  attempted  or  planned,  showed  thejnselves  at 
various  places.** 
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The  government  now  proceeded  to  commit  suicide.  Paredes 
announced  that  be  was  going  to  make  his  long  deferred  cam- 
paign against  the  Americans.  About  4000  troops  marched 
for  the  north  —  really  destined,  it  was  believed,  for  Guada- 
lajara —  and  near  the  end  of  July  Vice  President  Bravo  re- 
luctantly accepted  the  reins  of  government.  It  was  hoped 
to  rally  the  conservatives  to  his  support,  and  to  that  end  he 
proclaimed  on  August  3  the  revival  of  the  constitution  (Organic 
Bases)  that  had  been  in  force  during  the  Presidency  of  Herrera, 
while  urgent  appeals  for  union  and  harmony  were  put  forth 
by  the  new  ministers.  It  was  hoped  also  to  conclude  the  war, 
Paredes  had  wished  to  do  this  in  May,  and  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  had  indirectly  proposed  to  Consul  Black  that  a  minister 
should  be  sent  by  the  United  States;  but  the  government 
finally  concluded  that  the  matter  was  "too  delicate."  The 
new  Executive,  however,  had  not  committed  himself  in  favor 
of  war  as  the  President  had,  and  it  was  understood  that  his 
administration  fully  intended  to  end  the  conflict." 

Bravo's  course  alarmed  the  conspirators,  for  many  of  the 
Federalists,  besides  distrusting  Santa  Anna,  believed  the 
Organic  Bases  could  be  made  over  into  a  satisfactory  con- 
stitution. Nobody  felt  sure,  however,  that  such  was  the  real 
intention  of  Paredes;  the  new  Cabinet  did  not  please  the 
radicals;  the  revolution  had  gone  so  far  it  could  not  easily 
be  stopped ;  and  when  word  came  on  the  third  of  August 
that  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz  had  pronounced  for  Santa 
Anna,  General  Salas,  the  comandante  general  at  Mexico, 
who  was  believed  to  be  a  firm  supporter  of  the  government, 
declared  at  the  "citadel"  the  following  night  —  with  the 
concurrence  of  Farias  —  for  Santa  Anna  and  federation, 
citing  particularly  as  excuses  the  monarchical  designs  of  the 
administration  and  its  failure  to  prosecute  the  war.  Paredes, 
who  had  remained  secretly  in  town,  hastily  set  oif  now  to 
bring  back  his  troops;  but  the  second  in  command  of  his  escort 
betrayed  him,  and,  overtaken  by  a  cavalry  regiment  despatched 
by  Salas,  the  man  who  had  boasted  that  at  any  rate  his  fall 
would  be  no  comedy,  was  brought  back  to  town  by  the  ear,  so 
to  speak,  like  a  truant  schoolboy." 

Bravo,  having  few  men  and  no  artillery,  could  not  resist, 
and  his  retirement  on  the  sixth  of  August  left  Salas  in  supreme 
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de  facto  command,*^  pledged  only  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  United  States  and  assemble  Congress,  but  really  destined, 
as  his  organ  modestly  assured  an  indifferent  public,  to  open 
"a  new  epoch,  an  epoch  of  liberty,  of  movement  and  of  life, 
an  epoch  of  deeds  and-  realities  and  not  of  fraudulent  and  vain 
promises."  "Federation,  Santa  Anna  and  Texas,"  was  his 
motto.  An  abundance  of  reassuring  laws,  and  especially  the 
annulment  of  all  edicts  repressing  the  liberty  of  the  newspapers, 
a  restoration  of  curtailed  pensions  and  salaries,  and  the  procla- 
mation of  a  [>olitical  amnesty  relieved  anxious  minds ;  and  the 
spring  of  patriotism  was  touched  by  summoning  all  Mexicans 
to  unite  against  the  invader.  Salas,  however,  counted  only 
as  a  herald ;   it  was  time  for  the  hero  to  appear.'* 

Early  in  the  forenoon  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  a  salvo 
of  artillery  from  the  fortress  of  Ulfla  at  Vera  Cruz  announced 
the  advent  of  something  unusual.  At  about  nine  o'clock 
a  "crack"  regiment,  the  Eleventh  Infantry,  marched  down  to 
the  customhouse,  and  after  manoeuvring  for  some  hours 
was  formed  by  dint  of  cuffing  into  two  lines,  which  faced  each 
other  and  extended  to  the  "Palace";  and  finally,  at  a  quarter 
before  one,  a  well-groomed  and  somewhat  portly  man  in  the  full 
uniform  of  a  Mexican  major  general  came  up  from  the  wharf 
between  the  lines.  He  stood  about  five  feet  and  ten  inches  in 
height,  looked  forty  years  old  though  really  fifty-one,  seemed 
capable  of  great  endurance,  and  bore  himself  with  an  air  of 
blended  suavity  and  command.  "The  Flower  of  Merico," 
a  very  young  and  very  pretty  little  blonde,  his  wife,  preceded 
him  on  the  arm  of  an  officer,  and  a  retinue  followed  in  hb 
wake.** 

The  guns  of  Ulfla  boomed  again;  such  of  the  soldiers  as 
chose,  fired  their  muskets  or  saluted ;  but  not  a  viva  was 
heard.  The  young  and  pretty  woman  pouted  at  the  cool 
reception.  The  glittering  dark-gray  eyes  of  her  husband 
clouded ;  his  dignified  and  courtly  manner  seemed  a  little 
disturbed ;  and  his  tawny  face,  whereon  a  studied  graciousness 
and  self-control  could  not  hide  from  a  close  observer  the  marks 
of  duplicity,  treachery,  avarice  and  sensuality,  seemed  to  grow 
black.  But  he  went  on  to  the  palace ;  and  presently,  as  he  sat 
there  surrounded  by  officers  in  more  or  less  brilliant  uniforms, 
a  tinman,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  people,  lectured  him 
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roundly  on  his  past  misdeeds.  Such  was  the  homew^oining 
of  "The  Illustrioua  General,  Benemft-ito  de  la  Patria,  the 
Most  Excellent  Senor,  Don  Antonio  L6pez  de  Santa  Anna," 
"Champion  of  Independence,  Hero  of  Tampico,  Immortal 
Commander,"  as  he  was  officially  styled ;  ^  and  such  was 
"  the  most  pronounced  enthusiasm "  with  which,  according  to 
Almonte,  the  people  received  him.** 

Santa  Anna  put  forth  at  once  an  allocution  to  the  troops, 
which  exhibited  in  proper  style  the  ecstatic  joy  that  he  ex- 
perienced on  finding  himself  among  such  devoted  patriots; 
and  a  manifesto,  composed  by  Re}6n,  laid  his  programme 
before  the  public.  The  latter  address  rambled  somewhat, 
and  even  J.  F.  Ramirez  said  he  could  not  gather  its  meaning ; 
but  it  declared  plainly  against  monarchy  and  ecclesiastical 
domination.  "Habits  of  passive  obedience  no  longer  exist," 
the  paper  said ;  "and  if  there  remains  a  sentiment  of  religion, 
time  has  undermined  the  power  of  the  directors  of  consciences. " 
Peace,  democracy  and  "the  concert  of  the  army  and  the 
people"  were  said  to  be  the  General's  political  principles,  and 
he  declared  himself  "the  slave  of  public  opinion."  As  for 
the  past,  his  mistakes  as  a  ruler  had  been  due  to  circumstances 
and  errors  of  judgment;  and  in  regard  to  the  future,  "Mexi- 
cans," he  exclaimed,  "there  was  a  day,  and  my  heart  expands 
with  the  recollection,  when,  leading  forward  the  popular 
masses  and  the  army  to  demand  the  rights  of  the  nation,  I 
was  hailed  by  you  with  the  enviable  title.  Soldier  of  the  People, 
Allow  me  again  to  take  it,  nevermore  to  be  given  up,  and  to 
devote  myself,  until  death,  to  the  defence  of  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  republic."  At  the  same  time,  as  a  pledge 
of  sincerity,  he  advised  restoring  the  federal  constitution  of  1824, 
and  giving  the  new  Congress  full  control  over  the  executive.** 

Having  thus  placed  himself  before  the  country,  Santa  Anna 
proceeded  to  his  pretty  house  at  Manga  de  Ciavo,  about 
sixteen  miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  thence  to  his  more  preten- 
tious country-seat.  El  Encero,  a  little  way  below  Jalapa. 
By  this  time  —  so  it  was  reported  to  excuse  the  suspension 
of  his  journey  and  perhaps  to  remind  the  public  of  his  part 
in  the  war  with  France  —  the  stump  of  his  leg  had  become 
painful;  but  in  reality  he  paused  to  consider  the  situation. 
In  that  he  did  well.     Hb  position  was  extremely  critical.^*' 
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Santa  Anna  did  not  merely  enjoy  an  occasional  game  of 
chance;  he  waa  a  gambler  through  and  through.  He  did  not 
merely  stoop  now  and  then  to  see  two  game  birds  prove  their 
mettle ;  he  waa  essentially  a  "  sporting  man."  Not  without  rea- 
son did  the  London  Atlas  refer  to  him  as  "that  very  sorry  hero 
but  most  determined  cock-fighter."  Possessing  the  strong, 
he  possessed  also  the  weak  points  of  this  type.  He  was  not' 
only  uneducated,  but  incapable  of  study.  He  could  improvise 
variations  on  a  given  theme  with  astonishing  volubility, 
throwing  back  —  wonderfully  elaborated  —  an  idea  suggested 
to  him ;  but  he  was  not  a  thinker.  He  could  shuffle  and  deal 
current  political  notions  most  shrewdly,  but  his  only  principle, 
either  political  or  moral,  was  that  having  accidentally  pro- 
claimed the  republic  of  Mexico,  he  owned  it.  He  understood 
the  shallow  and  selfish  manoeuvres  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
lived,  but  had  no  deep  insight,  and  found  it  much  easier  to  do 
things  than  to  perceive  what  needed  to  be  done.  His  power 
to  dupe  others  grew  mainly,  perhaps,  from  being  a  dupe  him- 
self. He  was  in  statesmanship  only  by  force  of  circumstances ; 
and  he  always  bated  a  business  like  that,  for  it  perplexed  and 
wearied  his  passionate,  untrained  character.  In  a  critical 
Mexican  situation  his  narrow  but  intense  perspicacity,  his 
unreflecting  but  unequalled  quickness,  his  recldess  but  in- 
genious adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  his  magnetic  skill 
in  "reaching"  and  combining  men  governed  by  self-interest 
gave  him  for  the  time  being  an  immense  advantage,  and, 
when  viewed  under  the  dazzling  arc  lights  of  prestige  and 
power,  seemed  truly  brilliant ;  but  his  ability  waa  essentially 
thin,  short-sighted  and  weak.  Indeed  Consul  Campbell,  who 
saw  him  at  Havana  without  his  trappings,  declared  that 
in  any  American  village  of  a  thousand  persons  he  would  be 
thought  intellectually  feeble.  Intellectually  undeveloped  he 
certainly  was.** 

In  the  present  instance  he  had  supposed  in  the  Mexican 
style  that  a  phrase  was  a  philosophy,  that  a  catchword  was 
a  magical  formula,  that  an  eloquent  peroration  would  be  as 
■mighty  after  he  had  been  found  out  aa  it  had  been  before, 
that  a  profession  of  repentance  would  erase  long  years  of 
deliberate  bad  conduct ;  ^  and  from  the  hour  of  setting  foot 
upon  Mexican  soil  his  mistake  had  been  growing  every  hour 
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more  evident.  Only  the  army  felt  confidence  in  him,  and  that 
not  altogether,  for  he  now  called  himself  a  Federalist,  and  the 
Federalists  aimed  to  substitute  for  the  army  a  citizen  soldiery 
called  the  National  Guard."  After  the  experience  of  many 
sad  years,  "people"  and  "army"  could  no  more  unite  than 
6il  and  water.  Owing  to  suspicions  that  resembled  those  of 
the  army,  the  moderates  also  held  aloof;  and  although  the 
country  in  general,  aware  of  his  preeminent  energy  and  re- 
sourcefulness and  reduced  to  the  unhappy  necessity  of  fighting 
fire  with  fire,  consented  to  bis  resumption  of  power,  it  did  not, 
even  when  somewhat  reassured  by  bis  connection  with  Farias, 
trust  him."  How  can  be  speak  truth  who  has  no  truth  in 
his  heart?  men  asked;  and  he  himself  could  feel  what  the 
answer  was.*' 

As  to  FaHas  and  his  party  of  extreme  democrats,  who  were 
good  enough  in  Santa  Anna's  opinion  for  servants  but  not  for 
masters,  they  evidently  intended  to  control  him,  which  could 
not  be  tolerated  long;  and  as  to  relations  with  the  United 
States,  the  people  seemed  far  more  bent  upon  war  than  a  mere 
gamester  could  have  supposed.  Moreover,  to  declare  now 
for  peace  **  looked  very  much  like  playing  into  the  hands  of 
ex-President  Herrera,  the  champion  and  martyr  of  that  cause, 
round  whom  aii  opposition  party  of  citizens,  military  men  and 
journalists  was  gathering  at  the  capital ;  and  to  do  this  ap- 
peared even  to  endanger  Santa  Anna's  personal  safety,  for  as 
yet  he  was  only  a  returning  exile,  expelled  but  yesterday  from 
the  country  like  a  felon,  and  ordered  never  to  come  back.  The 
civil  authorities  of  the  nation  in  general  seemed  to  be  un- 
friendly; and  the  second  city,  Puebla,  which  lay  across  his 
road  to  Mexico  and  had  the  power  to  wreck  his  cause,  was 
found  to  be  ill-disposed.  Not  only  famous  and  rich,  but 
hardened  by  extraordinary  reverses  —  especially  that  of 
December,  1844  —  he  was  no  longer  the  hopeful,  daring  adven- 
turer. His  wish  now,  as  he  told  an  American  at  this  time,  ' 
was  to  play  a  safe  game.  At  Havana,  so  Campbell  said,  be 
had  not  fathomed  the  crisis,  but  he  now  realized  that  he  was 
treading  the  crust  of  a  volcano.  His  plans  collapsed ;  and 
when  the  government,**  which  had  become  alarmed  by  accounts 
of  his  hesitation,  deputed  Baranda  to  act  as  his  escort  or  custo- 
dian, he  refused  to  move."  ,         , 
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H«  did,  however,  send  Rej6n  and  Almonte  forwaid  to  help 
guide  Salas,  who  did  not  relish  the  tutelage  of  Farias;  and  on 
August  22  with  proper  solemnities  and  a  lavish  ringing  of  bells 
the  federal  constitution  of  1824  came  forth  from  its  tomb.** 
The  people  then  felt  a  little  more  confidence  in  the  future, 
though  Santa  Anna,  if  at  all  able  to  forecast  that  future,  would 
probably  have  felt  less.  About  a  week  later,  at  his  instance, 
Rej6n  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Almonte 
minister  of  war,  Farias  minister  of  the  treasury,  and  Pacheco 
minister  of  justice ;  •*  and  a  broad  scheme  of  war  measures  went 
iato  effect.*'  A  levy  of  30,000  troops  was  assigned  to  the 
states  in  quotas;  Guardians  of  the  Peace  were  decreed,  so 
that  all  the  regulars  might  be  able  to  take  the  field;  every 
Mexican  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty  was  ordered 
to  be  ready  for  service ;  and  steps  were  taken  to  buy  up  the 
weapons  belonging  to  citizens  as  well  as  promote  the  impor- 
tation of  arms.  The  apprehensions  of  the  military  cUss  had 
recently  been  assuaged  by  declarations  that  the  army  stood 
in  no  danger  of  abdition ;  and  they  now  tolerated  not  only 
an  order  to  enroll  National  Guards,  but  an  offer  of  pardon 
to  all  deserting  from  the  regular  corps  within  three  months.** 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  the  sort  of  ability  that 
Santa  Anna  possessed  and  the  sort  of  advice  that  he  could 
obtain  enabled  him  to  decide  firmly  upon  a  policy  for  the 
immediate  future.  He  knew  that  no  way  could  be  seen  to 
meet  the  present  embarrassments  of  the  government;  he 
knew  that  the  hot-headed  radicals,  if  given  a  chance,  would 
soon  discredit  themselves;  he  knew  that  whoever  should 
control  the  army  would  be  safe  and  strong ;  and  he  knew  that 
one  victory  over  the  Americans  would  make  him  omnipotent. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  accept  no  public  share  in  the 
government,  pose  as  the  single-minded  patriot-soldier,  and 
ask  only  the  privilege  of  fighting  at  the  head  of  the  troops. 
At  one  time  he  refused  even  to  enter  the  capital,  but  he  was 
notified  by  the  administration  that  such  marked  aloofness 
from  the  government  would  be  regarded  as  an  open  breach.^ 

September  14,  therefore,  after  several  delays  on  his  part, 
the  bell  of  the  cathedral  and  a  salvo  of  artillery  announced 
at  half-past  one  that  the  professional  saviour  of  Mexico,  who 
never  saved  her,  had  entered  the  city.     Everything  possible 
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was  done  by  the  authorities  to  give  an  appearance  of  concord 
and  enthusiasm.^*  Watched  as  he  knew  he  was  by  ostensible 
friends,  Santa  Anna  played  out  his  distasteful  r6)e,  and  so 
did  the  rest  of  the  actors.  Emblems  abounded.  Eloquence 
overflowed.  The  cathedral  chanted  Te  deuma.  "Immense 
multitudes"  (hardly  perceived  by  ordinary  observers)  cheered 
incessantly  —  in  the  official  journal.  Not  only  public  but 
private  edifices  were  lavishly  decorated  —  by  order.  A  hired 
band  perambulated  the  streets.  The  General  listened  patiently 
to  a  lecture  from  another  man  of  the  people,  and  replied  with 
edifying  humility ;  and  he  asked  that  a  well-known  statue 
of  himself  should  be  replaced  with  the  national  arms.  But 
it  was  noticed  that  he  and  Farias,  facing  each  other  in  the 
carriage  of  honor  under  a  huge  picture  of  the  Constitution, 
looked  more  like  victims  than  victors;  and  he  would  not  be 
present  at  the  grand  banquet.*' 

Having  complied  with  the  ultimatum  of  the  government, 
Santa  Anna  was  now,  September  17,  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  "The  Liberating  Army."  "Every  day  that  passes 
without  fighting  at  the  north  is  a  century  of  disgrace  for  Mex- 
ico," he  then  exclaimed ;  and  although  he  remained  in  Tacu- 
baya,  a  suburb  of  the  capital,  and  was  said  to  be  ill,  he  exerted 
himself  to  forward  troops,  hoping  to  concentrate  25,000  rapidly 
at  San  Luis  Potosf.  Tidings  from  the  seat  of  war  foreshadowed 
a  battle  at  Monterey,  and  increased  his  anxiety.  He  exhorted 
the  war  department  unsparingly.*^ 

But  the  government  was  exceedingly  poor.  According  to 
the  Diano  only  1839  pesos  (dollars)  lay  in  its  treasury  on 
September  6.  Voluntary  offerings  for  the  war  took  mostly 
the  form  of  eloquence."  The  million  raised  by  Paredes  had 
nearly  vanished  in  his  preparations  and  the  Citadel  revolution. 
Pressure  was  applied  to  the  clergy,  and  the  Diario  asked.  Is  it 
not  worth  while  for  the  merchant  to  give  100,000  pesos  in 
onler  to  save  900,000  T  But  both  of  these  classes  held  back 
stubbornly,  and  managed  the  affair  so  as  to  escape.  One 
brigade  formed  on  three  successive  days  to  march,  but  had 
to  wait  for  funds.  At  length,  however,  with  extreme  difficulty 
about  90,000  pesos  were  borrowed ;  and  on  September  28, 
after  piously  seeking  the  Divine  Blessing  at  Guadalupe,*" 
Santa  Anna  with  some  2500  men  set  out.    About  3000  were 
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already  on  their  way,  and  he  expected  to  find  a  large  force 
at  San  Luia  Potosl.^ 

As  he  rolled  along  in  his  coach  for  about  380  miles,  drawn 
by  relays  of  fleet  mules,  the  General  probably  congratulated 
himself  upon  his  policy.  He  was  on  living  terms  with  the 
radicals,  had  been  accepted  by  the  Church,  had  soothed  the 
army,  and  through  Pedraza  —  recently  his  enemy  and  still 
the  enemy  of  Farias  —  had  reached  an  understanding  with 
the  Moderados.  Unquestionably  he  stood  much  better  with 
the  public  than  a  month  before ;  and  he  probably  did  not  peiv 
ceive  that  his  recent  course  had  ensured  for  himself  and  the 
nation  a  series  of  most  unpalatable  surprises." 

Through  it  all,  however,  the  capital  managed  easily  to  be 
gay,  and  six  "arrogant  bulls"  were  artistically  sacrificed  in 
the  Flaza  de  Toros  on  one  of  these  anxious  days.** 
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TAYLOR  SETS  OUT  FOR  SALTILLO 

June-September,  1846 

Abista  bad  scarcely  reached  Linares  when  he  began,  though 
he  knew  his  military  standing  had  been  destroyed,  to  rebuild 
the  army.  Mejta  followed  in  bis  predecesaor's  footsteps, 
adopted  a  policy  that  was  both  conciliatory  and  stem  to  check 
desertion  and  bring  ofiFenders  back  to  the  colors,  kept  guards 
out  on  the  roads  leading  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  improve  the  morale  of  his  troops.  Though  Linares 
was  a  central  point  within  easy  reach  of  all  the  principal  towns 
of  northeastern  Mexico,  he  justly  regarded  Monterey,  a  city 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  and  capital  of  Nuevo 
Le6n,  as  the  vital  spot,  and  about  the  ninth  of  July  transferred 
his  army  to  that  place.  Desertion  had  now  ceased,  he  reported ; 
morale  had  been  restored;  and  the  troops  were  described  as 
eager  to  avenge  the  disasters  of  May  8  and  9,  which  in  their 
opinion  "tiiey  had  suffered  but  not  caused."' 

This  view  of  the  situation,  however,  must  be  described  as 
rather  imaginative  and  extremely  incomplete.  It  was  hard 
to  find  money  and  hard  to  find  mounts.  As  late  as  August 
19  Mejfa  admitted  that  neither  Mexicans  nor  foreigners  would 
advance  him  funds,  and  even  after  paying  for  horses  he  could 
not  obtain  them.  Two  of  the  governors  in  this  quarter  would 
give  him  no  aid,  and  still  less  were  the  people  inclined  to  rise 
for  the  national  defence.  Both  troops  and  artillery  came  far 
short  of  the  requirements.  Though  Arista  had  called  for 
reinforcements  on  April  24,  not  a  man  from  the  south  had 
arrived  by  August  20.  Including  the  scattered  and  almost 
worthless  Presidials,  the  total  number  of  soldiers  in  the  region 
—  outside  of  Tarapico  —  was  less  than  3000,  and  about  one 
third  of  these  could  not  easily  be  concentrated  at  headquarters. 
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lU-fed,  ill-clothed,  soured  by  misfortune,  smarting  under  the 
general  contempt,  some  desiring  Mejfa  and  some  Ampudia 
for  commander,  still  more  wishing  Arista  back,  and  all  wrangling 
bitterly,  even  if  less  bitterly  than  at  first,  over  the  conduct 
of  their  generals  and  officers,  the  army  had  for  chief  a  little, 
pockmarked  man  in  blue  glasses,  who  looked  like  a  sot,  and 
thus  far  in  the  campaign  had  been  distinguished  only  for  bad 
health  and  a  pompous  vocabulary.' 

Mejb's  plan  was  to  conduct  a  guerilla  warfare,  save  the 
army  from  further  disgrace  in  the  field,  and  make  a  stand  at 
Monterey.  General  Canales  and  the  irregulars  were,  there- 
fore, bis  first  line ;  but  the  "Chaparral  Fox,"  who  entertained 
revolutionary  designs  for  which  he  desired  American  support, 
had  managed  so  as  to  do  us  no  harm  in  the  battles  of  May 
8  and  9,  and  proposed  to  continue  that  policy.  Mejla  suspected 
his  intentions,  yet  could  not  prove  him  a  traitor,  and  sent  him 
funds  and  horses  grudgingly;  whereupon  Canales,  protesting 
that  his  loyal  aims  were  paralyzed  by  Mejia's  personal  ill-will 
and  stinginess,  made  the  cause  of  Mexico  odious  by  robbing 
and  outraging  the  people  under  cover  of  her  flag.  At  lei^th, 
early  in  August,  Mejfa  concluded  to  give  him  about  a  thousand 
men,  and  ordered  him  to  annoy  the  Americans  ia  every  pos- 
sible way ;  but  the  General  reported  that  his  horses  were  too 
weak  to  trot  three  miles,  and  that  he  saw  little  prospect  of 
injuring  or  even  delaying  the  enemy.  In  the  northeast,  there- 
fore, to  all  intents  and  purposes  no  aggressive  Mexican  army 
existed.  The  business  of  the  nation  at  this  time  was  changing 
masters.* 

Taylor  intended  to  invade  Mexico,  and  having  been  favored 
by  Providence  and  the  government  with  enough  men  and 
supplies,  his  next  need  was  information  regarding  the  enemy, 
the  roads  and  the  towns.  Plenty  of  this  he  could  easily  have 
obtained,  one  must  believe.  A  strong  feeling  against  the 
government  and  even  in  favor  of  joining  hands  with  the  Ameri- 
cans now  prevailed  in  this  quarter ;  and  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  border,  long  engaged  in  smuggling  operations, 
had  the  training,  as  well  as  the  natural  gifts  of  disloyalty,  daring 
and  secretiveness,  needed  by  the  spy.  A  well-informed  Mexican 
of  this  region  stated  that  some  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  quite 
ready  to  serve  the  Americans  faithfully.    Taylor  could  have 
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made  it  for  their  interest  to  do  so,  and  in  addition  the  circum- 
stances gave  him  countless  hostages  for  their  fidelity.  Scott 
advised  him  to  employ  a  large  force  of  secret  agents  in  a  sys- 
tematic way.  But  this  was  not  done,  and  his  information 
continued  to  he  meagre.^ 

Another  subject  of  prime  importance  was,  of  course,  the  means 
of  transportation.  Taylor  bad,  as  we  have  seen,  a  large  outfit 
of  wagons,  but  not  enough  of  them  for  the  expedition  in  view. 
A  train  of  pack-mules  was  the  natural  supplement.  Those 
animals  were  almost  universally  employed  in  Mexico;  the 
country  abounded  in  them ;  and  it  was  the  General's  obvious 
duty  to  use  the  facilities  within  his  reach.  At  Washington 
the  practice  of  the  region  was  understood,  and  it  could  only  be 
inferred  that  good  wagon  roads  did  not  exist.  Besides,  Taylor 
intimated  that  he  expected  to  follow  the  usual  system,  and 
indeed  he  was  not  aware  until  August  that  army  wagons  could 
be  used  where  he  intended  to  go.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  by  the  first  of  that  month  fully  3000  pack-mules  could 
have  been  at  his  command.  Under  such  circumstances,  to 
suppose  the  war  department  would  expend  a  million  dollars 
or  so  in  the  manufacture  of  wagons,  without  having  a  requisition 
from  the  army  or  even  definite  information  as  to  Taylor's 
plans,  went  beyond  reason.  But  the  matter  was  overlooked 
at  the  front ;  and  finally,  gathering  barely  1700  of  those  animals 
Taylor  complained  loudly,  though  he  himself  recognized  that 
the  fate  of  the  administration  depended  upon  the  success  of 
the  war,  that  departmental  neglect  had  inexcusably  delayed 
and  crippled  his  advance.^ 

Sti!l,  the  General  decided  to  move,  for  he  knew  the  public 
demanded  action ;  and  he  wished  —  as  he  said  —  to  sustain 
th^ovemment.  Indeed,  he  now  declared  it  necessary  to  go 
forward  immediately,  "be  the  consequences  what  they  may." 
"I  must  attempt  something,"  he  wrote  privately.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  had  not  requested  him  to  support  the  adminis- 
tration or  to  incur  such  a  risk ;  and  Taylor  —  who  stood  con- 
spicuous now  in  the  Whig  party,  and  suspected  that  "Folk, 
Marcy  and  Co."  were  aiming  to  discredit  and  ruin  him  —  can 
scarcely  have  felt  a  passionate  desire  to  sustain  them.  In 
short,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  correspondence,-  he  under- 
stood that  he  himself  was  the  person  chiefly  blamed  by  the 
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country  for  inactivity;  and,  assuming  that  no  serious  re- 
sistance would  be  encountered,  he  determined  —  primarily, 
it  would  appear,  for  his  own  sake  —  to  occupy  Monterey 
and  Saltillo.  For  the  head  of  an  invading  army,  both  the 
motive  and  the  assumption  were  somewhat  improper.* 

He  understood,  however,  that  resistance  might  possibly 
be  offered,  and  for  that  his  plan  seems  to  have  been  ready. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  June  there  were  at  bis  disposal  ten 
18-pound  siege  guns,  two  10-incb  mortars  and  four  24-pouad 
howitzers ;  and .  we  know  that  at  least  the  mortars  and  half 
a  dozen  of  the  IS-pounders  were  then  at  Fort  Brown.  Before 
July  some  of  the  howitzers  were  certunly  at  Point  Isabel. 
It  was  entirely  feasible  to  carry  heavy  ordnance  to  Monterey, 
for  Santa  Anna  did  a  much  harder  job  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
Engineer  Sanders  had  warned  Taylor  that  field  pieces  would 
not  be  effective  agunst  the  stone  houses  of  Mexican  towns. 
But,  probably  quite  unaware  bow  much  the  moral  effect 
produced  by  his  guns  on  May  8  had  contributed  to  his  victory 
the  following  day,  he  seems  to  have  retained  his  low  opinion 
of  artillery.  Even  while  Taylor  was  protesting  against  the 
number  of  volunteers  thrown  upon  him,  Ridgely  complained 
bitterly  that  he  could  not  get  enough  men  for  bis  batter)'. 
The  cold  steel  ^  simple,  direct,  positive,  unflinching  —  was 
a  weapon  such  as  Taylor  could  understand.  One  required 
no  book  learning  to  use  that.  And  no  doubt  he  already  in- 
tended, as  we  know  he  intended  later,  to  overcome  resistance 
at  Monterey,  should  any  be  offered,  "pretty  much  with  the 
bayonet." ' 

Careful  attention  was  paid  to  the  choice  of  a  route.  That 
through  Cadereita  offered  the  better  grazing ;  but  the  General 
wisely  determined  to  march  by  way  of  Mier  and  Cerralvo, 
a  distance  believed  to  be  140  miles  but  in  reality  only  about  125. 
This  route  was  a  little  shorter  and  better  provided  with  water. 
The  roads  wfcre  much  more  satisfactory.  The  problem  of 
.  crossing  the  San  Juan  without  boats  or  graded  approaches 
did  not  present  itself.  The  groves  and  ravines  where  an  enemy 
could  make  trouble  were  few,  and  but  one  stream  had  to  he 
forded.  On  August  19,  therefore.  Brevet  Brigadier  General 
Wdtth,,  commanding  the  Second  Division  of  regulars,  crossed 
'  the^  river  with  his  first  brigade  over  a  bridge  of  steamboats, 
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and  moved  off  to  establish  a  d£p6t  at  Cerralvo,  about  sixty 
miles  away.  All  the  pack-mules,  which  were  to  return  under 
escort  and  make  a  second  trip,  accompanied  the  troops.  Briga- 
dier General  Persifor  F.  Smith  and  the  second  brigade. 
Brigadier  General  Twiggs  with  the  First  Division  of  regulars 
and  about  180  wagons,  and  Major  General  W.  O.  Butler  with 
a  "Field  Division"  of  volunteers  followed.  September  5 
headquarters  moved,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  last  of  the  men 
belonging  to  the  expedition  set  out.* 

The  advance  to  Cerralvo  did  not  prove  entirely  agreeable. 
At  first  there  was  trouble  because  the  mules  could  not  be 
loaded  until  after  daybreak,  and  it  was  hard  for  the  troops 
to  march  during  the  hot  hours;  but  after  a  little  experience 
the  troops  moved  off  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  train  proceeded  later  under  escort.  The  road  proved 
to  be  full  of  sharp  stones  most  of  the  way ;  and  everything  — 
even  the  frogs  and  the  grass  —  had  thorns,  reported  the  sol- 
diers. Although,  as  Worth  said,  there  was  no  dangerous  lack 
of  water,  the  men  suffered  not  a  little  during  a  part  of  the  time. 
Some  almost  raved  from  thirst,  and  brushing  the  yellow  scum 
aside,  would  drink  eagerly  from  any  pool.  The  heat  baked 
them,  and  in  spite  of  wet  cotton  in  their  caps  a  considerable 
number  were  overcome.  Mier,  the  only  town  of  any  impor- 
tance on  the  route,  proved  to  be  the  roughest  and  gloomiest 
sort  of  a  place.  Gloomy,  too,  was  the  long  line  of  wooden 
crosses  beside  the  road,  for  every  one  marked  a  grave,  and 
not  a  few  signified  a  murder.  After  a  while,  however,  came 
the  inspiring  sight  of  distant  mountains  —  the  fantastic,  pale- 
blue  summits  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  rose  higher  and  stood 
out  more  boldly  day  by  day;  and  the  occasional  inhabitants 
appeared,  as  Worth  reported,  "cordial  in  the  highest  degree."  ' 

Particularly  sunny  were  the  Mexican  smiles  at  beautiful 
Cerralvo,  where  the  advance  arrived  at  noon,  August  25; 
and  there  were  still  more  substantial  reasons  for  satisfaction.  • 
The  town,  a  place  of  some  1800  people,  was  built  of  stone,  and. 
hence  formed  a  strong  military  position.  It  had  enough 
springs  of  excellent  water  to  supply  JJew  York  City,  declared 
Taylor.  Standing,  all  in  white,  on  a  ridge  at  the  foot  of  a 
spur  from  the  Sierra  Madre,  surrounded'  with  groves,  pastures 
and  fields,  it  gave  promise  of  abundance  and  kept  the  promrse.' 
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Sheep,  cattle  and  goats,  watermelons,  pecans,  half  a  dozen 
delicious  fruits,  ample  grazing,  and  large  stores  of  corn  wete 
to  be  had,  and  plenty  of  oak,  walnut,  ebony,  cypress  and  willow 
for  the  cooks'  fires.  By  the  morning  of  September  15,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Texas  contingent,  which  had  marched  by 
way  of  China  and  Cadereita,  all  the  troops  concentrated  here." 

Mexico,  anticipating  Taylor's  advance,  had  now  taken  steps 
to  meet  it.  In  July  Paredes  hsd  sent  three  brigades  of  regulars 
from  the  capital  to  operate  against  the  revolutionists  of  Guada- 
lajara, and  on  August  6  these  were  ordered  to  Monterey. 
Ampudia,  who  was  to  supersede  Mejia,  received  instructions 
to  make  haste ;  and  the  commander  of  the  third  Iwigade,  on 
leaving  San  Luis  Potosf,  went  so  far  as  to  destroy  all  ba^age 
that  could  hinder  the  march.  News  of  the  revolution,  which 
overtook  these  forces  tardily,  delayed  the  advance,  for  of 
course  many  of  the  officers  felt  they  must  "pronounce";  and 
almost  the  whole  of  one  brigade,  abandoning  their  general, 
went  back  to  Mexico.  The  number  deserting  was  quite  serious, 
for  besides  the  usual  reasons  for  leaving  a  distasteful  service, 
the  troops  were  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  real  fighting,  and 
the  sombre  monotony  of  the  deserts  that  had  to  be  crossed 
disheMtened  them." 

But  on  August  29  the  first  brigade,  about  1400  infantry 
with  three  8-pounders,  arrived  at  Monterey.  The  second 
came  on  September  6,  and  the  third  only  a  few  days  later. 
The  garrison  was  now  strong.  Mejia  had  concentrated  some 
4000  regulars  and  auxiliaries,  and  according  to  the  detailed 
ofBcial  report  there  were  in  all,  on  September  10,  7303  officers 
and  men.  The  arrival  of  the  new  forces  greatly  encouraged 
the  soldiers  of  Palo  Alto  and  the  Resaca  —  who  had  felt  little 
desire  to  meet  the  Americans  again  —  and  hence  checked  their 
deserting.  As  the  cavalry  had  now  been  re-mounted,  it  seemed 
likely  to  be  efficient ;  and  when  the  Senorita  Dosamantes, 
equipped  as  a  captain,  volunteered  to  fight  the  invader,  and  was 
exhibited  on  horseback  to  the  entire  army,  its  enthusiasm  rose 
high." 

From  the  forced  march  of  Ampudia  and  his  troops  one  might 
infer  that  the  government  had  positively  decided  to  make  a 
stand  at  Monterey,  but  such  was  by  no  means  the  fact.  Be- 
fore leaving  Vera  Cruz  and  again  later  Santa  Anna  warned 
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both  Salas  and  the  minister  of  war  emphatically  against  this 
idea,  and  on  August  20  Ampudia  was  therefore  notified  that 
unless  Mejfa's  troops  and  the  fortifications  were  certainly 
of  sufficient  strength  to  check  the  enemy,  he  should  "on  no 
account  risk  an  action."  Three  days  later  the  d^uirtment 
informed  him  that  the  general-in-chlef  was  "convinced"  that 
Monterey  could  not  be  defended,  and  that  his  forces  were 
"not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  Americans";  and  in  view 
of  this  opinion  he  was  directed  to  halt  at  Saltillo,  and  order 
Mejfa  by  special  express  to  demolish  his  fortifications,  and 
remove  his  army  and  military  effects  to  that  city  "without 
loss  of  time"  —  the  purpose  of  the  government  being  "to 
gather  an  army  capable  of  winning  a  victory  without  risking 
the  honor  and  great  interests  of  the  nation."  " 

The  new  commander  at  the  north,  however,  was  doubtless 
thinking  for  himself.  In  view  of  Santa  Anna's  purpose  to 
organize  a  grand  army  under  his  personal  orders,  this  was 
Ampudia's  last  opportunity  to  shine  independently,  and  he 
did  not  wish  to  lose  it.  On  learning  the  strength  of  Mejta's 
and  Taylor's  armies  and  the  condition  of  the  fortifications, 
he  believed  he  could  not  only  repulse  the  Americans  but  drive 
them  beyond  the  Rio  Grande.  Mejia  took  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  dishonorable  to  give  up  Monterey  and  the  pass 
between  that  city  and  Saltillo  without  a  fight,  and  that  it 
might  be  very  hard  to  recover  the  road  through  the  mountains 
after  giving  the  Americans  an  opportunity  to  fortify  it.  His 
officers,  who  met  by  Ampudia's  order  in  a  council  of  war, 
appear  to  have  shared  this  opinion ;  and  the  comandante 
general  of  Nuevo  Le6n,  "as  a  Mexican  and  an  officer  in  the 
national  army,"  protested  "before  God  and  men"  against 
the  instructions  to  retreat,  leaving  twenty  guns  that  could 
not  be  taken  away,  and  permitting  the  enemy  to  triumph 
"without  hearing  a  shot  from  the  Mexican  arms."  So  the 
die  was  cast;  and  on  learning  of  Ampudia's  decision,  together 
with  his  reasons,  the  war  department  endorsed  it." 

On  reaching  the  ground,  Ampudia  proceeded  to  insjwct 
Mejia's  works.  The  importance  of  erecting  fortifications 
at  Monterey  had  been  clearly  seen.  May  27  the  minister  of 
war  gave  orders  accordingly,  and  Mejfa  promptly  sent  an 
engineer  there  to  reconnoitre  and  draw  a  plan.    Since,  however, 
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he  could  not  afford  to  hire  or  even  feed  laborers,  only  soldiers 
carried  on  the  work,  and  little  vas  accomplished  before  the 
end  of  July ;  but  people  were  then  required  to  labor  without 
pay,  and  the  progress  became  more  rapid.  Ampudia  now 
brought  men  from  the  neighboring  towns  also ;  and  Monterey, 
excited  by  the  news  of  Taylor's  advance,  became  a  hive  of 
industry." 
The  opportumties  for  defence  were  excellent.  Lying  en- 
-  except  on  the  north  and  east  — -  with  steep,  high 


spurs  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  where  the  Saltillo  road  and  the 
small  but  swift  Santa  Catarina  River  debouched  from  Rinco> 
nada  Pass,  the  city  formed  a  sort  of  rectangle  somewhat  more 
than  a  mile  in  length  from  east  to  west  and  about  nine  squares 
wide  at  the  broadest.  Only  a  short  distance  from  the  western 
end  rose  high  and  steep  foothills,  and  some  of  these  were  now 
crowned  with  redoubts.  Along  the  southern  side  the  river 
and  its  high,  rough  bank  were  almost  a  sufficient  protection; 
but  they  were  supplemented  with  fortified  buildings  and  yard 
walls,  barricades  at  the  ends  of  the  streets,  and  for  about  half 
the  way  a  solid  parapet." 

The  eastern  part  of  the  town  was  given  special  attention, 
for  here  entered  the  principal  roads  from  the  north.  In  the 
city  proper  nearly  all  the  streets  ran  straight  either  at  right 
angles  or  parallel,  and  in  each  of  the  central  ones  now  rose  a 
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double  line  of  overlapping  barricades  or  breastworks  of 
masonry,  provided  with  embrasures  and  with  ditches.  Out^de 
tbeae  a  series  of  redoubts  was  constructed ;  and  wherever  the 
enemy  seemed  likely  to  come,  the  houses  —  almost  always  one 
story  high  —  were  loopholed  and  provided  with  ammunition. 
As  they  had  been  constructed  very  solidly  of  rubble-work, 
were  protected  with  strong  doors  and  iron-barred  windows, 
and  had  flat  roofs  (azc4ea9)  defended  with  sand-bags  in  addition 
to  their  stone  parapets,  they  were  veritable  fortresses.  At 
the  heart  of  the  town  stood  Uie  cathedral  with  its  elaborately 
carved  fa^de,  a  chime  in  one  spire  and  in  the  other  a  clock. 
This  became  the  general  magazine.  In  front  of  it  was  the  main 
plaza,  bounded  on  the  western  side  by  the  prison ;  and  beyond 
the  prison  lay  the  market  square.^^ 

The  north  side  of  the  town  had  even  stronger  protection. 
Within  12-pounder  range  of  almost  every  part  of  the  city  stood 
a  solid  pile  of  masonry,  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high,  blackened 
by  time.  This  was  an  unfinished  cathedral;  and,  taking  it 
as  a  donjon,  Mejfa's  engineers  threw  round  its  columns  and 
buttresses  a  quadrangulu-  bastioned  earthwork,  intended  for 
about  thirty  guns.  The  high  parapet,  eleven  and  a  half  feet 
thick,  was  faced  on  both  sides  with  a  soft  gray  tufa,  in  which 
cannon  balls  were  expected  to  embed  themselves.  The  ditch, 
though  not  wide  enough  and  not  Completely  excavated,  was 
twelve  feet  deep.  A  garrison  of  four  hundred  with  eight  guns 
occupied  the  position ;  and  al£hough  the  two  small  magazines 
were  not  adequately  protected  against  falling  projectiles, 
and  still  other  faults  could  be  pointed  out  by  an  expert,  this 
fort,  commoiUy  known  as  the  citadel,  was  a  powerful  work, 
and,  standing  on  a  slight  elevation,  it  could  sweep  the  roads 
and  the  plain  east  and  north  of  the  town.  A  sort  of  telegraph 
enabled  its  commander,  Colonel  Uraga,  to  communicate  with 
headquarters," 

Plenty  of  ammunition  and  an  adequate  store  of  provisions 
were  accumulated.  General  Requena  labored  indefatigably 
in  repairing  discarded  cannon,  and  about  forty  guns  were  found 
available.  American  deserters,  who  either  had  been  or  had 
become  skilful  gunners,  were  on  hand  to  point  some  of  them, 
lliere  was  one  capital,  underlying  defect  in  the  whole  plan 
of  defence.    To  hold  all  the  works  firmly  required  a  much 
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larger  garrison  than  Ampudia  had.  More  or  less  clearly  the 
mistake  was  understood ;  but  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
cavalry  and  the  reserves  was  expected  to  offset  it." 

Santa  Anna's  policy  was  not  merely  to  give  up  indefeasible 
towns,  and  he  ordered  Ampudia  to  drive  away  all  cattle  that 
the  Americans  might  otherwise ,  obtain,  destroy  provisions 
and  make  the  water  supply  useless  whenever  a  place  had  to 
be  abandoned,  besides  urging  the  inhabitants  to  leave  their 
homes  on  Taylor's  approach,  so  as  to  show  the  Americans  and 
the  world  that  Mexico  could  never  be  subdued ;  and  Ampudia 
not  only  endeavored  to  execute  these  instructions,  but  adopted 
measures  of  his  own  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  his  troops. 
The  people  were  ordered  to  intercept  messengers  and  convoys, 
capture  small  parties,  and  in  every  possible  way  imitate  the 
royalists  of  Spain,  who  had  made  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon 
so  much  trouble.  Martial  law  went  into  effect,  and  thus 
in  addition  to  other  advantages  the  authority  of  the  indifferent 
or  disloyal  governor  was  obliterated." 

Disloyalty  and  indifference  amot^  the  people  were  combated 
at  the  same  time,  as  Ampudia  informed  the  government,  by 
a  twofold  policy  of  "moderation"  and  "decisive  enei^," 
in  which  the  second  ingredient  appeared  the  more  conspicuous. 
All  the  citizens  of  the  region  received  a  summons  to  come  and 
help  defend  the  nation.  Notice  was  publicly  given  that  any 
person  voluntarily  affording  the  enemy  direct  or  indirect  aid 
would  be  shot ;  everybody  was  required  to  denounce  offences 
of  this  kind ;  and  all  authorities  were  ordered  to  inflict  the 
peoatty.  A  circular  in  English  inviting  Americans  to  desert  met 
our  troops,  and  the  inhabitants  were  directed  to  succor  and 
protect  all  such  repentant  foes.  Taylor  had  but  a  few  regulars, 
Ampudia  proclaimed,  and  the  rest  of  bis  army  was  "a  mob 
of  adventurers  without  valor  or  discipline."  Moreover  the 
sacred  cause  of  independence  itself  appealed  for  support,  and 
could  not  be  ignored.  "Soldiers,"  he  cried,  "Victory  or  death 
must  be  our  only  motto."  Thanks  to  this  vigorous  policy 
and  the  increased  numbers  of  the.  army  at  Monterey,  by  the 
middle  of  September  the  temper  of  tiie  people  towards  the 
Americans  noticeably  changed." 

In  other  respects,  however,  the  General  did  not  feel  so  well 
pleased.    In  person  lai^  and  strong,  with  a  soldierly  mustache 
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and  goatee  and  a  martial  bearing,  he  figured  well  od  horseback ; 
but  he  was  really  small  and  mean,  and  his  measure  had  been 
taken.  His  obtaining  the  command  of  the  army  —  first  at 
Matamoros  and  again  recently  —  through  political  intrigue 
was  fairly  well  understood.  Many  attributed  the  disaster 
of  May  9  to  his  machinations  against  Arista.  A  dominant 
regard  for  personal  safety  was  known  to  be  one  of  his  charac- 
teristics. His  chief  distinction,  said  the  British  minister  at 
Mexico,  arose  from  acts  of  violence  done  in  abuse  of  power, 
and  he  now  acted  out  his  disposition.  However  the  general 
public  might  be  deceived,  such  a  man  could  not  impress  the 
officers  by  talkii^  about  a  sacred  cause  and  "  victory  or  death" ; 
and  old  po^onal  animosities  against  him  supplemented  the 
want  of  confidence  based  on  public  grounds.  One  of  the 
officers  wrote  bluntly  to  him  that  the  disgust  and  discourage- 
ment produced  by  the  news  of  his  appointment  could  be  seen 
plainly  on  the  faces  of  nearly  all.  Complaints  against  him 
were  forwarded  to  the  government.  The  press  voiced  this 
hostile  sentiment,  and  fresh  enmities  were  rapidly  engendered.*" 
Nor  did  military  affairs  prosper  very  well.  The  funds  were 
scanty,  and  that  state  of  things  could  not  fail  to  cause  dis- 
satisfaction. Ampudia's  appointing  Ram&ez,  who  understood 
tactics  but  not  engineering,  to  supervise  the  construction  of 
works  met  with  disapproval.  Numerous  changes  of  policy 
had  a  similar  reception.  At  first  he  adopted  Mej^'s  plan  of 
attempting  nothing  serious  in  the  field,  and  then  he  decided 
to  meet  the  enemy  at  Marin,  some  twenty  miles  from  the 
city.  A  council  was  held ;  and  finally,  as  most  of  the  ofRcers 
opposed  this  project,  it  was  given  up.  Then  another  council 
decided  to  abandon  certain  incomplete  fortifications  between 
the  citadel  and  the  western  defences;  and  at  the  instance  of 
Ramfrez  a  very  important  fort,  the  Tenerfa  redoubt  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  town,  was  demolished.  Such  vacillation 
and  such  waste,  both  moral  and  material,  undermined  the 
courage  and  confidence  of  the  garrison  and  stimulated  its 


At  Cadereita,  August  31,  there  were  a  thousand  regular 
cavalry,  and  they  were  ordered  to  attack  five  hundred  Texan 
horse  then  at  China;  but  they  accomplished  nothing.  The 
Americans  march  carelessly  and  in  small  bodies,  observers 
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reported;  they  loosen  their  arms  and  stoop  down  to  drtnk 
at  the  first  water;  they  sleep  as  if  at  home;  they  carry  little 
ammunition;  and  their  muleteers  are  hoping  the  train  will 
be  attacked.  With  such  opportunities  the  six  hundred  troopers 
now  under  Canales  were  expected  to  do  something ;  but  that 
astute  leader  merely  gave  reasons  why  they  could  not.  "  Noth- 
ing, absolutely  nothii^  will  either  the  regular  cavalry  or  the 
auxiliaries  do  against  the  enemy,"  exclaimed  Ampudia  bitterly ; 
and  on  September  IS  the  whole  mounted  force  of  about  three 
thousand  meekly  retreated  to  the  town,  leaving  the  roads 
practically  open." 

Early  on  September  12  all  the  pioneers  of  Taylor's  army 
advanced  from  Cerratvo  to  prepare  the  road  for  his  artillery 
and  wagons.  Ahead  of  them  went  a  strange-looking  company. 
Mounted  on  quick,  tough  horses  and  marching  at  will,  the  men 
were  dressed  as  they  pleased;  but  they  agreed  substantially 
on  leg^^i^,  trousers  belted  round  the  waist,  coarse  red  or  blue 
shirts,  and  either  a  buckskin  cap  or  a  soft  felt  hat.  Each 
carried  a  heavy  rifle,  a  pouch  of  bullets,  a  large  powderhom 
and  a  bowie  knife,  and  some  had  Colt  revolvers.  At  every 
saddle-bow  hung  a  braided  lariat  for  a  tether;  and  a  bag  of 
parched  and  pounded  com,  tf^thw  with  whatever  else  the 
rider  thought  be  needed,  was  bound  to  the  saddle  with  thongs. 
This  company  was  Captain  McCuIloch's  congers  —  a  part 
of  the  First  Texas  regiment  —  Taylor's  finest  body  of  scoutsj 
and  they,  assisted  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  covered  the 
pioneers.  On  the  following  three  days  the  First,  Second  and 
Field  Divisions  moved  successively,  carrying  forty  rounds  of 
ammunition  and  rations  for  eight  days,  besides  what  went  as 
freight;  and  only  the  sick,  with  a  guard  of  two  Mississippi 
companies,  remained  at  Cerralvo.** 

The  spell  of  Mexico,  that  was  to  charm  away  so  often  the 
pains  of  a  hard  existence,  now  fell  upon  the  soldiers.  The 
country  became  more  fertile.  One  broad  plain  shone  with 
Spanish  dahlias,  and  curious  trees  and  plants  could  be  seen 
on  all  sides.  Every  few  miles  a  stream  of  cool,  sparkling 
water  leaped  across  the  road.  In  the  morning  a  curtain  of 
gray,  thinning  little  by  little,  went  slowly  up  at  last,  and 
revealed  a  world  of  hills,  edged  with  burnished  gold,  where 
one  or  two,  catching  the  sun  aslant  on  a  bare,  crystalline  side, 
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would  flash  out  amidst  the  lingering  shadows  in  all  the  colors 
of  a  diamond ;  while,  farther  on,  lilac  mountain  rose  ahove 
lilac  mountain  and  purple  range  looked  over  purple  range  until 
the  crowning  peaks  touched  the  firmament.  In  one  town  after 
another  grapes,  %s  and  pomegranates  delighted  the  eye,  and, 
as  an  officer  quoted  to  himself, 

"The  air  was  heavy  with  the  wghs  of  orange  grovea." 

And  finally,  as  night  came  on,  the  jagged  hlue  sierras,  growing 
almost  black,  were  silhouetted  perhaps  against  a  pale  yellowish- 
green  streaked  with  crimson.  A  spice  of  danger  added  zest, 
for  about  a  thousand  Mexican  cavalry  hovered  constantly 
in  the  front,  and  once  near  Ramos  McCuUoch's  rangers  got 
near  enough  to  exchange  shots  with  a  party  of  them.  But 
Torrej6n's  men  employed  themselves  principally  in  driving 
the  Mexicans  from  their  homes  under  Santa  Anna's  and  Ampu- 
dia's  instructions;  and  on  September  17,  after  passing  through 
Papagallos,  the  Americans  now  marching  with  Taylor  concen- 
trated near  Marin,'' 

Very  early  the  next  morning  a  bugle  broke  the  silence  of 
the  camp ;  other  bugles  answered  it ;  the  drums  awoke ;  the 
fifes  joined  in ;  the  army  sprang  to  its  feet.  As  soon  as  possible 
the  advance  guard  moved  off.  The  First  Division  followed 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  the  others  at  intervals  of  an  hour.  After 
sleeping  that  night  at  San  Francisco  the  army,  completed  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Texas  Division,  set  out  again  at  about  sun- 
rise on  the  nineteenth.  Since  reaching  Marin  Taylor  had 
rather  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  scarcely  reach 
Saltillo  on  time  —  that  first  he  would  have  something  to  do  at 
Monterey;  and  this  opinion  was  now  confirmed.  At  about 
nine  o'clock,  accompanied  by  his  staff  and  an  escort  of  Texas 
mounted  men,  he  came  to  the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  passed 
on  down  the  gentle  slope  of  the  San  Juan  valley.*' 

In  front  lay  a  stretch  of  broken  ground.  Beyond  it  cattle 
were  feeding  peacefully  in  green  fields,  and  corn  was  ripening 
under  a  hot  sun.  Farther  away  still  lay  Monterey,  the  holy 
city  of  the  frontier,  as  if  in  a  niche  of  the  vast  sierra,  its  white 
houses  partly  hidden  with  green  and  the  spires  of  its  cathedral 
soaring  above ;  and  now  and  then  the  music  of  a  bell,  a  bugle 
or  a  drum  came  faintly  across  the  plain.    A  little  at  the  right 
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could  be  seen  the  long,  low  line  of  the  citadel  wall,  surmounted 
by  the  dark  bulk  of  the  "donjon"  and  its  flag  of  red,  white 
and  green.  But  suddenly  the  tranquillity  of  the  scene  was 
broken.  A  white  pufi  rose  from  the  fort,  and  a  12-pound  ball 
tore  up  the  dirt  in  front  of  the  General.  Another  dropped 
near  him,  and  a  body  of  Mexican  cavalry  advanced.  Hays's 
regiment  of  horse  was  ordered  to  charge ;  but  seeing  the  enemy 
retire  as  if  to  lure  the  Americans  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress, 
Taylor  recalled  him." 

Meanfriiile  the  rest  of  our  troops,  excited  by  the  rolling  echoes 
from  the  mountains,  pressed  on.  Some  threw  away  their 
packs  of  cards,  but  mostly  the  men  joked,  laughed,  cheered 
each  report  from  the  citadel  guns,  and  shouted  that  they  were 
going  to  a  grand  fandango  at  Monterey.  "No  one  discussed 
depots  of  supplies,  base  of  communications,  lines  of  retreat, 
or  strat^ic  positions,"  we  are  told  by  General  S.  G.  French, 
then  a  lieutenant  of  artillery ;  "  but  every  one  knew  that  the 
brave  old  soldier  would  fight  the  enemy,  wherever  he  found 
them,  to  the  end."  The  victories  at  Palo  Alto  and  the  Resaca 
bad  filled  the  men  with  confidence ;  and  in  this  happy  mood 
the  army  encamped  about  three  miles  from  the  city  at  Walnut 
Grove  (Bosque  de  San  Domingo),  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
group  of  pecans  and  live-oaks,  watered  by  large,  pure  springs, 
where  pleasure  parties  of  well-to-do  Mescana  were  accus- 
tomed to  enjoy  themselves.  The  army  now  consisted,  all 
told,  of  some  3080  regulars  and  3150  vdunteers.  About  1350 
of  the  troops  were  mounted  men ;  and  for  artillery  there  were 
four  field  batteries,  and  a  pair  of  24-pound  howitzers,  but  no 
real  siege  ordnance  except  one  10-inch  mortar.  In  the  front  lay 
a  city  of  stone,  protected  with  strong  and  rather  skilfully 
planned  works,  and  guarded  by  an  army  larger  than  Taylor's^ 
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At  once  American  reconnoitring  parties  accompanied  by 
engineers  hurried  out  (September  19),  and  both  ends  of  the 
city  were  examined.  Despite  the  fire  of  the  citadel,  particular 
attention  was  paid  to  the  western  fortifications,  for  the  idea  of 
turning  them  had  abeady  presented  itself.  By  ten  o'clock 
that  night  Brevet  Major  Mansfield,  the  chief  engineer,  returned 
to  camp  with  five  prisoners  to  be  questioned  and  with  satis- 
factory  evidence  that  the  Saltillo  road  could  be  gained  in  spite 
of  the  forts ;  and  then  a  council  decided  to  make  the  attempt.* 

Evidently,  however,  this  meant  a  severe  struggle.  Going 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  west  from  the  main  plaza  of  Monterey 
by  the  Saltillo  route,  passing  a  cemetery,  and  keeping  on  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  farther,  one  found  on  a  low  eminence  at 
the  right  a  dilapidated  but  massive  stone  building  known  as 
the  Bishop's  Palace,  close  below  which  stood  now  a  half-moon 
battery  facing  and  commanding  the  town.  Beyond  this 
redoubt,  called  La  Libertad,  the  eminence  became  an  ascending 
ridge,  and  some  three  hun^lred  yards  from  the  Palace  the  ridge 
ended  sharply  as  the  summit  of  an  extremely  steep  height 
known  by  the  Americans  as  Independence  Hill  {Loma  de  In- 
dependenda),  where  a  small  sand-bag  redoubt  had  been  con- 
structed. Immediately  west  of  this  hill,  what  was  known  as 
the  Topo  road  left  the  Saltillo  highway  and  struck  off  toward 
one's  right,  and  near  the  farther  edge  of  this  road  a  spur  of 
the  mountain  began  to  ascend.  On  the  other  side  of  the  high- 
way  flowed  the  Santa  Catarina,  passing  by  the  city  and  joining 
the  San  Juan  some  distance  below.  Farther  to  the  left  and 
parallel  to  the  river  rose  a  high,  bristling  hill  named  Federation 
Ridge.    At  the  western  end  —  the  summit  —  of  this  ridge, 
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which  extended  some  distance  beyond  La  Libertad,  atood  a 
redoubt  occupied  by  some  eighty  men ;  and  about  six  hundred 
yards  to  the  east,  in  a  depression  of  the  ridge,  was  a  substantial 
masonry  fort  called  El  Soldado,  armed  with  two  9-pounders, 
which  were  dragged,  before  the  fighting  began,  to  the  redoubt 
on  the  summit.^ 

Meantime  the  Mexicans  also  were  observing.  It  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  Taylor  had  thirty  guns,  which  meant  a 
hard  fight ;  but  the  soldiers  were  excited  and  ready  for  battle. 
"The  enthusiasm  is  great,  the  determination  greater,  the 
desire  to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  the  sacred  rights  of  the  nation 
unbounded,"  wrote  the  comandante  general  of  Nuevo  Le6n. 
But  Ampudia  —  "the  Culinary  Knight,"  as  Worth  called  him, 
who  had  fried  Sentmanat's  head  —  already  trembled.  We 
have  food  for  barely  twenty  days,  he  reported  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  troops  at  San  Luis  Potosf  are  few  In  number  and 
little  inclined  to  advance;  through  spies  the  enemy  are  aware 
of  these  facts ;  they  will  gain  the  pass  between  here  and  Saltillo, 
and  from  that  position  "it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  dislodge 
them."  * 

Sunday  morning  all  was  bustle  in  the  American  camp,  and 
at  length,  a  little  before  two  o'clock.  Hays  and  about  400 
mounted  Texans  rode  away.  A  long  sky-blue  line  of  infantry 
followed  them,  and  then  another  line  of  men  in  dark-blue 
jackets  and  trousers  with  a  red  stripe  down  the  leg  —  Lieu- 
tenant CcJonel  Childs's  Artillery  Battalion.  Blaacbard's  Com- 
pany of  Louisiana  volunteers,  dressed  in  every  sort  of  clothes 
and  carrying  every  sort  of  weapon,  and  Duncan's  and  Mackall's 
batteries  with  their  gleaming  pieces  and  clattering  caissons 
completed  tjie  detachment,  which  included  some  2000  men,  all 
told.  The  rest  of  the  army  watched  their  departure  with  keen 
interest,  for  their  design  looked  well-nigh  desperate,  and  yet  the 
fate  of  the  campaign  was  believed  to  depend  upon  it.* 

Especially  they  watched  the  commander.  In  the  usual 
undress  uniform  but  on  a  splendid  horse,  which  he  managed 
with  consummate  address,  rode  Worth.  He  was  a  man  of 
average  height  but  noticeably  strong,  with  a  trim  figure  and 
a  strikii^y  martial  air.  Conversing  easily  with  his  staff  he 
seemed  the  elegant  gentleman ;  but  his  face  was  stern,  and  his 
restless  dark  eyes  flashed.    In  war  he  found  his   element: 
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and  at  present  behind  his  natural  ardor  burned  a  new  flame. 
His  withdrawing  from  the  anny  in  April  had  injured  both  his 
prestige  and  his  relative  position,  and  his  motto  now  was, 
"A  grade  or  a  grave."  His  orders  were  to  turn  Independence 
Hill,  occupy  the  Saltillo  highway,  and  so  far  as  practicable 
carry  the  works  in  that  quarter;  and  no  doubt  be  intended 
to  do  more  rather  than  less.* 

Soon  taking  leave  of  the  road,  this  command  plunged  into 
cornfields  and  chaparral.  Progress  was  difficult  and  slow. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  artillery,  ditches  had  to  be  bridged  or 
filled  and  brush  fences  opened.  The  enemy  promptly  ob- 
served and  understood  the  movement,  and  a  body  of  cavalry 
embarrassed  tt  somewhat.  Once  they  nearly  surrounded  the 
General  and  bis  staff,  who  were  some  distance  in  advance ;  but 
after  a  time,  fearing  his  artillery,  they  withdrew  to  the  citadel. 
Ampudia  himself  rode  to  Independence  Hill,  watched  the  blue 
line  a  while,  ordered  one  hundred  inf&ntry  to  the  summit,  and 
had  a  12-pounder  and  a  howitzer  planted  there.' 

By  six  o'clock  Worth  made  nearly  or  quite  seven  miles. 
He  was  now  on  the  Topo  road ;  and,  halting  just  beyond  the 
range  of  the  battery  on  Independence  Hill,  he  pushed  a  recon- 
ncHtring  party  toward  the  Saltillo  highway.  Infantry  and 
cavalry  had  now  been  posted,  however,  in  that  vicinity.  The 
party  was  fired  upon ;  and,  owing  to  this,  to  nightfall  and  to 
the  torrents  of  rain,  its  purpose  was  not  accomplished  until 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  further  operations.  With 
great  difficulty  the  Americans  were  placed  in  a  fairly  defensible 
position;  and  without  fires,  food,  blankets  or  shelter,  they 
lived  through  the  stormy  night  as  best  they  could.  By  this 
time  the  rest  of  the  Mexican  cavalry  had  been  withdrawn  from 
its  position  between  the  Bishop's  Palace  and  the  citadel,  and  a 
part  of  it  retired  into  the  town." 

Monday,  a  day  of  fate,  broke  heavy,  dark  and  ominous. 
Dense  clouds  covered  the  sky,  and  for  a  time  a  thick  mist  cut 
off  the  outlook.  By  about  six  o'clock  Worth  moved,  however, 
and;  saluted  occasionally  with  harmless  grape  from  Inde- 
pendence Hill,  advanced  by  the  Topo  road.  Anticipating 
trouble,  he  arranged  the  column  so  as  to  be  ready  for  prompt 
action.  The  Texans  led ;  Captain  C.  F.  Smith  and  the  light 
companies  of  the  Artillery  Battalion,  deployed  «s  skirmishers, 
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came  next ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Duncan's  battery  was  third ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  cx>mmand  followed.  Two  or  three  hundred 
yards  or  so  from  the  Saltillo  highway,  at  a  turn  round  the 
mountain,  some-  two  hundred  lancers  could  be  seen  approaching. 
It  was  a  gallant  sight.  The  horses,  though  small,  showed 
plenty  of  spirit ;  many  of  the  saddles  were  silver-mounted ; 
the  cavaliers  wore  brilliant  uniforms,  and  green  and  red  pennons 
fluttered  gayly  from  their  poised  lances.  At  the  head  of  the 
advance  rode  Lieutenant  Colonel  N&jera,  a  tall,  fine-looking 
trooper  with  a  fierce  black  mustache.  Smith's  corps  and  a 
part  of  the  Texas  riflemen  were  thrown  behind  a  strong  fence ; 
Duncan  halted  and  unlimbered;  and  then,  like  a  whirlwind, 
Nfijera  struck  McCulloch.' 

The  shock  was  terrible ;  and  like  a  lion  and  a  tiger  grappling 
the  two  bodies  writhed  and  fought.  The  weight  of  the  Ameri- 
can horses  proved  a  great  advantage,  but  numbers  were  on  the 
other  side.  Nijera,  after  running  a  Texan  through  with  his 
lance,  fell ;  but  a  gallant  successor  took  his  place,  and  the 
soldiers  proved  worthy  of  him.  Many  lances  were  shivered, 
and  others,  useless  at  close  quarters,  were  dropped ;  but  sword 
and  escopeta  served  instead.  On  our  part  Smith's  infantry 
fired  well,  and  the  Mexicans  could  not  break  through  the 
fence.^ 

After  recoiling  a  little  they  formed  to  charge  again.  Other 
troops  of  Worth's  came  up,  took  post  beside  the  road,  and  began 
work.  A  minute  or  two  more  and  Duncan,  on  higher  ground, 
was  firing  over  the  Americans.  By  this  time  N&jera's  squadron 
was  nearly  accounted  for;  but  behind  it  were  the  rest  of 
Romero's  cavalry  brigade  and  a  party  of  infantry.  However,' 
Mackall's  battery  was  now  cooperating  with  Duncan's  and 
both  did  splendidly.  The  Mexican  foot  withdrew  instead  of 
advancing.  A  part  of  the  cavalry  soon  retreated  toward 
Saltillo  and  a  part  into  the  town ;  and  the  brief  but  important 
struggle  ended.  Probably  more  than  one  hundred  Mexicans 
had  been  killed  or  wounded,  while  our  own  casualties  appear  to 
have  numbered  about  a  dozen,  and  the  way  to  the  Saltillo  high- 
way lay  open.  By  a  quarter  past  eight  Worth's  command  was 
on  this  road ;  and  he  reflected  with  exultation  that  the  Mexican 
line  of  communication,  supply,  reinforcement  and  retreat  had 
been  cut.    Nor  was  that  all  or  even  the  best  of  it,  he  believed. 
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"The  town  is  ours,"  he  scrawled  in  pencil  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  The  battery  on  Independence  Hill  now  became 
active,  however;  and  as  Federation  redoubt,  of  which  the 
Americans  had  not  heard,  began  to  drop  round  shot  among 
our  troops,  they  had  to  be  withdrawn  about  half  a  mile  in  the 
direction  of  Saltillo.^ 

Worth's  courage  and -spirit  were  inflexible,  but  he  was  a  littk 
granting  in  steadiness.  His  impetuous,  restless  mind  would 
leap  to  a  decision  without  fully  grasping  all  the  facts,  and  then 
it  was  necessary  to  reconsider  and  re-decide.  In  the  face  of 
the  present  unexpected  situation  be  changed  his  plan  several 
times,  and  fatigued  the  troops  perhaps  with  some  unnecessary 
movements;  but  by  noon  he  concluded  to  storm  Federation 
Ridge  first,  and  Captain  C.  F.  Smith  was  asdgned  to  this  task 
with  four  Artillery  and  five  dismounted  Texan  companies  — 
about  three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  effectives. 
Riding  up  to  the  command  Worth  exclaimed  in  his  bold, 
magnetic  way,  which  went  straight  to  the  soldier's  heart, 
"  Men,  you  are  to  take  that  hill  —  and  I  know  you  will  do  it." 
"We  will,"  they  answered,  and  the  detachment,  followed  by 
the  most  anxious  hopes  of  all  the  other  corps,  moved  off.  It 
seemed  like  charging  the  clouds,  but  it  had  to  be  done.' 

The  intention  was  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  fort,  and  hence 
a  circuitous  route  leading  to  the  southern  flank  of  the  ridge 
was  chosen.  After  hurrying  through  cornfields  and  sugar- 
cane to  the  river  and  then  upstream  a  considerable  distance 
to  find  a  crossing  place,  the  men  slid  down  the  rough  bank 
of  the  Santa  Catarina,  and  plunged  in.  The  swift  stream, 
waist-deep,-  was  bard  to  resist,  especially  as  one  could  not  help 
slipping  on  the  loose  round  stones,  and  the  water  hissed  and 
boiled  with  grape  and  bullets ;  but  by  good  luck  no  casualty 
occurred,  and  the  men  clambered  up  the  opposite  bank.  Push- 
ing on  then,  after  pausing  for  breath  under  the  cover  of  thickets, 
they  came  at  length  to  a  low  eminence,  and  concealed  them- 
selves behind  a  hedge  while  the  captain  reconnoitred.  The 
main  hill,  which  appeared  to  be  nearly  four  hundred  feet  high, 
was  rough,  steep  and  covered  with  chaparral.  The  garrison 
seemed  to  be  strong  and  resolute.  The  two  guns  made  heavy 
odds.  For  quite  a  white  Smith  studied  the  hard  problem, 
doubting  whether  it  was  practicable  to  assault  the  position, 
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but  finally  he  ordered  the  men  forward;  and  soon  lines  of 
dark  blue  Mexican  skirmishers,  descending  from  the  redoubt, 
stationed  themselves  at  favorable  points  to  meet  him.^ 

Meanwhile,  noting  this  delay  and  cert^n  preparations  of 
the  enemy.  Worth  despatched  the  Seventh  Infantry  under 
Captain  Miles  to  support  Smith;,  and  then,  worried  at  the 
sight  of  reinforcements  on  their  way  to  the  redoubt,  he  sent  the 
Kfth  Infantry  (Major  Scott)  and  Blanchard's  Company  in  the 
saine  direction,  with  General  Smith  to  take  charge  of  all  these 
forces.  Miles  had  notonly  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  but  the 
eyes  of  a  hawk,  and  striking  at  once  upon  a  direct  line  of  march, 
he  promptly  reached  the  main  ridge ;  and  soon  General  Smith 
found  him  supporting  the  wary  but  steady  charge  already 
laimched.  Discovering  now  El  Soldado  and  believing  he 
would  not  be  needed  at  the  redoubt.  General  Smith  moved 
to  hb  right  along  the  southern  side  of  the  ridge  with  all  the 
troops  except  Captain  Smith's.  Like  a  fiery  serpent,  these 
now  forced  their  way  up  in  a  winding  but  ever  advancing  line. 
The  hill  blazed  and  smoked.  The  sliarp  crack  of  the  rifies 
punctuated  the  duller  reports  of  the  muskets.  Soon  the 
Mexican  skirmi^ers  were  driven  back ;  the  9-pounders  could 
not  be  depressed  enough  to  be  effective;  the  Texans  and 
"red-le^^  infantry"  conquered  the  slope ;  and  finally, 
struggling  breathlessly  to  the  redoubt,  they  found  the  garrison 
already  in  flight,  carrying  off  one  of  their  guns." 

Some  of  the  victors  then  joined  the  rest  of  General  Smith's 
command,  which  could  be  seen  winding  through  a  gorge  toward 
the  other  fort.  Those  who  did  not,  quickly  remounted  the 
second  piece,  which  the  Mexicans  had  upset  in  trying  to  drag 
it  away,  and  at  the  first  shot,  luckily  knocking  the  El  Soldado 
gun  out  of  position,  sent  the  garrison  flying.  At  the  double- 
quick  the  attacking  column  reached  that  position  an  instant 
later,  and  brave  Captain  Gillespie,  followed  by  other  brave 
men,  despising  the  grape  from  Independence  Hill  that  shrieked 
above  their  heads,  clambered  over  the  parapet.  The  Mexican 
piece,  quickly  righted,  saluted  the  fugitives  and  then  offered  its 
compliments  to  the  Palace  works.  The  other  captured  piece 
was  then  brought  down  to  El  Soldado ;  and  Miles's  command, 
moving  still  farther  east  along  the  ridge  with  one  of  the  guns, 
took  a  third  fortification;  and  thus  by  about  the  middle  of 
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the  afternoon,  at  a  trifling  cost,  we  had  three  forts,  intended 
to  protect  the  rear  and  flank  of  Monterey,  fighting  for  us.* 

But  a  still  harder  task  now  cx>nfroiited  the  Americans. 
Shortly  before  nightfall  three  companies  of  the  Artillery  Bat- 
talion, three  of  the  Eighth  Infantry  and  some  two  hundred 
Texas  riflemen  —  in  all  about  five  hundred  —  accompanied 
by  Captain  Sanders,  Lieutenant  Meade  and  a  Mexican  guide 
and  commanded  by  Childs,  were  sent  forward  to  the  skirt  of 
Independence  Hill.  The  peak  before  them  was  almost  or 
quite  as  high  as  the  summit  of  Federation  Ridge;  and  in 
addition  to  the  redoubt,  guns  and  garrison  on  the  top,  a  stronger 
position,  more  guns  and  a  larger  force  were  just  below  at  the 
Palace.  The  Mexican  generals  regarded  the  point  as  unassail- 
able.' 

The.  night  was  tempestuous.  The  men  were  tired  out. 
Few  had  eaten  for  thirty-six  hours  —  none  since  breakfast. 
The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  they  had  not  even  blankets. 
Small  rivers  flowed  down  the  slope.  Sometimes  heavy  stones, 
loosened  by  the  water,  rolled  upon  them.  The  darkness  was 
absolute.  Most  of  them  sat  up,  holding  their  firearms,  covering 
the  locks,  and  dozing  when  they  could.  At  three  o'clock  the 
sleepers  were  roughly  shaken,  and  a  hoarse  whisper,  "Fall 
in,"  passed  along.  The  storm  was  still  raging.  There  was 
a  chill  in  the  wet  air.  Muscles  were  stiff.  Teeth  actually 
rattled.  Strict  orders  to  make  no  noise  under  any  circum- 
stances were  circulated.  Then  came  another  whisper,  "For- 
ward ! "  and  in  two  columns  —  one  under  Childs  and  the  other 
under  Captain  Vinton  —  the  almost  vertical  climb  began.* 
.  Feet  were  placed  cautiously  but  firmly.  Despite  the  thorns, 
pushes  had  to  be  seized  for  support.  Sometimes  the  men 
crawled.  Above  all,  the  gun-locks  were  to  he  kept  dry.  Now 
and  then  a  stone,  pried  out  by  the  rain,  would  go  clattering 
down;  and  with  beating  hearts,  expecting  to  be  challenged, 
the  men  would  pause.  If  discovered,  they  could  have  been 
annihilated  with  rocks.  But  the  storm  drowned  all  the  noise 
except  its  own,  and  kept  the  Mexicans  under  cover.  Slowly 
but  steadily  the  raggeH  line  mounted.  The  night  began  to 
look  grayish.  The  outline  of  the  summit  could  be  made  out.* 
.  Suddenly  burst  forth  a  blaze  and  a  roar.  It  came  from  a 
picket-guard  ^bout  a  hundred  yards  down,  that  had  been 
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sheltering  themselves  among  some  rocks.  The  hasty  fire 
was  ineffective,  except  that  some  of  the  Americans  were  burned. 
Not  a  musket  answered  it  —  only  a  yell  and  a  rush.  Finally, 
sixty  feet  or  so  from  the  top  it  was  time  to  fire,  and  the  musket 
and  rifle  spoke.  Real  fighting  began  now,  give  and  take ;  and 
the  Mexicans  had  the  advantage  of  position.  But  there  were 
only  about  fifty  or  sixty  of  them.  TTie  line  closed  in.  There 
was  a  fierce  grapple;  the  Mexicans  broke,  and  as  the  rising 
sun  glimmered  faintly  through  the  clouds,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  unfurled.  TTien  the  victors  cheered  and  cheered.  Cheers 
came  up  from  their  comrades  in  the  valley.  Taylor's  men, 
who  had  watched  the  double  line  of  fire  and  smoke  go  higher 
and  higher  till  it  crowned  the  top  and  ceased,  cheered  and  threw 
their  caps  into  the  air ;  and  the  echoing  mountain  seemed  to 
cheer  back." 

But  the  work  was  not  yet  done.  Indeed  the  Americans 
only  had  the  bull  by  the  horns.  Too  exhausted  to  pursue 
effectively  at  once,  they  had  to  let  the  Mexicans  escape.  See- 
ing how  the  fight  would  end,  some  of  the  garrison  had  removed 
the  guns'  of  the  redoubt  —  accidentally  throwing  one  of  them 
down  the  hill;  but  the  saved  piece  and  two  6-pounders  now 
opened  fire  on  our  men,  and  a  counter-attack  from  the  Palace 
garrison  was  to  be  expected.  That  garrison  probably  numbered 
two  hundred  and  fifty  and  perhaps  more.  Some  fifty  dis- 
mounted dragoons  reinforced  it  now ;  and  probably  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse  occupied  the  slope  below.' 

But  Worth  had  no  intention  of  losing  his  prize.  Three 
companies  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  were  already  moving  down 
Federation  Ridge,  and  they  took  post  near  enough  the  Palace 
to  menace  any  troops  going  from  that  point  against  the  summit, 
cheering  loudly  to  attract  attention.  The  Fifth  and  Blan- 
chard's  Comp>any  reuiforced  Childs;  and  about  noon  "with 
infinite  difficulty,"  as  Worth  said,  a  12-pound  howitzer,  taken 
apart,  was  dragged  up  with  straps.  As  the  Palace  had  no 
roof  and  the  windows  were  poorly  barricaded,  the  interior 
could  be  searched  with  shrapnel.  The  Mexicans  reciprocated, 
and  desultory  fighting  continued  all  the  morning.  In  the 
afternoon  Mexican  reinforcements  were  seen  in  the  distance, 
and  a  prompt,  decisive  stroke  appeared  to  be  necessary.  One 
body  of  Americans  therefore  went  about  halfway  to  the  Palace, 
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and  concealed  themselves  among  some  rocks  and  bushes 
in  a  small  ravine,  while  another  were  placed  out  of  sight  on  the 
slope.  Then  the  howitzer  opened,  and  a  force  of  skirmishers 
advanced  in  full  view.' 

Ampudia's  policy  was  a  strict  defensive,  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Berra,  who  commanded  at  this  position,  had  been 
forbidden  to  take  the  aggressive.  But  the  howitzer  had  made 
itself  extremely  disagreeable ;  his  artillery  had  become  disabled ; 
his  only  chance  lay  in  charging ;  and  this  appeared  to  be  the 
time.  Foot  and  horse,  the  Mexicans  therefore  sallied  out, 
and  gallantly  they  moved  up  the  ridge,  closing  their  ranks 
when  the  howitzer  opened  them.  Then  the  signal  was  given, 
and  the  men  in  ambush,  springing  up  tike  a  flight  of  blackbirds, ' 
fired.  The  enemy  broke  and  ran ;  many  of  them  did  not  stop 
till  they  reached  the  city ;  and  the  massive  gate  (ff  the  Palace 
was  closed.  The  howitzer  soon  broke  the  gate,  however,  and 
the  Americans  poured  in.  For  a  time  the  struggle  was  fierce 
yet  indecisive;  but  suddenly  the  cry  was  heard,  "Throw  your- 
selves flati"  and  instantly  over  the  prostrate  Americans  the 
howitzer  belched  a  double  charge  of  caniste*.  This  was 
enough;  and  soon  the  Mexicans,  bsrassed  with  grape  by 
Duncan  and  Mackall,  who  arrived  now  at  a  gallop,  by  the 
fireof  a  piece  captured  at  La  Libertad  and  by  that  of  El  Soldado, 
were  fleeing  into  the  city,  spreading  consternation  on  every 
hand.     It  was  now  about  four  o'clock,' 

Leaving  Worth  and  his  gallant  men  thus  in  full  possesion 
of  the  western  gate  of  Monterey,  we  will  now  trace  Taylor's 
operations  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  town.  Sunday  afternoon, 
observing  the  Mexican  reinforcements  hastening  to  the  summit 
of  Independence  Hill  and  fearing  Worth  might  be  overpowered, 
he  displayed  most  of  his  troops  before  the  city  until  dark  as 
a  menace.  During  the  night  hb  10-inch  mortar  and  two 
24-pound  howitzers  were  planted  about  seven  eighths  of  a 
mile  from  the  citadel,  near  the  forward  edge  of  a  depression 
which  screened  them  from  the  enemy,  and  at  seven  o'clock 
the  next  morning  these  pieces  fired  for  twenty  minutes,  doubtless 
encouraging  rather  than  alarming  the  enemy  by  their  ineffec- 
tive work.^" 

At  the  same  iitne,  to  divert  attention  from  Worth,  as  a  note 
from  that  officer  had  suggested,  all  the  available  infantry  were 
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drawn  out  before  the  citadel  as  if  to  assault  it.  The  First 
Division  (regulars)  stood  at  the  left  of  this  line;  Quitman's 
brigade  —  the  Tenneaseeans  under  Campbell  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi riflemen  under  Davis  —  came  next  it,  and  Hamer 
with  the  Ohio  regiment  occupied  the  extreme  right.  Mean- 
while the  work  of  reconnoitring  continued.  Believing  that 
he  would  meet  with  no  serious  resistance  at  Monterey,  Taylor 
had  apparently  felt  little  or  no  anxiety  to  ascertain  how  the 
town  had  been  fortified ;  but  now  he  may  have  realized  that 
such  information  was  desirable.*** 

In  a  general  sense  we  are  already  aware  what  defences  had 
been  prepared  in  this  quarter  —  particularly  the  barricaded 
streets  and  the  stone  houses  turned  into  forts ;  but  the  situation 
must  now  be  investigated  more  closely.  West  of  the  grand 
plaza  and  toward  the  northern  edge  of  the  city  there  was  a 
large  spring.  The  outlet  of  this  flowed  toward  the  east,  widened 
into  a  pond,  then  contracted  into  a  stream,  passed  under 
Purfsima  bridge  —  a  heavy  structure  of  stone  by  which  the 
Marin  road  entered  the  city  proper  —  veered  a  little  toward 
the  right,  and  finally  left  the  town  at  its  northeastern  comer. 
On  the  inner  side  of  this  watercourse  below  Furtsima  bridge 
there  were  two  simple  redans  capable  of  holding  fifty  or  seventy 
men  each;  and  some  distance  farther  down,  on  the  top  of 
a  rather  steep  slope,  stood  a  strong  earthwork  named  El  Rinc6n 
del  Diablo  (The  Devil's  Corner),  commonly  known  by  the 
Americans  as  EI  Diablo,  which  had  two  or  three  guns,  and 
could  accommodate  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred.'" 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  watercourse  an  irregular  but  strong 
fortification  (^le  de  pont),  armed  with  a  12-pounder,  defended 
Furkima  bridge.  East  and  northeast  of  this  lay  a  confused 
suburban  district  occupied  in  part  with  streets,  lanes,  houses 
and  huts,  and  in  part  with  orchards,  gardens  and  yards  enclosed 
with  high  stone  walls.  Near  the  edge  of  it  all,  some  four  hun- 
dred yards  in  front  of  El  Diablo,  was  the  most  advanced  Mexi- 
can position.  This,  occupied  by  about  two  hundred  men, 
consisted  of  a  stone  tannery  building,  often  spoken  of  by  the 
Americans  as  a  distillery,  the  fiat  roof  of  which,  protected  with 
sand-bags  in  addition  to  the  parapet,  was  held  by  a  competent 
garrison,  and  of  an  earthwork  in  front  of  it  called  the  Tenerla 
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(Tannery)  redoubt,  which,  after  having  been  erected  and  demol- 
ished, was  rebuilt  with  desperate  exertions  during  Sunday  night.'" 

This  fortification  consisted  of  two  short  parallel  sides  pro- 
longed and  drawn  together  in  front  so  as  to  meet  at  a  sharp 
angle ;  and  the  north  side  was  similarly  prolonged  and  drawn 
in  toward  the  rear  so  as  to  protect  partially  the  opening  or 
throat.  The  approaches  were  not  cleared ;  the  ditch  was 
neither  sufficiently  deep  nor  sufficiently  wide;  steps  used  in 
the  process  or  construction  made  it  easy  to  scale  the  face 
(scarp) ;  the  parapet  was  completed  with  sand-bags  made  with 
ordinary  cotton  cloth;  and  the  guns,  mounted  in  barbette 
without  platforms,  were  hard  to  manage  on  fresh  dirt  soaked 
with  rain;  but  the  redoubt,  armed  with  a  4-pounder  and  an 
8-pounder  —  its  northern  side  protected  by  the  guns  of  the 
citadel,  its  southern  face  by  the  tannery  building,  and  its 
throat  by  El  Diablo  —  was  a  serious  obstacle  for  infantry,'" 

Why  Taylor  did  not  plant  his  mortar  in  front  of  it  Sunday 
night  —  for  it  was  plainly  visible  and  there  was  a  transverse 
ridge  within  short  grape-shot  range  —  drive  the  garrison  out 
with  half  a  dozen  well-aimed  bombshells  Monday  morning, 
and  repeat  the  operation  the  following  night  and  morning 
with  El  Diablo,  is  rather  hard  to  understand.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  had  probably  never  seen,  and  had 
certainly  never  attacked,  a  scientific  earthwork ;  these  "  mud- 
forts,"  as  the  soldiers  termed  them,  did  not  look  impressive; 
and  his  plan  to  capture  Monterey  "pretty  much  with  the 
bayonet"  had  been  determined  upon.  He  was  nothit^  if 
not  stubborn ;  and  he  doubtless  believed  that  his  officers  and 
men,  given  a  chance  at  the  Mexicans,  would  certainly  whip 
them  somehow.'" 

Accordingly,  as  Twiggs,  commander  of  the  First  Division, 
was  too  ill  for  battle,  Taylor  gave  Lieutenant  Colonel  Garland 
this  verbal  order,  written  down  by  one  of  Garland's  aides: 
"  Colonel  lead  the  head  of  your  column  off  to  the  left,  keeping 
well  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  Shot,  and  if  you  think  (or  you 
find)  you  can  take  any  of  them  little  Forts  down  there  with  the 
bay'net  you  better  do  it  —  but  consult  with  Major  Mansfield, 
you'll  find  him  down  there."  Garland  then  advanced  with 
the  First  and  Third  regiments  and  the  Washington-Baltimore 
Battalion,  about  800  men,  and  made  his  way  forward  a  con- 
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siderabte  distance  over  broken  and  obstructed  ground.  He 
soon  came  in  sight  of  Mansfield,  and  before  long  tbat  officer 
galloped  back  to  meet  him.  Garland  no  doubt  communicated 
Taylor's  orders  at  this  time;  and  Mansfield,  supported  by 
some  skirmishers,  then  went  forward  again.'" 

The  responsibility  now  resting  upon  the  engineer  was  ex- 
tremely heavy.  A  map  prepared  by  Meade  from  data  brought 
by  a  spy  probably  showed  the  Mexican  works  fairly  well, 
but  of  course  did  not  fully  revea!  the  intricacies  of  the  situation. 
Taylor  had  seen  this  map,  and  must  have  known  everything 
thus  far  discovered  by  the  reconnoitring  officers,  and  he  evi- 
dently saw  nothing  to  forbid  an  infantry  attack.  Under  the 
fire  of  the  citadel  and  other  fortifications,  a  close  and  detailed 
examination  of  the  ground,  screened  not  only  by  the  maze 
already  alluded  to  but  by  hedges,  bush  fences,  trees  and  corn- 
fields lying  just  outside  the  suburb,  was  impossible;  and  to 
send  the  troops  back  without  an  overwhelming  reason  in  the 
face  of  the  two  armies,  and  look  "Old  Rough  and  Ready"  in 
the  eye,  was  unthinkable.  Taylor's  order  was  therefore  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  an  order,  not  merely  for  a  demonstration, 
but  for  an  assault.'" 

So  Garland,  after  marching  for  some  time  over  and  through 
all  manner  of  obstructions,  as  Mansfield  directed,  kept  on  for 
a  considerable  distance  under  the  fire  of  the  citadel  and  re- 
doubts, and  at  length  saw  that  officer  running  ahead  on  foot 
at  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  town,  and  waving  the  troops 
on  with  his  spy-glass.  To  obey  this  order  involved  turning 
to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left  —  movements  that  discon- 
certed and  scattered  the  raw  Washington-Baltimore  corps  — 
and  finally  charging  at  a  venture  into  the  maze  already  de- 
scribed, but  it  was  done ;  the  Mexicans  reinforcing  the  redoubt 
meanwhile  with  150  men  and  an  8-pounder.  Owing  to  the 
trend  of  the  streets  the  Americans,  now  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers,  took  a  course  that  led  them  to  the  right  instead  of 
the  left,  and  failed  to  discover  the  throat  of  the  redoubt,  Mans- 
field's objective.  Caught  in  the  maze  and  falling  rapidly  under 
an  artillerj'  and  musketry  fire  that  seemed  to  come  from  every- 
where, they  found  themselves  totally  helpless.  Bragg's  battery 
was  thrown  in,  but  it  could  accomplish  nothing;  and  on  IVIons- 
field's  recommendation  Garland  fell  back.'" 
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Shortly  before  this,  judging  from  the  heavy  fire  that  a  s 
engagement  was  on,  Taylor  had  ordered  Butler  to  advance 
with  his  Field  Division.  By  a  sad  blunder  three  companies 
of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  which  had  been  covering  the  mortar 
and  howitzers,  were  sent  ahead  of  this  corps  against  the  re- 
doubt, and  "almost  in  a  moment"  —  as  the  official  report 
admitted  —  a  third  of  the  men  fell.  The  rest,  including 
Lieutenant  Ulysaes  S.  Grant,  then  retired;  and  Quitman's 
brigade,  which  now  formed  the  left  of  the  line,  was  ordered 
to  support  the  regulars  —  io  other  words,  renew  the 
attack.'* 

With  ample  courage  and  enthusiasm  the  men  advanced 
nearly  a  mile  under  the  fire  of  the  citadel  —  which,  as  Taylor 
privately  admitted,  "  done  considerable  execution "  —  and 
before  long  under  the  worse  fire  of  the  redoubt  in  front ;  but 
they  staggered  in  the  smashing  blast  of  lead  and  iron,  their 
formation  became  very  irregular,  and  after  a  time,  though 
not  within  effective  musket  or  rifle  range,  they  began  to  fire 
at  will.  Colonel  Davis,  then  some  distance  in  advance  on 
his  iron-gray,  Pompey,  grew  impatient  at  the  waste  of  time, 
ammunition  and  life,  and  as  the  redoubt  stopped  firing  just 
then,  he  cried,  "Now  is  the  time.  Great  God,  if  I  had  fifty 
men  with  kfiives  I  could  take  that  fort."  Then  he  waved  his 
sword,  and  called  on  his  men  to  charge.  Colonel  Campbell, 
equally  ignoring  his  brigade  commander,  did  the  same ;  and 
both  regiments  hurried  on  as  groups  and  individuals,  each 
man  trying  to.outstrip  the  rest.'" 

Fortunately  the  time  was  ripe.  Worn  down  by  several 
hours  of  excitement  and  exertion  —  for  noonday  was  now 
approaching  —  the  Mexicans  felt  a  reaction.  The  stubborn 
perseverance  of  the  Americans  daunted  them.  Captain  Backus 
and  about  100  men  of  the  First  Infantry,  not  receiving  the 
order  to  withdraw,  had  climbed  to  the  parapeted  roof  of  a 
building  about  130  yards  from  the  redoubt  and  now  persistently 
annoyed  them.  They  looked  for  the  reserves;  but  perhaps 
Garland's  operations  prevented  sending  them,  and  certainly 
none  came.  Ammunition  began  to  fail.  The  muskets  were 
hot  and  foul.  The  cloth  of  the  sand-bags  took  fire,  and  made 
the  parapet  extremely  uncomfortable.  Carrasco,  the  com- 
mander, who  had  run  away  at  the  Resaca,  now  openly  took 
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flight  again ;  and  a  part  of  the  garrison,  formed  to  charge  upon 
tbe  Americans,  were  seen,  or  at  least  were  supposed,  to  be 
retreating.  A  panic  seized  the  troops,  and  almost  in  an  instant 
tbe  guns  were  abandoned  and  the  redoubt  stood  nearly  empty. 
A  few  minutes  more,  and  tall,  powerful  McClung  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Rifles  leaped  upon  the  parapet  and  waved  bis  sword. 
By  the  same  way  or  bursting  through  the  sallyport,  equally 
brave  men  of  both  re^ments  came  close  after  him.  Thirty 
or  thirty-five  prisoners  were  seized.  An  American  flag  went 
up;  and  after  a  brief  conflict  the  tannery  also  —  practically 
abandoned  by  the  enemy  —  was  taken.*" 

During  Quitman's  advance  the  First  Ohio  approached  the 
city  farther  to  the  right.  It  was  well  officered,  for  besides 
its  colonel.  Brigadier  General  Hamer,  the  Hooker  of  Chancel* 
lorsvUle,  the  Johnston  of  Shiloh,  Major  General  Butler  and 
Major  General  Taylor  accompanied  it ;  but  it  failed  to  accom- 
pli^ anything.  A  second  attempt  was  equally  unfortunate,  but 
when  Taylor  —  evidently  despairing  of  success  —  had  ordered 
it  out  of  town,  word  came  of  Quitman's  achievement.  The 
regiment  was  then  sent  into  the  fight  again.  Garland's  remnant, 
still  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  came  up ;  Quitman's  troops 
were  ordered  to  cooperate ;  and  a  determined  effort  was  made 
to  gain  the  rear  of  El  Diablo.  Both  grand  and  pitiful  that 
effort  was.  As  an  exhibition  of  pluck  it  could  hardly  have 
been  surpassed.  Taylor,  fighting  on  foot,  matched  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion  stonning  PVont  de  Boeuf's  castle;  and  his 
intrepidity  was  so  flawless  and  unforced  that  courage  appeared 
to  all  round  him  the  easy  and  only  way.  To  die  under  such  a 
leader  seemed  the  acme  of  living.  It  was  not  war,  but  it  was 
grand  fighting." 

"We  were  not  many,  we  who  stood 
Before  the  iron  sleet  that  day ; 
Yet  many  a  gallant  spirit  would 
Give  half  his  years  if  but  he  could 
Have  been  with  us  at  Montwey. 

And  on,  still  on  our  cfJumn  kept 
Through  walls  of  flame  its  withering  way; 
Where  fell  the  dead,  the  living  stept, 
Still  charging  on  the  guns  which  swept 
The  alippeiy  streets  of  Monterey," 
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But  the  enemy,  seldom  visible,  appeared  to  be  everywhere. 
A  large  part  of  the  groping  Americans  got  in  front  of  Purfsima 
bridge,  and  went  down  fast  under  a  rain  of  bullets  from  the 
tile  de  pont,  while  Captain  Gutierrez,  who  had  now  masked 
his  gun  on  the  opposite  bank,  poured  grape  and  canister  upon 
them  at  short  range.  Ridgely  came  up  and  £red  several  times 
at  the  bridgehead,  but  without  effect.  Among  our  troops,  as 
one  of  the  surgeons  wrote,  "All  was  confusion."  Smoke  hid 
the  outlook ;  and  the  Mexican  shots,  breaking  the  limestone, 
mortar  and  adobe,  raised  a  blinding  dust.  The  assailants 
did  not  know  where  to  turn  or  what  to  do,  Taylor,  Butler, 
Hamer,  Quitman  and  other  officers  shouted  orders  that  few 
could  hear  amidst  the  uproar,  and  perhaps  fewer  could  reconcile. 
It  was  proposed  to  cut  through  &om  house  to  bouse,  but  the 
necessary  implements  had  not  been  brought.  Ridgely's  and 
Bragg's  batteries  and  the  captured  Mexican  guns  fired  on  El 
Diablo,  and  finally  the  24-pound  howitzers  were  brought  in; 
but  nothing  could  be  accomplished  in  that  way.  Many  of  the 
best  and  the  bravest  fell ;  and  eventually,  at  about  five  o'clock, 
the  Americans  retreated  from  all  of  Monterey  except  the  Teoerfa 
redoubt  and  a  few  adjacent  buildings."' 

So  the  fight  ended.  It  had  been  one  long  scene  of  gallaDtry, 
confusion,  mistakes  and  waste.  Lieutenant  D.  H.  Hill,  after- 
wards General  Hill  of  the  Confederate  army,  wrote  in  his 
journal  onleaming  the  details:  "It  seems  that  every  sort  of 
folly  was  committed."  To  pitch  handfuls  of  infantry  into  an 
unknown  maze  of  obstacles,  fortifications  and  cannon  as  if 
they  had  been  fighting  Indians  in  a  Florida  swamp,  and  to 
send  field  batteries  into  narrow  streets  —  in  the  suburb  crooked, 
too  —  against  heavy  stone  works  and  roofs  filled  with  pro- 
tected marksmen  was  extraordinary.  And,  it  was  credibly 
reported,  Taylor  did  more.  He  ordered  Ridgely  out  into  the 
0[>en  to  try  conclusions  with  El  Diablo.  Ridgely  was  abso- 
lutely fearless.  To  satisfy  the  General  he  went  out  himself 
and  reconnoitred,  but  he  would  not  lead  his  battery  to  de- 
struction. The  Tennessee  regiment  was  needlessly  taken 
back  and  forth  six  times  within  range  of  the  citadel.  *" 

Now  —  to  get  shelter,  food,  ammunition  —  the  troops  had 
to  march  separately  or  in  groups  all  the  way  to  camp,  exposed 
for  a  long  distance  not  only  to  the  citadel  guns  but  also  to  the 
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IdDcers,  who  nearly  caused  a  disaster  and  might  have  done 
so,  had  all,  instead  of  but  a  part  of  them,  obeyed  the  order  to 
charge.  A  howitzer,  aided  by  the  captured  guns,  still  ex- 
changed compliments  now  and  then  with  El  Diablo,  but  the 
battle  of  the  day  was  over.  A  redoubt  had  been  won,  and 
Worth's  operations  against  the  Federation  Ridge  redoubts  had 
been  assisted ;  but  these  advantages  might  have  been  gained 
far  more  cheaply."* 

The  Tenerfa  position  was  garrisoned  for  the  night  by  Gar- 
land's exhausted  command,  the  Kentucky  regiment  (Louisville 
Legion),  which  had  been  on  guard  at  the  mortar,  and  Kidgely'a 
battery.  This  was  not  an  agreeable  task.  The  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  and  the  interior  of  the  fort  was  so  thoroughly  searched 
by  the  guns  of  El  Diablo,  that  a  part  of  the  men  had  to  lie  on 
their  backs  in  the  mud.  Some  defences  were  thrown  up, 
however;  Tuesday  morning  Quitman's  brigade  relieved  the 
garrison ;  and  Taylor's  men,  cheered  now  by  the  sight  of  their 
comrades  taking  Independence  Hill,  were  given  a  necessary 
rest.  Both  sides  used  their  artillery  to  some  extent,  and  in 
spite  of  the  Mexican  fire  our  position  was  further  strengthened ; 
but  on  this  day  nothing  was  done  at  the  eastern  end  to  assist 
Worth." 

During  Tuesday  night  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  in  motion. 
They  should  have  made  an  attack ;  and  the  Americans  —  with- 
out blankets,  overcoats  or  food,  soaked  with  rain,  and  chilled 
by  a  north  wind  —  passed  the  hours  reconnoitring  or  standing 
in  water  behind  their  breastwork.  Far,  however,  from  Ampu- 
dia's  mind  was  the  thought  of  a  vigorous  ofTensive.  Dismayed 
by  the  cutting  of  his  communications  and  by  the  stubborn 
valor  of  the  Americans,  and  weakened  by  the  cowardice  of 
certain  officers,  he  ordered  all  the  outworks  abandoned,  and 
concentrated  his  forces  in  and  near  the  grand  plaza.  Such  a 
change  could  not  be  made  at  night  without  much  con- 
fusion. Many  of  the  troops,  too,  were  indignant;  some 
refused  to  leave  their  posts ;  all  felt  disheartened,  and  a  few 
broke  out  in  riotous  disorder.  The  work  of  fortifying  the 
inner  line  went  on,  but  the  loss  of  morale  far  more  thaii  offset 
this  advantage.*** 

At  daybreak  Wednesday,  suspecting  that  the  Mexicans  had 
left  or  were  leaving  El  Diablo,  Quitman  advanced,  and  found 
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that  both  men  and  guns  had  been  withdrawn ;  but  other 
works  not  far  distant  were  still  held  too  strongly  to  be  captured. 
Attempts  were  made  to  gain  ground  in  various  directions; 
and  finally,  an  hour  or  two  before  noon,  with  assistance  from 
the  Second  Texas  regiment,  dismounted,  and  the  Third  and 
the  Fourth  Infantry,  extensive  and  well-supported  operations 
began  to  be  undertaken.  In  particular,  a  systematic  plan 
of  breaking  through  the  continuous  line  of  houses  and  firing 
from  the  roofs  was  adopted.  At  each  cross-street  vigorous 
lighting  had  to  be  done,  for  the  Mexicans,  though  inferior  as 
marksmen,  resisted  obstinately  at  every  favorable  point ;  and 
the  musketry  and  artillery  behind  their  barricades  swept  the 
approaches  fiercely.  Five  out  of  the  twelve  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Third  Infantry  were  killed,  says  General  Grant. 
Two  sections  of  field  artillery  came  up,  but  the  gunners  were 
shot  down  rapidly  in  spite  of  all  precautions ;  and  at  length, 
finding  the  pieces  too  light  for  effective  service,  Taylor  ordered 
them  to  retire.  A  gun  at  the  Teneria  redoubt  was  tried, 
but  after  a  time  the  advance  of  the  Americans  made  it  dangoous 
to  fire  toward  the  plaza." 

TTie  infantry  pushed  on,  however,  and  by  three  o'clock  were 
only  one  square  from  the  grand  plaza.  Here  ammunition 
began  to  fail,  and  Lieutenant  Grant,  hanging  over  the  side 
of  his  horse  by  an  arm  and  a  foot,  dashed  across  the  streets 
too  swiftly  to  be  fired  at,  and  went  in  search  of  it.  With 
a  view  to  pre[>aring  for  a  general  assault,  howevo",  or  for  some 
other  reason  Taylor  ordered  the  troops,  now  working  safely 
inside  the  houses,  to  withdraw  —  under  fire,  of  course.  Re- 
luctantly, though  many  of  them  had  not  eaten  for  thirty-six 
hours,  they  marched  back  to  the  redoubts  and  thence  after 
dark  to  Walnut  Grove ;  and  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  regiments 
went  on  duty  at  the  captured  redoubts."* 

Strangely  enough,  Taylor  seems  to  have  made  no  effcot, 
after  the  storming  of  the  Bishop's  Palace,  to  arrange  with 
General  Worth  for  concerted  action  or  to  give  him  fresh  orders, 
although  he  could  easily  have  done  so,  and  knew  that  all  the 
work  assigned  to  that  division  had  been  completed.  Wednes- 
day morning,  therefore,  after  the  long,  deep  slumber  of  exhaus- 
tion, Worth's  men  found  themselves  mostly  in  idleness,  and 
a  large  part  of  them,  concentrated  near  the  Palace,  gazed 
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upon  the  city  at  their  leisure  as  the  dissolving  mists  revealed 
it.  Not  far  away  in  the  suburb  were  General  Arista's  gardens, 
full  of  orai^,  lemon,  pomegranate  and  fig  trees,  bananas, 
grapes  and  dowers,  watered  by  canals  that  sparkled  in  the 
sun.  Once  in  a  while  a  blue-frocked  monk,  girded  with  a  white 
cord  and  tassel,  could  be  seen ;  and  flashes  from  the  streams  that 
ran  through  almost  every  street  were  caught  here  and  there. 
Beyond  lay  the  white  or  lightly  tinted  houses  with  leafy  squares 
here  and  there,  dominated  by  the  cathedral  spires.  At  due 
intervals  the  clock  bell  peacefully  tolled  the  hour  or  the  quarter. 
On  the  left  the  dark  citadel  belched  occasionally  a  cloud  of 
white  smoke.  On  the  right  the  Santa  Catarina  hurried  along 
between  the  city  and  the  picturesque  villas  on  its  opposite 
bank.  Farther  away,  but  still  near,  the  twisted  strata  and  the 
vast,  splintered  buttresses,  battlements  and  pinnacles  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  thinly  draped  with  soft  clouds,  towered  aloft; 
and  overhead  great  birds  that  seemed  to  be  eagles  travelled 
like  dark  planets  round  their  orbits  in  the  blue.'" 

But  though  they  gazed  with  deep  interest,  these  haggard 
fellows  with  bloodshot  eyes  were  not  in  a  mood  to  enjoy  the 
scene.  No  orders  came  from  Taylor.  Hardly  a  shot  bad 
been  heard  this  morning  from  the  lower  town.  Mexicans 
boasted  of  gaining  a  victory  on  that  side,  and  "  Your  turn  will 
come  next,"  our  men  were  told.  Heavy  reinforcements  from 
Saltillo,  it  was  rumored,  would  soon  arrive  by  the  pass.  Worth, 
nervous  and  anxious,  climbed  to  the  Palace  tower  with  his 
glass,  and  searched  every  quarter  for  news.  Meantime  the 
cannon  were  planted  at  more  commanding  points.  A  howitzer 
opened  on  the  town.  Preparations  to  make  an  assault  were 
continued ;  and,  as  Mexicans  from  the  south  were  now  said 
to  be  approaching,  a  detachment  went  about  three  miles  up  the 
Saltillo  highway  to  a  strong  position.  An  hour  or  two  before 
noon,  however,  the  roar  of  battle  began  to  come  from  the 
lower  town;  and  Worth,  judging  that  it  meant  a  serious' 
attack,  ordered  a  column  forward  by  each  of  the  two  main 
streets."* 

With  a  cheer  that  .sounded  like  a  roar  the  troops  hurried 
down  the  slope,  and  burst  into  the  suburb.  For  some  time 
the  work  was  easy,  for  in  fear  of  the  Libertad  guns  alt  the  west- 
ern section  bad  been  evacuated ;  and  raising  a  fierce  cry  that 
vou  I — s 
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afterwards  came  to  be  known  as  the  "rebel  yell,"  iriiich  b^^an 
with  a  growl  and  rose  to  a  fslaetto  scream,  the  Americans 
da^ed  on  at  a  run.  Beyond  the  cemetery,  however,  Mexican 
troops  open^l  fire,  and  until  some  of  Duncan's  and  Mackall's 
guns  came  up,  fought  like  demons.  Barricaded  streets  and 
garrisoned  roofs  were  next  encountered,  and  again  the  Ameri- 
cans dived  into  the  houses.  Making  a  small  hole  in  the  wall 
that  divided  two  dwellings  they  would  drop  through  it  a  ^- 
inch  shell  with  a  three-seconds  fuse  hghted,  and  throw  them- 
selves flat.  Results  followed  promptly.  The  aperture  was 
then  enlarged ;  and  crawling  through,  they  repeated  the 
operation,  while  the  best  marksmen  fought  from  the  roof."* 

Taylor's  withdrawal  from  the  city,  however,  supplied  the 
Medcans  with  reinforcements.  The  enemy  fairiy  seemed  to 
swarm,  and  their  courage  seemed  to  rise.  "Cannons  and  small 
arms  flashed,  crashed  and  roared  like  one  mighty  storm  of 
wind,  rain,  hail,  thunder  and  lightning,"  wrote  a  soldier; 
while  the  thud  of  planks  against  hea\'y  doors  and  the  blows 
of  pickaxes  on  walls  of  stone  swelled  the  uproar.  Once  the 
advance  was  halted.  But  Colonel  Hays,  a  shy  man  with  a 
broad  forehead,  a  Roman  nose,  brilliant,  restless  hazel  eyes, 
and  the  courage  of  twenty  lions  packed  in  his  delicate  frame, 
had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Monterey  post-office  once,  and  had 
sworn  a  great  oath  to  sleep  this  night  in  the  post-office  or  in 
hell,  and  nothing  could  stop  him.  By  dark  the  Americans 
were  only  a  square  from  the  market-place,  and  the  Colonel 
had  the  postal  accommodations  at  his  command.*" 

Ampudia's  case  was  by  no  means  desperate  even  now. 
His  losses  had  been  small  —  twenty-nine  officers  and  338 
men  killed  and  wounded,  according  to  his  report.  Thete 
were  provisions,  ammunition  and  artillery  enough ;  the  strong 
buildings  round  the  plaza  and  market-place,  defended  with 
resolution  by  a  large  garrison,  could  not  easily  have  been 
taken ;  and  the  division  of  the  Americans  into  widely  separated 
commands  invited  a  sortie.'" 

The  situation  was,  however,  by  no  means  agreeable.  After 
nightfall  the  Americans  planted  two  howitzers  and  a  6-pounder 
on  the  top  of  a  high  building  close  to  the  western  side  of  the 
plaza.  Taylor's  mortar  had  been  carried  to  Worth  during 
the  day,  and  after  sunset  it  began  to  fire  now  and  then  on  the 
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catliedral,  where  tons  of  gunpowder  were  stored.  The  citadel 
undertook  to  reply,  but  the  mortar,  planted  behind  the  stone 
wall  of  the  cemetery,  was  not  likely  to  be  struck,  and  a  single 
one  of  its  bombs  might  conceivably  have  blown  the  Mexican 
army  to  pieces.  In  fact  so  might  a  shot  from  Taylor's  24- 
pound  howitzers,  which  delivered  two  shells  effectively  aft^ 
dark.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  town, 
the  Fifth  Infantty  had  planted  one  of  the  £1  Soldado  guns  at 
the  third  work  on  Federation  ridge,  where  it  could  at  least 
have  proved  annoying.  The  horses  of  the  cavalry  were  in 
the  way.  The  garrison  of  the  citadel  could  not  promptly 
cooperate  with  the  troops  in  town,  for  it  had  sealed  up  the  exit. 
Ampudia's  defensive  policy  discouraged  the  soldiers,  for  even 
though  some  of  them  flanked  the  retiring  Americans  on  Wedne^ 
day  afternoon,  they  were  not  permitted  to  reoccupy  the 
houses  abandoned  by  Taylor,  and  still  less  to  attack  the  re- 
doubts. Despondency  was  general;  some  of  the  leading 
officers  urged  surrender;  and  Ampudia,  it  was  reported, 
keeping  the  choicest  corps  near  his  person,  shut  himself  up 
in  the  cathedral  until  a  shell  dropped  near  it,  and  then  fled 
to  a  private  house." 

Naturally,  theu,  early  on  Thursday  morning  one  of  his 
aides  carried  to  the  American  general  a  proposition  to  give 
up  the  city,  and  retire  with  the  troops  and  military  material. 
Taylor  replied  with  a  demand  for  unconditional  surrender, 
and  insisted  upon  having  an  answer  by  noon.  Instead  of 
complying  Ampudia  sent  a  request  for  a  personal  interview. 
The  result  was  a  joint  commission.  Vexatious  negotiations 
followed.  The  tedious  and  wily  methods  of  Mexican  diplomacy 
were  thoroughly  tried;  but  at  length  an  ultimatum  from 
Taylor's  representatives  ended  the  affair,  and  the  terms  of 
capitulation  were  signed.  These  provided  that  the  citadel 
should  be  given  up  immediately,  that  within  a  week  the 
Mexican  troops  with  their  arms,  accoutrements  and  six  field 
pieces  should  retire  —  without  giving  their  parole  not  to  fight 
again  —  beyond  the  line  of  Rinconada  Pass,  Lmares  and  San 
Fernando  de  Presas,  that  before  this  evacuation  of  Monterey 
the  town  should  be  occupied  by  the  Americans  for  hospital 
and  storage  purposes  only,  and  that  for  eight  weeks- — "or 
until  the  orders  or  instructions  of  the  respective  govemmenta 
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can  be  received  "  —  the  Americans  would  not  cross  the  specified 
line." 

As  Polk  asserted  and  the  General  himself  admitted,  Taylor 
violated  his  orders  in  granting  such  terms,  and  his  excuses  for 
doing  so  were  signally  unconvincing,  while  some  of  them 
involved  perhaps  the  virtual  assumption  on  his  part  of  a  political 
authority  superior  to  the  President's.  But  substantial  reasons 
for  the  terms  did  exist.  "Considering  our  situation,"  explained 
the  General  privately,  they  were  not  over-Hberal ;  and  that 
was  true.  Being  very  short  of  ammunition  and  provisions, 
he  could  only  negotiate,  assault  or  retreat.  According  to  his 
spokesmen  in  the  Senate,  his  effectives  numbered  only  some 
5000  and  probably  they  did  not  reach  those  figures.  About 
one  third  of  them  had  no  bayonets.  The  First  Division  of 
regulars  had  been  crippled ;  the  Second  was  tired  out ;  and 
the  volunteers  had  been  so  far  demoralized,  that  in  Meade's 
opinion  they  could  no  longer  be  depended  upon.  Worth, 
chief  American  representative  on  the  joint  commission,  had 
not  "the  slightest  confidence"  left  in  Taylor's  leadership, 
and  wrote  privately  that  "many  others"  shared  his  opinion, 
while  a  still  greater  number  felt  doubtful.'* 

With  such  troops,  feeble  artillery  and  scant  ammunition, 
to  attack  an  enemy  of  proved  fighting  quality,  now  at  bay  in 
stone  houses,  fully  supplied  with  guns  and  munitions,  and 
comparatively  fresh,  was  not  an  inviting  proposition.  In 
short,  as  Crittenden  and  Clayton  stated  in  defence  of  Taylor 
CD  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  it  was  not  feasible  to  storm  the 
aty ;  and  to  retreat  with  sick  and  wounded  over  such  a  route, 
pursued  by  mobile  infantry  and  sleepless  mounted  men,  and 
harried  by  an  exultant  population,  would  have  meant  ruin. 
It  was  a  wise  course  to  escape  from  this  dilemma  as  he  did, 
and  the  truth  could  not  be  told." 

September  25  the  citadel  was  evacuated,  and  the  next  day 
with  drums  beating  and  banners  flying  the  first  brigade  of 
Mexicans  left  the  city  —  all  noting  with  curious  interest  the 
difference  between  their  trim  uniforms  and  freshly  pipe-clayed 
belts  and  the  unkempt  appearance  of  the  victors,  who,  as  an 
Ainerican  said,  were  a»dirty  as  they  could  he  without  becoming 
real  estate.  The  second  brigade  followed  on  the  next  day,  and 
the  rest  of  the  troops  on  the  twenty-eighth.    Monterey,  with 
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a  quantity  of  indifferent  gunpowder  and  a  number  of  cannon, 
many  of  tbem  bad,  was  ours,  and  aooa  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  whom  a  costly  but  valorous  battle  impressed  far  more 
than  orderly,  scientific  operations  could  have  done,  were  again 
acclaiming  Taylor.  By  distance,  by  his  courage,  by  his  pictur- 
esque individuality,  and  by  his  very  position  as  commands 
of  the  one  American  army  fighting  the  Mexicans,  he  was 
idealized.  His  excellent  reports  —  the  work  of  Bliss  —  con- 
firmed every  favorable  impression ;  and  the  writers  of  the  day, 
fully  aware  that  he  was  already  a  popular  hero  and  anxious 
to  suit  the  prevailing  taste,  colored  the  facts  until  these  could 
hardly  be  recognized.  Men  on  the  ground,  in  contact  with 
the  crude  realities,  felt  otherwise.  Taylor's  want  of  prevision 
and  of  generalship  was  in  fact  bitterly  censured  there.  Worth 
"is  the  high  comb  cock  of  the  army,"  wrote  one  officer.  He 
has  won  all  the  laurels,  though  Taylor  will  have  the  glory  at 
home,  remarked  a  surgeon." 

Aa  for  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in  general,  however,  there 
could  be  only  one  opinion.  "  Three  glorious  days,"  was  General 
Scott's  description  of  the  struggle.  War  is  —  war.  Dread- 
ful things  were  done,  splendid  men  were  cut  down.  Yet  if 
there  be  glory  in  fidelity  and  courage,  in  meeting  extraordinary 
hardships,  and  in  triumphing  over  extraordinary  difficulties, 
then  Scott's  description  was  correct." 
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For  men  supposed  to  have  won  a  splendid  victory,  Taylor  and 
his  army  seem  to  have  been  rather  low  in  their  spirits  after  the 
capture  of  Monterey.  Taylor  admitted  that  his  forces  had 
been  "greatly  reduced."  Learning  that  a  part  of  the  Second 
Infantry  had  arrived  on  the  Rio  Grande,  he  described  this 
trifling  reinforcement  as  "most  welcome."  The  Texas  troops 
wished  to  go  home  and  were  discharged.  To  replace  them  he 
counted  on  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  horse;  but  these 
regiments,  having  been  ordered  to  San  Antonio,  were  long  in 
reaching  the  front.  October  15  he  estimated  his  ablegate 
effective  strength  as  less  than  12,000.^  Chills  and  fever,  a 
depressing  malady,  was  extremely  prevalent;  and  a  strong 
tendency  to  desert  appeared  to  indicate  a  generally  unsatis- 
factory state  of  things.*  Not  only  priests  but  Mexican  officers 
remaining  at  Monterey  to  convalesce  or  to  care  for  the  sick, 
stimulated  this  tendency ;  and  about  the  middle  of  November 
all  such  officers,  not  iadbpensably  needed  by  the  sick  and 
wounded,  received  peremptory  orders  to  go  south.  A  little 
later,  it  was  reported,  the  alcalde  was  imprisoned  for  the  same 
offence.  Moreover  bands  of  Mexicans,  not  dismayed  by  the 
American  triumphs,  hung  upon  Taylor's  lines  to  rob  and  kill.' 
The  General  had  other  troubles  also.  There  was  a  plan  at 
W^hington,  promoted  by  reports  of  his  inefficiency  and  by 
letters  from  certain  ambitious  officers  left  in  the  rear,  to  put 
in  his  place  one  of  the  new  brigadier  generals.  Scott,  however, 
protected  his  interests,  and  by  having  him  assigned  to  duty 
,with  his  brevet  rank,  threw  a  great  obstacle  before  the  schemers. 
They  encountered  other  difficulties  as  well,  and  finally  Polk 
sent  him  word  confidentially  that  he  need  have  no  fear  of  dis- 
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placement.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  a  serious  clash 
between  him  and  the  administration  over  another  matter. 
Perceiving  that  Mexico  could  not  defend  effectively  the  remote 
and  disaffected  provinces  of  the  north  against  eveo  our  volun- 
teer forces,  realizing  that  the  possession  of  territory  would  be 
an  advantage  in  making  a  treaty,  and  wishing  particularly 
to  impress  the  Mexican  Congress,  which  was  to  meet  on  D.  cem- 
ber  6,  Polk  felt  extremely  anxious  to  extend  our  occupation 
as  much  as  possible  at  once,  and  with  all  this  in  view  it  was 
proposed  to  Taylor  on  September  22  that,  should  he  see  fit, 
he  should  have  General  Patterson,'  who  was  now  the  command- 
ing officer  at  Camargo,  occupy  the  chief  points  in  Tamaulipas  * 

As  Taylor  had  bitterly  complained  of  receiving  hordes  of 
volunteers  for  whom  there  was  nothing  to  do,  it  was  naturally 
presumed  at  Washington  that  such  an  expedition  could  be 
organized  without  interference  with  his  plans;  and,  supposing 
also  that  Patterson  was  at  Matamoros,  far  from  Monterey, 
Marcy  instructed  that  general  to  begin  his  preparations  while 
awaiting  definitive  orders  from  Taylor  on  the  subject.  Such 
a  movement,  however,  not  being  permissible  under  the  terms 
of  the  armistice,  a  plan  in  which  the  government  felt  deeply 
interested  came  to  nothing;  and  Taylor,  perhaps  to  divert 
attention  from  this  aspect  of  the  case,  not  only  vetoed  the 
expedition,  but  protested  violently  against  the  course  of  the 
government  in  addressing  one  of  his  officers.'  Polk  was  natu- 
rally and  properly  incensed,  but  he  believed  Taylor  was  now 
in  the  field  for  the  Whig  Presidential  nomination,  and  wanted 
to  force  a  quarrel  upon  the  administration ;  and  hence  Marcy 
reftlied  mildly  to  the  General  that  the  right  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  offer  mere  "suggestions"  could  hardly  be  denied.* 

On  another  point  also  there  was  a  clash.  Polk  and  his 
Cabinet  condemned  at  once  and  unanimously  the  Monterey 
armistice ;  but,  shrewdly  or  charitably  suspecting  that  undis- 
closed reasons  for  it  might  have  existed,  they  decided  to  end 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  express  neither  approval  nor  censure. 
Marcy  therefore  directed  on  October  13  that  it  should  be 
terminated,  explaining  that  it  stood  in  the  way  of  prosecuting 
the  war  vigorously  and  forcing  Mexico  to  seek  peace.  As  by 
its  terms  the  agreement  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
respective  governments,  no  difficulty  stood  in  the  way  of  cancel- 
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ling  it ;  and  on  November  5  Taylor  notified  Santa  Anna,  that 
since  the  Washington  authorities  disapproved  of  the  annistice, 
he  should  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  resume  offensive  opera- 
tions on  the  fifteenth,  since  by  that  date  he  reckoned  that  his 
despatch  would  reach  San  Luis  Fotosf.' 

In  reply  the  wily  Mexican  attempted  to  convey  an  insinu- 
ation of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  American  government. 
This  Taylor  properly  noticed  in  his  rejoinder,  expressing  at 
the  same  time  a  hope  that  Mexico  would  accept  the  offer  of 
the  United  States  to  negotiate,  and  th.  t  permanent  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  republics  might  ensue.  Santa 
Anna  had  now  a  better  opening;  and  he  protested  that  his 
country  would  do  all  she  could  to  justify  her  title  to  sovereignty 
and  independence,  and  would  never  listen  to  any  proposal  of 
peace,  until  the  American  army  should  e  acuate  her  soil,  and 
the  American  vessels  lay  aside  their  hostile  attitude.'  The  cor- 
respondence was  published  of  course  in  the  Diario,  and  obviously 
tended  to  unite  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  enhance  the  prestige 
of  its  leader,' 

The  termination  of  the  armistice  enabled  Taylor  to  occupy 
Saltillo,  upon  which  his  eye  had  long  been  fixed.  For  several 
reasons  he  deemed  the  town,  a  pla^e  of  some  18,000  souls, 
important.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  tate  of  Coahuila,  a 
support  for  Monterey  and  the  chief  pass  through  the  Sierra 
Madre,  a  station  on  the  high  road  to  the  south,  and  the  dominat- 
ing point  in  a  region  full  of  com,  wheat,  cattle  and  other  supplies. 
At  this  time  the  city  was  entirely  without  protection.  Mejfa 
had  been  ordered  in  May  to  fortify  it,  but  had  not  been  able 
to  do  so;  and  Santa  Anna's  first  thought,  on  learning  that 
Monterey  had  capitulated,  was  to  bring  Ampudia  back  to  San 
Luis  Potost  with  his  demoralized  soldiers.'" 

Accordingly  General  Worth  received  orders  on  November  8 
to  march  for  that  place  four  days  later  with  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Duncan's  battery,  the  Artillery  Battalion  (eight  companies), 
the  Fifth  and  the  Eighth  Infantry,  and  Blancliard's  Company — 
in  all  about  1000  men; '  and  Taylor  with  two  squadrons  of 
the  Second  Dragoons  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  May  deter- 
mined to  accompany  him.  The  morning  of  the  twelfth  brought 
a  despatch  from  Marcy  dated  October  22,  expressing  the  wish 
of  the  government  that,  in  view  of  Santa  Anna's  threatening 
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posture  and  the  increasing  unfriendliness  of  the  people,  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  hold  territory  beyond  Monterey, 
or  at  most  beyond  the  mountains ;  but  the  decision  was  con- 
fided to  the  General,  and  he  set  out  the  next  day.'" 

Advancing,  then,  by  the  left  bank  of  the  swift  Santa  Catarina 
River,  at  this  time  of  the  year  but  an  insignificant  stream,  the 
column  ascended  gradually,  passed  the  village  of  that  name, 
and  after  marching  nearly  28  miles  came  to  a  small  bridge 
and  a  group  of  handsome  live-oaks.  Next  the  road  descended 
a  little,  and,  enclosed  much  of  the  way  by  lines  of  trees  anrf 
loaguey,^  pursued  the  same  general  direction  until  it  reached 
the  hacienda  of  Rinconada,  a  mile  or  so  farther  on.  Up  to 
this  point  the  majestic  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  nearly 
destitute  of  vegetation,  though  here  and  there  brightened  by 
a  white  thread  of  water,  had  stood  about  six  miles  apart ;  but 
now  they  closed  in,  and  the  road,  turning  ^arply  to  the  left, 
plunged  into  a  grand  and  sombre  gorge  known  as  the  Pass  of 
Rinconada.  For  three  miles  or  more  it  ascended  steeply 
between  gray  and  frowning  walb  of  stone  decorated  only  with 
a  few  hardy  and  prickly  growths,  and  sometimes  partly  hidden 
by  the  clouds ;  but  finally  the  summit  was  gained,  and  before 
long  the  farm  of  Los  Muertos  (The  Dead)  came  in  sight  with 
its  bare,  vertical  cliffs  and  its  huge  caum  of  cobble-stones  — 
probably  a  memorial  to  some  party  of  travellers  murdered  by 
robbers  —  which  gave  a  grim  significance  to  the  name."* 

Here  the  Americans  gazed  with  special  interest  at  Mexican 
works  intended  to  check  their  advance.  Not  willing  to  give 
up  this  natural  fastness  Ampudia,  in  spite  of  the  orders  to 
withdraw,  had  undertaken  to  fortify  it ;  but  soon,  discovering 
that  more  extensive  defences  than  he  possessed  the  means 
to  erect  and  equip  would  be  needful,  to  prevent  the  position 
from  being  turned,  he  had  prudently  concluded  to  dismantle 
his  fortifications  and  retreat.  The  gorge  now  expanded,  and 
gave  place  to  a  long,  wide,  open  valley  extending  to  Sattillo. 
Here  gardens,  fields  and  crops  were  seen  once  more,  but  how 
different  I  Instead  of  the  orange  and  lemon  groves,  the  bananas 
and  figs  of  Monterey,  with  the  languid  smokes  of  sugar-houses 
rising  in  the  distance,  the  soldiers  beheld  fields  of  wheat  and 
oats,  and  orchards  of  cherries  and  apples.  In  short,  a  march 
of  65  or  70  miles  had  tran.>tporte<l  them  to  New  England.'" 
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Gathered  with  great  difficulty  on  November  15,  the  legis- 
lature of  Coahuila  had  elected  and  inaugurated  J.  M.  de  Aguirre 
as  governor,  and  on  approaching  Saltillo  the  following  day 
Taylor  received  from  him  a  formal  protest  against  the  American 
advance.*  The  General  kept  on,  however,  without  replying, 
and  leaving  Worth's  command  in  the  city  square,  pitched  his 
tent  on  the  farther  side  of  the  town.  There  was  little  to  make 
the  place  agreeable.  Saltillo  lay  on  the  southeastern  side  of 
a  slightly  concave  plain,  with  mountains  close  behind  it  that 
looked,  in  the  afternoon  of  a  sunny  day,  like  immense  drifts 
of  dusty  snow.  The  city  itself,  consisting  mostly  of  low  adobe 
houses  —  protected  with  grated  windows  —  clin^ng  to  steep, 
narrow  streets,  wore  the  aspect  of  dilapidation  and  age  that 
was  characteristic  of  provincial  Mexico;  and  the  common 
people,  apparently  less  intelligent  then  the  populace  of  Mon- 
terey, probably  more  dominated  by  the  priests,  and  certainly 
more  secluded  from  contact  with  Americans,  looked  sullen 
and  hostile.^" 

Some  of  better  standing  attempted  to  charge  exorbitant 
prices;  but  the  General  promptly  seized  whatever  supplies 
he  could  lay  hands  upon,  ascertained  the  owners,  and  proposed 
to  pay  what  had  been  the  current  rates  or  nothing.  He  treated 
the  chief  magistrate  well,  however,  assuring  him  that  his 
desire  was  to  see  peace  restored  as  soon  as  possible,  and  good 
order  preserved  meanwhile  at  Saltillo;  and  after  ordering 
certain  reconnaissances  made  in  the  surrounding  region,  he 
set  out  tor  Monterey  about  the  twenty-first.  His  grufT,  un- 
polished ways  did  not  entirely  please  the  Mexicans,  and  they 
were  glad  to  find  themselves  now  under  the  courtly  Worth, 
to  whom  they  ascribed  "better  feelings." '" 

Meanwhile  two  other  American  commands,  one  on  each 
side  of  Taylor,  were  conducting  a^;ressive  operations.  If 
the  occupation  of  Tamaulipas  was  likely  to  influence  Mexico 
and  facilitate  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  so  was  that  of  Chihua- 
hua ;  and  the  western  as  well  as  the  eastern  of  these  provinces 
was  believed  to  be  disaffected  toward  the  general  government 
on  account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  federal  constitution.  As 
early,  therefore,  as  the  middle  of  May,  Polk  proposed  to  the 
Cabinet  an  e^>edition  against  Chihuahua,  and  the  su^estion 
was  immediately  accepted.    Naturally  such  a  diversion  of 
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strength  from  on  effective  line  of  attack  to  a  remote  section, 
where  the  people  were  hardly  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the 
savages,  occasioned  both  at  the  time  and  lat^  much  criticism ; 
and  not  only  on  this,  but  on  other  grounds  as  well,  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  the  matter  could  be  criticized  fairly." 

Indeed,  in  almost  every  case  that  required  a  thorough  com- 
prehension of  the  Mexican  problem,  he  blundered.  Yet  this 
was  not  his  fault.  He  did  his  best;  and  one  is  tempted  to 
lay  the  charge  against  a  system  of  government  which  confers 
on  politicians,  ignorant  or  poorly  informed  regarding  vital 
matters,  the  honors  and  responsibilities  of  statesmanship. 
So  broad  a  censure  is,  however,  unjust,  as  one  scarcely  needs 
to  say.  At  all-events  we  do  not  place  in  power,  as  others  have 
done,  mere  faivfymta  or  persons  qualified  only  for  social  func- 
tions and  palace  intrigues.  Very  few  Americans  reach  a  high 
public  station  unless  they  have  ability  of  some  kind,  a  more 
or  less  healthful  ambition  to  achieve,  and  much  force  of  char- 
acter ;  and  thus  we  stand  about  as  well  perhaps  as  the  Chinese, 
who  used  to  reason  that  a  man  who  could  surpass  a  multitude 
of  rivals  in  memorizing  —  and  thus  absorbing  more  or  less 
fully  —  the  best  thought  and  language  of  his  race,  would  be 
able  to  perform  the  commonplace  duties  of  a  magistrate.  In 
reality  our  troubles  arise  from  the  infirmities  of  human  nature 
and  the  defectiveness  of  all  human  institutions,  no  doubt, 
and  this  reflection  may  help  us  feel  the  proper  resignation  as 
we  view  the  blunders  of  the  Mexican  war;  yet  one  cannot 
quite  forget  the  opinion  of  Meade :  "  Well  may  we  be  grateful 
that  we  are  at  war  with  Mexico  1  Were  it  any  other  power, 
our  gross  follies  would  have  been  punished  severely."  " 

About  the  middle  of  June  Brigadier  General  Wool,  then  at 
Louisville,  received  instructions  to  take  command  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas  —  for  which  point  certain  troops  were  already 
under  orders  —  report  to  Taylor,  and  prepare  for  an  expedition 
against  Chihuahua.  He  proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  accord- 
ingly, and  from  there  he  wrote  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July 
that  within  twenty  days,  he  hoped,  the  whole  of  his  force  would 
be  at  the  rendezvous.  In  this  he  was  disappointed.  La  Vaca, 
Texas,  about  160  miles  from  San  Antonio,  was  the  chief  base 
on  the  coast,"  and  wet  weather  made  the  so-called  roads 
almost   impassable.    To  get    1112   heavy  loads  of  supplies 
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throu^  bottomless  mud,  churned  by  about  500  wagons  going 
and  returning,  was  an  almost  inconceivable  task.  Though 
excessive  rains  had  been  falling,  the  troops,  marching  under 
an  August  sun,  were  tormented  by  thirst ;  an  occasional  bunch 
of  delicious  grapes  or  slice  of  prime  venison  could  hardly  solace 
them  for  the  abundance  of  rattlesnakes,  tarantulas,  scorpions 
and  centipedes;  and  sleep  was  broken  by  the  screaming  of 
panthers  and  howling  of  wolves  —  positively  unearthly  when 
near,  one  of  the  soldiers  wrote,  and  resembling,  when  distant, 
the  wail  of  some  terrible  monster  gasping  for  life.  In  spite 
of  hardships  and  labors,  however,  men  and  wagons  finally 
reached  San  Antonio,  and  on  August  14  Wool  himself  arrived 
at  that  point." 

Here  the  troops  had  rime  to  rest,  and  they  found  much 
of  interest.  The  old  Mexican  town  —  where  one  could  still 
see  now  and  then  a  fig  tree  spreading  itself  in  the  patio  (court- 
yard) of  a  crumbling  house,  or  gaze  at  the  heavy,  earth-brown 
or  moss-covered  walls  of  the  Alamo,  pitted  by  Santa  Anna's 
cannon  halls  —  looked  in  their  eyes  like  some  ancient  oriental 
city  "just  dug  up,"  as  one  of  them  said;  and  the  cactus,  the 
livcKtaks,  the  mocking-birds,  the  pellucid  river  and  the  many 
varieties  of  gitepes  extinguished  soon  the  memory  of  past 
fatigues.** 

For  Wool,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  repose.  Now, 
as  always  during  the  Mexican  war,  operations  were  unspeakably 
embarrassed  by  the  necessity  of  drawing  supplies  from  so 
great  a  distance  and  by  sea,  and  naturally  San  Antonio,  a 
town  of  only  some  2000  persons,  could  furnish  much  less  than 
cities  like  Vera  Cruz  or  even  Matamoros.  Each  particular  ^ 
article  that  would  be  necessary  on  the  expedition  had  to  be 
provided  now;  and  departmental  errors,  like  delaying  arms 
and  misdirecting  parts  of  wagons,  were  therefore  peculiarly 
unfortunate.  But  the  greate'^t  difficulty  was  disorder.  The 
command  was  a  chaotic  qiass  like  that  on  the  Hio  Grande, 
turbulent,  impatient,  insubordinate.  Wool,  however,  attacked 
the  problem  without  drinking,  and  what  a  soldier  called 
"the  iron  hand"  of  military  discipline  soon  began  to  set  things 
right.** 

Highly  unfortunate,  therefore,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
regards,  was  an  escapade  of  Brevet  Colonel  Harney,  a  man 
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u  brave  as  a  lion  and  alao  as  imtamable,  who  had  been  occupy- 
ing San  Antonio  for  some  time  with  three  companies  of  the 
Second  Dragoons.  Obtaining  permission  to  ask  for  Texan 
troops  to  defend  the  frontier  against  the  Indians,'^  he  called 
for  eight  companies,  and  shortly  before  Wool's  arrival,  on 
the  pretext  of  a  threatened  Mexican  invasion  of  which  he 
entertained  little  or  no  fear,  he  moved  off  with  his  entire  com- 
mand, although  he  knew  of  the  intended  concentration  at 
San  Antonio,  and  advanced  to  the  Kio  Grande.'''  Imprudently 
crossing  the  river,  he  was  cut  off  by  one  of  its  quick  rises.  Only 
the  refusal  of  his  officers  to  follow  him  prevented  a  ridiculous 
dash  against  Monterey.  Finally,  near  the  end  of  August, 
he  obeyed  the  order  to  return,  but  left  three  companies  behind ; 
and  a  part  of  this  detachment,  engaged  in  procuring  a  large 
supply  of  grain  and  Sour  in  Mexico,  lost  the  supplies  and  three 
of  their  number,  killed  or  wounded.  The  rest  of  the  three 
companies  escaped  under  fire  in  a  disgraceful  manner,  burning  . 
public  stores  to  prevent  the  Mexicans  from  taking  them ;  and 
of  course  news  that  Americans  had  been  repulsed  flew  like  fire 
through  the  border.** 

Such  presumption  on  the  part  of  a  regular  officer,  such 
imprudence,  and  above  all  such  disregard  of  his  government's 
known  intentions  were  intolerable,  and  Wool  felt  them  with 
peculiar  intensity.  He  was  a  high-strung  person.  Being 
devoutly  pious  he  loathed  swearing,  for  example;  but  on 
special  occasions  his  feelings  got  the  better  of  his  tongue,  and 
when  this  occurred  he  would  instantly  raise  his  eyes  to  heaven 
and  implore  forgiveness.  While  not  a  great  man,  and  appar- 
ently incapable  of  inspiring  soldiers  or  gaining  their  sympathetic 
support,  he  understood  his  profession  and  lived  up  to  it.  When 
campaigning  he  seemed  to  sleep  —  if  he  slept  at  all  —  with 
both  eyes  open,  and  the  outposts  were  liable  to  receive  a  visit 
at  any  hour  of  the  night.  Never  sparing  himself,  he  was 
equally  stem  with  others;  and  towards  officers,  presumably 
more  intelligent  and  responsible  than  privates,  he  seemed 
especially  exacting.  So  now  he  treated  Harney  with  such 
rigor  that  some  of  the  volunteer  officers,  little  disposed  to  favor 
strict  discipline,  sympathized  with  the  culprit,  and  Wool  came 
to  be  regarded  by  not  a  few  as  a  narrow  martinet,  jealous 
and  harsh  in  temper  and  weak  in  judgment.    Possibly  some 
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ground  for  these  opinions  could  be  found,  but  substantially 
they  were  unjust." 

Finally,  on  September  23,  a  topographical  party  went  for- 
ward to  study  routes,  inquire  about  wood,  water  and  forage, 
and  select  halting  places ;  and  two  days  later  some  1400  men, 
the  first  section  of  the  "army,"  advanced  into  an  almost  un- 
known region  with  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  wagons 
and  provisions  for  two  months.'*  The  distance  to  Presidio 
del  Rio  Grande,  a  small  Mexican  town  five  or  six  miles  beyond 
the  river,  was  about  175  or  possibly  185  miles.  Much  of  the 
country  prov^i  to  be  rough  and  wild,  but  there  were  also 
barren  prairies,  deep  "hog-wallows,"  rich  bottom-land  and  one 
fine,  broad  valley.  Several  streams  had  to  be  crossed,  and 
among  these  were  counted  the  Medina  and  the  Leona,  not  less 
beautiful  than  their  names.  Population  there  was  almost 
none,  though  on  the  first  day's  march  Castroville,  a  German 
town  pUnted  on  American  soil  by  a  Frenchman  bearing  a 
Spani^  name,  offered  quite  .cosmopolitan  suggestions.  A 
drought  of  several  weeks  had  made  the  roads  hard  and  the 
streams  fordable,  and  no  serious  difScuIty  was  encountered 
until  on  October  8  the  advance  came  to  the  Rio  Grande." 

The  river  was  here  swift  and  rather  more  than  four  feet  in 
depth ;  but  with  the  aid  of  boats  and  a  pontoon  bridge,  pro- 
vided beforehand  by  Wool,  the  troops  effected  a  cros^ng 
safely  during  the  next  few  days,  established  a  small  fort  at 
each  end  of  the  bridge  —  to  hold  it  and  to  guard  the  boats 
for  the  second  section  under  Colonel  Churchill,  which  was 
still  waiting  at  San  Antonio  for  the  means  of  transportation 
—  and  then  camped  three  or  four  miles  beyond  the  town  for 
rest  and  repairs.  Some  of  the  teams  had  come  all  the  way 
from  La  Vaca,  330  miles, .  without  stopping  for  a  day.  As 
the  small  Mexican  border  force  had  retired  and  the  citizens 
were  friendly,  there  was  nothing  to  fear;  and  Wo<^'s  amicable 
assurances,  reinforced  with  strict  orders  to  molest  no  one, 
promoted  kind  relations,  llie  government  bad  left  htm  with- 
out specie,  and  the  people  would  accept  only  hard  cash ;  but 
with  private  means  and  by  dint  of  borrowing  be  obtained  half- 
rations  of  corn.  Ilib  brightened  the  outlook  noticeably, 
for  subsistence  was  to  be,  of  course,  the  greatest  problem ;  and 
the  arrival  here  of  Brigadier  General  Shields,"  who  brought 
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not  only  another  body  of  the  troops  but  news  that  Monterey  had 
fallen,  and  took  command  of  all  the  infantry,  together  with  a 
small  force  of  mounted  men,  appeared  to  strengthen  the  ex- 
pedition materially.*" 

Wool  had  received  no  definite  instructions  from  Taylor, 
and  on  October  16  with  about  1800  men  he  struck  out  according 
to  his  own  judgment  for  Monclova,  taking  a  circuitous  route 
practicable  for  wagons  and  artillery.  This  brought  the  army 
soon  to  San  Fernando  de  Rosas,  a  garden  of  roses  lying  in  a 
beautiful  plain  od  the  cool  and  limpid  Hidden  River  (the 
Esamdido),  surrounded  with  trees  and  encompassed  at  a  dis- 
tance with  superbly  grand  peaks."  Here  the  road  turned  more 
toward  the  south,  and  the  country  soon  became  broken.  For- 
midable mountains  upreared  themselves  ahead,  and  before 
long  the  troops  were  among  them,  traversing  valley  after  valley 
in  order  to  turn  their  huge  flanks.'* 

The  San  Jos£  range,  some  4000  feet  high,  had  to  be  climbed. 
It  was  a  hard  ta^;  but  when  the  mists  dissolved.  Wool 
and  his  men  gazed  with  delight  over  two  beautiful  valleys, 
where  meandering  lines  of  dark  foliage  marked  the  water- 
courses, while  on  the  west,  like  a  battlemented  wall,  towered 
the  Sierra  de  Santa  Rosa,  its  precipitous  buttresses  festooned 
with  white  and  purple  clouds.  Descending  then  through  a 
goi^e  to  the  plain  of  San  Jos^,  the  army  next  encountered  the 
Alamos  and  Sabinos  Rivers,  each  about  four  feet  deep  and 
racing  like  a  torrent.  To  get  the  wagons  across  looked  at 
first  impossible ;  but  with  incredible  exertions  and  the  aid  of 
ropes  and  improvised  bridges  the  feat  was  accomplbhed.** 

At  the  foot  of  the  next  range  lay  Santa  Rosa,  a  town  of  some 
2500  people,  where  the  troops  arrived  on  October  24.  All 
were  Federalists  here.  Their  interests  had  suffered  greatly 
from  the  dishonesty  and  inefficiency  of  the  central  government, 
and  the  presents  of  cake,  fruit  and  confectionery  offered  to 
the  Americans  told  their  own  story.  Beyond  this  point  the 
road  entered  a  sterile  region,  where  almost  the  sole  inhabitants 
were  sheep  and  goats.  Now  and  then  water  could  only  be 
obtained  by  scooping  it  from  holes  in  salty  ground,  and  some- 
times there  was  hardly  fuel  enough  to  boil  the  coffee.  At 
length  coffee  and  sugar  gave  out,  but  the  magnificent  range 
on  either  side  helped  the  men  keep  up  their  spirits.    A  protest 
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against  the  American  advance  was  received,  and  some  2500 
men  gathered  under  Colonel  Blanco  to  enforce  it;**  but  as 
the  loss  of  Monterey  had  cowed  the  people,  and  there  were  no 
funds  to  stimulate  them,  Blanco  dissolved  bis  army ;  and  on 
October  29  Wool  formally  occupied  Monclova  without  opposi- 
tion. A  week  later  Churchill  with  a  hundred  wagons  and  nearly 
all  of  the  rear  section  came  up." 

At  this  town,  a  place  of  about  5000  population,  lying  amid 
hills  on  the  fine  Monclova  River,  Wool  remained  almost  four 
weeks,  for  on  account  of  the  armistice  Taylor  forbade  a  further 
advance  toward  the  south;  and  the  army,  camping  a  mile 
or  so  from  the  city,  had  time  to  drill,  recruit,  reconnoitre  and 
make  repairs.  It  was  a  pleasant  sojourn.  Rivulets  of  pure 
water  freshened  the  streets;  highly  cultivated  fields,  mostly 
planted  with  com,  filled  the  wide  valley,  and  far  mountains 
cluQg  to  the  horizon  like  azure  clouds.  Being  now  almost 
600  mile^from  La  Vaca,  Wool  sent  for  the  last  supplies  waiting 
with  escorts  at  San  Antonio,  prepared  to  break  up  his  com- 
munications with  that  point,  and  opened  a  connection  with 
Camargo,  not  more  than  200  miles  distant.  At  the  same  time 
he  collected  some  local  provisions,  though  most  of  the  surplus 
had  already  been  drawn  away  by  Ampudia,  and  he  studied 
the  routes.  Strict  rules  were  made  for  both  officers  and  men 
about  entering  the  town ;  the  sale  of  liquor  to  soldiers  was 
prohibited  under  penalty ;  and  the  arrival  of  some  gold  aided 
materially.*" 

Things  went  substantially  well,  in  fact,  yet  they  did  not  go 
smoothly.  Considerable  sickness  prevailed  among  the  troops. 
For  a  time  the  daily  ration  per  man  had  to  be  fixed  at  nine 
ears  of  com,  ground  in  the  portable  steel  mill  of  each  company ; 
and  the  soldiers  grumbled.  Orders  were  issued  requiring  every 
man  to  shave,  as  the  regulations  provided ;  and  beardless 
young  fellows,  lacerating  their  faces  in  order  to  prove  them- 
selves "men,"  grumbled  again.  The  volunteers  abominated 
the  "tamal  regulars,"  who  were  naturally  the  chief  reliance 
for  enforcing  rules,  and  when  an  opportunity  came,  retaliated. 
Many  of  their  officers  were  outspokenly  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  expedition.  W  ol's  bearing  was  denounced 
as  harsh;  but  perhaps  their  own  deportment  had  something 
to  do  with  that,  for  the  punctilious  Mexicans  thought  his 
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manners  good.  Officers  as  well  as  men  chafed  undra  the 
discipline ;  but  the  General  could  easily  reply  that  good-will 
on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  was  essential,  and  that  not  a  single 
complaint  had  yet  been  made  by  the  people."  In  all  probability 
it  was  argued  that  a  flying  column  of  half  Wool's  numbers 
would  have  been  far  preferable;  but  it  could  be  answered  that 
wastage  from  disease  and  battle  had  been  anticipated,  that 
so  small  a  column  would  probably  have  been  attacked  by 
Colonel  Blanco's  irregulars  and  by  other  forces,"  and  that  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  Ampudia  might  have  to  be 
reckoned  with," 

Certainly  the  dissatisfied  officers  ridiculed  unmercifully 
the  number  of  wagons.  Here  their  ground  was  somewhat 
firmer.  Jesup  himself  had  taken  the  position  that  such  a 
train  could  neither  reach  Chihuahua  nor  be  sent  back  to  the 
base.  But  in  this  matter  Wool  stood  at  the  centre  and  the 
quartermaster  general  stood  at  the  circumference. « It  seems 
very  doubtful  whether  an  adequate  mule  trun  could  have 
been  organized  at  San  Antonio  in  season.  Without  the  wagons 
the  army  would  probably  have  been  compelled  to  live  more  or 
less  upon  the  country ;  and  this  would  have  led  to  the  conceal- 
ment, or  even  the  destruction  of  supplies,  to  bloodshed,  to  a  state 
of  things  not  compatible  with  the  conciliatory  methods  ordered 
by  Taylor  and  the  government,  perhaps  to  a  serious  lack  of 
rations,  and  possibly  to  the  ruin  of  this  isolated  command. 
Moreover  artillery  was  essential ;  and  Wool  may  have  reasoned 
that  where  cannon  could  go,  wagons  could  follow." 

The  wagons  and  guns  were,  however,  a  serious  embarrass- 
ment, and  while  at  Monclova  Wool  satisfied  himself  that  be 
could  not  march  from  there  to  Chihuahua  by  the  direct  route. 
A  lack  of  water  also  was  a  grave  difficulty.  Besides,  a  large 
f<M"ee  appeared  under  the  present  circumstances  unnecessary. 
Ampudia  retreated  to  San  Luis  Potosf;  and  although  Santa 
Anna  had  taken  steps,  before  the  American  expedition  left 
the  Rio  Grande,  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  Chihuahua, 
the  military  forces  holding  that  point  had  fallen  back  on  Du- 
rango.  There  was  indeed  nothing  for  Wool  to  conquer  now 
but  distance,  and  he  felt  that  five  or  six  hundred  men  could 
do  this  as  well  as  more.  In  his  opinion,  therefore,  the  proper 
course  was  to  proceed  about  180  miles  in  a  southwesterly 
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direction  to  Farras,  where  he  would  be  on  a  good  road  to 
Chihuahua  and  only  about  90  miles  from  Saltillo ;  and  indeed 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  join  the  main  army.  His  views 
were  duly  expressed  to  his  superior  officer,  and  Taylor  con- 
curred. The  government,  concluding  that  the  revival  of  the 
federal  system  at  Mexico  would  change  the  sentiment  of  the 
northern  states,  and  that  Chihuahua  was  in  effect  already 
in  otu"  grasp,  took  a  similar  position;^  and  accordingly  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  leaving  four  companies  to 
guard  the  stores  at  Monclova,  Wool  set  out  for  Farras." 

The  long  march,  generally  through  deserts  and  rugged 
mountains,  was  cheered  by  a  halt  at  a  fine  estate  belonging 
to  gentlemen  who  had  received  their  education  in  Kentucky, 
and  still  cherished  the  most  cordial  recollections  of  their  Ameri- 
can experiences;  and  on  December  5  the  army  pitched  its 
gray  tents  in  front  of  the  town.  By  many  Parras,  a  place 
of  about  the  same  size  as  Monclova,  was  called  an  Eden.  It 
lay  where  a  wide  plain  and  a  long  hill  met,  and  most  of  the 
streets  were  extremely  narrow  and  crooked;  but  streams  of 
clean  water  flowed  through  them,  and  most  of  the  residences 
were  buried  in  gardens  or  vineyards.  But  even  amidst  the 
luxury  of  romantic  nature  firm  discipline  continued.  The 
soldiers  were  kept  at  their  drills  and  parades;  their  arms 
and  clothing  had  to  be  ready  at  all  times  for  a  close  inspection ; 
as  at  Monclova,  a  system  of  calls  and  signals  made  surprises 
impossible;  and  Wool  busied  himself  in  procuring  com  and 
flour  and  in  reconnoitring." 

All  the  while  he  looked  for  orders,  and  finally  the  summons 
came.  December  17,  at  a  little  before  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  rode  hastily  into  town  with  staff  and  escort, 
holding  despatches  in  his  hand ;  and  at  once  the  aides  and  men 
hurried  through  the  markets  crying  out,  "Soldiers,  to  the 
camp  mstantlyl"  As  will  appear  in  due  time,"  the  call  was 
urgent.  But  it  found  Wool  ready  as  usual,  and  in  two  hours 
his  army  —  leaving  the  sick  under  guard  and  taking  with  it 
350  wagons,  provisions  for  60  days,  400,000  cartridges  and 
200  rounds  for  the  cannon  —  set  out.  No  blundering  occurred, 
Thanks  to  his  reconnaissances  Wool  knew  which  of  the  routes 
to  pursue.  And  there  was  no  loitering.  Once  the  troops 
made  thirty-five  miles  in  twenty-^our  hours;    and  in  four 
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days  they  ^ook  bands  with  General  Worth's  brave  men,  then 
Some  twenty  miles  beyond  Saltillo  and  110  or  perhaps  120 
from  Parras." 

"An  entire  failure,"  was  Taylor's  comment  on  Wool's  expe- 
dition, and  in  a  sense  his  judgment  appeared  to  be  correct.*' 
But  this  was  Polk's  fault.  Where  there  is  nothing  to  do, 
nothing  can  be  done.*^  Before  laying  out  the  campaign  the 
government  should  have  seen  what  it  had  now  seen  —  that 
Saltillo  was  the  key  of  Chihuahua,  and  that  a  properly  equipped 
expedition  could  not  reach  the  latter  city  without  passing^  rather 
close  to  the  former.  But  in 
reality  Wool  accomplished  a 
great  deal.  He  showed  how 
a  real  soldier,  without  fear 
and  without  political  yearn- 
ings, could  lead  an  expedition 
through  an  enemy's  country. 
Nine  hundred  miles  this  army 
mardied.  Swift  rivers  were 
quickly  crossed,  ravines  filled, 
hills  cut  down,  mount^ns 
climbed.  Provisions  never 
failed.  No  wreckage  marked 
the  route.  Not  a  drop  of 
blood  was  shed;  not  a  shot 
fired.  Wool  made  enemies 
.  only  among  those  who  were 
under  obligations  to  be  friends,  and  made  friends  among  those 
who  were  under  obligations  to  be  enemies.  And  out  of  a  crude, 
heterogeneous  mass  he  fwged  a  keen,  tough,  highly  tempered 
blade,  that  was  to  prove  its  value  soon  in  a  terrible  crisis.** 

The  other  lateral  expedition  moved  against  the  city  of  Tam- 
pico.  This  place,  the  principal  town  in  the  itate  of  Tamaulipas, 
and  after  Vera  Cruz  the  chief  port  of  Mexico  on  the  Gulf  coast, 
was  physically  remarkable.  Land  and  water  are  perhaps 
nowhere  more  freakishly  intermingled.  But  for  practiod 
purposes  one  may  describe  it  adequately  as  on  a  low  ridge 

—  with  the  immense  lagoon  of  Carpintero  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  deep,  wide,  heavy,  greenish-brown  P£nuco  on  the  other 

—  a  little  more  than  five  miles  from  the  Gulf,  as  the  river 
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flows.  For  ten  years  beginning  in  1835  political  upheavals 
and  vexatious  commercial  regulations  had  militated  against 
its  prosperity ;  but  the  port  was  highly  prized  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  April,  1846,  was  taken  into  its  particular  care.'^ 

All  the  old  fortifications  having  been  demolished  lest  they 
should  be  turned  to  account  by  insurgents,  Farrodi,  the  com- 
andante  general,  was  ordered  to  prepare  the  town  for  defence, 
and  a  number  of  badly  planned  and  badly  constructed  works 
—  particularly  a  redoubt  equipped  with  two  8-pounders  on 
the  north  side  of  the  P&nuco  at  the  bar  —  gave  a  semblance 
of  security.  Some  twenty-five  light  or  fortress  guns  were 
placed;  but  efforts  to  obtain  additional  heavy  ordnance  from 
Vera  Cruz  were  frustrated  by  the  blockade,  and  when  Ampudia, 
going  north  in  the  summer,  was  directed  to  give  his  first  at- 
tention to  reinforcii^  the  garrison,  circumstances  agtun 
intervened.  The  people  were  spirited,  however;  and  the 
daily  Eco  voiced  their  sentiments  by  exclaiming,  "With  such 
officers,  with  such  troops,  with  such  citizens  let  the  Yankees 
come  whenever  they  please!"" 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Yankees  had  thoughts  of  coming 
quite  soon.  Possession  of  the  town  seemed  to  be  desirable, 
in  the  first  place,  because  for  some  time  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  starting-point  of  a  carriage-road  to  San  Luis  Potosf,  and 
apparentiy  could  be  made  a  more  convenient  base  than  the 
Rio  Grande  for  a  deep  advance  into  Mexico;  but  the  war 
department  found  before  long  that  wagons  and  artillery  could 
not  cross  the  mountains  by  that  route.  In  the  second  place 
occupation  of  Tampico  appeared  to  be  a  logical  feature  of  the 
Tamaulipas  movement,  in  which  Patterson  was  expected  to 
play  a  leading  rdie ;  ^  and  moreover,  Santa  Anna  himself  had 
explained  to  Mackenzie  that  it  would  be  advantageous  as  well 
as  easy  to  make  this  conquest.*" 

Conn^  had  his  eye  upon  the  place,  of  course;  but,  aside 
from  the  question  of  overcoming  its  defenders,  he  felt  oon- 
siderable  hesitation.  It  was  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous 
port  on  the  coast,  and  vessels  could  not  ride  out  a  gale  at 
anchor  off  the  shore.  The  bar,  on  which  ei^t  feet  of  water 
stood  normally,  had  only  a  fathom  in  August,  1846;  and  as 
the  fleet  would  have  to  rendezvous  and  prepare  for  battie  in 
the  open  roadstead,  he  was  afraid  that  one  of  the  frequent 
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northers  would  assail  him  before  he  could  assail  the  town. 
September  22,  however,  when  deciding  upon  the  Tamaulipas 
expedition,  Polk  and  his  Cabinet  agreed  that  Conner  should 
attack  Tampico,  and  the  order  was  issued  that  day." 

Santa  Anna  seems  to  have  remembered  the  advice  ^ven  to 
Mackenzie,  and  while  at  Mexico  he  iostructed  Parrodi  to  retire, 
if  attacked,  unless  he  could  be  sure  of  resisting  successfully. 
On  his  way  to  San  Luis  he  evidently  received  Marcy's  inter- 
cepted letter  of  September  2,  which  announced  that  a  move- 
ment upon  Tampico  was  contemplated.^^  Hence  on  October 
3,  with  a  view  to  the  confirmation  of  those  instructions,  be 
directed  the  war  office  to  notify  Parrodi  of  the  American  plan. 
Two  days  later  the  comandante  general  reported  to  Santa 
Anna  that  he  could  not  defend  the  town  victoriously,  and 
explained  in  detail  why.  His  garrison,  including  some  200 
sick,  consisted  of  less  than  1200  men  besides  200  available 
National  Guards,  ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms.  Only  870  of 
these  men  could  be  employed,  according  to  a  later  statement 
of  his,  at  the  town  and  the  bar,  and  having  but  150  re^lar 
gunners  he  could  not  man  the  numerous  and  widely  separated 
positions.  Indeed  he  would  not  be  able  to  subsist  the  garrison 
more  thaneleven  days  longer.*'  The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  said,  included  a  shore  party  of  3000,  and  could  attack 
by  water  and  by  land  at  the  same  time." 

In  response,  Parrodi  received  from  Santa  Anna  on  October 
14  an  order,  confirmed  three  days  later,  that  all  the  heavy 
guns,  the  stores,  and  his  three  gunboats,  light  but  effective 
craft,  should  be  sent  up  the  river,  and  that  he  himself  with 
his  troops  and  what  field  pieces  could  be  taken  along,  should 
withdraw  to  Tula,  a  place  behind  the  mountains.  Parrodi, 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  war,  liked  these  instructions,  and 
proceeded  to  execute  them.  The  government,  however, 
seemed  unwilling  to  abandon  Tampico,  and  the  comandante 
general,  perplexed  by  this  difference  of  sentiment  and  by  the 
protests  of  the  governor,  troops,  people  and  foreign  consuls, 
offered  to  Santa  Anna  some  ailments  against  his  instructions : 
but  the  latter,  annulling  without  ceremony  the  government's 
action,  impatiently  ordered  immediate  evacuation.  His  reasons 
were,  in  brief,  that  he  could  not  reinforce  the  garrison  adequately 
without  dividing  the  army  in  a  manner  incompatible  with 
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his  plans;  that,  even  should  he  undertake  to  do  so,  this  aid 
could  not  arrive  in  time ;  and  that,  since  a  victorious  defence 
could  not  be  expected,  it  was  important  not  only  to  save  the 
men  and  material,  but  especially  to  avoid  the  moral  effect  of 
another  American  triumph ;  and  no  doubt,  on  the  assumption 
that  Conner  was  prepared  to  make  a  strenuous,  unfiinchii^ 
attack  with  such  forces  as  Panrodi  described,  these  reasons 
were  sound.  '* 

Excited  by  the  urgency  of  his  instructions,  which  were 
received  on.  the  twenty-second,  the  comandante  general  now 
endeavored  to  atone  for  the  time  lost,  and  executed  a  flight 
instead  of  an  evacuation.'"  The  redoubt  at  the  bar  was  de- 
stroyed; large  quantities  of  war  material  were  thrown  into 
the  river ;  with  the  aid  of  the  British  consul  a  pretended  sale 
of  the  gunboats  was  effected ;  and  on  October  27  and  28  the 
troops  hastily  withdrew.'* 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  timely  notice  of  them 
was  forwarded  to  Conner.  Chase,  the  American  consul, 
bad  been  expelled  and  had  taken  refuge  on  a  blockading  vessel ; 
but  his  wife,  who  was  a  British  subject,  remained  in  Tampico, 
and  on  October  20  she  wrote  to  the  Commodore  that  Parrodi 
would  evacuate  the  town  on  the  following  day,  and  that  no 
resistance  would  be  made  against  an  American  attack.  By 
November  5  Conner  received  this  news,  but  a  lack  of  provisions 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  set  out  the  next  day,  as  he  desired 
to  do.  On  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth,  however,  eleven 
vessels  made  sail  from  Ant5n  Lizardo  with  orders  to  rendezvous 
fifteen  miles  from  the  shore  on  a  certain  east  and  west  line  a 
little  south  of  Tampico.  The  frigates  Rariian  and  Potomac 
did  not  appear  there;  but  as  the  weather  was  fine,  Conner 
decided  to  proceed,  and  at  break  of  day,  November  14,  the 
Mississippi,  Princeion,  St.  Mary's,  three  small  steamers  — ■  the 
Spitfire,  Vixen  and  Petrel  —  and  three  schooner-gunboats 
joined  the  blockading  vessel  off  Tampico  bar..  By  this  time 
the  Commodore  knew  that  Parrodi  had  not  evacuated  the  city 
on-  the  twenty-first,  and,  supposing  the  garrison  was  still 
there,  expected  some  hard  work ; "  but  the  weather  looked 
favorable,  and  he  prepared  at  once  to  attack.'* 

Lieutenant  Commanding  Hunt,  the  blockading  officer, 
had  examined  the  bar;    and  piloted  by  him  the  three  small 
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steamers  towed  the  gunboats  across  it.  By  ten  o'clock  the 
river  was  eatered  successfully,  and  the  Commodore  advanced 
immediately  toward  the  city.  The  low  shores  were  covered 
with  rich  vegetation ;  the  huts,  thatched  with  palmetto  leaves, 
appeared  cosey  if  not  grand ;  broad-leaved  bananas  and  loaded 
M^nge-trees  grew  beside  them ;  tall  cocoanut  palms  languidly 
waved  their  graceful  fronds  above ;  and  the  long  line  of  steamers 
and  schooners,  followed  by  nine  boats  from  the  frigates  packed 
with  officers,  marines  and  sailors,  made  an  impressive  spectacle 
as  they  moved  slowly  up  the  smooth  but  rapid  P&nuco  under 
fw  azure  sky." 

Conner  himself  was  on  the  Spiifire.  As  he  approached  the 
town,  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  apurUamujito 
(city  council),  who  stated  that  having  neither  the  means  nor 
the  disposition  to  resist,  they  desired  to  capitulate.  Perry 
and  two  other  officers  then  went  ashore  with  the  deputation 
to  arrange  terms;  but  after  a  long  conference,  finding  this 
impossible  —  though  of  course  the  eiqiediency  of  surrendering 
was  not  in  debate  —  all  returned  to  the  Spitfire,  and  at  length 
an  informal  agreement  was  reached.  Next  morning  the  chief 
points  of  this  were  embodied  in  the  following  declaration :  ^ 

"United  States  Steamer  Spitfire.  Off  the  City  of  Tampico,  November 
15,  1846,  Commodore  Conner  declines  b  Capitulation  with  the  Authoi^ 
ities  of  Tampico  as  he  considers  it  unnecessary.  He  accepts  the  suTT«nd«T 
of  the  City,  and  takes  military  possession  of  it.  He  assures  the  Inhab- 
itants, at  the  same  time,  that  he  will  not  interfere  with  their  Munidpal 
It«gulations,  or  their  Heligion;  and  that  private  prop«ly  shall  be  respected, 
provided  that  the  public  property  of  all  kinds,  be  delivered  up  at  once, 
and  in  good  faith.  Should  an  assault  be  made  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
City,  on  the  American  Forces,  the  Inhabitants  will  be  held  responsible 
for  the  consequences.  Commodore  Conner,  so  long  as  the  Authorities 
and  Inhabitants  of  the  City  observe  good  faith  towards  him,  will  consider 
them  under  his  protection;  —  a  diflerent  course  will  expose  them  to 
Bsious  evils."** 

Hie  danger  of  an  assault  was  not  inmiinent,  for  the  National 
Guards  could  find  but  one  hundred  serviceable  muskets,  and 
all  the  people  of  the  town,  who  usually  numbered  about  15,000 
but  were  now  perhaps  half  as  many,  lined  the  streets  and  gazed 
at  the  Americans  as  mere  spectators.  All  the  public  property 
that  was  movable  had  been  carried  away,  but  the  public  build- 
ings were  now  occupied ;    and,  as  the  fraudulent  sale  of  the 
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gunboats  was  detected,  three  much  needed  vessels,  built  at 
New  York,  were  added  to  our  navy,^  Steps  were  then  taken 
to  recover  what  Parrodi  had  ■  transported  up  the  river.**  No- 
vember IS  Tattnall  set  out  with  the  Spitfire  and  Petrel,  and 
the  next  forenoon  he  reached  P&nuco  town,  the  head  of  navi- 
gation, some  eighty  miles  from  Tampico,  where  it  was  known 
that  heavy  guns  had  been  left.  Everything  had  been  concealed 
but  the  concealment  proved  ineffectual.  He  disabled  nine 
IS-pounders,  threw  into  the  river  a  quantity  of  balls,  and  burned 
some  camp  equipage;  and  a  24>pounder  was  taken  aboard.'^ 

In  ordering  the  capture  of  Tampico,  the  American  govern- 
ment had  intended  that  Patterson  should  be  at  hand  to  occupy 
the  town,  and  as  this  calculation  had  been  upset  by  Taylor, , 
it  now  became  a  question  bow  to  retain  the  prize.  The  place 
of  the  squadron  was  at  sea;  without  the  help  of  every  man 
it  looked  almost  impossible  to  manage  the  vessels  in  bad 
weather ;  and  officers  of  nearly  all  grades  were  actually  wanting. 
So  Perry  in  the  steamer  Mississippi  sailed  from  Tampico  on 
the  evening  of  November  15  for  Brazos  Island,  and  the  next 
day  left  an  officer  there  to  explain  the  situation.  Without 
delay  the  news  was  forwarded  to  Patterson  at  Camargo,  and 
he  directed  that  men  and  cannon  should  go  "forthwith"  to 
the  captured  city.  His  instructions  were  not  waited  for, 
however.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Belton,  who  occupied  Camp 
Belknap  with  six  companies  of  the  so-called  artillery,  em- 
barked for  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  hearing  from  Perry; 
and  on  November  21  Colonel  Gates  and  about  500  men  sailed 
from  the  Brazos  in  the  Neptune,  leaving  two  more  companies 
to  follow  the  next  day  in  the  Sea.^  Both  vessels  were  driven 
ashore,  but  fortunately  the  troops  were  saved  in  both  cases. 
By  the  twenty-third  Tampico  had  therefore  a  garrison  of  about 
650  good  regulars.  Some  ordnance  also  arrived ;  and  Conner, 
besides  landing  a  pair  of  carronadte,  remained  in  the  harbor 
with  four  or  five  gunboats.  Fortunately  the  only  land  ap- 
proaches were  by  a  neck  at  each  end  of  the  town  between  Car- 
pintero  Lake  and  the  river ;  and  the  work  of  fortifying  these, 
begun  at  once,  was  prosecuted  night  and  day.'* 

Perry,  meanwhile,  kept  at  work.  November  21  the  Misais- 
tippi,  bearing  the  red  pennant  of  a  vice  commodore  at  the 
masthead,   appeared    at   New  Orleans."      Announcing    the 
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capture .  of  Tampico,  Perry  conferred  with  General  Broolw 
and  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  c^tained  sixteen  cannon 
—  half  of  them  borrowed  from  the  Louisiana  arsenal  —  and 
with  these,  an  engineer  officer,  110  regular  recruits  and  a  quan* 
tity  of  ammunition,  he  arrived  off  Tampico  on  the  twenty- 
ninth.'^  Before  long  the  Alabama  regiment  came  from  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  the  government,  which  heard  of  the  capture  of 
Tampico  on  November  28,  ordered  about  460  additional  regulars 
to  be  sent  from  the  United  States.  There  was  great  anxiety 
at  Washington  to  make  l^e  port  secure,  for,  as  will  soon  be 
discovered,  a  particular  reason  for  holding  it  had  now  arisen. 
Gates  issued  stringent  regulations  to  govern  the  citizens  in  case 
■of  a  Mexican  attack;  and  by  December  19  Brigadier  General 
Shields  was  in  command  there  with  an  adequate  and  fairly 
well-protected  garrison.  Yet  the  Mexicans  endeavored  to  feel 
cheerful.  No  battle  had  been  lost,  for  none  had  been  fought, 
said  the  government  with  convincing  logic ;  and  the  Americans 
had  not  triumphed,  fof  they  had  merely  taken  what  had  been 
abandoned ;  but  the  governor  of  Tamaulipas  recalled  bitterly 
that  "  in  former  times  Tampico,  almost  by  herself,  had  repulsed 
more  than  4000  veterans."  *' 

Substantially  all  of  northeastern  Mexico  was  now  in  American 
bands,  and  the  question  of  Taylor's  future  operations,  which 
had  long  been  under  consideration,  became  urgent.  On  that 
matter  the  General  himself  entertained  a  definite  opinion.  He 
was  for  adopting  a  boundary  line  that  would  include  enough 
territory  to  pay  all  just  American  claims,  and  standing  there 
on  the  defensive.  As  already  drawn,  the  line  ran  from  Parras, 
where  he  expected  Wool  to  remain,  and  Patos,  a  rich  hacienda 
on  the  Farras  route  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Saltillo,  to 
Saltillo  itself,  to  Camp  Butler,  six  miles  north  of  that  city 
toward  Rinconada  Pass,  and  to  Monterey.  Between  Mon- 
terey and  Tampico  lay  a  wide  gap,  but  the  General  proposed 
to  fill  this  now  by  occupying  certain  points  in  Tamaulipas. 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  that  state,  was  exposed  to  attacks 
proceeding  from  Tula,  and  there  he  planned  to  have  a  large 
force.*' 

How  many  troops  were  available  is  not  precisely  known; 
but  according  to  Meade,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  rather 
close  touch  with  headquarters.  Worth  was  to  have  some  2500 
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at  SaltiUo  and  eight  guns,  Butler  1500  at  Monterey,  Taylor 
and  Patterson  about  5000,  to  be  divided  between  the  posts 
in  Tamaulipas  and  a  new  position  in  advance  of  Saltillo,  and 
the  commanders  on  the  lines  of  communication  about  2000 ; 
which  meant  that  some  14,500  men,  including  Wool's  2400  or 
2500  and  about  1000  occupying  Tampico,  were  to  hold  lines 
approximately  800  miles  long  in  an  enemy's  country.'*  Over 
against  them  stood  the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna,  who  in 
Taylor's  opinion  were  potentially,  if  not  actually,  more  than 
50,000  in  number,  and  were  occupying  before  Christmas  a 
position  only  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Americans ;  *"  and  in 
addition  to  these  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  large  bands 
of  irregulars,  like  those  of  Colonel  Blanco,  who  were  liable  to 
gather  suddenly  almost  anywhere.*' 

When  Taylor  reported  his  plan  to  the  war  department, 
a  good  deal  of  anxiety  and  perhaps  distress  was  felt  there. 
To  be  sure,  he  pointed  out  that  artillery  could  be  moved  north 
by  way  of  Saltillo  only,  and  that  water  and  provisions  were 
scanty  on  that  road,  while  doubtless  he  as  well  as  others  con- 
sidered the  Mexicans  too  deficient  in  vigor  and  enterprise  to 
be  feared.  How  just  were  these  calculations  will  appear  in 
the  sequel,  and  they  failed  now  to  satisfy  the  government. 
Though  not  informed  by  Taylor  precisely  how  many  posts 
he  intended  to  establish  in  Tamaqlipas,  Marcy  was  afraid 
that  widely  separated  forces  and  lines  of  communication  would 
be  assailed,  and  it  was  clear  that  a  small  Mexican  success, 
doing  us  no  actual  harm  but  diminishing  our  prestige  materially, 
might  rouse  the  people  against  us.  Even  the  line  to  Monterey 
was  long,  the  Secretary  feared.  Taylor  evidently  had  no 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  passes,  for  he  was  now  preparing 
to  take  a  very  hasty  look  at  a  few  of  them.  Besides,  it  had 
been  Marcy's  expectation  of  late  that  Wool's  column  would 
be  drawn  back  to  Monterey;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as 
well  as  earlier,  he  said  he  did  not  wish  to  occupy  territory  in 
advance  of  that  city.  Polk  appealed  in  his  diary  to  the  Gen- 
eral's own  opinion  that  he  could  not  safely  advance  beyond 
it.  Scott,  as  well  as  Marcy  and  the  President,  believed  the 
troops  were  being  scattered  too  much.  Officers  on  the  ground 
also  held  that  view ;  but  such  was  Taylor's  deliberate  policy." 
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SANTA  FE 
June-September,  1846 

Not  only  Tamaulipas  and  Chihuabuft  but  New  Mexico 
lay  within  the  scope  of  the  government's  war  policy,  and  certain 
features  of  the  situation  made  the  outlook  in  that  quarter 
peculiarly  Inviting. 

The  province  was  cut  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  section 
by  the  Rio  Grande,  which  ran  approximately  north  and  south ; 
and  usage  divided  the  best  settled  part  of  it  into  the  Rfo  Arriba 
(Upstream)  district  near  Santa  Fe,  the  capital,  which  lay 
some  twenty  mUes  east  of  the  great  river,  and  the  Rfo  Abajo 
'(Downstream)  district,  which  had  for  its  metropolis  Albu- 
querque, a  small  town  on  the  Rio  Grande  about  seventy-4ve 
miles  to  the  southwest.  According  to  a  recent  census  the 
population  was  100,000,  of  which  the  greater  part  lielonged 
in  the  lower  district;  and  more  than  half  the  wealth  also  was 
attributed  to  that  section.  The  caravan  trade,  which  made 
its  way  from  Independence,*  Missouri,  to  Santa  Fe,  Chihuahua, 
Lagos  and  even  Mexico  City,  gilded  the  name  of  the  province, 
for  it  had  advanced  rapidly  from  the  humble  beginmngs  of 
1821,  and  now  employed  1200  men,  involved  a  capital  of  some 
two  millions,  and  usually  paid  a  net  profit  of  thirty  or  forty 
per  cent  on  the  goods  transported.  Tlie  favorable  climate 
believed  to  prevail  in  New  Mexico  was  an  additional  source 
of  interest.* 

The  political  situation  appeared  singularly  promising.  In 
March,  1845,  the  war  department  of  Mexico  admitted  publicly 
that  the  northern  sections  of  the  country  were  "abandoned 
and  more  than  abandoned"  by  the  general  government;^  Sen- 
sible Mexicans  held  that  the  connection  of  the  province  with 
their   miserable   system   involved   injury   Instead   of   benefit. 
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The  people  received  no  protection  against  the  ravages  of  the 
Indians.  The  national  troops  were  a  constant  menace  to  the 
dtizens.  If  a  man  deiured  to  give  his  note  for  $3000,  he  was 
compelled  to  pay  eight  dollars  for  stamped  paper.  The  duties 
and  extortions  levied  upon  the  caravan  merchants  increased 
the  price  of  their  goods;  and  of  late  the  central  government 
had  been  trying  to  deprive  the  provincial  authorities  of  money 
and  the  people  of  comforts  by  stopping  that  business  entirely.' 

The  citizens  appeared  weary  of  oppression.  They  would  not 
pay  the  taxes.  It  was  found  necessary  in  1845  to  excuse  them 
from  one  of  the  most  profitable  but  most  annoying  imposts. 
IndifFerence  tovard  the  general  government  —  a  natural  return 
for  its  neglect  and  its  vexations  —  prevailed,  and  the  continual 
changes  in  that  government  aggravated  the  lack  of  patriotism. 
Indeed,  there  was  more  than  indifference.  A  move  to  follow 
the  example  of  Texas  had  been  made  in  1837,  and  the  idea  of 
joining  the  United  States,  which  had  existed  in  that  year, 
became  so  strong  by  the  early  months  of  1846  that  represent- 
atives of  the  province  in  the  national  Congress  openly  avowed 
it.  Finally,  a  revolution  against  misgovemment,  that  had 
recently  occurred  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Sonora,  appeared 
to  offer  a  strong  hint.' 

All  power,  civil  and  military,  lay  in  the  hands  of  Manuel 
Armijo,  governor  and  comandante  general ;  and  that  of  itself 
was  an  ample  ground  for  insurrection.  Bom  of  disreputable 
parents,  this  precious  adventurer  had  achieved  a  career  still 
more  disreputable.  A  man  of  unusual  energy,  though  now  a 
mountain  of  flesh,  he  could  assume  at  will  an  air  of  ingenuous 
affability;  could  threaten,  bluster,  brag,  intrigue  or  coax; 
and  when  dressed  up  in  his  blue  frock  coat,  with  blue  striped 
pantaloons,  shoulder  straps,  a  red  sash,  and  plenty  of  gold  lace, 
could  look  —  although  at  heart  only  a  cunning  and  cowardly 
robber  —  quite  impressive.  His  personal  habits  were  said 
to  be  grossly  immoral ;  his  only  principle  was  to  succeed ; 
and  his  type  of  mind,  shrewd  though  low,  was  indicated  by 
one  of  his  favorite  sayings,  "  It  is  better  to  be  thought  brave 
than  to  be  so,"  Such  force,  cleverness  and  lack  of  scruple 
bad  naturally  made  him  rich.  His  family  now  owned  Albu- 
querque and  the  neighboring  estates.  His  position  and  close 
relations  with  the  priests  gave  him  a  firm  hold  on  the  ecclesi- 
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astical  arm ;  it  was  believed  that  an  understanding  with  the 
savages  enabled  him  to  use  them  against  his  enemies ;  and  he 
engaged  rather  deeply  in  the  American  trade.  Yet  his  ambition 
was  not  yet  satisfied ;  and  he  entertained  the  idea,  it  would 
aeem,  of  making  the  province  an  independent  country.* 

At  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  the  New  Mexican  situation  was 
doubtless  fairly  well  understood,  and  a  deep  interest  in  the 
caravan  business  existed.  The  merchants,  it  was  felt  when 
the  war  became  probable,  deserved  to  be  protected,  and  many 
urged  the  prompt  despatch  of  an  expedition  for  that  purpose. 
Other  arguments  for  such  a  step  were,  that  it  would  forestall 
Indian  troubles  on  the  border,  would  incline  the  enemy  —  by 
laying  open  their  weak  side  —  to  make  terms,  would  encourage 
the  people  of  New  Mexico  to  rise  in  our  favor,  and  would  secure 
the  key  to  Chihuahua  and  California;  and  in  all  probability 
influential  men  brought  these  ideas  to  the  President's  notice.* 

The  occupation  of  Santa  Fe  was  in  fact  decided  upon  as  one 
of  the  very  earliest  war  measures  —  primarily  for  the  sake  of 
the  traders,  but  also  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  retenticm 
of  the  province.  The  move  was  intended  to  be  pacific,  how- 
ever. Folk  doubtless  expected  that  no  serious  opposition, 
if  any  at  all,  would  be  offered  by  the  people ;  and  there  seem 
to  have  been  hopes  that  Chihuahua  and  her  sister  states 
could  be  persuaded  by  arguments  backed  with  force  to  let 
the  caravan  trade  go  on  despite  the  war.  In  that  case  the 
burdensome  duties  imposed  at  Santa  Fe  would  no  longer  have 
had  to  be  paid,  and  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  Mexican 
competitors,  that  had  prevailed  there,  would  have  ceased.  On 
May  13,  therefore,  the  governor  of  Missouri  was  directed  to 
raise  eight  companies  of  mounted  troops  and  two  of  light 
artillery  for  an  expedition  to  New  Mexico,  and  Colonel  S. 
W.  Kearny  of  the  First  Dragoons  was  directed  to  command 
them.* 

So  fine  an  opportunity  for  adventure  appealed  instantly  to 
the  bold,  hardy  and  energetic  young  fellows  of  Missouri,  and 
as  early  as  June  6  volunteers  were  hurrying  into  the  service 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  —  a  square  of  wooden  buildings,  with  a 
blockhouse  at  each  comer  and  a  plot  of  grass  in  the  middle  — 
which  crowned  a  high  bluff  on  the  Missouri  River  about  312 
miles  from  St.  Louis;  and  about  1660  troops  were  soon  assem- 
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bled  at  that  point.  Of  Kearny's  dragoons  there  were  some 
300.    The  First  Re^ment  of  Missouri  Mounted   Volunteers 

—  which  chose  Alexander  W.  Doniphan  as  colonel  —  numbered 
about  860.  The  artillery,  including  nearly  250  men,  consisted 
of  "Battery  A"  of  St.  Louis  under  Captain  Weigbtman  and 
a  company  under  Captain  Fischer,  a  graduate  of  the  Prussian 
artillery  service,  and  formed  a  battalion  commanded  by  Major 
M.  L.  Clark,  a  West  Pointer.'  There  were  also  two  small 
companies  of  volunteer  infantry,  a  St.  Louis  mounted  body  of 
about  one  hundred  called  the  Laclede  Rangers,  which  Kearny 
attached  to  his  regulars,  about  fifty  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
Indians,  and  finally,  though  by  no  means  last  in  importance, 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  familiar  with  the  Spanish  language.* 

Without  lingering  to  complete  the  outfit,  Kearny  sent  the 
command  off  by  sections.  June  5  a  detachment  of  the  dragoons 
advanced.  By  the  twenty-eighth  all  of  Doniphan's  regiment 
were  on  the  march  for  Santa  Fe  and  —  none  of  them  cared  how 
much  farther;  and  two  days  later  Weightman's  fine  brass 
cannon,  gleaming  radiantly  in  the  bright  sunshine,  wheeled 
into  the  trail.  For  several  days  the  troops  had  to  break  their 
way  through  a  rough  country,  but  about  fifteen  miles  south 
of  the  Kansas  River  they  struck  the  Santa  Fe  road,  a  broad, 
well  marked,  natural  highway  running  toward  the  southwest.' 

Council  Grove,  the  famous  rendezvous  of  Indians  and 
frontiersmen,  was  the  last  phtce  from  which  a  single  person 
could  safely  return ;  and  now  for  nearly  four  weeks  not  one 
"stick  of  timber"  was  to  cheer  the  eye.  After  pressing  on 
in  the  same  direction  to  the  Arkansas,  the  troops  left  the  main 
trail,  marched  wearily  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 

—  ascending  about  seven  feet  in  each  mile  —  till  they  were 
beyond  the  great  bend,  and  finally,  crossing  the  shallow  stream, 
turned  their  faces  toward  Bent's  Fort,  a  protected  trading  post, 
which  stood  near  the  present  site  of  Las  Animas,  Colorado, 
about  650  miles  from  Fort  Leavenworth.  Belts  had  been 
tightened  oyer  and  over  again  by  this  time.  Drinking  water 
that  no  horse  would  touch  had  sickened  many  a  tough  rider. 
Mosquitos  and  buffalo  gnats  had  tormented  the  fiesh  day  and 
night.  Faces  had  been  scorched  by  siroccos,  and  tongues  had 
swollen  with  thirst.    Many  had  become  so  tired  that  a  rattle- 

'snake  in  the  blanket  seemed  hardly  worth  minding,  and  so 
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utterly  wretched  that  in  hlind  fury  they  sometimes  raved  and 
cursed  like  maniacs.  Out  of  one  hundred  fine  horses  belonging 
to  Battery  A  sixty  had  perished.  Yet  in  places  there  had  heen 
cool  breezes,  carpets  of  brilliant  and  spicy  flowers,  great  herds 
of  buffalo,  curious  mirages,  and  inspiring  glimpses  of  Pike's 
Peak,  the  towering  outpost  of  the  Rockies.' 

At  length  on  July  29  Kearny  escorted  by  Doniphan's 
regiment  gained  the  rendezvous,  a  grassy  meadow  on  the 
Arkansas  about  nine  miles  below  the  Fort.  There  within  a 
few  days  the  Army  of  the  West  assembled,'  and  two  additional 
companies  of  the  dragoons,  which  had  made  an  average 
of  twenty-eight  miles  a  day  from  Fort  Ijcavenworth,  joined 
their  regiment.  Nor  were  the  troops  alone.  Several  mer- 
chants had  left  Independence  about  the  first  of  May.  Notified 
by  order  of  the  government  that  war  had  begun,  they  had 
stopped  here;  and  the  Colonel  found  under  his  protection 
more  than  four  hundred  wagons  and  merohandise  worth  up- 
wards of  a  million.* 

Armijo,  for  his  part,  had  received  ample  warnings.  In 
March  the  central  government  informed  him  that  war  might 
be  expected,  and  authorized  him  to  make  preparations  for 
defence.  By  June  17  news  of  the  coming  invasion  reached 
Santa  Fe,  and  nine  days  later  the  first  caravan  of  the  season 
confirmed  it.  Manuel  Alvarez,  the  American  consul,  endeav- 
ored now  to  persuade  Armijo  that  it  would  "be  better  for  him- 
self and  the  people  under  his  government  to  capitulate,  and 
far  preferable"  to  become  Americans  than  to  be  citizens  of 
a  country  so  disordered  and  so  impotent  as  Mexico ;  but  while 
his  advisers  and  subordinates  fancied  they  could  obtain  offices 
under  an  elective  system,  and  "  were  rather  easily  won  over," 
the  governor  himself  probably  could  not  believe  that  people 
so  long  robbed  and  oppressed  would  choose  the  wolf  as  their 
shepherd.  Besides,  he  doubtless  had  some  national  spirit 
and  some  desire  to  justify  his  gratuitous  title  of  general.  After 
confirming  the  news  further  by  a  spy,  he  sent  south  on  July 
1  an  appeal  for  aid  —  representing  the  Americans  as  6000  in 
number  —  and  began  to  prepare  tor  defence.  A  letter  from 
Ugarte,  the  comandante  general  of  Chihuahua,  stating  that  he 
could  set  out  on  a  moment's  notice  with  five  hundred  cavab-y 
and  as  many  infantrj',  seemed  encouraging,  and  no  doubt 
VOL.  i  —  v 
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Annijo  was  aware  that  Durango,  too,  had  been  ordered  by 
the  authorities  at  Mexico  to  aid  him.^ 

Meanwhile  reinforcements  for  Keamy  were  gathering  in 
his  rear.  On  the  third  of  June  Marcy  informed  the  governor 
of  Missouri  that  if  Sterling  Price,  then  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri Ie(;islature,  and  certain  other  citizens  of  the  state  would 
raise  and  organize  a  thousand  mounted  men  —  that  is  to  say, 
a  regiment  and  a  battalion  — -  to  follow  Keamy  promptly, 
they  would  be  appointed  to  the  chief  commands.  This  method 
of  getting  troops  aroused  considerable  opposition  among  the 
people,  for  it  ignored  the  militia  system  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  militia  officers,  and  many  felt  that  a  politician  like 
Price  was  unfit  for  the  command ;  but  young  men  were  ready 
to  volunteer  under  any  sort  of  conditions  that  promised  a 
chance  to  reach  the  front,  and  about  the  time  Kearny  left 
Port  Bent  this  new  force,  including  artillery  under  regular 
officers,  was  mustered  into  the  service  at  Fort  Leavenworth." 

At  the  same  time  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  reinforcements 
of  a  totally  different  character.  A  large  number  of  Mormons, 
recently  driven  from  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  had  gathered  at  Council 
Bluffs,  and  were  planning  to  settle  in  California.  It  was  impor- 
tant that  feelings  of  hostility  toward  this  country  should  not 
prevail  among  them,  and  apparently  their  assistance,  not  only 
on  the  coast  but  in  New  Mexico,  might  be  valuable.  Keamy 
was  therefore  authorized  to  accept  a  body  of  these  emigrants 
not  larger  than  a  quarter  of  his  entire  force,  and  about  five 
hundred  of  them  were  enlisted  in  June  and  taken  to  Fort 
Leavenworth  by  Captain  Allen  of  the  First  Dragoons.  Allen 
soon  died,  but  under  Lieutenant  Smith  of  the  same  regiment 
this  party  marched  for  Santa  Fe.* 

On  July  31  Kearny  issued  a  proclamation,  which  declared  that 
he  was  going  to  New  Mexico  "  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  union 
with,  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,"  urged 
them  to  follow  their  usual  vocations,  and  promised  that  all 
who  should  pursue  this  course  would  be  protected  in  their 
civil  and  religious  rights;  and  the  next  day  he  addressed 
Armijo  in  the  same  strain,  telling  him  that  resistance  would 
not  only  be  in  vain,  but  would  cause  the  people  to  suffer,  and 
adding  that  submission  would  be  greatly  for  his  interest  and 
for  theirs.*    Captain  Cooke  of  the  dragoons  was  made  the 
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bearer  of  this  communicatioD,  and  with  an  escort  of  twelve 
picked  men  he  went  forward  under  a  white  fiag.'* 

August  1  the  "long-le^ed  infantry,"  who  were  almost  able 
to  outmarch  the  cavalry,  left  the  rendezvous,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  so-called  army  was  all  in  motion.  After  crossing 
the  Arkansas  a  tittle  way  above  the  Fort,  it  soon  turned  off 
to  the  southwest,  and  followed  in  general  the  line  of  the  present 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Before  long  the 
troops  found  on  the  light  a  high  range  of  mountains,  thrusting 
up  twin  peaks  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  while  the 
gleaming  wall  of  the  far  Rockies  came  every  day  nearer ;  and 
on  the  left  gazed  over  wide  plains  ™  broken  with  ridge,  plateau 
or  butte  —  which  stretched  away  toward  the  east,  until  one 
could  not  say  where  earth  and  sky  met.  Near  the  present 
boundary  of  New  Mexico  began  the  ascent  of  Raton  Pass: 
and  the  men,  winding  up  the  rugged  valley,  discovered  most 
beautiful  flowers.  But  they  were  hardly  in  a  .condition  to 
enjoy  them,  for  the  rations  —  cut  down  one  half  or  more  — 
consisted  of  6our  stirred  up  in  water,  fried,  and  eaten  with  a 
little  pork;  and  the  implacable  Keamy,  an  embodiment  of 
energy  and  resolution,  hurried  them  along  by  marches  that 
were  almost  incredibly  hard.  What  lay  ahead  nobody  knew. 
It  was  not  even  certain  that  the  present  scanty  rations  would 
hold  out.  But  the  watchword  was  always.  Forward;  and 
even  the  magnificent  views  at  the  summit  of  the  Pass,  where 
Raton  Mountain  upreared  a  series  of  castellated  pinnacles 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  Ichang  gorge  on  the  upper  Yangtse 
River,  attracted  but  little  attention." 

August  15,  at  the  new  and  unimportant  village  of  Las  Vegas 
began  Kearny's  political  work.  From  the  flat  roof  of  a  house 
the  General  —  for  his  commission  as  brigadier  general  had  now 
overtaken  him — -said  to  the  people  substantially  this;  "For 
some  time  the  United  States  has  considered  your  country  a 
part  of  our  territory,  and  we  have  coine  to  take  possession  of  it. 
We  are  among  you  as  friends  —  not  as  enemies ;  as  protectors 
—  not  as  conquerors;  for  your  benefit  —  not  your  injury. 
I  absolve  you  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Mexican  government 
and  to  Armijo."  They  have  not  defended  you  against  the 
Indians,  but  the  United  States  will.  All  who  remain  peace- 
ably at  home  shall  be  safeguarded  in  person  and  in  property. 
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7%eir  reli^on  also  shall  be  protected.  A  third  of  my  army  aie 
Roman  Catholics.  I  was  not  brought  up  in  that  faith  myself, 
yet  I  respect  your  creed,  and  so  does  my  govermnent.  But 
listen  I  If  any  one  promises  to  be  quiet  and  b  found  in  arms 
against  me,  I  will  hang  him.  Resistance  would  be  useless. 
There  are  my  soldiers,  and  many  more  are  coming.  You, 
then,  who  are  in  office  will  now  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  and  I  will  support  your  authority."  '" 

Tecolote  also,  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  witnessed  a  scene 
of  this  kind ;  and  the  next  day,  crossing  the  swift  Pecos,  Kearny 
followed  a  similar  course  at  the  red  adobe  town  of  San  Miguel. 
Here  the  alcalde  said  he  would  rather  wait  until  after  the 
capture  of  Santa  Fe.  "It  is  enough  for  you  to  know.  Sir,  that 
I  have  captured  your  town,"  was  the  stern  reply.  Doubtless, 
in  their  muddled  way,  the  people  wondered  at  this  first  illus- 
tration of  liberty;  but  with  characteristic  politeness,  timidity 
and  guile  they  wrinkled  their  faces  as  if  pleased.  In  spite  of 
orders  and  sentinds  the  fields  of  waving  com,  full  of  ears 
just  prime  for  roasting,  suffered  a  little;  but  Keamy  paid 
for  the  damage,  and  that  at  least  was  appreciated.^ 

By  this  time  officers  sent  forward  to  learn  the  state  of  public 
sentiment  at  the  city  of  Taos,  an  important  seat  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  and  at  Santa  Fe  had  returned  with  unwelcome  reports, 
and  several  American  residents  had  brought  warnings  of  danger. 
The  activity  of  Mexican  spies  —  kindly  treated  when  captured, 
and  in  some  cases  released  at  once  with  friendly  messages  — 
proved  that  Armijo  was  alert;  and  on  August  14  his  reply 
to  the  note  sent  by  Cooke,  while  proposing  that  Kearny  halt 
and  that  negotiations  be  opened,  informed  the  General  that 
the  people  were  rising  en  masse  to  defend  the  province,  and  that 
Armijo  would  place  himself  at  their  head."  Fifteen  hundred 
dragoons  had  reached  or  were  near  Santa  Fe,  it  was  reported ; 
and  at  a  natural  gateway,  cutting  a  ridge  about  four  hundred 
f^t  high,  a  hostile  force  was  said  to  be  n'aiting.  On- hearing 
this  news  all  the  weary  men  and  their  drooping  steeds  came  to 
life.  The  banners  and  guidons  were  unfurled.  "To  horse!" 
blared  the  trumpets;  "Trot!  Gallop!  Charge!"  And  with 
sabres  glittering  under  a  brilliant  sun  the  troopers  dashed 
'  round  a  sharp  turn  into  the  pass,  while  the  artillery  thundered 
«fter  them,  and  the  infantry  scrambled  over  the  ridge.    Not 
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an  enemy  was  found;  but  tbe  reports  agreed  that  Apache 
Canyon,  some  distance  farther  on,  would  be  stiffly  and  strongly 
defended."  , 

This  was  extremely  serious  news.  To  march  nearly  2000 
soldiers  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles  through  a  wilderness 
involved  fearful  risks,  and  the  expedition  was  now  at  the 
breaking  point.  The  men  had  become  travel-worn  and  half- 
starved;  many,  if  not  all,  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
the  water,  loaded  with  acrid  salts,  which  they  had  been  drink- 
ing ;  the  horses  generally  were  on  their  last  legs ;  and  hundreds 
of  horses  and  mules  actually  could  not  march  another  day. 
It  had  already  been  necessary  to  attach  cattle  to  the  am- 
munition wagons,  and  the  cannon  were  now  dragged  along  with 
extreme  difficulty.  Tlie  provisions  had  practically  been 
exhausted.  And  here  lay  a  defile  seven  or  eight  miles  long-, 
guarded  by  several  thousand  militia,  a  force  of  regulars  and 
considerable  artillery." 

As  these  facts  indicate,  the  New  Mexicans  did  not  seem 
willii^  to  justify  Polk's  expectations.  Whatever  Armijo's 
own  opinions,  public  sentiment  appeared  to  demand  action; 
There  existed  a  good  deal  of  warlike  spirit  in  the  province, 
and  naturally  the  prospect  of  an  armed  inva^on  excited  resent- 
ment. The  ignorant  and  suspicious  people  were  easily  per^ 
suaded,  after  their  hard  experience  under  Mexican  rule,  that 
the  Americans  were  coming  to'  take  their  property ;  and  the 
priests  added,  that  besides  abusing  the  women  these  ruffians 
would  brand  them  on  the  cheek  as  mules  were  branded.  August 
8  the  governor  therefore  issued  a  proclamation,  summoning 
the  people  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  "sacred  indepen- 
dence ' ' ;  the  prefect  of  Taos  and  presumably  other  local  author- 
ities followed  his  example ;  and  several  thousand  of  the  people," 
Mexicans  or  Indians,  many  of  them  armed  only  with  bows  and 
arrows,  clubs  or  lariats,  but  all  apparently  eager  to  fight,  were 
placed  at  Apache  Canyon  under  Colonel  Manuel  Pino." 

At  this  juncture,  however,  Cooke,  a  Chihuahua  merchant 
named  Gonz&Iez  and  one  James  Magoffin,  a  jovial  and  rich 
Kentucky  Iriidtman,  prominent  in  the  caravan  trade  and  long 
a  resident  of  Chihuahua,  arrived  at  Santa  Pe.  Magoffin  had 
been  introduced  by  Senator  Benton  to  Polk,  and  after  some 
talk  had  consented  to  act  as  a  sort  of  informal  commissioner 
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to  Armijo  in  the  interest  of  peaceful  relations.  He  now  argued, 
according  to  the  very  reasonable  statement  of  the  governor, 
that  American  rule  would  enhance  the  price  of  real  estate  and 
make  New  Mexico  prosperous."  Undoubtedly  he  dwelt 
upon  the  impossibility  of  successful  resistance ;  and  probably 
he  suggested  —  though  Armijo'a  avarice  required  no  hint  on 
this  point  —  that  should  cordial  feelings  prevail,  the  duties 
on  the  approaching  merchandise,  a  fortune  in  themselves, 
would  be  paid  at  the  Santa  Fe  customhouse,  where  the  govemw 
could  handle  them." 

On  the  other  hand,  no  aid  was  coming  from  the  south.  The 
1500  dragoons  were  not  even  phantasmal.  Ugarte's  cheering 
statement  that  he  could  bring  1000  men  to  New  Mexico  had 
no  doubt  been  intended,  and  no  doubt  was  understood,  as 
mere  stimulation.  According  to  the  latest  returns,  New 
Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Durango  and  Zacatecss  together  bad  less 
than  2000  poorly  equipped  and  poorly  subsisted  troops,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  the  scattered  and  almost  worthless 
Presidials.  The  general  government,  when  officially  notified 
of  the  coming  invasion,  merely  issued  a  few  nugatory  orders 
and  expressed  "profound  regret."  The  people's  loyalty  to 
the  government  and  especially  to  the  governor  appeared  un- 
certain. .  Armijo  understood  that  he  was  not  a  general,  and 
no  doubt  understood  also  that  he  was  a  coward ;  and  for  all 
these  reasons  he  decided  —  though  wavering  to  the  end  —  that 
hostilities  were  to  be  avoided,  should  that  be  possible.  Di^o 
Archuleta  also,  one  of  the  chief  military  officers,  was  approached 
by  Magoffin,  and  under  genial  manipulation  proved  to  be  much 
less  bloodthirsty  than  had  been  supposed.  Consul  Alvarez, 
it  will  be  recalled,  had  previously  found  the  subordinate  officiab 
tractable,  and  it  may  safely  be  supposed  in  general  that  very 
little  desire  to  fight  the  Americans  existed  in  the  governor's 
entourage." 

Pino  seems  to  have  felt  differently,  however,  and  when 
Armijo  was  on  the  road  to  the  canyon,  August  16,  with  two  or 
three  hundred  soldiers  and  about  eight  guns,  he  received  a 
message  from  that  officer  threatening  to  come  and  fetch  him, 
if  he  did  not  join  the  militia.  This  augured  ill,  and  the  augury 
proved  correct.  The  people  demanded  to  be  led  against  the 
enemy,  but  Armijo  said  the  Americans  were  too  strong.    Pino 
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offered  to  attack  if  he  could  have  a  part  of  the  regulars,  but  the 
governor  was  determined  to  keep  them  all  for  his  own  protec- 
tion. Then  he  was  called  a  traitor,  and  retaliated  by  calling 
the  people  disloyal  and  cowardly.  They  threatened  him ;  and 
he,  more  afraid  of  his  own  army  than  of  Kearny's,  urged  the 
militia  to  go  home  and  let  the  regulars  do  the  fighting. 
Threatened  again,  he  forbade  the  people  to  come  near  his 
camp;  and  finally  he  turned  his  cannon  in  their  direction.'* 

In  reality  the  people  themselves  had  no  great  hunger  for 
battle.  Besides  detesting  Armijo,  they  were  doubtless  in- 
fluenced by  much  lurking  anti-Mexican  or  pro-American 
sentiment;  had  probably  learned  to  question  the  diabolical 
intentions  attributed  to  Kearny's  troops;  were  fully  aware 
in  a  genera]  way  of  American  superiority;  and  felt  deeply 
impressed  by  tales  about  the  great  number  of  the  invaders, 
their  long  train,  their  many  guns,  their  enormous  horses  and 
the  terrible  men  themselves  —  an  army,  in  short,  such  as  they 
had  never  dreamed  of  before.  The  quarrels  of  their  leaders 
both  disgusted  and  disheartened  them;  and  they  began  to 
think,  too,  of  their  lives,  families  and  property.  August  17, 
therefore,  they  broke  up,  and  went  every  man  his  own  way. 
A  council  of  the  regular  officers  favored  retreat.  Th'e  Presidiats 
deserted  or  were  dismissed ;  the  cannon  were  spiked  and  left 
in  the  woods ;  and  in  about  two  weeks  Armijo  —  though  offered 
personal  security  and  freedom  at  Santa  Fe  — ■  turned  up  at 
Chihuahua  with  ninety  dragoons.  He  had  proved  not  exactly 
a  traitor,  perhaps ;  '*  but  certainly  not  a  patriot,  and  still  more 
certainly,  if  that  was  possible,  not  a  hero." 

The  result  was  that  on  August  17  a  fat  alcalde  rode  up  to 
Kearny  On  his  mule  at  full  speed,  and  with  a  roar  of  laughter 
cried,  "Armijo  and  his  troops  have  gone  to  hell  and  the  Canyon 
is  all  clear."  The  news  was  confirmed;  and  early  the  next 
day,  instead  of  turning  the  pass  by  a  difficult  and  circuitous 
route,  of  which  the  General  had  learned,  the  Americans  ad- 
vanced boldly,  though  still  with  caution,  on  their  last  hard 
mareh  —  twenty-eight  miles  to  Santa  Fe.  Just  beyond  the  de- 
file, at  a  position  that  might  easily  have  been  made  impregnable, 
were  found  light  breastworks,  a  sort  of  abatis,  a  spiked  cannon, 
and  tracks  which  guided  some  of  Clark's  men  to  the  rest  of 
Armijo's  ordnance.    At  three  o'clock,  after  receiving  a  note 
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of  welcome  from  Vigil,  the  acting  governor.  General  Kearny, 
riding  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  came  in  sight  of  the  town. 
Neither  man  nor  beast  had  been  allowed  to  stop  for  food  that 
day,  and  the  column  dragged  heavily;  but  the  rear  was  up 
three  hours  later,  and  then,  leaving  the  artillery  on  a  com- 
manding hill,  the  rest  of  the  troops  eagerly  entered  Santa  Fe.** 

Alas,  the  Mecca  of  so  many  dreams  and  hopes  was  promptly 
rechristened  "Mud  Town,"  for  it  proved  to  be  only  a  straggling 
collection  of  adobe  hovels  lying  in  the  flat  sandy  valley  of  a 
mountain  stream,  where  a  main  line  of  the  Rockies  came  to 
an  end  amidst  a  gray-brown,  dry  and  barren  country,**  Even 
the  palace,  a  long  one-story  adobe  building,  had  no  floor ;  and 
after  partaking  of  refreshments,  addressing  the  people  in 
his  usual  tone  of  mingled  courtesy  and  firmness,  and  listening 
to  the  salute  of  thirteen  guns  which  greeted  the  raising  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  Kearny  had  to  sleep  on  its  carpeted  ground, 
while  most  of  the  troops,  too  exhausted  to  eat,  cani[>ed  on  the 
hill." 

The  next  day  Kearny  delivered  a  more  formal  address,  but 
the  style  of  his  remarks  was  the  same  as  before ;  and  his  kindly, 
simple,  determined  manner  produced  an  excellent  impression. 
Thundering  vivas  answered  him;  and  then  Vigil,  basing  his 
remarks  on  the  conviction  that  "no  one  in  the  world  has  resisted 
successfully  the  power  of  the  stronger,"  expressed  a  joyless 
yet  hopeful  acceptance  of  the  situation.  We  now  belong  to 
a  great  and  powerful  nation,  he  said,  and  we  are  assured  that 
a  prosperous  future  awaits  us.  Such  of  the  officials  as  desired 
to  retain  their  places  then  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  Tlie  following  day  chiefs  of  the  Pueblo  Indians 
came  in  and  submitted,  and  on  the  twenty-second  Kearny 
issued  a  proclamation.  This  embodied  the  same  assurances 
and  warnings  as  the  addresses,  but  it  added  that  western  as 
well  as  eastern  New  Mexico  was  to  be  occupied,  that  all  the 
inhabitants  were  claimed  as  American  citizens,  and  that  a  free 
government  would  be  established  as  soon  as  possible." 

By  this  time  a  fort,  named  after  Marcy,  bad  begun  to  he 
visible  on  the  hill.  The  site  was  not  well  adapted  for  a  regular 
work;  but  as  it  commanded  the  town  perfectly  at  a  distance 
of  about  six  hundred  yards  from  the  palace,  and  was  not  com- 
manded by  any  eminence,  it  served  the  purpose  admirably. 
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One  point,  however,  still  caused  anxiety.  There  seemed  to 
be  danger  that  the  Rfo  Abajo  district,  supported  by  troops 
from  the  south,  might  rise  against  the  invaders ;  and  reports 
came  that  poiated  toward  precisely  such  an  event.  Kearny 
went  down  the  river,  therefore,  on  September  2  with  seven 
hundred  men.  But  he  found  no  enemy.  The  Americans 
were  everywhere  well  received  and  entertained.  Ugarte  had 
indeed  left  El  Paso  del  Norte  for  New  Mexico  on  August  10, 
but  his  troops  numbered  only  four  hundred ;  they  had  little 
ammunition  and  no  artillery ;  Armijo  discouraged  him  by  say- 
ing that  6000  Americans  were  on  their  way  south ;  the  prospect 
of  marching  eighteen  days  —  a  part  of  the  time  in  a  desert  — 
was  not  inviting ;  and  so  the  expedition  went  home.  Kearny 
leturned  to  Santa  Fe  on  September  11,  and  about  noon  on 
the  twenty-fifth  be  set  out  with  his  effective  dragoons  for 
California,  dreaming  of  a  new  conquest." 
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CHIHUAHUA 
December,  ]846-M8y,  1847 

Foreseeing  that  more  troops  would  go  to  Santa  Fe  than 
New  Mexico  would  require,  Kearny  had  written  to  General 
Wool  on  August  22  that  he  would  have  the  surplus  join  that 
officer  at  Chihuahua,'  and  shortly  before  marching  for  the 
coast  he  gave  orders  that  Price  with  his  command,  Clark's 
artillery,  a  part  of  the  Laclede  Rangers  and  the  two  companies 
of  infantry  should  hold  Santa  Fe,  and  that  Doniphan's  men 
should  execute  this  plan;  but  on  October  6  an  order  was 
received  from  him  that  Doniphan  should  first  ensure  the  security 
of  the  people  by  settling  matters  with  the  Eutaw  and  Navajo 
Indians.  September  28  Price  arrived,  and  by  the  twentieth  of 
October,  1220  new  Missouri  volunteers  and  500  Mormons 
were  on  the  scene.  The  Eutaws  had  now  been  reduced,  it 
was  believed,  to  a  peaceable  frame  of  mind;  and  while  the 
warlike  and  superior  Navajos  proved  a  harder  problem,  a 
remarkable  seven-weeks  campaign  amid  snow  and  mountains, 
which  ended  with  a  treaty,  seemed  to  ensure  their  good  be- 
havior. The  caravans  bound  for  Chihuahua,  becoming 
alarmed,  had  now  stopped  at  Valverde,  a  point  not  far  south 
of  the  wretched  settlement  named  Socorro,  and  begged  for 
protection.  Without  losing  time,  therefore,  Doniphan  con- 
centrated his  force  at  Valverde  by  December  12,  and  with 
866  effectives,  all  mounted  and  armed  with  rifles,  prepared 
to  set  out  on  a  long,  adventurous  march  into  an  unknown  and 
hostile  country.' 

No  less  extraordinary  than  such  an  undertaking  were  the 
commander  and  the  men  who  undertook  it.  Doniphan  was 
a  frontier  lawyer,  entirely  unacquainted  with  military  science, 
but  a  born  leader.     When  in  Washington  during  .the  civil 
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war  he  stood  back  to  back  with  Abraham  Liacoln,  it  is  said, 
and  overtopped  that  son  of  Anak  by  half  an  inch.  The  only 
distinguished  man  he  had  ever  met  that  "came  up  to  the 
advertisement,"  was  the  President's  comment.  High  cheek 
bones,  a  prominent  chin,  tbinniab  and  tightly  closed  lips,  a 
,  mop  of  carroty  hair  parted  well  down  on  the  left,  a  beiud  of 
the  same  hue  under  his  chin,  small,  deep-set  eyes,  a  strongly 
built  nose,  spare  cheeks  and  a  ruddy  complexion  told  of  enter- 
prise, daring,  endurance,  wary  judgment  and  kind,  ancere 
impulses.  In  council  he  was  shrewd  and  in  danger  fearless, 
with  always  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  a  smile  on  his  lips,  and  a 
cheering,  well-timed  pleasantry  on  his  tongue.* 

His  men,  recruited  from  the  rural  districts,  had  felt  they  were 
scorned  a  little  by  the  St.  Louis  contingent,  and  had  vowed  to 
'show  them  what  "country  boys"  were  made  of;  but  they 
proposed  to  do  it  in  their  own  way.  While  the  city  men  had 
wiiforms  and  military  discipline,  the  riflemen  neither  had  nor 
wanted  such  embarrassments.  As  every  office  was  a  man  of 
their  own  choice,  they  felt  at  liberty  to  choose  also  how  far  to 
respect  and  obey  him.  Doniphan,  who  loved  his  "boys" 
like  a  father,  was  loved  in  return,  and  they  were  ready  to  do 
anything  for  him ;  but  a  minor  authority  who  meddled  with 
their  reserved  rights,  whatever  these  might  happen  to  be,  was 
likely  to  hear  some  vigorous  cursing.  Any  form  of  manly 
dissipation  was  to  their  taste,  as  a  rule ;  and  they  despised  all 
carefulness,  all  order,  all  restraint.  Yet  they  were  "good 
fellows"  at  heart,  and  as  full  of  fight  as  gamecocks;  and  now 
—  on  half  rations,  no  salt  and  no  pay'  —  they  felt  ready  for 
whatever  Mexico  could  offer,* 

At  Valverde  Doniphan  heard  that  forces  were  coming  from 
Chihuahua  to  defend  EI  Paso,  some  two  hundred  miles  from 
Socorro,  and  sent  an  order  to  Santa  Fe  that  Major  Clark  with 
six  guns  and  one  hundred  men  should  march  as  soon  as  pos^ble 
to  his  assistance ;  but  without  waiting  for  him  the  command 
advanced  in  three  sections  on  the  fourteenth,  sixteenth  and 
eighteenth  of  December.  Below  Valverde  the  Rio  Grande 
makes  a  great  bend  towards  the  west,  and  runs  through  a  wild, 
mountainous  region ;  and  hence  travellers  bound  for  the  south 
left  it  on  the  right.  Adopting  this  course,  the  Americans  now 
marched  for  ninety  or  ninety-five  miles  through  the  dreaded 
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Jornada  del  Muerto  {Dead  Man's  Journey),  where  they  found 
no  settlements  except  some  praiiie-dog  towns,  little  vegetation 
except  sage  brush,  and  no  water  at  all.  At  the  coldest  season 
of  the  year,  when  sentries  at  Santa  Fe  were  having  their  feet 
frozen,  to  make  such  a  march  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  without  fuel  or  tents'  was  clearly  a  good 
beginning.  At  Dona  Ana,  the  only  settlement  between  EI 
Paso  —  sixty  or  sixty-five  miles  farther  on  —  and  Valverde, 
the  straggling  command  was  supposed  to  concentrate;  but 
the  concentration  seemed  rather  nominal.  Dirty,  unshaven 
and  ragged,  the  troops  marched  almost  as  they  pleased.  They 
were  determined  to  survive,  go  ahead  and  fight,  but  little  else 
appeared  to  them  requisite!  It  was  now  reported  that  seven 
hundred  soldiers  and  six  guns  were  awaiting  them  at  El  Paso ; 
but  on  December  23  the  command  moved  on.' 

The  likelihood  of  invasion  from  the  north  had  long  been 
foreseen  by  the  authorities  of  Chihuahua,  and  the  expediency 
of  making  a  stand  at  the  threshold  was  obvious.  But  the 
citizens  of  El  Paso,  the  border  town,  who  were  practical, 
industrious  and  thrifty  people,  bad  been  greatly  influenced, 
like  those  of  New  Mexico,  by  interest  in  the  caravan  business, 
contact  with  American  traders  and  wagoners,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ideas  and  methods  of  the  United  States.  Almost 
openly,  men  said  the  town  would  thrive  more  under  American 
rule,  argued  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  at 
Mexico  to  sacrifice  the  people  for  the  aggrandizement  of  its 
partisans  and  the  privileged  classes,  pointed  out  that  no  sub- 
stantial forces  had  come  north,  and  asserted  that  what  soldiers 
had  arrived  were  under  orders  to  withdraw  without  fighting, 
and  leave  the  citizens  to  be  punished  for  their  loyalty.' 

Public  spirit  fell  to  a  low  ebb,  and  there  it  remained.  No 
one  thought  it  endangered  health  to  shout  "Viva  MSxico.'" 
But  it  was  believed  by  many  that  in  a  community  so  hon^'- 
combed  with  treason,  active,  determined  efforts  in  her  cause 
would  be  liable  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  cold  steel  or  lead  in 
some  dorsal  area;  and  when  the  governor  of  Chihuahua  sent 
the  prefect  instructions  on  September  19  to  retire,  on  tbe 
approach  of  the  enemy,  with  all  the  armed  forces,  cattle  and 
provisions,  collect  the  resources  of  the  district,  and  fight  stub- 
bornly on  the  guerilla  system,  no  intention  of  obeying  this 
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order  could  be  observed.  October  12  an  expedition  designed 
to  forestall  invasion  set  out  for  the  north ;  but  at  Dona  Ana 
some  of  the  troops  —  covertly  stimulated  by  officers  —  be- 
came insubordinate;  the  commander  understood  public 
sentiment  well  enough  to  take  their  side;  the  whole  body 
returned  at  full  speed  to  El  Paso ;  and  the  prefect  dared  not, 
or  did  not  wish,  to  discipline  anybody.* 

There  were  now  on  the  scene  and  in  arms  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  troops  and  apparently  about  seven  hundred  National 
oeuards  with  four  guns.*  In  general  two  accepted  schools  of 
thought  divided  the  soldiery.  Some  were  for  not  fighting 
hard,  and  some  —  including  most  of  the  Presidials  and  Na- 
tional Guards  —  for  not  fighting  at  all ;  while  the  few  and  un- 
popular zealots  felt  paralyzed  by  a  want  of  confidence.  Colonel 
Cuylti,  the  commander,  belonged  to  the  second  school  of 
thought ;  and  on  the  evening  before  he  was  to  move  against 
Doniphan,  whose  march  had  been  reported  about  a  week 
before,  he  fell  sick  with  a  subjective  disability  officially  diag- 
nosed as  brain  fever,  and  set  out  for  Chihuahua  with  his  ac- 
commodating surgeon.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Vidal  succeeded 
to  the  command  and  also,  it  would  seem,  to  the  disability, 
for  after  proclaiming  martial  law  and  pitching  his  camp  some 
three  miles  from  El  Paso,  he  concluded  to  hajt.  The  American 
van,  described  as  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  straggling 
countrymen  in  tatters  without  artillery,  could  be  surrounded 
and  lanced  like  so  many  rabbits,  he  said ;  but  he  was  not 
personally  in  the  mood  for  sport,  and  hence  conceded  this 
pleasure  to  the  second  in  command.  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Ponce  de  Leon,  assigning  to  him  at  least  five  hundred  men' 
and  a  2-pound  howitzer." 

At  about  three  o'clock  on  Christmas  afternoon  Doniphan, 
with  less  than  five  hundred  of  his  careless,  confident  volun- 
teers, reached  a  level  spot  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  named  Temascalitos,  though  often  called  EI  Brazito, 
approximately  thirty  miles  from  El  Paso.  Pickets  and  sentries 
—  but  not  supper  —  being  superfluous,  the  men  scattered 
in  search  of  water,  fuel  and  other  conveniences.  Mexican 
scouts  were  observing  their  operations ;  but,  strong  in  con- 
scious rectitude,  the  Missourians  neither  knew  nor  cared  what 
the  enemy  were  about.     Suddenly  armed  men  could  be  seen 
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in  fiue  order  on  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  distant.  The  rally 
was  sounded.  The  volunteers  rushed  for  their  arms,  and  with 
all  speed  they  were  loosely  formed  as  a  line  of  infantry,  bent 
back  at  the  extremities  toward  the  river,  and  resting  at  the 
left  on  the  wagons  of  the  caravan.' 

With  graceful  consideration  Ponce  gave  them  time  by  sending 
a  lieutenant  with  a  black  flag  to  demand  that  Doniphan  should 
present  himself.  Otherwise,  added  the  messenger,  we  shall  charge 
and  take  him,  neither  giving  nor  asking  quarter.  "Charge 
and  be  damned !"  was  of  course  the  reply;  and  the  Mexicans 
then  advanced,  opening  fire  at  about  four  hundred  yards  from 
our  line.  Several  volleys  were  delivered  while  the  Americans, 
either  lying  down  or  standing  firmly  with  cocked  rifles,  with- 
held their  fire.  But  the  powder  of  the  Mexicans  was  mostly 
bad,  they  shot  high,  and  their  little  gun  was  mismanaged.* 

By  this  time  they  had  come  within  easy  range.  At  command 
the  American  volunteers  now  fired  with  great  effect,  and  a 
flanking  movement  against  the  wagons  was  received  with  equal 
spirit  by  the  traders  and  their  men.  Evidently  there  was 
a  mistake.  These  fellows  were  not  rabbits ;  and  the  Presidiab 
and  £1  Paso  militia,  candidly  recognizing  Vidal's  blunder, 
retired  in  disorder,  compelling  the  rest  of  the  body  to  do  the 
same.  Speed  now  compensated  for  any  possible  want  of 
courage ;  and  a  party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  mounted  Americans, 
who  pursued  the  enemy  for  miles,  could  not  bring  any  of  them 
to  a  stand.  Doniphan's  loss  amounted  to  seven'men  slightly 
wounded;  that  of  the  Mexicans  to  a  howitzer  captured  and 
perhaps  a  hundred  men  killed  or  wounded ;  and  this  farcical 
brush,  lasting  thirty  or  forty  minutes  in  all,  has  figured  in 
American  annals  as  the  "battle"  of  Brazito.' 

The  Mexican  troops  nowevacuated  the  district ;  the  National 
Guards  dbbanded ;  and  presently  a  humble  deputation  from 
El  Paso  was  explaining  to  Doniphan  that  arms  had  been  taken 
up  by  the  citizens  under  compubion.  Two  days  after  the  skir- 
mish, therefore,  amid  a  general  appearance  of  satisfaction, 
he  and  his  rough  troopers  concluded  they  had  reached  paradise. 
Along  the  Rio  Grande,  mostly  on  the  southern  side,  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  people  occupied  settlements  extending  down- 
stream for  many  miles.  Above,  there  was  a  dam ;  and  artificial 
streams  from  that  point  not  only  irrigated  the  rich  fields  and 
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vineyarda,  but  watered  the  orchards,  in  which  many  of  the 
houses  were  buried,  and  freshened  the  long  and  regular  streets, 
which  not  only  were  shaded  by  lines  of  trees  full  of  lively  and 
tuneful  birds,  but  were  kept  neat  by  daily  sweeping.  To  driU, 
practice  twice  a  day  at  the  targets,  and  feast  on  the  abundant 
fruits  in  such  a  place  was  a  most  agreeable  change  from  the 
Jornada  del  Muerto," 

El  Paso  did  not  prove,  however,  to  be  exactly  a  paradise. 
Unlimited  self-indulgence  led  to  considerable  sickness,  and 
several  men  died.  It  led  also  to  disorders  and  to  outrages 
on  the  people,  and  before  long  two  lieutenants,  both  intoxicated, 
fought  with  dirks.  Moreover  it  was  now  learned  that  Wool 
had  not  gone  to  Chihuahua,^  that  great  preparations  for  resist- 
ance were  making  there,  and  that  a  serious  insurrection  — 
purposely  exaggerated  by  the  Mexican  reports  - —  had  occurred 
in  the  rear.*  The  boldest  appeared  therefore  to  be  the  wisest 
course  —  to  push  forward,  and  conquer  or  die.'  But  without 
cannon  only  the  second  alternative  was  possible,  and  the 
artillery  did  not  arrive.  Price  was  in  fact  extremely  unwilling 
to  part  with  it,  and  owing  to  this  and  other  difficulties  Clark 
was  unable  to  set  out  for  El  Paso  until  January  10.  Then  his 
men  encountered  even  more  painful  hardships  than  Doniphan's 
had  undergone,  for  they  had  to  struggle  with  snow  —  to  say 
nothing  of  almost  perishing  with  hunger,  and  being  nearly 
buried  in  a  sandstorm ;  and  it  was  not  until  February  5  that 
men,  guns  and  wagons  joined  the  impatient  command." 

Three  days  afterwards  the  belated  expedition  set  out  on 
its  inarch  for  Chihuahua  —  nearly  three  hundred  miles  distant 
—  with  924  effective  soldiers,  besides  about  three  hundred 
traders  and  teamsters,  who  were  sworn  into  the  service  by 
Doniphan  and  elected  a  merchant  named  Owens  as  their 
major.  About  seven  hundred  of  the  troops  belonged  to  the 
First  Missouri  regiment,  about  one  hundred  to  Clark's  artil- 
lery, and  about  one  hundred  to  a  body  named  the  Chihuahua 
Rangers,  made  up  at  Santa  Fe.'**  There  were  four  G-pounders, 
two  12-pound  howitzers,  and  about  315  goods-wagons  besides 
the  wagons  belonging  to  the  companies  and  the  commissary 
department,  each  with  its  quota  of  attendants;  and  as  the 
column,  with  every  banner  unfurled,  wound  into  the  distance 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  it  made  a  gaUant  and  picturesque 
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sight.  It  was  exposed  to  a  rear  attack  from  Sonora ;  but  that 
stat«,  wliile  alive  to  the  opportunity,  had  not  the  means  to 
take  advantage  of  it." 

Troubles  enough  presented  themselves,  however.  TTie 
country  was  bare  and  monotonous,  producing  little  except  the 
crooked  mezquite  and  an  occasional  willow.  A  desert  sixty- 
five  miles  wide  and  another  nearly  as  large  had  to  be  crossed. 
Heat  alternated  with  cold,  and  one  day  it  was  necessary  to 
kindle  fires  repeatedly  to  warm  benumbed  limbs.  Tents 
were  blown  down  by  storms.  More  than  once  no  fuel  and  no 
water  could  be  had  for  days.  Antelopes  and  hares  could 
frequently  be  seen ;  but  the  tarantulas,  rattlesnakes  and 
copperheads  were  far  more  numerous,  and  far  more  wilting  to 
be  intimate.  One  day,  when  the  army  was  in  camp  at  a  lake, 
the  grass  took  fire,  and  in  an  instant  a  small  fiame  went  scud- 
ding off,  burning  a  narrow  trail.  Soon  this  was  driven  by  a 
whirlwind  up  the  mountain  side,  spreading  into  a  vast  blaze; 
and  then,  gathering  force,  it  rolled  back  upon  the  camp  like 
a  tidal  wave.  By  arts  known  to  the  plainsman  almost  every- 
thing was  saved;  but  with  a  fearful  roaring  and  crackling  a 
surge  of  fire  swept  over  the  encampment,  proving  how  great 
the  danger  had  been," 

The  state  of  things  in  the  country  farther  south  could  not 
easily  be  ascertained,  for  the  authorities  at  Chihuahua  had  cut 
off  all  communication  with  the  north;  but  there  were  hostile 
spies,  and  some  of  them,  taken  prisoners,  had  to  give  instead 
of  obtaining  information.  About  seven  hundred  Mexican 
cavalry  -—  said  to  be  twice  as  many  —  were  discovered  in  front 
looking  for  a  favorable  opening,  which  they  did  not  find.  At 
length,  crossing  a  handsome  plain  on  February  27,  the  expedition 
came  at  nightfall  to  the  hacienda  of  El  Sauz,  and  learned  that 
strong  fortifications  had  been  erected  at  the  Sacramento  River, 
fifteen  miles  farther  on.  That  was  the  next  watering-place, 
and  evidently  it  would  have  to  be  fought  for ;  so  a  halt  was 
made  and  a  plan  devised.  "Cheer  up,  boys,"  said  Doniphan 
with  a  twinkle ;  "  To-morrow  evening  I  intend  to  have  supper 
with  the  Mexicans  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  spring."  " 

As  early  as  August,  1S46,  Chihuahua  had  expected  this  visit; 
and  the  governor,  saying  that  Kearny's  army  had  occupied 
New  Mexico  "as  easily  as  it  would  have  pitched  its  tents  in 
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the  desert,"  seemed  ready  to  iet  the  operation  be  repeated  in 
his  own  state.  Perhaps  he  was  merely  weak,  but  the  same 
pro-American  influences  of  a  com- 
mercial nature  that  we  have  observed 
at  El  Paso  and  Santa  Fe  were  rife 
about  him,  and  there  was  also  much 
sentiment  in  favor  of  establishing 
the  northern  provinces  as  an  inde- 
pendent republic  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Over 
against  these  ideas,  however,  and 
possibly  because  of  them,  existed  a 
peculiarly  intense  hatred  of  us,  exas- 
perated now  by  the  loss  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  fear  of  American 
outrages." 

Near  the  end  of  August  the  gov- 
ernor was  forced  out,  and  Angel 
Trias,  an  active,  ambitious  man, 
rich,  and  most  unfriendly  to  the 
Americans,  took  his  place ;  and  the 
great  body  of  the  citizens,  either 
anxious  to  defend  themselves  against 
invasion  or  dreading  to  be  thought 
disloyal,  rallied  about  him.  The 
central  government  became  inter- 
ested, ordered  several  northern  states 
to  aid  Chihuahua,  and  instructed 
Reyes,  comandante  general  of  Zaca- 
tecas,  to  assume  the  defence  of  New 
Mexico,  Chihuahua  and  Durango. 
But  embarrassments  then  arose ; 
delays  ensued ;  and  Santa  Anna, 
according  to  his  policy  of  concen- 
trating the  military  strength  of  the 
country  under  bis  own  command  and 
dira«garding  non-essential  territory, 
frowned  upon  all  national  efforts 
to  defend  the  northern  frontier.  It  was  now  November; 
and    the    government,    appointing    the    unpopular    Heredia 
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comandante  general  at  Chihuahua,  yielded  to  Santa  Anna's 
views." 

Trias,  however,  did  not  abandon  hope.  The  resources  of 
the  state  were  scanty  indeed.  The  effective  colonial  method 
of  protecting  the  border  had  long  since  been  given  up,  and 
Indian  raids,  beginning  about  1831,  had  fast  impoverished 
the  haciendas.  During  the  past  year,  perhaps  because  the 
savages  believed  the  Mexican  troops  would  be  required  for  the 
war,  these  incursions  had  been  worse  than  ever  before.  A 
single  party  of  Comanches  had  numbered  more  than  eight 
hundred.  It  was  indispensable,  therefore,  to  employ  some 
of  the  military  forces  in  the  protection  of  the  settlements; 
but  more  than  10,000  men  were  enrolled  in  the  National  Guard, 
and  Trias  felt  sure  that  Chihuahua  state  was  inherently  strong 
enough  to  defeat  Doniphan,  whose  approach  was  duly  reported.'^ 

The  chief  needs  were  money  and  armament.  Artillery  had 
been  practically  unknown  in  that  region,  but  it  was  found 
possible  to  cast  and  mount  a  number  of  pieces,  and  infantrj- 
soldiers  learned  to  use  them.  Arms  were  gathered  and  re- 
paired ;  ammunition  and  clothing  were  manufactured ;  and 
by  dint  of  local  borrowing  the  expenses  were  met.  Santa 
Anna  finally  had  255  men  sent  from  Durango ;  and  in  the  end 
nearly  1200  mounted  troops  {many  of  them  Presidials),  acme 
1500  infantry  including  about  seventy  regulars  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  119  artillery,  probably  more  than  1000  rancheros 
armed  with  long  knives  {machetes)  and  rude  lances,  ten  brass 
cannon  ranging  from  4-poundeTS  to  9-pounders,  and  nine 
musketoons  on  carriages  appear  to  have  been  assembled." 
The  men  were  enthusiastic  and  eagerly  obedient,  and  the 
leaders  —  Heredia  for  chief  and  Trias  as  second  in  command  — 
felt  proud  of  their  army.  As  for  the  Brazito  aifair,  which  had 
caused  much  discouragement,  it  seemed  now  like  a  bad  dream." 

February  10  a  portly,  handsome  officer  arrived  at  Chi- 
huahua. This  was  General  Garcia  Conde,  and  the  next  day 
he  and  the  other  chiefs,  after  reconnoitring  the  pass  at  the 
Sacramento  River,  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  to  the  north, 
decided  to  make  a  stand  at  that  point.  It  was  a  wise  decision. 
The  stream,  running  here  toward  the  east,  was  crossed  at  a 
ford  hy  the  route  from  El  Paso,  which  had  a  north  and  south 
direction.     Rather  more  than  two  miles  north  of  the  river 
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and  approximately  parallel  with  it,  there  was  a  broad  water- 
course, now  dry  and  sandy,  known  as  the  Arroyo  Seco,  which 
after  crossing  the  El  Paso  highway  continued  in  its  easterly 
course  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  turned  then  toward  the  south, 
and  joired  the  river  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  ford. 
Along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Arroyo  lay  a  road,  which  ex- 
tended on  the  eastern  side  of  the  highway  to  the  junction  of  this 


watercourse  with  the  Sacramento,  while  on  the  western  side, 
bending  toward  the  south,  it  crossed  that  river  three  miles 
or  so  above  the  ford,  passed  the  hacienda  of  El  Torrefin,  pene- 
trated a  defile  in  the  steep  and  rocky  foothills  thrust  out  here 
by  the  western  cordillera,  and  rejoined  the  highway  about  six 
miles  farther  on  toward  Chihuahua.    A  triangular  block_of 
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ru^ed  hills  lay  thus  between  this  road,  the  highway  and  the 
river,  the  northeastern  corner  of  which  (called  Saoramento 
Hill)  almost  reached  the  solid  adobe  buildings  of  Sacramento 
hacienda  near  the  ford." 

Between  the  river  and  the  Arroyo  lay  elevated  ground  cut 
straight  across  by  the  highway.  The  portion  west  of  the  high- 
way was  a  fairly  smooth  plateau  ascending  very  gently  toward 
the  western  Cordillera,  but  the  other  part  rose  immediately  east 
of  the  highway  about  fifty  feet,  and  formed  —  roughly  speaking 
—  a  square  one  and  a  half  miles  on  a  side,  with  a  broad,  smooth 
hollow  in  the  middle  that  debouched  at  the  southeastern  corner 
toward  the  Sacramento,  and  a  dominating  hill  called  the  Cerro 
Frijolea  at  the  northeastern  comer,  toward  which  the  square 
sloped  up.  On  the  north  and  west  edges  of  the  square  the 
Mexicans  constructed  a  series  of  well-plamied  and  well-exe- 
cuted redoubts  alternating  with  breastworks  —  which  extended 
from  Cerro  Frijolea  at  the  northeast  to  what  we  may  call  Fort 
N  at  the  southwest  —  supplemented  near  the  ford  with  forti- 
fications on  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  finally  with  a  redoubt 
halfway  up  Sacramento  Hill;  and  these  works  commanded 
perfectly  the  highway,  the  Arroyo  road  and  the  valley  of  tiie 
river.  The  Torrefin  route  seemed  impracticable  for  the  Ameri- 
can wagons,  but  even  here  fortifications  were  erected ;  and  still 
others  guarded  the  Arroyo  near  its  junction  with  the  Sacra- 
mento. The  principal  camp  lay  in  the  hollow  of  the  square, 
which  not  only  {nt>tected  the  troops  but  concealed  both  their 
numbers  and  their  movements." 

In  a  word,  the  position  consisted  essentially  of  a  tongue  of  land 
crossed  near  its  elevated  tip  by  the  El  Paso  highway,  with  the 
Sacramento  River  and  the  Arroyo  Seco  on  its  edges,  a  series  of 
fortifications  round  its  tip,  and  an  answering  fortification 
beyond  the  river  on  a  hill.  It  seemed  to  bar  the  way  of  the 
Americans  completely.  The  Mexicans  felt  sure  that  it  did 
so,  and  on  the.  evening  of  February  27,  jubilant  and  boastful, 
they  even  talked  of  recovering  New  Mexico.  Anyhow  these 
presumptuous  and  cont^nptible  Yankees  were  to  be  cut  up, 
and  the  booty  would  include  a  caravan  worth  a  million.  Yet 
infiuential  Chihuahuans  had  a  financial  interest  in  that 
caravan,"  and  one  may  be  sure  they  were  not  asleep.'* 

Next  morning  the  Americans  awoke  early.    Already  the 
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horses  had  been  carefully  mured  to  explosions  of  powder. 
Now  swords  were  filed,  rifles  loaded  afresh,  straps  tested,  and 
even  the  Imch-pins  of  the  wagons  inspected ;  and  by  daybreak 
the  command  set  out.  To  make  it  compact,  ready  for  attack 
from  any  quarter  and  perplexing  to  hostile  observers,  the 
wagons  were  formed  in  four  well-separated  columns  of  about 
one  hundred  each ;  the  artillery  and  most  of  the  troops  marched 
between  these  columns,  and  the  companies  of  Rdd,  Parsons 
and  Hudson  ^ — ^  regarded  as  proper  cavalry  and  not  simply 
mounted  men  ~^  rode  in  front  as  advance  guard  and  screen ; 
and  ID  this  formation,  with  banners  and  guidons  flaunting  to 
impress  the  enemy,  it  rolled  forward  through  a  valley  about 
four  miles  wide,  bounded  on  each  hand  by  a  massive,  barren 
Cordillera,"  until  at  about  half-past  one  the  troops,  coming  in 
sight  of  the  Mexican  works,  noticed  a  quick, -sharp  flaah  there : 
the  Mexican  cavalry  drawing  their  sabres." 

Doniphan  and  his  principal  officers  now  galloped  ahead,  and 
at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  reconnoitred  most  carefully 
with  glasses  the  Mexican  position.  It  looked  impregnable; 
and  when  the  command  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  it,  the  Colonel  — first  orderii^  his  cavalry  screen  to  ke-  p 
on  advancing  —  turned  the  main  body  sharply  to  the  right, 
intending  to  cross  the  Arroyo  Seco  higher  up,  and  gain  the 
plateau  there.  It  was  a  brilliant  scheme  but  perilous.  Good 
troops,  not  encumbered  with  artillery  or  baggage,  might 
undertake  such  a  manoeuvre  even  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
but  with  four  hundred  wagons,  most  of  them  extremely  heavy, 
it  seemed  impossible  for  untrained  volunteers  to  cross  the 
Arroyo,  and  mount  the  high  bank  of  the  plateau;  yet  not 
only  was  it  a  chief  part  of  the  soldiers'  business  to  protect  the 
wagons,  but  it  looked  a^  if  the  wagons  might  soon  be  needed 
to  protect  the  soldiers.  Hence  this  desperate  attempt  had  to 
be  made.  Heredia  observed  it  immediately;  and,  concluding 
that  the  Americans  were  aiming,  as  a  last  hope,  to  avoid  his 
works  and  follow  the  Torre6n  route, '  he  instnicted  Garcia 
Conde,  the  chief  cavalry  officer,  to  hold  them  in  check  until 
the  artillery  and  infantry  could  arrive  and  finish  them." 

But  these  Americans  were  no  ordinary  men ;  and  while  they 
had  little  fear  of  death,  it  was  their  belief  that  defeat  would 
mean  dungeons  and  torture.     After  marching  for  some  di»- 
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tance  with  all  possible  speed  up  the  Arroyo  road,  they  stopped 
at  the  point  selected.  Instantly  shovels,  pickaxes,  crowbars 
and  ropes  were  out  of  the  supply  wagon,  and  for  a  few  moments 
the  sand  flew  as  if  electrified.  Then  the  drivers  yelled  like 
Apaches;  the  mules  were  stimulated  by  every  art  known  to 
drivers;  and  the  swaying  wagons  headed  for  the  ravine.  At 
the  brink  manj'  of  the  frightened  animals,  twisting  their  necks 
back  till  they  almost  broke,  stopped  short ;  hut  the  men  pushed 
them  along,  and  down  they  all  plunged,  floundering,  biting  and 
kicking.  Across  the  deep,  sandy  bottom  they  were  driven 
or  dragged  amid  shouts,  curses  and  "hell  let  loose,"  as  a  soldier 
put  it ;  and  then  came  the  real  struggle  —  the  opposite  ascent, 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  Wild  with  excitement,  pain  and  fright, 
the  animals  exerted  every  nerve,  scrambling,  jumping,  rearing 
and  panting ;  the  teamsters  yelled  and  flogged ;  and  the  soldiers 
tugged  and  lifted  at  the  wheels,  or  pulled  with  hundreds  of 
ropes.  In  a  few  minutes,  as  it  seemed,  the  incredible  was 
done,  and  the  command,  forming  on  the  plateau  as  before, 
advanced.  Already  the  Mexican  horse  were  dashing  on, 
brandishing  their  lances  in  the  sun,  fluttering  their  bright 
pennons,  and  waving  a  black  flag  decorated  with  a  skull  and 
crossbones;  but,  as  Doniphan  did  not  appear  to  be  making 
for  El  Torre6n,  they  concluded  to  halt,  and  let  the  infantrj' 
and  artillery  overtake  them."' 

It  was  now  a  little  before  three  o'clock,  and  when  enough 
ground  had  been  gained  so  that  the  traders  and  teamsters 
could  make  the  caravan  into  a  fort.  Major  Clark's  trumpeter 
sounded  "Trot!"  and  Battery  A  emerged  from  the  masking 
wagons.  "  Form  battery,  action  front,  load  and  fire  at  will ! " 
rang  out  Weightman's  clear  voice;  and  at  a  range  of  about 
half  a  mile  solid  shot,  chain-shot  and  shells,  perfectly  aimed, 
saluted  the  lancers,  who  had  never  listened  to  such  music 
before.  Three  rounds,  and  they  brake.  With  great  efforts 
they  were  rallied,  but  the  fourth  round  sent  them  flying  to 
the  camp;  and  Ponce  de  Leiin,  the  hero  of  El  Brazito,  who 
had  led  the  advance,  also  led  the  flight.  The  infantry,  now 
exposed  to  the  American  fire,  caught  the  panic,  and  at  the  sound 
of  the  cannon-balls  men  crouched  or  lay  down.'' 

An  artillerj-  duel  followed.  Most  of  the  Mexican  projectiles, 
falling  short  and  bounding  once  or  twice,  lost  enough  velocity 
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to  become  visible,  and  the  Americans  —  laughing  till  the  tears 
furrowed  their  dusty  cheeks  —  quickly  became  expert  in 
dodging  them.  After  a  time,  however,  the  Mexicans  discon- 
tinued their  fire;  and  Doniphan,  as  the  last  of  the  wagons  had 
come  up,  did  the  same,  wishing  to  form  again  and  advance. , 
Heredia  now  reoccupied  his  works ;  but  the  original  defensive 
attitude  could  but  very  imperfectly  be  resumed,  and  the  former 
confidence  was  gone.  The  whole  plan  of  the  battle  had  been 
blown  to  pieces,  it  was  seen.  The  splendid  fortifications  now 
meant  very  little ;  the  boasted  cavalry  were  demoralized ; 
the  prospect  of  plundering  the  wagons  had  vanished,  and  the 
Brazito  rout  became  a  fact  once  more.  Heredia  ordered  two 
guns  to  occupy  the  fort  on  Sacramento  Hill,  and  rake  the 
Americans  from  that  elevated  point ;  and  several  other  pieces 
went  there  without  orders,  abandoning  the  redoubts.  A 
great  portion  of  the  infantry  leaked  away,  and  soon  Heredia 
did  the  same." 

The  Americans  felt  correspondingly  elated ;  and,  obliquing 
toward  the  right  in  order  to  avoid  the  principal  mass  of  the 
works  and  approach  the  ford,  they  moved  on  toward  Forts 
N  and  O,  into  which  Trias,  observing  their  approach,  now 
threw  the  best  of  his  troops  —  the  regular  infantry  and  a  part 
of  the  Second  Durango  squadron.  "Storm  the  fort,  storm  the 
fort!"  shouted  the  Americans;  and  at  the  proper  distance 
Weightman  and  the  howitzer  section  were  ordered  to  charge 
the  work  at  N,  supported  by  the  companies  of  Reid,  Parsons 
and  Hudson.'*  This  order  failed  to  reach  Parsons  and  Hudson, 
but  Reid  and  others  advanced  all  the  same.  Unfortunately  a 
deep  gully  was  soon  encountered  in  front  of  the  fort,  and  the 
assailants  found  themselves  at  a  loss.  With  a  few  backers 
Major  Owens,  who  seems  to  have  desired  to  die,  rushed  across, 
emptied  his  pistols  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  fell.  Still 
others  dismounted  and  skirmished.  The  howitzers,  galloping 
to  the  left,  succeeded  in  turning  the  gully,  and  unlimbered 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy,  while  a  part  of  Reid's  troopers,, 
now  supported  by  Hudson's,  did  the  same,  and  then  chai^d 
at  O.     Entrance  to  the  fort  was  gained.'^ 

But  the  enemy  there  and  in  the  adjacent  breastworks,  proved 
too  strong,  and  the  Americans,  veering  again  to  the  left,  passed 
along  the. front  of  the  fortifications,  drawing  their  fire  and 
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shooting  with  some  effect,  but  discovering  no  place  for  a  serious 
blow.  The  fall  of  Owens,  who  was  supposed  by  the  Mexicans 
to  be  our  leader,  and  the  failure  of  the  attack  upon  the  fort 
encouraged  the  enemy.  Trias  and  Garcta  Conde  managed 
to  rally  some  lancers  for  a  charge,  and  artillerymen  with  two 
guns  prepared  to  follow  them.  Before  such  odds  a  few  of  our 
howitzer  force  gave  way." 

The  rest  did  not.  A  round  of  canister  scattered  the  lancers, 
and  then  a  large  body  of  Americans,  rushing  in  at  a  gallop, 
threw  themselves  frtm  their  horses.  Parsons'  and  Hudson's 
men  jo'ned  them,  and  all  pressed  up  the  slope  of  O  together, 
firirg  at  will.  The  Mexicans  learned  quickly  not  to  show  their 
heads.  Raising  their  muskets  above  the  parapets  at  arm's 
length  and  blazing  away  without  effect,  they  soon  used  up  their 
ammunition.  By  this  time  the  Americans,  bravely  aided  by 
the  howitzers,  were  near  their  goal.  Rifles  were  dropped. 
A  rush  was  made.  "With  a  whoop  and  a  yell  and  a  plunge," 
wrote  a  soldier,  "we  were  over  into  their  fort,  man  to  man, 
grappling  in  a  merciless  fray,  neither  giving  nor  recdving 
quarter."  Six-shooters,  knives  and  even  stones  were  made 
to  serve,  and  in  a  moment  the  fort  was  taken." 

Meantime  Clark's  guns  bad  repulsed  a  body  of  cavalry  that 
were  making  for  the  wagons,  and  then,  in  cooperation  with 
Parsons  and  the  force  of  dismounted  troopers,  he  silenced 
and  captured  the  works  north  of  Fort  O,  while  other  troops 
took  N,  went  down  into  the  valley,  and  occupied  the  fortifica- 
tions near  the  river.  It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  the  battle 
bad  been  gained.  Yet  not  quite.  The  guns  on  Sacramento 
Hill,  where  many  of  the  Mexican  infantry  and  cavalry  had 
taken  refuge,  were  annoying,  even  though  aimed  so  high  as  to 
do  no  actual  harm ;  and  Clark  turned  some  pieces  in  that 
direction.  The  range  was  1225  yards;  but  the  first  shot  dis- 
mounted a  cannon,  and,  as  a  soldier  remarked,  every  shell 
knew  its  place.  Soon  Weightman  took  the  howitzers  across 
the  river.  A  part  of  the  Americans  fianked  the  redoubt  on 
one  side  by  scaling  the  mountain,  and  then  a  wild  gallop  up 
the  road  on  the  other  side  to  its  rear  ended  the  fighting.  Pursuit 
followed,  but  under  the  first  beams  of  the  moon  Doniphan's 
command  re-assembled  on  the  field  of  victory.  Not  a  man  had 
lost  bia  life  except  Owens,  and  only  five  had  been  wounded.    Of 
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the  Mexicans  three  hundred  had  been  killed,  it  was  thought, 
and  an  equal  number  wounded.  Forty  at  least  were  captured, 
and  also  great  numbers  of  horses,  mules,  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  quantities  of  provisions  and  ammunition.'^ 

Further  resistance  was  out  of  the  questioo,  for  the  Mexican 
army  scattered,  and  the  Presidials  and  National  Guards  fled 
to  their  homes ; '"  and  the  next  day  Chihuahua,  a  city  of  about 
14,000  inhabitants,  was  peaceably  occupied.  Obviously,  how- 
ever, this  triumph  did  not  end  the  difficulties  of  the  Americans. 
To  remain  in  the  enemy's  country  with  no  prospect  of  reinforce- 
ment was  perilous,  yet  the  traders  and  their  merchandise 
could  not  he  left  without  protection,  and  the  Mexicans  were 
said  to  be  in  great  force  near  Saltillo.  Doniphan  therefore 
undertook  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  state  and  city 
authorities  that  would  free  him  from  responsibility.  But  the 
negotiations  failed,  for  while  the  officials  did  not  refuse  protec- 
tion, they  would  not  promise  to  remain  neutral  during  the  war, 
as  Doniphan  insisted ;  and  Heredia  proved  no  less  obstinate." 

Doniphan  then  determined  to  retaliate  and  also  appeal  to 
their  fears  by  marching  for  Durango,  and  by  capturing  on  his 
way  the  town  of  El  Parral,  where  Heredia  and  the  state  govem7 
ment  had  taken  refuge.  April  5,  leaving  about  three  hundred 
men  to  protect  the  merchants,  he  set  out  with  the  rest  of  his 
command,  and  in  three  days  made  fifty  miles.  Then  he  re- 
ceived notice  that  large  Mexican  forces  were  approaching, 
and  at  once  retraced  his  steps.  Concluding  soon,  however, 
that  Doniphan  had  been  hoaxed  and  no  Mexicans  were  coming, 
the  men  grew  impatient.  Their  term  of  service  was  to  end  on 
May  31 ;  and  as  they  had  been  poorly  fed  nearly  all  of  the 
time,  and  for  nine  months  bad  received  no  money  from  the 
government,  they  naturally  felt  dissatisfied.'* 

Doniphan  seems  to  have  renewed  his  negotiations,  therefore, 
with  the  state  authorities;  but  as  large  quantities  of  the 
merchandise  bad  already  been  sold  regularly  or  smuggled  into 
circulation  under  the  cover  of  night,  he  doubtless  cared  less 
about  the  matter  than  before.  A  Missouri  trader  named  John 
Collins,  who  had  undertaken  with  a  party  of  thirteen  fearless 
men  to  reach  Wool  and  obtain  instructions,  returned  on  April 
23  from  his  daring  journey  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles, 
end  in  two  sections  the  command  set  out  for  Saltillo  a  few  daya 
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later.  May  21,  after  a  series  of  hardships  and  perils,  a  certain 
amount  of  lawlessness,  and  a  little  fighting  with  the  Indians, 
they  arrived  near  that  point.*"  The  next  day  Wool  reviewed 
them.  In  honor  of  the  occasion  they  tried  to  improve  their 
appearance,  but  it  still  suggested  a  classic  line,  "The  beggars 
have  come  to  town."  Some  were  dressed  like  the  Mexicans 
and  some  like  the  Comanches,  and  all  were  described  by  their 
commander  as  "  ragged."  ^ 

A  few  days  later  they  were  greeted  by  Taylor  at  Monterey ; 
and  finally,  after  passing  down  the  Rio  Grande  and  sailing  to 
New  Orleans,  they  regained  Missouri,  where  they  had  for  re- 
wards a  speech  of  congratulations  from  Senator  Benton,  the 
unstinted  admiration  of  their  fellow-citizens,  a  series  of  ban- 
quets and  barbecues,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  aided 
certain  American,  Mexican  and  European  traders  to  dispose 
of  their  wares.  They  had,  however,  done  more  than  promote 
commerce.  They  had  built  a  large  stone  into  the  edifice  of 
American  prestige  in  Mexico,  and  bad  gained  for  themselves 
a  notable  place  in  military  history." 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  QUESTION 
1836-1846 

Under  Mexican  rule  California,  the  Golden  West,  was  any- 
thing but  golden.  It  was  poor,  shiftless  and  pitiful ;  unpro- 
tected, undeveloped,  unenlightened,  unconsidered;  helpless 
and  almost  hopeless.  Although  the  province  extended  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  only  a  strip  some  fifty 
miles  wide  was  occupied  by  white  men,  and  but  a  small  part 
of  that  fraction  consisted  of  farms  regularly  owned.  The 
famous  missions,  wrecked  by  the  Mexican  government,  lay 
in  ruins.  In  ten  degrees  of  latitude  tliere  was  but  one  con- 
siderable seaport,  Monterey,  a  village  of  about  one  hundred 
small  houses ;  and  the  only  other  sizable  town,  Ix)s  Angeles, 
contiiined  some  1500  persons,  with  perhaps  an  equal  number  in 
places  depending  upon  it.  The  total  population  in  1845 
amounted  probably  to  something  like  10,00()  whites,  5000 
Indians  in  the  stage  of  civilization  represented  by  the  breech- 
clout,  and  10,000  other  savages.  The  real  inhabitants  were 
the  countless  horses  and  cattle,  which  roamed  for  the  most 
part  at  will.  More  than  half  bore  the  mark  of  a  branding 
iron ;  but  probably  the  greater  number  even  of  these  rendered 
no  service  to  humanity,  and  many  had  not  even  a  technical 
owner.* 

The  Californians  were  genial,  kindly,  hospitable,  faithful 
in  their  married  life  and  gracefully  polite ;  but  in  the  view 
of  many,  if  not  the  majority,  courage  and  truthfulness  were 
either  follies  or  luxuries,  and  no  element  of  practical  efficiency 
entered  into  their  composition.  A  man  got  up  some  time 
before  noon.  He  would  not  work  or  even  Widk.  He  neither 
read  nor  thought.     A  monotonous  diet  of  beef,  beans,  wine, 
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brandy  and  chocolate,  supplemented  with  cigarettes  and  a 
guitar,  satisfied  his  appetite  perfectly.  What  he  demanded 
next  was  a  horse.  As  an  infant  he  had  begun  life  with  a  ride 
to  be  baptized,  and  the  saddle  was  his  real  home.* 

Given  a  dashing  steed  with  a  long,  flowing  mane,  an  arching 
neck,  a  broad  chest,  full  flanks,  slender  legs  and  the  gentle 
but  fiery  eye  that  proved  its  Arabian  descent,  the  Califomian 
was  fairly  on  the  road  to  happiness;  and  when  dressed  up  in 
his  dark,  glazed  sombrero  with  a  conical  crown,  wide  brim 
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and  hetasselled  silver  cord,  his  close  blue  jacket,  flashy  shawl 
{tera'pe)  and  red  sash  —  possibly  fringed  with  gold  —  his  loose 
trousers,  decorated  like  his  jacket  with  silver  buttons  and 
slashed  below  the  knee  to  reveal  snow-white  drawers,  his  buck- 
skin le^gins  and  his  mammoth  spurs  —  as  big  as  a  small  plate 
—  he  felt  completely  satisfied.* 

He  could  lasso  the  foot  of  a  running  steer,  ride  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  a  day  for  a  week  at  a  time,  or  check  a  full  gallop 
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and  turn  round  on  a  bullock's  hide ;  and  anybody  less  polite, 
gaudy,  dexterous  and  lazy  he  pitied.  That  a  cow  could  be 
milked  without  the  aid  of  a  calf,  he  was  unable  to  imagine; 
but  he  could  ride  five  hundred  miles  to  a  family  reunion,  and 
dance  two  days  and  nights  without  stopping  except  for  some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink.  A  glass  window  and  a  board  floor 
were  usually  beyond  hia  means;  but  he  could  afford  to  pay 
24  per  cent  interest,  and 
throw  his  borrowed  money 
away  on  cards  and  horse- 
races. The  women  were 
counterparts  to  the  men. 
They  were  affectionate,  loyal, 
generous.  An  orphan 'had 
its  choice  of  mothers.  But, 
had  you  entered  the  open 
door  of  a  California  house, 
you  would  probably  have 
found  its  mistress  either 
smoking  on  the  bed  with  two 
or  three  dirty  chiklren  about 
her,  or  dressed  up  with  an 
extravagance  that  made  her 
lord's  game  of  monte  seem 
economical.* 

There  was,  however,  a 
very  different  element  in 
the  population,  composed  of 
several  nationalities  but  com- 
monly named,  and  naming 

itself,  "the  foreigners."  Some  French  and  Germans  could  he- 
found  among  them;  the  British  —  almost  all  of  them  nat- 
uralized—  were  still  more  numerous;  but  at  the  end  of  1845 
about  three  out  of  four  were  Americans.  In  1822  a  Boston 
trading  vessel  had,  so  to  speak,  discovered  California,  and 
from  that  date  the  business  of  collecting  hides  and  bartermg 
for  them  such  manufactured  articles  as  the  people  needed  or 
could  be  induced  to  buy,  was  almost  monopolized  by  New 
Englanders.'  "Diis  naturally  led  a  few  shrewd,  enterprising 
Americans  —  among  whom  were  Thomas  O.  Larkin  of  Mon- 
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terey,  Abel  J.  Stearns  of  Los  Angeles  and  Jacob  Leese  of 
Sonoma  —  to  establish  themselves  in  this  new  country  &» 
traders.  Runaway  sailors  from  the  ships,  hunters  and  trappers 
from  the  mountains,  and  occasional  adventurers  from  almost 
anywhere,  gradually  introduced  themselves.* 

By  1836  the  foreigners  had  become  an  important,  if  not 
always  highly  esteemed,  element.  In  the  autumn  of  1840 
some  two  hundred  emigrants  are  said  to  have  gone  there  from 
the  Platte  country,  and  in  May,  1841,  we  know  that  about 
one  hundred  men  and  thirty  women  and  children  set  out  in 
that  direction  from  Independence,  Missouri.  Many  who 
undertook  to  settle  in  Oregon  decided  to  exchange  that  wilder- 
ness for  the  more  hospitable  repon  dose  at  hand.  By  August, 
1844,  our  people  were  described  by  Larkin  as  "flocking"  to 
California ;  and  Whittier  sang, 

"  By  many  a  lonely  river,  and  gor|i;e  of  fir  and  pine. 
On  many  a  wintry  hill-top,  their  nightly  ramp-fires  shine."  * 

Probably  by  the  end  of  1845  there  were  about  eight  hundred 
American  residents  —  men,  women  and  children  —  in  the 
province.'  Quite  a  number  pushed  on  to  the  shore  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  but  most  of  them  lived  in  the  Sacramento  valley, 
because  immigrants  from  the  United  States  naturally  came  to 
that  region  first,  and  because  the  Mexicans  were  too  much 
afraid  of  the  savages  to  settle  there ;  and  as  a  sort  of  base  they 
had  the  fortified  trading  post  of  New  Helvetia,*  situated  about 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  on  the  site  of  the  present  Sacra- 
mento City,  where  Captain  John  A.  Sutter  —  a  German 
naturalized  in  Switzerland  —  received  the  wayfarers  with  an 
open  purse,  an  open  countenance  and  an  open,  hazy  head.* 

Some  of  the  Americans  took  the  trouble  to  go  through  the 
process  of  acquiring  citizenship,  and  so  could  become  the  legal 
owners  of  land ;  but  far  the  greater  number  were  mere  squatters, 
Of  else  hung  about  the  ranches  of  other  Americans,  working 
a  little,  hunting  or  trapping  more,  but  mainly  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up.  They  were  in  general  a  rough-looking 
set :  the  vicious,  devil-may-care  sailor,  the  gaunt,  awkward, 
ragged  immigrant,  and  the  heavily  bearded,  leather-coated 
hunter  with  his  long  hair  turbaned  in  a  colored  handkerchief; 
and  while  some  had  excellent  brains  and  hearts  of  gold,  the 
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scale  ran  down  to  a  very  low  point.  Little  work  and  less  law 
was  the  motto  of  not  a  few.  Some  of  the  lowest  were  out-and- 
out  for  blood  and  plunder;  some  of  the  best  had  practically 
the  same  thought  —  r^arding  California  as  a  new  Canaan, 
out  of  which  they  were  appointed  by  Providence  to  drive  the 
new  Hittites,  Hivites  and  Jebusites;  and  probably  almost 
all  agreed  in  despising  the  inefficiency  of  the  native,  his  passion 
for  dress  and  dancing,  his  guitar,  his  bland  smile  and  his  dainty 
politeness.^ 

With  such  and  so  meagre  a  population,  scattered  from  San 
Diego  to  Sacramento,  an  air-line  distance  of  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  the  outlook  for  progress  appeared  un- 
certain enough ;  and  California  was  also  hampered  by  a  state 
of  chronic  misgovemment  and  rebellion.  In  1836  the  people, 
aided  by  a  few  Americans  and  other  foreigners,  took  up  the  same 
battle-cry  as  Texas,  and  raised  the  same  blue  flag  illumined 
with  a  single  star.  The  Mexican  troops  were  expelled;  and 
J.  B.  Alvarado,  M.  G.  Vallejo  and  J<^  Castro,  all  of  them 
natives,  assumed  the  control  of  the  province.  Two  years 
later  Bustamante  recognized  their  government ;  but  in  1843 
Santa  Anna  sent  up  General  Micheltorena,  with  soldiers  that 
were  mostly  convicts  and  officers  that  were  mostly  debauchees, 
to  restore  the  national  supremacy.  Countenanced  and  pro- 
tected by  their  commander  these  men,  instead  of  repressing 
the  savages,  harassed  the  people  with  insults,  outrages  and 
murders.  At  length,  in  November,  1844,  Alvarado  and  Castro 
took  up  the  sword ; '  and  the  following  February,  after 
some  almost  bloodless  fighting,  the  Mexicans  were  driven 
out,* 

Once  more  the  government  abjectly  accepted  a  revolutionary 
situation,  recognizing  as  governor  the  senior  member  of  the 
provincial  assembly,  Pio  Pico,  and  as  comandante  general 
Jos£  Castro,  who  had  appointed  himself  to  that  position ;  and 
meantime  her  destroying  the  missions  and  selling  their  property 
(1835-44)  seemed  to  emphasize  these  hints  that  California 
was  virtually  to  be  thrown  away.  It  has  practically  been 
abandoned,  wrote  the  German  traveller,  Lowenstem,  in  1843 ; 
and  this  fact  was  rendered  still  clearer  by  the  proposal  of 
May,  1846,  that  England  should  take  military  possession  of 
the  province,  which  Bankhead,  the  British  minister,  described 
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as  "an  indirect  offer  of  sale,"  and  by  an  explicit  suggestion 
that  Prussia  occupy  it.    Mexico  had  substantially  abdicated.* 

In  such  a  state  of  things  the  country  could  not  advance. 
Indeed  it  was  going  backwards.  The  only  source  of  revenue 
was  the  duties  collected  at  Monterey,  and  this  — amounting 
to  980,000  or  $100,000  a  year,  and  signifying  the  virtual  con- 
^scation  of  about  one  third  of  all  the  property  in  California  — 
mostly  disappeared  in  official  pockets.  No  military  force 
able  to  cope  with  the  savages  was  maintained.  In  consequence 
of  their  incursions  farms  were  being  abandoned,  and  they  even 
raided  within  the  settlements.  The  laws  were  openly  dis- 
regarded. There  were  practically  no  courts  and  no  [Ktlice, 
and  each  man  had  to  defend  his  own  person  and  property. 
No  sort  of  regular  postal  facilities  existed,  and  even  communi- 
cation with  Mexico  was  rare  and  mostly  by  chance.  The  only 
carriage  in  the  country  had  been  one  belonging  to  Micheltorena. 
There  were  no  real  schools,  not  a  single  newspaper,  and  of 
course  hardly  any  books  except  in  a  very  few  hands.' 

With  gold  in  sight  and  actually  seen,  people  did  not  look  for 
it.  In  a  region  where  the  wild  clover  grew  several  feet  high 
and  a  single  grapevine  would  yield  a  burel  of  juice,  the  govern- 
ment did  nothing,  and  the  citizens  could  do  little,  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  With  aU  the  boundless  coast  of 
the  Pacific  waiting  for  horses,  beef  and  lumber,  droves  of 
unbroken  colts  tossed  their  manes  in  a  wilderness,  beeves  were 
slaughtered  for  their  hides,  and  huge  trees  crashed  to  the 
ground  amidst  the  stillness  of  an  untenanted  forest.  Six-cent 
muslins  cost  fifty  cents,  and  the  coarsest  of  straw  hats  paid 
a  duty  of  three  dollars.  If  a  man  wanted  a  kettle  mended, 
he  looked  for  some  one  trained  abroad ;  and  even  a  child's 
torn  skirt  could  not  be  patched  without  first  getting  a  hank  of 
thread  from  Boston.' 

Naturally  the  people  felt  dissatisfied,  and  their  complaints 
reached  far  beyond  the  misbehaving  soldiers.  Every  official 
professed  intense  loyalty  in  public,  but  that  signified  nothing. 
The  people  were  determined  to  shake  off  Mexican  authority. 
California  will  soon  declare  its  independence,  wrote  the  British 
minister  at  Mexico  in  1841,  while  his  French  colleague,  who  was 
in  close  touch  with  the  situation,  believed  it  would  merely  be 
a  question  between  England  and  the  United  States.     Cali- 
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fornia  is  almost  ready  to  separate  tiom  the  mother-country,' 
concluded  Sir  George  Simpson,  govemor-in-chief  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  who  was  there  a  year  later.  As  a  rule  the 
people  are  disaffected,  it  was  directly  reported  in  June,  1844. 
The  principal  men  have  decided,  wrote  Forbes,  the  Britbh 
vice  consul,  in  September,  1844,  that  progress  under  Mexican 
rule  is  impossible,  and  they  will  not  have  it.  The  Californiaos 
are  unanimously  determined  to  be  rid  of  the  Mexican  military 
government,  declared  the  British  consul  at  Tepic,  under  whom 
Forbes  acted,  a  few  months  later;  and  of  course  all  Mexican 
rule  was  military.  A  separation  is  probably  inevitable,  con- 
cluded Lord  Aberdeen,  head  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  California  "must  change  owners,"  said 
a  letter  from  that  coast' in  July,  1845,  "The  people  hardly 
care  what  Flag  is  exchanged  for  their  own,"  stated  a  competent 
American  observer  two  months  later,  while  a  Californian  was 
predicting  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  would  certainly  go  up 
there.*    .  .  '       . 

"The  situation  of<Upper  California  will  cause  its  separation 
from  Mexico  before  many  years,"  predicted  Wilkes's  book  in 
1845.  The  pfeopte  of  southern  California  are  agreed  to-  cut 
loose  from  Mexico,  wrote  a  British  admiral.  "Mexican  rule 
had  become  intolerable,"  concluded  Walpole,  a  British  officer 
in  1846.  It  had  long  been  "only  a  shadow,"  said  a  young 
American,  afterwards  famous  as  General  William  T.  Sherman  y 
but  it  was  a  shadow  that  blighted.  Another  Mexican  expedi- 
tion would  not  be  tolerated,  said  Larkin ;  and  in  fact  a  com' 
missloner  from  California  so  notified  the  government.  To  gei 
on  at  all  with  the  people,  a  Mexican  had  to  become  Californian 
in  head  and  in  heart,  and  even  then  he  was  less  welcome  than 
an  Englishman  or  an  American.* 

Nor  were  such  opinions  merely  expressed  —  they  were  made 
known  tb  Mexico.  Many  warnings,  both  official  and  private, 
went  from' California,  and  the  province  maintained  commis- 
sioners at  the  coital,  who  presented  information  regarding 
the  wholly  unsatisfactory  conditions  existing  there.  That- 
part  of  the  country  has  been  "forgotten  for  more  than  twenty 
years,"  wrote  one  of  these  commissioners  to  the  war  depart- 
ment in  1844 ;  and  the  following  year  he  said  that  it  had  been 
"injured  by  every  one  of  our  administrations."  Alarms  were 
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sounded  publicly  in  Auch  newspapers  as  the  LondoD  Timea 
and  London  Chronicle.  Notices  regarding  the  danger  of 
American  encroachment  —  particularly  by  the  method  of 
emigration,  a  declaration  of  independence  and  early  annexation 
—  were  received  over  and  over  again  from  the  Mexican  minister 
at  Washington,  the  Mexican  consul  at  New  Orleans,  Paken- 
ham,  the  British  minister,  and  Bankhead,  who  succeeded 
him.  This  peril  was  notorious,  declared  General  Mora  y 
Villamil  near  the  close  of  1845;  and  the  government  itself 
recognized  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  In  March  of  that 
year  the  minister  of  war  and  the  minister  of  relations  ad- 
mitted publicly  that  California  had  been  grossly  misgoverned 
and  was  liable  to  slip  away."  Yet  the  government  did  nothing, 
and  confessed  that  nothing  could  he  done.* 

Virtually,  we  say  again,  it  was  abdication.  Both  morally 
and  physically  Mexico  had  thrown  away  and  forever  lost  her 
control  of  the  province.  She  had  nothing  left  except  the  bare 
thread  of  legal  proprietorship;  and  in  certain  esses  legality 
is,  according  to  enlightened  modern  ideas,  nothing.  It  is  our 
conviction  that  human  welfare  is  the  supreme  test ;  and  the  wel- 
fare, not  merely  of  California  but  of  all  the  world,  certainly 
required  that  so  rich  a  portion  of  the  earth  should  be  developed 
and  occupied.  In  our  opinion  a  child,  neglected  and  abused 
by  drunken  parents  who  are  always  fighting  each  other,  has 
good  grounds  for  leaving  home,  though  not  legally  independent. 
We  believe  in  the  right  of  revolution,  which  means  that  when 
a  country  misgoverns  persistently  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population,  it  forfeits  all  claims  to  domineer  over  them ;  and 
California,  though  her  weakness  led  officials  to  practice  a  lip 
service  that  deceived  nobody,  had  more  than  once  rebelled, 
had  made  good  her  cause,  and  entertained  no  thought  of  accept- 
ii^  Mexican  rule  again.* 

She  was,  therefore,  being  in  every  way  unable  to  establish 
herself  as  an  independent  nation  and  gain  the  recognition  of 
the  world  as  such,  quite  adrift.  The  province  is  now  "at  the 
mercy  of  whoever  may  choose  to  take  possession  of  it,"  wrote 
the  nearest  British  consul  in  1845.  Californians,  Mexicans, 
Britons,  French  and  Americans,  who  were  qualified  to  judge, 
agreed  on  that.  She  was  the  homeless  child,  whom  any  kind, 
intelligent  and  well-to-do  person  may,  and  some  kind,  intel- 
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ligent  and  wetl-to-do  person  should,  provide  for.  Any  one  of 
the  nations  then  leading  the  march  of  civilization,  if  disposed 
to  perform  a  parent's  duty  toward  California,  could  rightfully 
have  taken  charge  of  her,  and  some  one  of  them  was  under 
obligation  to  do  so.^  Of  those  nations  the  United  States  was 
more  favorably  situated  than  any  other  to  fulfil  the  trust,' 
and  she  felt  ready  to  accept  it.' 

Indeed  our  people  were  profoundly  interested  in  the  matter. 
'  As  early  as  1839  a  Cfingressional  report  on  Or^on  said  enough 
about  the^  territory  farther  south  to  excite  attention;  and 
Forbes's  history  of  California,  published  the  same  year,  did 
much  to  fix  it  and  create  the  fear  that  European  powers  might 
encroach  there.  The  seizure  of  American  residents  in  1840, 
the  appearance  of  Dana's  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast," 
and  the  incidents  connected  with  Jones's  landing  at  Monterey 
deepened  these  impressions.  By  1842  glowing  letters  from 
American  settlers  began  to  appear  in  our  newspapns,  and  the 
suspected  purposes  of  England  received  ample  notice.  Gold' 
existed  there,  it  was  reported ;  the  country  was  attractive,  salu- 
brious and  rich ;  the  port  of  San  Francisco  had  a  value  that 
words  could  not  represent,  and  the  British  already  held  a 
mortgage  on  the  country.  Our  Pacific  whaling  fleet  was  said 
by  the  New  Bedford  member  of  Congress  to  include  before 
the  end  of  1844  six  hundred  and  fifty  vessels,  which  had  cost 
twenty  millions  and  employed  17,000  men;  and  not  only  was 
this  harbor  most  important,  since  the  bar  at  the  Columbia 
River  hampered  navigation,  but  American  control  was  needed 
there,  for  the  uncertain  and  vexatious  Mexican  regulations 
caused  great  annoyance.  Besides,  it  was  pointed  out,  we 
required  a  fortified  port  on  that  coast,  else  in  case  of  war  with 
England  our  whalers  would  be  unable  to  avoid  capture.'" 

All  these  ideas  took  root,  and  in  the  spring  of  1845  the  press 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  broke  into  quite 
a  furore  about  California.  Its  value  became  a  popular  subject ; 
the  known  fact  that  English  holders  of  Mexican  bonds  had  their 
eyes  upon  it  was  recalled ;  the  designs  of  the  British  govern- 
ment seemed  to  be  clear ;  and  annexation  was  not  only  lu-ged, 
but  represented  as  near  at  hand.  So  keen  became  the  fear 
that  England  would  forestall  us,  that  in  January,  1846,  the 
ease  with  which  she  could  acquire  California  was  dwelt  upon 
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in  out  national  Senate,  while  in  the  House  the  enormous  advan- 
tages of  our  holding  the  territory  attracted  attention.'" 

Our  government  was  even  in  advance  of  the  people.  In 
1835  an  attempt  was  made  to  purchase  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  next  year  Ellis,  who  represented  the  United  States 
at  Mexico,  expressed  the  opinion  that  northern  Califonua 
would  be  of  "immense  importance"  to  us.  Four  years  later 
a  personal  letter  to  President  Van  Buren  pointed  out  that 
England,  as  a  great  creditor  of  Mexico,  was  likely  to  appro- 
priate the  territory,  and  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  information 
regarding  it  for  the  use  of  Congress  and  the  Cabinet.  Daniel 
Webster  felt  strongly  by  this  time  that  we  should  acquire  it. 
In  1842,  while  he  was  secretary  of' state,  our  mimster  at  Mexico 
not  only  expatiated  on  the  value  of  the  territory,  but  reported 
that  England  had  taken  3te|^  to  anticipate  us;  and  the 
minister  was  instnicled' to  ascertain  whether  an  offer  from  this 
country  would  be  acceptable.  Our  strained  relations  with 
Mexico  anil  especially  Jones's  occupation  of  Mtmterey  made  it 
unwise,  to  follow  up  the  matter  that  year ;  but  after  an  interval 
TV'^  *"d  Webster  planned  an  arrangement  which  —  had 
it  been  carried  through  —  would  have  given  us  the  port  of 
San  Francisco," 

Tlie  expansive  course  of  Great  Britain,  remarks 'dropped 
by  English  writers,  repeated  warnings  from  our  diplomatic 
and  consular  agents  at  Mexico,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion 
in  California,  Mexico,  France'  and  the  United  States  were 
quite  enough  to  warrant  suspicions  of  England,  and  the  cii^ 
cumstances  connected  with  the  visit  of  Duflot  de  Mofras, 
attache  of  the  French  legation  at  Mexico,  to  California,  and 
the  publication  of  his  book  by  order  of  the  king,  hinted  of 
danger  From  anotber  quarter ;  but  neither  country  took  any 
positive  action,  and  our  government  —  doubtless  noting  that 
a  tide  of  emigration  to  the  far  west  had  begun  —  refrained 
from  every  move  that  could  excite  the  jealousy  of  Mexico  or 
Europe.  Early  in  1843  Larkin,  who  was  deficient  in  education 
but  not  in  shrewdness,  activity  oi*  patriotism,  was  appointed 
consul  at  Monterey;  but  the  value  of  American  commerce 
fully  justified  the  step.  During  1845  he  did  not  receive  one 
letter  from  the  state  department,  and  for  a  long  time  no 
American  war  vessel  could  be  seen  on  the  coast." 
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Early  in  1845,  owing  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  a  breach 
fldth  Mexico  had  seemed  probable,  and  the  danger  that  she 
would  somehow  dispose  of  California  in  order  to  place  it  be- 
yond our  reach  had  been  deemed  acute.,  But  our  government 
did  not  intend  to  have  war,  the  fide  of  emigration  to  that 
quarter  wag  rising,  and  Polk  warned  off  European  interference 
by  re-asserting  the  "Monroe  Dbctrine."  On  July  10,  1845, 
however,  Larkin  wrote  that  England  was  maintaining  there 
a  vice  consul  without  consalar  busihess,  and  that,  according 
to  the  universal  belief  in  his  vioinity,  she  was  promoting  a  new 
Mexican  expedition  to  California;  and  at  about  the  same  time 
aa  this  letter,  news  of  an  extensive  British  plan  to  colonize 
in  that  province  arrived  "from  Lohdwi." 

The  question  was  then  maturely  considered  at  Washington. 
Apparently  the  American  emigrants,  unless  checked,  were 
sure  to  bring  California  into  the  Union.  That  was  natural 
and  logical ;  such  a  peaceful  invasion  had  given  us  Texas ; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  qualified  observers  it  seemed 
likely  to  be  efficacious  again.  Larkin,  the  Califomians,  the 
British  vice  consul,  the  Mexican  consul  at  New  Orleans,  the 
Mexican  minister  at  Washington,  and  Mexican,  British, 
French  and  American  journals  agreed  on  this.  Larkin  believed 
the  matter  would  be  settled  in  that  way  by  1848.  "Without 
striking  a  blow  and  without  incurring  any  expense,"  wrote 
Vice  Consul  Forbes,  the  United  States  will  obtain  a  secure  foot- 
hold in  the  coveted  region.  The  Americans  do  not  need  to 
fight  for  California,  said  Le  Constiiutionnel  of  Paris.  *'No 
more  convenient  mode  of  conquest  was  ever  devised,"  remarked 
the  Baltimore  American.  To  suppose  that  Polk  and  the 
Cabinet  failed  to  see  what  was  not  only  obvious  but  often 
pointed  out,  would  be  absurd.  The  condition  and  political 
feeling  of  California,  which  were  quite  well  known  through 
Larkin  and  others,  fully  warranted  a  procedure  so  amicable 
and  so  beneficial ;  and  it  only  remained  to  guard  against 
European  interference,  which  our  government  now  considered 
a  real  danger." 

On  October  17,  1845,  therefore,  confidential  instructions, 
based  upon  the  fact  that  British  and  French  consuls  having 
no  conmiercial  business  were  inaintained  in  California,  were 
issued  to  Larkin,  ^o  ms  now  to  be  confidential  ^ent  as  well 
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as  consul.  "The  interests  of  our  commerce  and  our  whale 
fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  demand,"  he  was  informed,  "that 
you  should  exert  the  greatest  vi^lance  in  discovering  and 
defeating  any  attempt,  which  may  be  made  by  foreign  govern- 
ments to  acquire  a  oontrol  ovct  that  country."  Against  such 
an  attempt  the  United  States  would  "vigourously  interpose"; 
but  "  should  California  assert  and  maintain  her  independence, 
we  shall  render  her  all  the  kind  offices  in  our  power";  and 
'Vhilst  the  President  will  make  no  effort  and  use  no  influence 
to  induce  California  to  become  one  of  the  ft«e  and  independent 
states  of  this  Union,  yet  if  the  people  dould  desire  to  unite 
their  destiny  with  ours,  they  would  be  received  as  brethren, 
whenever  this  can  be  done  without  affording  Mexico  just  cause 
of  complaint.  "^Thei^  true  pcJicy  for  the  present  in  regard  to 
this  question,  is  to  let  events  take  their  course,  unless  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  transfer  them  without  their  consent 
either  to  Great  Britain  or  France."  On  the  same  day  instruc- 
tions to  ascertain  the  designs  of  those  powers  were  issued  to 
Commodore  Sloat,  commanding  the  Pacific  squadron,  and 
Lieutenant  Gillespie  of  the  Marina  Corps  was  ordered  to 
California  as  a  co-agent  with  Larkin." 

All  this  has  been  called  an  intrigue ;  but,  if  that  word  is  in 
fairness  applicable,  the  "intrigue"  was  only  designed,  so  far 
as  it  concerned  Mexico  and  California,  to  rescue  with  a  gentle 
hand  the  'neglected,  abused  and  lost;  so  far  as  it  concerned 
England  and  France,  to  ward  off  an  interposition  which,  if 
attempted,  would  probably  have  led  to  war;  and,  so  far  as 
it  concerned  the  United  States,  to  safeguard  and  advance 
most  important  national  interests  while  promoting  the  general 
good  of  the  world.  Such  "intrigues''  are  among  the  most 
legitimate  achievements  of  true  statecraft." 

This  leads  us  to  the  more  serious  charge,  that  Polk  brought 
upon  two  nations  the  curse  of  war  and  endangered  the  peace 
of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  California  from  the 
parent  stem ;  and  we  find  ourselves  here  at  the  best  point  of 
view  from  which  to  consider  it.  Not  only,  then,  have  we  no 
sound  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge ;  not  only  was  he  per- 
sonally unfitted  to  play  the  role  of  conqueror;  not  only  did 
he  exert  himself  to  restore  friendly  relations  with  Mexico ; 
not  only  did  he  virtually  forbid  Slidell  to  work  for  the  sale 
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of  California,  if  so  doing  would  militate  against  this  endeavor ; 
not  only  did  his  taking  certain  other  important  steps  and 
refraining  from  still  others  imply  the  same  intentions ;  but  it 
appears  that  he  looked  forward  to  obtaining  the  territory 
without  war,  should  he  be  unable  to  purchase  it,  by  a  method 
peculiarly  suited  to  his  characteristics  end  to  those  of  Buchanan. 
We  therefore  do  not  need  to  consider  one  of  our  Presidents  a 
wretch  unhung,  as  many  Americans  have  seemed  eager  to  do, 
and  should  finally  dismiss  the  charge.'^ 

While  the  instructions  to  Larkin  were  on  their  way,  the  year 
1846  came  in,  and  to  California  it  brought  fresh  perplexities. 
The  desire  to  escape  from  what  a  citizen  described  as  "  a  positive 
state  of  anarchy"  was  more  pronounced  than  ever.  One  plan 
contemplated  a  French  protectorate;  but  the  men  of  that 
nationality  were  few,  their  government  did  nothii:^,  and  their 
consul  exerted  himself  only  to  acquire  unpopularity.  A  much 
greater  number  favored  American  control.  Probably  all  of 
the  foreigners  thought  such  a  r%ime  preferable  to  the  existing 
state  of  things.  Even  the  British  vice  consul  admitted  that 
his  personal  judgment  pointed  in  that  direction.  Some  of 
the  Califomians  also  leaned  our  way.  They  jecognized  the 
merits  of  our  institutions  and  the  growth  of  our  power.  The 
good  order  maintained  by  Commodore  Jones's  forces  had  left 
a  favorable  impression,  and  so  had  the  conduct  of  our  naval 
officers  who  went  ashore  from  time  to  time." 

But  the  participation  of  Americans  in  the  California  revolts 
had  excited  suspicion  and  fear.  Our  acquisition  of  Texas, 
as  described  by  Mexicans  writers,  had  been  resented,  and 
probably  it  wa.H  known  that  Mexicans  residing  there  had  fared 
none  too  well.  American  hunters  —  or  men  believed  to  be 
such  —  bad  sometimes  helped  themselves  to  property.  In 
consequence  very  likely  of  misdeeds  committed  by  our  sailors 
the  Americans  were  generally  disliked  at  Monterey.  The 
constantly  increasing  immigration  despite  Mexican  laws  ap- 
peared intrusive  and  menacing.  All  the  faults  of  our  people, 
who  were  better  known  than  other  foreigners,  came  to  be  under 
stood.  Their  brusque,  overbearing,  strenuous  ways  impressed 
the  polite,  indolent  Californians  as  almost  ferocious.  Indeed 
a  natural  antipathy  —  social,  religious  and  racial  —  made 
harmony    well-nigh     impossible.     Finally,    doubts   were    felt 
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whether  we  should  be  able  to  offer  immediate  and  effective 
protection  f^ainst  Mexico  and  the  Indians,  and  whether  our 
flag  would  not  go  down  after  a  time,  as  when  Jones  had  raised 
it,  leaving  our  friends  to  settle  with  the  mother-country  as 
best  they  could." 

.  The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  while  in  every  way  as  free  and 
as  responsible  as  the  Americans,  were  comparatively  exempt 
from  such  objections;  their  government  had  a  strong  fleet 
in  the  Pacific ;  and  hence,  as  was  natural,  most  of  the  substan- 
tial citizens  —  especially  in  the  south  —  desired  the  shelter 
of  her  flag.  But  Forbes  could  not  meet  their  views.  Warned 
not  to  meddle,  save  to  hinder  any  other  nation  from  establish- 
ing a  protectorate,  he  could  make  no  promises  and  give  no 
encouragement.  He  conveyed  to  the  government  of  Califonua 
the  declaration  of  England  that  she  would  feel  greatly  dis- 
pleased to  have  the  province  pass  under  the  control  of  any 
other  power,  but  his  only  advice  was  to  elude  American  rule  by 
declaring  unqualified  independence;  and  this  plan,  as  all 
thoughtful  men  understood,  could  not  be  carried  out." 

Governor  Pico,  &  fat,  swarthy,  good-natured  farmer  of  toler- 
ably good  sense  but  little  ability,  and  educated  only  about 
enough  to  write  his  name,  was  the  chief  of  the  British  party, 
and  wanted  no  Americans  in  the  country.  Vallejo  —  who  was 
now  inactive  but  had  great  influence  —  favored  the  Americans, 
for  he  believed  that  we  held  the  winning  cards,  and  foresaw, 
like  maiiy  other  landowners,  that  American  rule  would  enhance 
the  value  of  real  estate.  Castro,  a  man  of  quick  but  not  pro- 
found intelligence  and  more  ambitious  for  power  and  fame 
than  for  wealth,  probably  desired  independence  with  himself 
as  the  autocrat ;  but  he  knew  the  time  had  not  urived,  and 
fdt  that  his  grip  on  the  customhouse  must  not  be  loosened. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  while  he  showed  much  amiability 
toward  the  Americans  and  occasionally  masked  his  real  views 
behind  cordiality  toward  France,  he  posed  at  Mexico  as  an 
ardent  patriot.  In  order  to  save  his  responsibility,  whatever 
might  happen,  and  perhaps  fortify  his  position,  he  urged  the 
need  of  preparing  for  war  against  the  United  States,  and  called 
for  plenty  of  money  and  a  few  soldiers  —  not  more  than  he 
could  be  sure  of  handling.  At  the  same  time,  holding  that 
Pico  was  only  an  acting  governor,  he  recommended  that  during 
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the  crisis,  at  le&st,  the  civil  authority  should  be  united  with  the 
military.  In  March  he  invited  a  numher  of  leading  citizens 
to  discuss  the  situation  with  him,"  but  no  agr^ment  on  a  line 
of  action  could  be  reached." 

Forbes  congratulated  himself  that  no  American  of  commanding 
influence,  familiar  with  the  language,  customs  and  prejudices 
of  the  people,  resided  in  California ;  but  Larkin  seems  to  have 
been  on  good  terms  with  all  the  officials  at  least.  ,  His  £rm 
chin,  ample  brow  and  correct  side-whiskers  inspired  respect, 
while  his  notable  energy,  hospitality  and  public  spirit  gained 
him  esteem;  and  when  Gillespie,  after  crossing  Mexico  toMaza- 
tlin  in  the  guise  of  a  mercantile  agent  and  then  sailing  perforce 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,"  arrived  at  Monterey  on  April  17, 
and  repeated  to  him  from  memory  Buchanan's  instructions 
of  precisely  "six  months  before,  which  it  had  not  been  thought 
safe  to  bring  in  writing,  he  promptly  bestirred  himself.  The 
main  points  of  his  instructions  were  transmitted  in  confidence 
to  friends  at  other  towns;  here  and  there  an  official  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  a  good  argument,  written  out  in  Spanish, 
for  American  rule;  and  Castro  was  assured  that  he  and  his 
friends  might  derive  personal  advantages  from  such  a  change.'" 

As  if  all  these  currents  and  cross-currents  did  not  produce 
commotion  enough,  civil  war  now  loomed  up.  Both  I>o3 
Angeles  and  Monterey  desired  to  be  the  capital  and  possess 
the  customhouse.  Herrera  had  assigned  two  thirds  of  the 
revenue  to  Pico  and  one  third  to  Castro ;  but  Paredes  reversed 
this  arrangement,  and  Castro  improved  still  further  upon  it 
by  taking  the  whole.  In  April  the  comandante  general  and 
his  officers  repudiated  Herrera,  on  whom  Pico's  authority 
depended,  came  out  for  Paredes,  and  resolved  to  propose, 
on  the  ground  of  Mexico's  threatening  relations  with  tbe 
United  States,  that  the  governor  should  place  himself  in 
Castro's  power  by  coming  to  Monterey  —  the  latter,  in  case 
of  a  refusal,  to  act  according  to  his  discretion." 

Pico,  who  doubtless  knew  as  well  as  others,  that  Castro  was 
aiming  to  upset  him,  appealed  to  the  people  and  summoned 
a  general  convention,  which  was  to  meet  at  Santa  Barbara 
on  June  15,  and  avert  the  "external  and  internal  disasters" 
that  were  threatening  California.  The  promoters  of  the 
scheme  intended  to  audit  Castro's  use  of  the  public  funds, 
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declare  for  independence,  and  inWte  foreign  protection  — 
preferably  that  of  England.  Castro  denounced  it  as  treason- 
Bble,  defeated  it  by  preventii^  the  northern  delegates  from 
going  to  Santa  Barbara/^  and  proclaimed  martial  law;  and 
about  the  middle  of  June  Pico  advanced  against  him  with  all 
the  forces  he  could  raise.  It  seemed  as  if  a  crash  would  have 
to  come ;  and  a  crash  did  come." 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  CALIFORNIA 

1846-1847 

In  December,  1845,  Brevet  Captain  John  C.  Fremont  of 
the  United  States  army,  who  was  engaged  with  a  party  of 
about  fifty  or  sixty  men  —  necessarily  armed  but  not  soldiers 
—  in  looking  for  a  satisfactory  road  to  the  Pacific,  reached 
New  Helvetia,  and  at  the  end  of  January  he  presented  him- 
self at  Monterey  to  obtain  funds  and  supplies,  and  ask  for 
permission  to  recruit  his  followers  and  horses  iu  California. 
Castro  gave  thb  permission ;  but  unfortunately  one  of  the  two 
men  either  misunderstood  or  violated  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  when  the  surveying  party  was  discovered  early  in 
March  near  Monterey,  Castro  denounced  Fr&nont  as  having 
invaded  Mexican  territory  and  aiming  to  excite  a  revolt.' 

It  was  an  admirable  opportunity  to  figure  at  home  and  at 
Mexico  as  a  dauntless  patriot,  and  the  comandante  general 
made  the  most  of  it.  His  narrow  but  high  forehead,  framed 
with  curling  black  hair,  seemed  to  expand,  and  his  brilliant 
black  eyes  darted  fire,  as  he  galloped  about  the  countryside 
rallying  militia.  Fr6mont  placed  himself  in  a  strong  position, 
built  some  fortifications,  raised  the  American  fiag  and  announced 
that  he  would  perish  fighting;  but  after  cannon  were  seen  in 
the  distance  he  retired  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  slowly 
proceeded  toward  (^gon.  Castro  then  put  out  a  bombastic 
proclamation,  of  course,  declaring  that  he  had  driven  the 
American  intruder  away.* 

Far  to  the  north  Fremont  was  overtaken  early  in  May  by 
Gillespie,  and  went  back  to  the  Sacramento.^  On  June  6  he 
decided  to  act.  At  his  instance  Americans  captured  a  drove 
of  horses  that  Castro  bad  sent  for.  Some  days  later  a  sizable 
company  took  Sonoma,  a  military  post  north  of  San  Francisco 
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Bay,  seized  the  cannon,  arms  'and  munitions,  appropriated 
horses,  cattle  and  miscellaneous  property,  carried  away  Vallejo 
and  other  leading  citizens  as  prisoners,  and  raised  a  home- 
made flag  decorated  with  a  particularly  home-made  semblance 
of  a  bear.  Some  hostilities  then  occurred ;  some  blood  was 
shed ;  and  early  in  July  the  tragi-comedy  reached  its  climax 
in  a  declaration  of  independence,  which  probably  not  one 
Califomian  acclaimed.* 

What  could  have  precipitated  such  an  astounding  perform- 
ance? Clearly  no  directions  from  our  government.*  A  policy 
calculated,  not  to  outrage  and  affright,  but  on  the  other  hand 
to  conciliate  and  win  the  people,  had  been  enjoined  upon  Sloat, 
Larkin  and  Gillespie;  and  under  Buchanan's  order  Gillespie 
had  acquainted  Frfemont  with  Larkin's  instructions.  But 
Fremont,  like  the  others,  was  to  counteract  foreign  designs, 
and  knowing  —  for  Larkin  was  aware  of  the  fact  on  April 
17  and  hence  Gillespie  knew  it  —  that  Slidell  had  been  rejected, 
he  said  and  presumably  believed,  that  war  had  by  this"  time 
be^n;  and  he  doubtless  feared  that  England,  supposably 
in  collusion  with  Mexico,  would  try  to  occupy  California  before 
the  United  States  could  act  there.  Forbes,  on  behalf  of  the 
British,  could  see  that  a  declaration  of  independence  would 
keep  the  Americans  out.  Hence  possibly  Fremont  argued 
that  such  a  step  would  help  to  do  as  much  for  the  British; 
and  evidently  a  flag  put  up  by  himself  could  he  lowered  any 
day.' 

Besides,  as  we  learn  from  the  President,  Gillespie  had  secret 
instructions;  and  these,  while  not  contradicting  the  others, 
very  possibly  stated  that  Polk  was  determined  to  have  a 
complete  settlement  with  Mexico,  and  in  case  of  war  to  acquire 
California,  for  such  was  soon  his  policy;  and  presumably 
they  ordered  that  Fremont  should  hover  about,  and  be  ready  to 
coojwrate  at  the  proper  time.  -  These  circumstances,  taken 
t(^ther,  presented  to  his  roving  ima^nation  a  brilliant  vista 
of  achievements  and  glory;  and,  as  he  said,  he  "resolved  to 
move  forward  on  the  opportunity."'  Moreover  many  of  the 
Americans  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  believing  that  Castro 
intended  to  expel  them  shortly  from  the  country,  appealed 
to  Fremont  for  aid ;''  and,  finally,  that  officer  probably  burned 
to  vindicate  himself  as  a  soldier  from  the  imputation  of  having 
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run  away  in  March.  Hence  the  determination  to  overthrow 
the  government.  Cannon,  munitions  and  horses  were  lo^cat 
necessities;  and  it  seemed  likely  that  Vallejo  and  his  friends 
could  be  used  to  influence  the  public  or  possibly  at  the  worst 
as  hostages.' 

The  Catifomians,  however,  did  not  relish  Fremont's  total 
disregard  of  their  feelings  and  rights.  They  viewed  the  Bear 
uprising  as  an  inexcusable  outrage  —  predatory,  murderous 
and  cruel,  and,  since  Fr&nont  was  an  American  army  officer, 
as  fully  justifying  every  suspicion  and  fear  entertained  against 
our  government.  The  exasperation  was  intense;  the  resent- 
ment bitter.  Who  could  think  his  person  or  property  safe 
under  the  law  of  the  rifle  enforced  by  robbers?  they  asked. 
To  make  the  situation  worse  Fr&nont,  under  the  pretence 
that  he  was  getting  ready  for  the  long  journey  home,  obtained 
munitions  and  supplies  from  the  United  States  vessel  of  war 
Portsmouth,  anchored  at  San  Francisco ;  and  this  fact  became 
publicly  known.  Larkin  was  kept  entirely  in  the  dark,  but 
probably  not  one  Californian  thought  so..  In  short,  the  plan 
of  the  government  was  completely  upset.  Moreover  Fremont's 
operations  tended  to  defeat  his  cwn  aim  also,  for  they  enabled 
Pico  to  solicit  British  protection  on  a  definite  and  substantial 
ground.* 

These  events,  however,  were  soon  eclipsed.  June  24,  1845, 
instructions  for  his  guidance,  in  view  of  our  strained  relations 
with  Mexico,  had  been  issued  to  Commodore  Sloat  of  the 
Pacific  squadron.  '  He  was  told  that  he  should  be  ''  assiduously 
careful  to  avoid  any  act,  which  could  be  construed  as  an  act 
of  aggression";  yet,  should  he  ascertain  "with  certainty" 
—  "beyond  a  doubt"  —  that  Mexico  had  "declared  war," 
he  was  to  occupy  San  Francisco  and  occupy  or  blockade  such 
other  ports  as  he  could.  In  consequence  of  this  order  Sloat, 
so  he  reported  in  November,  proceeded  to  Mazatlfin  as  the  like- 
liest place  to  receive  information  f  and  on  May  17  he  learned 
from  United  States  Consul  Parrott  of  Ma^atlfin,  then  at  Guada- 
lajara, of  Thornton's  defeat.  Upon  this  he  decided  to  execute 
his  orders  immediately ;  but  on  considering  the  June  instruc- 
tions again,  he  thought  action  was  not  warranted.*  May 
31  came  news  of  Palo  Alto  and  the  Resaca,  and  on  June  5 
confirmation  of  the  news.    That  hostilities  had  begun  he  felt 
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DO  doubt;  but,  "sicklied  o'er"  with  something  that  resembled 
thought  "as  the  mist  resembles  rain,"  and  with  an  anxiety 
about  his  personal  fortunes  that  obscured  national  interests, 
his  resolution  still  wavered.  On  the  seventh  of  June,  however, 
he  learned  from  Surgeon  Wood,  recently  of  the  squadron  but 
now  on  his  way  home  with  Parrott  via  Mexico  City,  that  the 
Mexican  government  admitted  the  battles  had  occurred,  and 
learned  also  that  an  American  fleet  was  blockading  Vera  Cruz. 
Hie  next  day  he  sailed ;  and  on  July  2  he  was  in  Monterey 
harbor,"  fourteen  hundred  miles  to  the  northwest,  where  for 
some  strange  reason  he  made  the  usual  call  on  the  authorities.'^ 

Larkin,  with  whom  the  Commodore  had  been  instructed  to 
confer,  soon  hastened  aboard,  and  opened  Sloat's  astonished 
eyes  to  the  situation.  They  agreed — for  their  instructions 
agreed  —  that  kindness  toward  the  people  was  to  characterize 
all  action ;  but  Larkin,  who  did  not  believe  war  had  begun, 
wanted  action  postponed,  hoping  that  American  rule  would  be 
invited,  or  at  least  welcomed,  by  the  Califomians,"'  while 
Sloat  —  though  doubtless  he  now  learned  of  the  government's 
plan  to  acquire  the  province  through  immigration  and  a  period 
of  independence  —  remembered  that  he  was  under  orders  to 
occupy  or  blockade  the  ports  without  unnecessary  delay,  and 
perceived  that  the  state  of  things  called  upon  him  to  take 
immediate  possession  of  the  interior  also,  regarding  which 
no  instructions  had  been  given  him."  News  that  an  American 
officer,  to  whom  another  officer  had  recently  been  sent  from 
Washington,  was  apparently  conducting  hostilities  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  appeared  like  a  clue  to  the  maze ;  "  and, 
finally,  after  several  days  of  anxious  and  wavering  deliberation, 
the  idea  that  Sir  George  Seymour,  admiral  of  the  British 
Pacific  fleet,  who  had  seemed  to  be  watching  his  movements," 
might  appear  at  any  hour  and  raise  the  British  flag,  drove 
him  into  action.'^ 

July  7,  as  the  sun  rose  above  the  mountains  on  the  east, 
Monterey  in  its  amphitheatre  of  pine-clad  hills,  with  trim- 
looking  white  and  balconied  houses  dotted  along  its  two  parallel 
streets  among  the  trees  and  along  the  waters  of  the  broad  cove, 
which  lay  rippling  at  its  very  feet,  presented  a  very  attractive 
appearance,  but  certainly  was  insignificant  enough.  Not  so, 
however,  what  occurred  there.    Old  Captain  Silva,  the  com- 
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mnndant,  when  invited  at  half-past  seven  to  give  up  the  town, 
replied  that  he  and  the  troops  had  left  the  place,  and  there 
was  nothing  —  not  even  a  flag  —  to  surrender ;  and  at  about 
half-past  ten  Captain  Mervine  with  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  sailors  and  marines  landed  from  boats." 

Marching  to  the  little  customhouse  Mervine  read  a  procia- 
mation  drawn  by  Sloat  and  Larfcin.  The  United  States 
and  Mexico  being  now  at  war,  I  take  possession  of  upper 
California,  said  the  Commodore  in  effect,  but  I  do  so  as  her  best 
friend ;  the  territory  becomes  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  people  shall  be  protected  in  all  their  present  rights; 
they  may  stay  here  as  neutrals,  or  depart ;  they  may  choose 
their  own  officials ;  products  of  the  United  States  will  come  in 
duty-free,  and  other  articles  pay  one  quarter  of  the  Mexican 
rate ;  civil  security,  religious  freedom  and  material  prosperity 
will  be  the  fruits  of  American  rule."  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  then  run  up  on  the  customhouse  flagstaff,  our  men  — 
both  afloat  and  ashore  —  cheered,  the  boom  of  twenty-one 
guns  from  the  Savantiak  filled  the  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and 
the  great  province  of  California  had  a  future.  By  July  14  our 
colors  were  flying  at  every  important  point,  and  the  Bear 
ensign  had  vanished.  Stringent  orders  to  prevent  misbehavior 
and  plundering  were  issued ;  measures  were  adopted  to  support 
the  flag  and  repress  the  Indians ;  and  Fremont  was  earnestly 
invited  to  cooperate." 

Both  Sloat  and  Larkin  endeavored  to  bring  Castro  in,  but 
he  would  not  come;  and  he  retorted  by  demanding  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Sonoma  affair.  Doubtless  that  episode  had 
thoroughly  angered  him,  and  he  felt  besides  that  a  man  in  his 
official  position  would  not  be  forgiven  by  the  people,  should 
he  condone  it.  Alvarado  and  Pico,  both  of  whom  were  cor- 
dially addressed,  held  entirely  aloof;  and  before  long  the 
governor  and  the  comandante  general,  forced  into  a  reconcilia- 
tion by  Fremont's  operations,  united  their  commands.  But 
as  the  people  of  northern  California  generally,  thanldul  to 
escape  from  the  clutches  of  the  Bear  and  pleased  with  Stoat's 
proclamation,  appeared  willing  to  accept  the  change  of  flags, 
these  two  leaders  withdrew  to  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles, 
where  with  about  eight  hundred  men  and  ten  cannon  they 
supported  —  or  pretended  to  support  —  the  cause  of  Mexico ; 
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and  the  situation  was  further  clarified  by  Admiral  Seymour, 
who  arrived  at  Monterey  on  July  16,  and  a  week  later,  ad- 
mitting thaX  he  could  not  interfere,  sailed  away.'^ 

July  23  Sloat,  who  felt  ill  and  probably  felt  worried,  tum^ 
over  the  command  on  shore  to  Robert  F.  Stockton,  who  had 
arrived  in  the  Congress  about  a  week  before,"  and  some  days 
later,  giving  up  the  squadron  also,  left  the  coast.  The  new 
Commodore  seems  to  have  been  a  smart,  but  vain,  selfish, 
lordly  and  rampant  individual,  thirsting  for  glory ;  and  little 
glory  could  be  seen  in  following  after  his  predecessor  under 
so  mild  a  policy.  Besides,  another  character  was  now  on  the 
stage.  July  19  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  horsemen  entered 
Monterey  from  the  north  —  men  with  gaunt  bodies,  frames  (rf 
steel,  shaggy  beards,  and  an  air  of  indomitable  courage  and 
endurance,  armed  with  a  long,  heavy  rifle  on  the  shoulder  and 
a  big  knife  on  the  hip,  and  speaking  a  lingo  sometimes  hard 
to  understand.  These  were  the  youngest  and  hardiest  of  the 
Sacramento  men,  reinforced  with  the  pick  of  the  immigrants 
just  arrived.  At  their  head  rode  a  short,  sleiider,  active  man 
in  buckskin  blouse,  leggings  and  moccasins,  a  blue  shirt  open 
at  the  neck,  and  a  cotton  handkerchief  in  lieu  of  a  hat,  with 
plenty  of  hair,  a  small,  bearded  face,  and  therein  eyes  —  "such 
eyes."     This  was  Frfimont.** 

He  was  a  counsellor  far  more  to  Stockton's  taste  than  Larkin ; 
and,  in  addition  to  believing  the  Califurnians  dangerous  and 
unreliable,  and  entertaining  deep  resentment  on  account  of 
the  March  episode,  he  doubtless  could  see  that  California, 
reposing  contentedly  under  the  American  flag,  would  make  a 
poor  background  for  his  violent  operations.  Hie  outcome 
was  a  ridiculous  address,"  which  ranted  at  length  against 
Castro,  especially  for  his  treatment  of  Fremont,  explained 
Sloat's  action  as  due  to  this,  declared  that  Stockton's  only 
object  was  to  protect  life  and  property,  and  announced  that 
when  Castro  should  be  put  down  and  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment be  assumed  by  responsible  officials,  he  would  remove  the 
American  forces.** 

July  23,  with  a  view  to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  province, 
Fremont's  men  were  taken  into  the  naval  service  as  the  Califor- 
nia Battalion,  with  himself  as  major  and  Gillespie  as  captain; 
and  they  sailed  promptly  for  San  Diego  to  gain  Castro's  rear. 
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A  few  days  later  Stockton  followed  in  the  Congress,  raised  the 
American  dag  at  Saata  Barbara,  and  anchored  at  San  Pedro, 
3ome  eighteen  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  Larkin,  still  most 
anxious  to  brii^  about  a  peaceful  airangement,  came  with 
him.  Believing  that  war  had  not  been  and  would  not  be 
declared,  he  urgently  recommended  through  Steams  of  Los 
Angeles  that  Pico  and  the  legislature  meet  the  dubious  emer- 
gency, prevent  the  country  from  falling  a  prey  to  disorder, 
save  the  interests  of  all  ofGcials,  and  ensure  lasting  prosperity 
by  declaring  California  independent  under  American  protec- 
tion; and  Castro  proposed  that  Stockton  halt  at  San  Pedro 
with  a  view  to  n^otiations.*" 

Alvarado  said  later  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  could 
probably  have  been  made,  but  the  Commodore  haughtily 
insisted  that  Castro  should  begin  by  accepting  independence 
and  the  American  flag."  To  do  this  would  have  left  him 
nothing  to  trade  upon ;  and  hence,  apparently  overestimating 
Stockton's  military  strength,  lacking  money,  and  finding 
round  him  no  popular  enthusiasm  or  even  genuine  harmony, 
he  retired  hastily  on  August  10  with  a  handful  of  men  toward 
SoDora,  leaving  behind  him  a  cloud  of  eloquence;"  and  the 
governor  also  left  the  country.™ 

On  their  disappearance  all  military  opposition  vanished. 
Larkin  with  a  couple  of  friends  took  Los  Angeles  on  the  twelfth 
of  August;  the  Commodore  with  his  marines  and  sailors, 
headed  by  a  brass  band,  and  Fremont  with  a  part  of  his  bat- 
talion arrived  the  next  day ;  and  on  the  seventeenth,  when 
positive  information  that  war  had  begun  reached  the  town, 
Stockton  issued  another  proclamation.  California  now  be- 
longs to  the  United  States,  he  announced  in  effect,  and  is 
under  military  law;  all  who  adhere  to  the  new  r^ime  will 
be  protected,  but  no  others  may  remain  in  the  country.  Some 
of  the  Californian  leaders  were  arrested  and  a  number  sur- 
rendered, but  all  of  them  were  given  their  liberty  on  parole. 
Friends  rallied  of  course  to  the  winning  side ;  the  Commodore 
became  attentive  and  kindly  toward  the  people;  and  Larkin 
soon  reported  that  matters  were  settling  down." 

Stockton  realized  that  under  the  law  of  nations  and  the  law 
of  humanity  a  conqueror  bad  the  right  and  the  duty  of  softening 
military  rule,  and  felt  that  pursuing  such  a  course  here  would 
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tend  to  confirm  the  victory.  Already,  with  his  assistance, 
the  first  schoolhouse  and  the  first  newspaper  of  California 
had  made  their  appearance ;  steps  were  now  taken  to  establish 
postal  facilities ;  and  this  very  proclamation  announced,  that 
officials  elected  by  the  people  might  govern  according  to  the 
prevailing  usages.  In  September  regular  municipal  elections 
took  place,  and  good  results  were  obtained.*" 

Tile  reign  of  justice  b^;an  to  dawn.  Chaplain  Coltoo, 
appointed  alcalde  of  Monterey,  gave  general  satisfaction. 
American  officers  recovered  a  large  number  of  horses  driven 
off  by  the  Indians,  and  astonished  the  Caiiforaiana  by  returning 
them  to  their  owners.  The  Commodore,  besides  adjusting 
disputes  in  a  manner  that  gratified  the  people,  made  and  for- 
warded to  Washington  for  approval  what  he  called  laws; 
announced  that  a  legislative  council  would  be  created,  and 
called  himself  governor.  This  office,  however,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  hold  long.  The  fantastic  idea  of  landing  at 
Acapuico  and  moving  upon  the  capital  had  taken  possesion 
of  his  mind.  He  therefore  sent  I^V&nont  north  to  enlbt  m«i 
for  him  on  the  Sacramento,  proposed  to  set  out  for  Mexico 
in  October,  and  promised  to  inaugurate  that  officer  as  governca' 
on  leaving  Califorria.'* 

But  he  did  not  leave  so  promptly.  In  arranging  for  the 
security  of  the  country  he  divided  it  into  three  military  dis- 
tricts, appointing  Fremont  commandant  at  the  north  and 
Gillespie  at  the  south.  Gillespie's  task  was  peculiariy  im- 
portant, because  news  and  troops  from  Mexico  would  arrive 
first  at  Los  Angeles,  and  because  that  section  had  the  largest 
percentage  of  restless  people,  the  smallest  percentage  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  weakest  pro-American  sentiment.  He  seems 
to  have  been  an  elegant,  precise  man  with  a  stiff,  pointed 
beard  and  a  temper  of  the  same  description ;  but  at  any  rate 
he  was  a  soldier,  understood  his  responsibility,  and  knew  what 
military  government  signified.*^ 

Larkin  urged  that  a  respectable  command  should  be  given 
him,  but  Stockton  had  neither  men  nor  funds  for  land  service, 
and  only  about  fifty  of  the  disdainful  and  intolerant  volunteers, 
perhaps  including  some  of  the  detested  Sonoma  "brigands," 
could  be  spared  for  Los  Angeles.  A  garrison  of  that  strength, 
far  from  support,  was  almost  an  insult  and  certainly  a  provo- 
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cation  to  the  people.  Thougt  told  by  Stockton  to  temper 
military  law,  Gillespie  doubtless  felt  that  his  only  safety  lay 
in  maintaining  strict  order ;  and  if,  unfamiliar  with  Califomian 
character  and  ways,  he  extended  his  discipline  too  rigidly  over 
the  free  and  easy  natives,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  the  mistake 
was  but  natural.  Stockton  himself  had  given  the  cue,  declar- 
ing in  his  proclamation  of  August  17  that  men  found  in  arms 
outside  their  houses  were  to  be  banished,  ordering  that  alt 
must  be  at  home  from  ten  o'clock  at  night  until  sunrise,  and 
indulging  in  a  general  tone  that  has  been  thought  super- 
cUious.  Here  were  causes  enough  of  trouble ;  and  behind  ^em 
lay  an  inevitable  clash  of  races,  temperaments  and  customs, 
unavoidable  friction  resulting  from  a  forcible  change  of  flags, 
and  a  restlessness  due  to  the  ambition  of  would-be  leaders.*^ 

As  the  signs  of  disaffection  began  to  show  themselves,  Gil- 
lespie naturally  arrested  suspicious  persons,  and  punished 
those  whom  he  deemed  conspirators.  This  precipitated  on 
outburst.  In  the  night  of  September  22  some  turbulent 
fellows  made  an  attack  on  the  American  quarters.  In  a  mili- 
tary way  it  was  contemptible;  but,  as  such  affairs  often  do, 
it  crystallized  popular  sentiment.  Within  a  few  days  about 
four  hundred  Califomians  were  in  arms;  and  when  the  sur- 
render of  Lieutenant  Wilson  with  some  twenty-five  men  at 
the  Cbino  farm  to  about  one  hundred  and  ten  insurgents 
heightened  confidence,  the  movement  spread  still  more.  Some 
of  the  malcontents  were  persons  of  standing,  who  felt  that 
self-respect  called  upon  them  to  break  a  lance  against  the 
invader,  even  though  sure  to  be  defeated ;  but  the  great 
majority  appear  to  have  been  irresponsible  characters  ready 
for  anything  except  work.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Flores,  the 
leader,  and  nearly  all  of  his  officers  had  violated  their  paroles, 
of  course;  but  breaking  an  oath  seemed  to  them  a  trivial 
matter,  for  they  knew  they  could  make  another  equally  good 
on  a  moment's  notice."  Without  fortifications,  adequate 
equipment  or  supplies,  Gillespie  could  see  no  hope  of  resisting 
snch  odds,  and  September  29  he  capitulated  on  favorable 
terms.**  The  next  day  he  proceeded  to  San  Pedro  with  his  men, 
and  they  soon  embarked  there  on  a  merchant  ship,  the 
VandaHa." 

About  the  first  of  October  Stockton,  then  at  San  fVanctsco, 
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learned  of  the  insurrectioQ.  By  his  order  Mervine  sailed 
promptly  for  San  Pedro  in  the  Satannak,  and  on  October  7 
with  sailors,  marines  and  Gillespie's  command  - —  all  on  foot 
—  the  captain  marched  for  Los  Angeles.  Stockton,  however, 
had  provided  him  with  no  artillery,  while  the  Californians 
were  supported  by  a  small  field  piece.  When  the  Americans 
charged,  this  gun  was  hurried  beyond  theii  reach  by  mounted 
men  with  lariats ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Americans  halted  from 
exhaustion,  it  was  drawn  back  and  set  at  work.  The  case 
appeared  hopeless,  and  after  losing  about  a  dozen  men,  killed 
or  wounded,  Mervine  found  it  necessary  to  retreat.  Naturally 
the  Californians  felt  immensely  encouraged,  and  large  numbers 
gathered  on  the  hills  behind  San  Pedro.*' 

Late  in  October  Stockton,  after  lingering  a  while  at  San 
I^ancisco  to  attend  a  glorification  meeting  and  stopping  at 
Monterey  to  htnd  ordnance  and  men  for  the  defence  of  that 
point,  arrived  at  San  Pedro  and  undertook  to  accompli^ 
something;  but  the  attempt  proved  a  failure,  and  he  sailed 
for  San  Diego,  at  that  day  a  small  group  of  adobe  houses 
about  four  miles  northeast  of  the  present  city.**  Insurgents 
were  now  be^eging  the  place,  and  neither  provisions  nor 
horses  could  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity ;  but  Stockton  procured 
both  from  lower  California,  and  b^an  to  make  ready  for  land 
operations." 

By  this  time  Flores  had  been  elected  provisional  governed 
and  comandante  general  by  the  legislature,  and  martial  law 
had  been  declared;  but  the  insurgent  leader  found  himself 
without  adequate  resources.  Foreigners  aided  him  with  a 
little  money  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  but  on  October 
24  he  stated  that  only  some  forty  rounds  of  cannon  ammunition 
remained,  and  a  thousand  for  the  muskets  of  his  four  hundred 
men.  Campaigning  without  supplies  or  funds  and  driving 
stock  to  the  interior  were  found  extremely  irksome  by  the  in- 
dolent Californians;  a  general  discouragement  prevailed; 
and  the  legislature  could  not  obtain  a  quorum.  Soon  di»- 
affection  showed  itself;  and  being  a  Mexican,  Flores  dared 
not  adopt  strong  measures.  Finally,  in  the  night  of  December 
3  he  was  imprisoned  by  malcontents ;  and  although  the  legis- 
lature and  people  soon  extinguished  the  revolt,  much  con- 
fusion grew  out  of  it.    Moreover,   Stockton's  troops  out- 
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numbered  his;  other  Americaas  were  gathering  in  northern 
California,  he  knew;  and  thousands  of  immigrants  were 
expected  at  New  Helvetia,  he  was  informed." 

None  of  these  forces,  however,  gave  him  the  first  blow. 
May  26  Polk  had  proposed  an  overland  expedition  to  Cali- 
fonua,  and  a  week  hiter  it  was  decided  upon.  Accordingly 
Kearny  was  ordered'  to  advance  after  securing  New  Mexico, 
diould  the  season  permit;  -and  on  September  25,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  left  Santa  Fe  for  the 
coast.  Soon  meeting  Stock- 
ton's bearer  of  despatches, 
he  learned  that  California 
had  been  occupied,  sent  back 
all  but  about  one  hundred  of 
his  dragoons,  and  with  these 
and  a  ptur  (A  mountain  how- 
itzers marched  on.  At  the 
beginning  of  December  he 
reached  Warner's  ranch 
{Agva  CalienU),  the  frontier 
settlement  of  California,  and, 
having  learned  of  the  insurrection,  wrote  on  to  Stockton  for  aid 
and  information.  Gillespie  was  therefore  sent  forward  with  a 
brass  4-pounder  and  thirty*eight  men,  met  him  December  5, 
and  told  him  among  other  news  that  a  party  of  insurgents 
lay  at  San  Pascual,  about  eight  miles  distant  on  the  road  to 
San  Diego.  Probably  the  force  numbered  rather  less  than 
one  hundred.  A  capable  man,  however,  Andr€s  Pico,  brother 
of  the  ex-governor,  commanded  them.** 

Kearny  sent  off  a  scouting  party,  which  not  only  saw  but 
was  seen,  and  reported  to  him  at  two  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
An  attack  upon  the  Califomians  was  highly  inadvisable.  The 
Americans  and  the  pack-mules  that  many  of  them  rode  were 
almost  worn  out.  Some  horses  recently  bought  or  captured 
were  accustomed  to  the  terrible  Mexican  bits,  and  could  not 
be  controlled  by  tbeir  new  riders.  Kearny  bad  had  no  experience 
in  fighting  lancers  or  California  horsemen,  and  did  not  know 
how  many  were  before  him.  It  was  clear  that  the  enemy 
were  aware  of  his  presence.  The  dampness  of  the  night  made 
firearms  unreliable,  and  the  men  were  so  chilled  they  could 
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not  use  them  quickly.  Finally,  it  would  not  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  hold  the  insurgents  off  with  his  three  cannon,  and  march 
safely  in  a  compact  body  to  San  Diego,  now  only  about  forty 
miles  distant.  Kearny  decided,  however,  to  attack  before 
daybreak,  and  advanced.** 

Pico  had  not  desired  nor  expected  a  battle ;  but,  perceiving 
what  kind  of  troops  were  in  his  front,'  he  did  not  flinch. 
Kearny's  advance  guard  fared  very  badly,  and  when  his  main 
body  came  into  action,  the  enemy  adopted  the  familiar  ruse 
of  a  pretended  flight.  In  pursuing,  the  Americans  became 
Separated  according  to  the  speed  of  their  mounts;  and  then 
Pico  turned  furiously  upon  them.  The  net  result  was  that 
Kearny,  Gillespie  and  thirteen  other  Americans  received 
ugly  wounds,  and  eighteen  were  killed,  while  the  enemy's  loss 
appears  to  have  been  trifling.  After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
however,  the  Californians  drew  off,  expecting  guns  and  large 
reinforcements,  which  Flores  had  promised.  As  one  eon- 
sequence  of  "the  revolt  against  his  authority,  these  did  not 
arrive.  Hence  Pico,  who  had  not  been  prepared  for  either 
the  fight  or  the  revolt,  made  no  serious  efforts  to  follow  up 
his  advantage ;  and  Kearny,  though  he  lost  his  cattle,  had  to 
live  on  mule  meat,  and  was  burdened  with  his  wounded,  suc- 
ceeded, with  additional  aid  sent  him  by  Stockton,  in  reachii^ 
San  Diego  on  December  12." 

Stockton's  preparations  to  do  something  were  then  resumed. 
Sailors  felt  strongly  averse  to  shore  duty,  but  he  overcame 
their  repugnance.  The  ships  furnished  them  pikes,  carbines 
and  pistols,  and  shoes  were  manufactured  out  of  canvas; 
and  so  with  Kearny's  dragoons,  Gillespie's  detachment,  some 
friendly  Californians  and  about  four  hundred  sailors  and 
marines,  drilled  somewhat  for  their  new  work,  the  Commodore 
had  a  respectable  force."*  It  was  not,  however,  his  intention 
to  attack  the  main  body  of  the  insurgents,  for  he  felt  afraid 
the  enemy  would  then  get  behind  him.  His  plan  was  to  move 
up  the  coast  and  make  a  diversion,  expecting  Fremont  and  his 
riflemen  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns;  but  Kearny  urged 
him  to  march  for  Los  Angeles,  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles '  distant,  and  at  length  on  December  29,  after  havii^ 
brushed  away  the  Californians  operating  against  San  Di^o, 
he  set  out,  greatly  embarrassed  by  having  to  drag  miserable 
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ox-carts  through  the  deep  sand.  Kearny  declined  the  chief 
command,  but  finally  asked  for  and  was  given  the  post  of 
lieutenant  or  executive  officer  under  Stockton.*' 

Flores  now  found  himself  in  a  desperate  situation.  Natu- 
rally oflScers  who  knew  they  had  violated  their  paroles  dreaded 
to  give  up;  but  most  of  his  troops  felt  half-hearted,  people 
hid  to  avoid  serving,  and  some  of  the  Indians  were  in  arms 
against  him.  In  order  to  gain  time  for  a  blow  at  Fr6mont, 
he  tried  to  inveigle  Stockton  into  a  truce,  holding  out  as  a 
reason  that  Mexico  and  the  United  States  had  probably  ad- 
justed their  differences ;  but  the  Commodore  refused  to  treat 
with  an  officer  guilty  of  breaking  his  parole.  Theu,  having 
some  four  hundred  and  fifty  badly  armed  men,  though  not 
enough  powder  for  a  long  fight,  he  set  an  ambuscade  where  he 
supposed  the  Americans  would  pass;  but  Stockton  avoided 
it  by  turning  to  the  right,  and  made  for  the  Bartolo  ford  of 
the  San  Gabriel  River,  twelve  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  where 
the  stream  was  only  knee-deep.  The  Califomians  followed 
suit,  and  occupied  an  eminence  fifty  feet  high,  parallel  to  the 
stream  and  about  six  hundred  yards  beyond  it.^^ 

As  the  Americans  crossed  —  the  first  of  them  deploying  and 
waiting  behind  the  bank,  here  breast-high  and  masked  with 
trees  —  Plores  greeted  them  from  the  top  of  the  hill  with  four 
small  guns;  but  his  inferior  powder  and  sometimes  ill-fitting 
balls  proved  ineffective.*  When  the  Americans  were  mostly 
across  the  river  and  formed  in  a  square,  he  undertook  to  charge. 
But  the  movement  seems  to  have  been  rather  faint-hearted 
or  badly  managed;  his  left  was  demoralized  by  hearing  one 
of  the  aides  —  who  seems  to  have  been  seized  with  a  panic  — 
shout  "  Halt ! "  as  it  was  advancing ;  and  his  right  accomplished 
nothing.  Stockton  then  cannonaded  the  hill,  particularly 
with  his  two  9-pounders,  for  about  forty  minutes,  while 
most  of  his  troops  lay  down ;  and  finally  he  charged.  Crying 
"New  Orleans!"  in  memory  of  Jackson's  great  victory,  gained 
on  the  same  day  of  the  year,  January  8,  the  men  rushed  on, 
and  easily  took  possession  of  the  ground.  The  Californians 
made  a  fruitless  attack  on  their  rear,  and  then  most  of  them 
dispersed.*^ 

The  next  morning  Stockton,  leaving  the  road  in  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  ambuscades,  pushed  slowly  on  toward 
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Los  Angeles ;  and  after  a  time  some  three  hundred  Califormans, 
whom  Flores  had  managed  to  rally,  placed  themselves  upon 
his  line  of  march.  An  ineffective  cannonade  from  a  ravine 
used  up  the  rest  of  their  ammunition,  while  the  Americans 
replied  with  equally  meagre  results.  As  a  last  effort,  Flores 
now  ordered  a  charge,  giving  the  signal  for  it  —  as  he  himself 
reported  —  by  sending  forward  a  white  flag.*' 

The  attack  was  made  with  considerable  spirit  but  no  success 
at  all  on  both  of  the  American  flanks,  and  then  Flores  took 
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post  at  a  point  on  the  road  to  Mexico,  where  Pasadena  now 
stands.  He  admitted  losing  only  five  killed  and  twenty-two 
wounded  during  the  two  days,  but  probably  these  figures 
needed  to  be  multiplied  by  three;  while  Stockton  lost  one 
killed  and  fourteen  wounded.  That  night  the  Americans 
encamped  near  Los  Angeles;  and  the  next  day,  January  10, 
after  a  deputation  had  come  to  arrange  matters,  they  took 
possession  of  the  town  —  annoyed  a  little  by  drunken  bullies 
—  and  replaced  Gillespie's  flag  on  the  government  bouse. 
Most  of  the  California  troops  now  scattered,  and  those  who 
remained   were  insubordinate.    Florea  could  see  there  was 
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no  hope ;  and  the  following  night,  leaving  to  Andrfe  Pico  the 
chi(>f  command  and  probably  about  one  hundred  men,  he  set 
out  hastily  with  a  few  others  for  Sonora.*^    ■ 

Up  to  this  time  nothing  had  been  heard  of  Fremont's  oper- 
ations during  almost  three  months.  Probably  that  officer 
did  not  wish  to  take  part  in  the  hostilities.  Expecting  to  be 
governor  and  seeing  before  him  a  prospect  of  brilliant  oppor- 
tunities, he  desired  to  conciliate  the  people.  Stockton,  on 
learning  of  the  revolt  in  the  south,  had  ordered  him  back 
from  the  Sacramento,  and  about  October  12  he  sailed  for  Santa 
Barl>ara  with  instructions  to  march  from  that  place  to  Los 
Angeles.  Learning  on  the  way,  however,  that  Mervine  had 
been  defeated,  and  that  all  the  horses  and  cattle  had  been 
driven  away  from  Santa  Barbara  by  insurgents,  he  returned 
on  his  own  responsibility  to  the  Sacramento,  and  began  to 
collect  not  only  horses  but  men.**  By  the  end  of  November 
he  found  at  his  back  about  four  hundred  mounted  riflemen 
and  at  least  three  guns,  the  strongest  force  in  California.*' 

The  Savannak  had  been  sent  north  expressly  to  assist  him  ;*• 
but,  with  little  reference  to  his  army  commission  of-  his  naval 
obligations,  he  now  proceeded  slowly  by  land  to  San  Luis 
Obispo,  where  he  fc»tunately  captured  Jesds  Pico,  a  cousin 
of  Andrfe ;  and  after  his  prisoner  had  been  sentenced  to  death 
for  breaking  parole,  he  assumed  the  authority  of  pardoning 
him.  Then,  for  no  discoverable  reason  unless  to  spare  about 
sixty  insurgents,  whom  he  could  have  scattered  in  ten  minutes, 
he  led  his  command  through  the  mountains,  where  it  suffered 
terribly  in  the  stormy  weather.  At  Santa  Barbara  he  took 
a  week  for  repose;  and  finally,  with  a  nicety  of  calculation 
or  felicity  of  luck  that  excites  wonder,  he  arrived  near  the 
scene  of  action  —  three  months  after  receiving  orders  to  go 
there  —  precisely  as  the  Americans  were  entering  Los  Angeles.*" 
Then  with  his  devotee,  Jesfis  Pico,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
camp  of  Andr&,  and  finally,  although  he  knew  that  American 
forces  had  beaten  the  Califomians  and  entered  Los  Angeles, 
'  and  understood  that  a  superior  officer  was  near,  he  arranged 
with  the  insurgents  a  capitulation,  which  Stockton  had  refused 
to  grant." 

This  capitulation,  the  "treaty"  of  Cahuenga,  conceded  sub- 
stantially all  the  insurgents  could  have  asked.     They  promised 
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to  give  up  the  public  arms,  go  home,  obey  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  help  restore  tranquillity ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  and  the  rest  of  the  Californians  were  to  be  pro- 
tected in  person  and  property,  to  enjoy  the  same  rights  as 
Americans,  to  be  excused  from  serving  under  arms  or  taking 
an  oath  of  allegiance  during  the  war,  and  to  leave  the  country 
freeiy  should  they  wish  to  do  so.*'  Naturally  such  a  settlement 
was  displeasing  to  Stockton,  but  he  felt  extremely  anxious  to 
resume  his  proper  work  us  a  naval  officer,  and  of  course  was 
glad  to  have  this  difficult  business  off  his  hands;  so  after 
hesitating  for  a  time  he  confirmed  the  pact.^ 

It  was  a  singular  denouement.  Men  defeated,  without  a 
hope  left,  and  in  danger  of  execution  for  breaking  parole, 
virtually  dictated  terms  to  the  conquerors.  A  brevet  captain, 
just  blossoming  into  a  lieutenant  colonel,  eclipsed  a  commodore 
and  a  brigadier  general ;  and  the  arch-ruffian  of  the  Bear  cult 
reappeared  as  a  fairy  godmother  to  save  and  bless  the  Cali- 
fornians, who  detested  him.  But  the  ending  was  after  all  a 
happy  one.  The  Americans  felt  a  new  respect  for  the  people, 
and  they  were  able  to  see  that,  although  destitute  of  gun- 
powder, the  insurgents,  If  driven  to  extremities,  could  have 
done  much  harm  with  lance,  dagger  and  torch,  and  could  have 
sown  the  seeds  of  perennial  hate.*^ 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Californians  felt  well  pleased 
with  their  own  audacity  and  valor,  they  not  only  realized  that 
it  was  impossible  to  fight  the  United  States,  but  were  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  Flores,  who  took  away  hundreds  of  horses  and 
mules  belonging  to  his  friends,  and  with  Mexico,  which  in 
three  and  a  half  months  had  sent  neither  a  man  nor  a  peso  to 
encourage  and  sustain  them.  Indeed,  as  their  agent  in  Mexico 
frankly  said,  their  political  attitude  had  completely  changed. 
Most  of  them  intended  to  abide  by  the  terms.  They  were 
disposed  to  look  forward  instead  of  back.  And  the  curtain 
was  ah'«ady  beginning  to  rise  on  the  Golden  West  that  we 
know.** 
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July,  1846-FebTuary,  1847 

The  operations  described  in  the  preceding  chapters  were  all 
favorable  to  American  arms,  and  they  placed  under  our  control 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  territory  belonging  to  Mexico; 
but  as  they  proceeded,  it  became  evident  that  she  bad  no 
thought  of  consenting  to  negotiate.  Indeed  Santa  Anna's 
course  and  the  utterances  of  the  press  were  unflinchingly  war- 
like; and  our  consul  at  Mexico  wrote,  "Nothii^  but  some 
very  severe  blow  will  ever  bring  them  to  their  senses."  The 
policy  and  expectations  of  the  American  government  were 
therefore  palpably  wrong.  The  prc^amme  of  a  short  and  a 
brisk  war  was  a  mistake  and  a  failure.  The  nation  found  itself 
in  a  contest  of  unforeseen  duration  and  extent.* 

Heedless  enthusiasm  was  consequently  sobered,  if  not  exactly 
chilled.  By  the  end  of  September,  1S46,  Pakenham,  the  British 
minister  at  Washington,  refwrted  that  a  growing  distaste 
for  the  war  could  be  seen  more  clearly  each  day.  Large  ex- 
penses had  to  be  faced,  and  heavy  losses  of  men  seemed  in< 
evitable.  Many  believed  that  neither  troops  nor  money 
enough  could  be  raised ;  many,  besides  deploring  the  loss  of 
precious  lives,  complained  that  needed  laborers  had  already 
been  drawn  away ;  and  many  others  asked  themselves  whether 
the  outlay  would  be  really  worth  while.  Taylor's  famous 
letter  to  Gaines  expressed  the  opinion  that  even  complete 
success  would  be  of  no  advantage;  and  his  idea  of  simply 
fixing  and  holding  a  boundary  north  of  which  there  would 
be  enough  territory  to  pay  all  fair  claims  for  indemnity,  and 
throwing  upon  Mexico  the  responsibility  for  offensive  operations 
naturally  appealed  to  not  a  few.  Moreover,  he  argued,  no 
other  sort  of  a  peace  could  be  made,  since  the  enemy  had  no 
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government  sufficiently  stable  to  treat  with.  Calhoun  took 
up  eagerly  the  defensive  idea.  Buchanan  favored  it ;  and 
Folk  himself,  dreading  to  alarm  the  country  by  demanding 
great  numbers  of  men  and  fearful  that  the  credit  of  the  nation 
would  not  bear  the  strain  of  active  warfare,  did  the  same.* 

On  the  other  hand  such  a  plan  was  clearly  unsuited  to  the 
enterprising  temper  of  the  American  people,  and  precisely 
what  the  Mexicans,  whose  ancestors  had  fought  the  Moors 
of  Spain  for  hundreds  of  years,  desired.  It  reminded  one  of 
the  menaces  and  forays  that  had  been  the  policy  of  Mexico 
against  the  Texans.  It  would  have  been  received  by  her  as 
s  cheering  confession,  on  our  part,  of  military  impotence. 
Had  it  been  adopted,  her  people  would  have  found  a  chain 
of  profitable  markets  established  for  them ;  and  at  any  time 
she  could  have  dashed  either  with  regular  or  with  irregular 
troops  upon  any  part  of  our  line,  done  what  harm  she  could, 
and  retired  like  a  wave  on  the  beach,  to  prepare  fresh  assaults 
in  a  perpetual  series.  Only  one  campaign  of  the  sort  now 
proposed  was  on  record,  said  Cass  —  that  of  Sisyphus,  Be- 
sides, every  mile  of  the  boundary  would  have  required  its 
guard;  even  at  that  a  broad  space  along  the  frontier  would 
have  become  practically  uninhabitable ;  expenses  approaching 
those  of  offensive  operatioas  would  have  mounted  up;  we 
could  have  laid  no  contributions  upon  the  enemy;  national 
honor  would  have  been  tarnished  and  national  spirit  exasperated 
by  a  succession  of  small  defeats;  and  no  progress  whatever 
toward  conquering  a  peace  would  have  been  made.* 

Politically  and  commercially  the  unfavorable  condition  of 
things  which  the  United  S^tes  had  been  so  anxious  to  end, 
would  have  become  chronic.  European  nations  would  soon 
have  gained  a  monopoly  of  trade  and  influence  in  Mexico; 
they  would  have  protested  against  an  endless  blockade;  and 
what  further  steps  they  would  have  taken  in  regard  to  a  vexa- 
tious and  apparently  aimless  contest  it  was  easy  to  imagine. 
Furthermore,  simply  to  seize  and  hold,  with  no  l^ial  title, 
provinces  which  Mexico  had  not  been  able  to  protect  against 
the  Indians  would  have  seemed  to  place  the  United  States 
in  the  class  of  mere  pilferers.  Honor  —  at  least  military 
honor  —  demanded  that  we  should  meet  the  enemy,  whom 
we  had  challenged,  at  the  centre  of  their  pride  and  power.  - 
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Finally,  the  weakness  exhibited  in  "backing  out"  of  a  war 
with  Mexico,  begun  without  a  question  of  triumph,  would 
have  excited  ridicule,  abroad,  and  compromised  our  inter- 
national position.  Confronted  with  such  objections  to  the 
defensive  plan,  Polk  was  "  extremely  distressed,"  said  Pakenham. 
Evidently  some  decisive  achievement  was  needed  to  save  the 
administration,  the  party  and  the  country ;  but  he  dared  not 
face  the  cost  nor  incur  the  risk  of  a  still  more  signal  failure.* 

lliere  was,  however,  no  lack  of  bolder  ideas.  Not  only  did 
every  newspaper  come  forward  with  a  "cut  and  dried"  plan, 
as  Marcy  rather  bitterly  said,  but  the  government  itself  knew 
what  needed  to  be  done.  In  fact  mere  animal  instinct  was 
enough  to  suggest  that  a  blow  should  be  struck  at  the  enemy's 
heart,  and  as  the  project  of  maintaining  a  line  of  operations 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  capital  —  more  than  800  miles 
—  was  out  of  the  question,  the  idea  of  attacking  Mexico  City 
by  the  way  of  Vera  Cruz  came  forward  early.  On  July  4, 
1846,  Benton  formally  suggested  landing  beyond  the  range 
of  Ulda,  the  island  fortress  which  guarded  that  port,  attacking 
the  town  in  the  rear,  and  after  its  fall  advancing  to  the  capital. 
Santa  Anna  advised  through  Mackenzie  almost  exactly  that 
method  of  approach,  adding  that  three  or  four  thousand  men 
could  easily  capture  the  port ;  and  at  nearly  the  same  time 
a  letter  from  Taylor,  arguing  that  a  lunge  from  the  Rio  Grande 
base  would  be  unwise,  reinforced  this  project;^  but  there  was 
no  CCTtainty  that  an  army  could  be  placed  in  the  rear  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  a  number  of  other  difficulties  had  to  be  considered.* 

in  1838  a  French  squadron  had  been  unable  in  six  hours  to 
injure  Ullia  seriously,  though  it  had  been  permitted  to  choose 
its  positions  unmolested.  Such  an  advantage  could  not  be 
expected  now,  and  besides,  as  Conner  reported,  the  number 
of  guns  in  the  fcatress  had  been  increased  fourfold.  The 
parapet  of  the  main  work  had  an  elevation  of  fort;y  feet  above 
the  water;  three  10-inch  guns  throwing  sheila  were  twenty 
feet  higher,  and  there  were  outworks  —  connected  with  the 
principal  fort  only  by  drawbridges  —  commanded  so  thor- 
oughly by  the  gun  and  musketry  fire  of  the  garrison  that  it 
would  be  fatal  to  enter  them,  reported  the  Commodore.*  In 
short,  said  that  prudent  officer,  Ulda  could  certainly,  if  well 
garrisoned,  resist  successfully  any  naval  force  brought  against 
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it;  while  in  the  opinion  of  Pakenham,  formerly  the  British 
minister  to  Mexico,  a  combined  army  and  naval  attack  on 
Ulija  and  Vera  Cruz  would  be  "a  very  hazardous  undertak- 
ing," and,  in  consequence  of  "  the  deadly  nature  of  th^t  Climate 
to  foreign  constitutions,  success  would  probably  prove  in  the 
end  as  disastrous  as  failure."  Moreovo*,  Conner  pointed  out, 
Vera  Cruz  would  be  of  value  solely  as  a  d£p6t,  and  from  that 
point  of  viewhe  considered  Tampico  preferable.  Consequently, 
although  at  the  end  of  August  Polk  brought  up  the  subject 
of  attacking  Mexico  City  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz,  nothing  was 
done  about  it  save  to  ask  the  Commodore  for  additional 
information.^ 

Not  long  before  October  10,  however,  it  was  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Vera  Cruz  could  be  approached  in  the  rear 
by  a  landing  force,  and  beginning  immediately  Polk  and  his 
advisers,  aided  by  Dimond,  recently  our  consul  at  that  city, 
and  by  other  experts,  labored  on  the  question  of  future  opera- 
tions for  nearly  two  weeks.  The  result  was,  first,  a  decision 
that  since  a  farther  advance  in  the  north  would  be  hazardous 
and  would  accomplish  nothing  towards  bringing  about  peace, 
Monterey  and  its  vicinity  should  be  the  limit  of  serious  opera- 
tions in  that  quarter.  Such  was  the  deliberate  and  uminimous 
conclusion  of  the  President  and  his  official  family  after  long 
discussions.  Instructions  to  Genera!  Taylor  were  then  care- 
fully drafted,  studied,  amended  and  agreed  upon.  To  make 
sure  that  he  should  understand  their  significance.  Major 
McLane,  son  of  the  minister  to  England  and  a  graduate  from 
West  Point,  was  taken  into  the  full  confidence  of  the  Executive 
regarding  this  matter,  and  was  then  despatched  to  Monterey 
with  the  letter  of  October  22,  which,  as  well  as  the  explanations 
of  the  envoy,  Taylor  interpreted,  we  have  ah-eady  learned, 
according  to  his  own  ideas.     So  much  for  the  first  point.* 

The  second  was  a  decision  to  attack  Vera  Cruz.  This  did 
not  mean,  however,  a  decision  to  proceed  against  the  capital. 
Though  Scott  argued,  as  Conner  had,  that  gaining  poaseasion 
of  the  city  and  then  reducing  or  starving  out  Ulfia  would 
practically  be  sterile  triumphs,  unless  the  army  should  go 
farther,  it  was  intended  at  this  time  to  do  no  more  in  that 
quarter,  and  three  or  four  thousand  men  were  thought  sufficient 
for  the  undertaking.* 
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November  7,  however,  Benton  mode  an  evening  call  at  the 
White  House,  drew  the  President's  attention  to  the  unfavorable 
results  of  the  Congressional  elections,  declared  that  a  bold 
stroke  must  be  delivered  upon  the  Mexicans  at  once,  and  urged 
that  after  capturing  Vera  Cruz  and  Ulfla  the  army  should 
execute  "a  rapid  crushing  movement"  against  the  capital. 
Two  days  later  he  rq>eat^  the  lesson,  and  on  the  tenth  he 
amplified  it.  Polk  began  to  realize  now  that  while  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  call  for  men  and  funds,  it  was  even  more 
dangerous  not  to  do  so.* 

Benton  kept  on  calling,  and  finally  he  submitted  a  written 
I^an.  Scott  presented  a  memorial  of  the  same  tenor.  Taylor 
wrote  that  in  order  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  troops  must  land 
at  Vera  Cruz  or  near  that  point;  and  Conner  reported  that 
a  descent  could  be  made  under  cover  of  the  feet,  batteries 
could  be  planted  on  sand-hills  behind  the  city,  and  UI6a,  if 
not  Vera  Cruz  also,  could  probably  be  reduced  by  starvation. 
As  early  as  November  14  Polk  decided  to  call  out  6750  men  — 
that  is  to  say,  nine  volunteer  re^ments  —  for  the  duration  of 
the  war,  and  to  capture  Vera  Cruz  immediately.^  Yet  even 
this  involved  no  determination  to  strike  at  the  capital. 
Polk  was  distinctly  in  favor  of  so  doing,  should  that  course 
be  necessary  to  obtain  peace ;  but  Buchanan  strongly  opposed 
it,  insisting  upon  the  cost  of  such  an  expedition,  the  chances 
of  failure,  and  the  danger  that  by  leading  to  a  national,  racial 
and  religious  conflict  it  would  militate  against  a  settlement; 
Marcy  had  no  faith  in  the  project;  others  of  the  Cabinet 
agreed  with  him;  and  hence  this  question  remained  open,  to 
be  answered  by  circumstances.* 

The  next  problem  was  the  choice  of  a  commander.  In 
October  Patterson,  a  good  Democrat,  had  been  selected ;  but 
it  had  been  found  that,  as  he  was  not  a  native  American,  he 
could  not  be  developed  into  a  Presidential  candidate,  that  his 
experience  had  not  been  adequate,  that  his  appointment 
would  involve  the  retiring  of  both  Taylor  and  Scott,  and  that, 
as  Buchanan  learned  at  this  time  from  Slidell,  he  did  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  army.  Butler,  another  Democrat, 
was  Polk's  next  choice,  but  he  clearly  held  no  titles  to  the 
position.* 
.  Taylor  had  to  be  considered  then;  but  he  was  regarded  by 
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the  Executive  and  his  advbere  as  profeasionally  unequal  tt 
the  task,  and  personally  unfitted  for  it)  and  both  of  the:e 
opinions  were  fully  warranted.  While  events  had  proved 
him  a  born  leader  of  men  and  a  splendid  fighter,  they  had  also 
demonstrated  plainly  his  lack  of  generalship  and  executive 
efficiency.  He  distrusted,  loathed  and  misconstrued  the  ad- 
ministration, failed  to  supply  it  with  plans  and  information, 
endeavored  to  throw  upon  it  the  responsibility  for  mistakes 
of  his  own,  lectured  it  harshly  for  misdeeds  it  bad  not  com- 
mitted, and  frustrated  the  cardinal  intent  of  its  policy  and 
orders  by  failing  to  press  the  campaign  with  all  poss  ble  vigor 
during  the  summer  and  autumn.'  "I  have  not  the  slightest 
reelect, "  he  wrote,  for  any  member  of  the  Cabinet  except  the 
secretary  of  the  navy.  "Evil  men  bear  sway,"  was  another 
of  his  remarks.'  i 

Indeed,  the  General's  natural  kindliness  and  sober  judgment 
seem  to  have  become  largely  perverted  by  this  time.  He 
knew  that  for  several  months  friends  of  his  bad  been  at  work 
to  gain  for  him  the  political  place  long  occupied  by  Scott, 
and  to  use  him  as  a  battering  ram  against  the  party  in  power ;' 
and  it  was  easy  to  assume  that  he  would  be  repaid  in  kind. 
Stories  of  intrigues  and  machinations,  doubtiess  exaggerated 
in  his  mind  through  inexperience  and  remoteness  from  the 
scene,  must  have  been  a  constant  subject  of  thought,  and  he 
seems  to  have  fallen  gradually  into  an  abnormal  state  of  sensi- 
tiveness and  suspicion." 

His  private  correspondence  contained  the  harshest  opinions 
regarding  nearly  all  of  the  chief  men  thus  far  prominent  in 
the  war.  Of  Commodore  Perry  he  entertained  "  a  contemptable 
opinion."  '  Shields,  who  was  a  good  man  and  officer  as  men  and 
officers  went,  he  described  as  "without  one  particle  of  prin- 
ciple to  restrain  him,  save  the  laws  of  his  country  and  ready 
to  minister  body  and  soul  to  the  vilest  passions  of  a  vile  ad- 
ministration." Quitman,  who  deserved  high  respect,  appeared 
to  him  unreliable,  of  mediocre  ability  and  "afflicted  with 
unbounded  vanity."  The  quartermaster  general,  he  said, 
was  partially  deranged.  Of  Scott  he  had  written  in  August, 
"He  means  well  on  all  occasions,"  but  now  he  was  able  to  view 
his  superior  officer  as  a  military  "humbug"  and  low  politician, 
eager  to  advance  himself  and  ruin  others  by  the  most  nefarious 
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arts ;  and  he  could  no  longer  see,  what  the  administration  fully 
recognized,  that  it  was  essentially  for  its  advantage  to  have 
the  generals  win  victories.  So  far  as  the  government  was 
coneerned,  Taylor  had  some  grbunds  for  apprehension,  per- 
haps. Id  all  probahility  it  entertained  by  this  time  unfriendly 
feelings  toward  him.  The  veteran  F.  P.  Blair  had  warned 
Marcy  distinctly  that,  aseven  the  novice  could  see,  a  Democratic 
administration  was  waging  war  to  make  a  Whig  President, 
and  under  our  system  it  was  legitimate  as  well  as  natural  to 
look  for  an  avenue  of  escape.  Scott,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  his  &iend,  privately  exerting  a  strong  influence  in  bis 
favor  on  several  occasions;  and  while  the  lawful  rights  of 
superior  rank  were  made  use  of  by  the  commander-in-chief, 
the  same  thing  was  done  by  Taylor  himself  with  far  less  con- 
siderateness.* 

Penally  Taylor  had  a  particular  moral  disability,  for  he 
did  not  believe  in  the  Vera  Cruz  expedition  actually  contem- 
plated.  The  season  of  yellow  fever  —  in  his  opinion  a  worse 
enemy  than  100,000  Mexican  bayonets  —  was  now  too  near, 
he  wrote,  and  an  army  besieging  that  port  would  be  swept 
away  by  the  pestilence.^  He  lacked,  therefore,  some  of  the 
most  necessary  qualifications,  and  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind 
to  work  harmoniously  and  effectively  with  the  administration, 
the  commander-in-chief  or  his  own  principal  subordinates  in 
the  exceedingly  difficult  and  delicate  situations  which  the  pro- 
posed expedition  was  liable  to  create  ' 

Giaines  being  out  of  the  question,  there  was  but  one  man  left, 
and  he  moreover,  as  an  officer  of  experience  and  the  head  of 
the  army,  possessed  exceptional  claims  to  the  appointment. 
Scott  seems  to  have  accepted  his  professional  and  political 
reverses  of  May  very  quietly,  illustrating  that  fine  aphorism 
of  King  Stanislaus,  "A  man  greater  than  his  misfortunes 
shows  that  he  does  not  deserve  them."  Friends  fell  away 
rapidly,  yet  he  kept  up  his  courage.  To  one  of  them  indeed 
he  wrote,  "  Perhaps  you  might  do  well  to  imitate  the  example 
of  that  heathen  who  touched  his  hat  to  the  fallen  statue  of 
Jupiter  —  saying,  '  Who  knows  but  he  may  be  replaced  upon 
his  pedestal?'"  and  about  the  middle  of  September,  having 
learned  through  several  channels  that  his  presence  in  Mexico 
had  been  desired  by  Taylor,  to  whom  he  generously  referred 
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as  "that  gallant  and  distinguished  commander,"  he  reminded 
the  government  that  he  was  ready  still  to  serve  at  the  front.' 
This  merely  brought  him  another  curt  rebuff;  but  when  the 
Vera  Cruz  expedition  became  a  practical  question  he  took 
part  in  the  discussion  without  pique,  and  he  suggested  inciden- 
tally that  he,  as  the  highest  officer  in  the  service,  was  the  proper 
individual  to  divide  the  troops  between  the  two  fields  of  activity, 
and  to  command  personally  in  the  more  important  one.* 

Taylor  having  pronounced  it  Scott's  duty  after  the  battles 
of  May  to  assume  the  leadership  in  the  field,  could  not  lo^cally 
object  now  to  his  acting  according  to  his  rank;  hut,  though 
time  bad  vindicated  Scott's  military  policy  and  he  now  was 
viewed  —  Marcy  admitted  —  as  politically  harmless,  Polk 
still  deemed  him  scientific  and  visionary,  and  still  resented  hb 
allusion  to  fire  from  the  rear.  Long  discussions  were  held, 
but  MM%y  felt  satisfied  that  Scott  was  the  only  fit  commander 
in  si^t.  By  rather  cunning  management  he  brought  Senator 
Benton  to  that  opinion ;  others  of  the  Cabinet  reached  the  same 
conclusion;  and  finally  the  President  admitted  with  "reluc- 
tance" that  such  was  "the  only  alternative."  Very  likely, 
too,  as  many  believed,  Polk  saw  a  chance  to  play  one  Whig 
leader  against  the  other.  Anyhow,  after  demanding  "Scott's 
confidence,"  which  —  in  view  of  the  intention  to  grant  his 
dearest  wish  —  Scott  easily  gave,  he  appointed  him  on  the 
eighteenth  of  November  to  command  the  expedition.  An 
apparently  heartfelt  and  complete  reconciliation  followed. 
Scott  almost  shed  tears  of  emotion,  recorded  the  President; 
and  he  received  assurances  in  turn  that  his  confidence  would 
be  reciprocated,  and  that  bygones  were  to  be  considered  by- 
gones. A  new  David  and  a  new  Jonathan  seemed  to  have 
discovered  each  other."     ' 

Scott  believed  that  Ulfia,  if  properly  garrisoned,  could  not 
be  taken  with  naval  batteries,  or  even  with  naval  batteries 
and  an  escalade,  except  at  a  disproportionate  sacrifice  of  life, 
and  a  loss  of  time  that  might  subject  the  troops  to  the  yellow 
fever,  quadruple  the  waste  of  men,  and  ruin  the  campaign. 
He  therefore  planned  to  make  a  landing  near  Vera  Cruz, 
capture  the  town,  reduce  the  fortress  ^-unless,  as  ap[>eared  quite 
probable,  it  could  soon  be  starved  out  —  by  naval  operations 
and  land  attacks  based  upon  the  city,  and  then  escape  the 
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pestilence  by  advancing  promptly  toward  the  capital.  In 
his  opinion  tbe  Mexicans  were  likely  to  have  20-30,000  troops 
on  the  ground,  and  therefore  he  thought  15,000  men  desirable. 
Relying  necessarily  on  the  figures  of  the  adjutant  general, 
he  reckoned  (November  16)  that  7000  regulars  and  13,500 
volunteers  were,  or  soon  would  be,  under  Taylor's  command, 
making  with  the  new  volunteo?  and  recruits  for  the  regular 
army  over  27,000,'°  and  he  therefore  proposed  (November  21) 
to  take  about  5000  of  these  regulars,  6000  of  the  volunteers, 
and  the  first  4000  of  the  new  regiments.  But  he  deemed 
10,000  —  to  be  increased  later  to  double  that  number  — an 
adequate  minimum,  and  he  felt  willing,  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
time,  to  launch  the  campaign  with  the  first  8000  soldiers  that 
could  be  set  afloat  off  Brazos  Island.  Anticipating  a  stubborn 
resistance  at  the  point  of  disembarkation,  he  desired  to  have 
140  surf-boats  in  order  to  land  5000  men  and  eight  guns  at 
once,  and  he  made  ample  requisitions  for  transports,  ordnance 
and  ordnance  stores."  As  for  Taylor,  the  General  proposed 
that  he  should  retain  forces  enough  to  defend  Monterey  and 
his  communications,"  and  stand  for  a  time  on  the  defensive." 

Scott  of  course  desired  official  instructions  of  this  tenor, 
and  even  drafted  them,  but  Marcy  only  wrote  as  follows 
(November  23) :  You  have  been  ordered  by  the  President 
himself  to  go  to  Mexico,  take  command  there,  and  set  on  foot 
a  Gulf  expedition,  "  if  on  arriving  at  the  theatre  of  action  you 
shall  deem  it  to  be  practicable.  It  is  not  proposed  to  control 
your  operations  by  definite  and  positive  instructions,  but  you 
are  left  to  prosecute  them  as  your  judgment,  under  a  full  view 
of  all  the  circumstances,  shall  dictate.  The  work  is  before 
you,  and  the  means  provided,  or  to  be  provided,  for  accomplish- 
ing  it,  are  conunitted  to  you,  in  the  full  confidence  that  you  will 
use  them  to  the  best  advantage.  The  objects  which  it  is 
desirable  to  obtain  have  been  indicated,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
you  will  have  the  requisite  force  to  accomplish  them.  Of  this 
you  must  be  the  judge  when  the  preparations  are  made,  and 
the  time  for  action  has  arrived."  " 

Marcy  seldom  laughed,  but  occasionally  he  shook  like  a 
bowlful  of  jelly,  and  as  he  signed  this  letter  he  must  have 
shaken  prodigiously.  Assuming  no  responsibility,  making  no 
promises,  the  government  ^mply  unloaded  the  whole  burden 
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of  the  expedition  upon  Scott."  Should  he  succeed,  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  would  reap  a  great  profit;  should  he 
fail,  a  Whig  general  would  have  to  bear  a  great  reproach.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  essential  troops  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  incur  the  odium  of  taking  many  of  them  from  Taylor, 
who  in  Polk's  opinion  was  not  willing  to  give  them  up ;  and 
thus  not  only  would  Taylor's  rising  star  become  clouded,  but 
a  bitter  quarrel  between  these  two  Whig  leaders  and  their 
friends  would  almost  certainly  be  precipitated.  Besides, 
Taylor  might  throw  up  his  command  in  a  fit  of  temper,  and 
relegate  himself  to  obscurity;  No  wonder  the  President  felt 
remarkably  in  spirits  just  after  this." 

Scott,  however,  was  detennined  to  forestall  the  danger  of  a 
quarrel.  Immediately  on  sug^sting  to  the  government  that 
as  head  of  the  army  he  was  the  proper  individual  to  command 
the  Vera  Cruz  expedition,  he  notified  Taylor  of  this  action, 
and  only  two  days'  after  receiving  his  appointment  he  drafted 
a  letter  informing  that  ofiicer  about  the  matter ;  but  the  Presi- 
dent, regarding  absolute  secrecy  as  a  prime  requisite,  would 
not  permit  him  to  mention  it."  A  few  days  later  (November 
25)  he  wrote  from  New  York  to  this  effect :  I  am  going  to 
Mexico  and  shall  conduct  operations  in  a  new  field ;  where 
that  is  to  be  I  cannot  safely  state,  but  with  the  aid  of  advices 
received  from  Washington  you  can  imagme ;  new  forces  have 
been  called  out,  yet  —  as  the  season  of  yellow  fever  is  at  hand 
—  I  shall  have  to  take  most  of  your  troops ;  your  victories, 
however,  have  placed  you  on  such  an  eminence  that  you  can 
afford  to  act  on  the  defensive  for  a  time,  and  before  spring  I 
think  you  will  be  able  to  resume  active  operations;  I  desire 
to  consult  with  you,  and  plan  to  be  at  Camargo  for  that  pur- 
pose about  the  twenty-third  of  December."  The  letter  was 
confidential  and  cordial ;  and  having  now  done  what  he  could 
to  conjure  the  tempest,  as  well  as  to  prepare  for  his  work,  the 
General  sailed  from  New  York  the  last  day  of  November. 
The  voyage  to  New  Orleans,  hindered  by  the  weather,  took 
nearly  three  weeks.  He  made  a  brief  and  busy  stay  in  that 
dty,  and  two  days  after  Christmas  he  reached  Brazos  Island.'* 

Certain  steps  tending  to  facilitate  his  enterprise  had  now 
been  taken  by  General  Taylor,  December  10  the  temporary 
Field  Division  organized  at  Camargo  was  broken  up  —  the 
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Greorgia,  Mississippi  and  First  Tennessee  regiments  reporting 
to  Quitman,  and  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  regiments  to  Butler ; 
the  First  Division  (regulars)  under  Twiggs  was  reorganized  ;'^ 
on  December  13  and  14,  a.  day  apart,  this  division  and  Quit- 
man's brigade  set. out  tor  Victoria,  nearly  200  miles  distant; 
and  on  the  fifteenth  Taylor  himself,  leaving  Butter  behind  to 
command  at  Monterey,  followed  them." 

It  was  not  pleasant  marchii^,  tor  a  long  drought  had  burned 
everything  up,  the  sun  blazed  with  intense  heat,  and  the  road, 
when  not  covered  with  small,  sharp  stones,  was  ankle-deep 
in  light  dust;  but  the  inspiring  Saddle  Mountain  seemed  to 
keep  company  with  the  troops  all  day,  Cerralvo  Mountain 
hung  like  a  dark  ^adow  on  the  left,  the  cool  blue  line  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  extended  on  the  right  farther  than  the  eye  could 
see,  and  the  town  first  reached  —  Cadereita,  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  Monterey  —  burying  its  white  houses  in  orange 
groves,  looking  out  over  gardens,  and  looking  down  from  a  low 
bluff  into  the  clear  waters  of  the  Topo  Grande,  was  delightful. 
December  17  the  infantry  arrived  at  Montemoreloa,  a  small 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  sierra,  planted  beside  a  swift,  cool 
stream,  full  of  trout,  that  watered  a  beautiful  valley,  and  sug- 
gesting at  a  distance  under  the  blue  sky  —  wrote  a  surgeon  — 
a  pearl  set  in  an  azure  stone.  Here  the  command  absorbed 
the  Second  Infantry  and  the  Second  Tennessee ;  and  it  now 
amounted  to  some  3500  men,  of  whom  rather  more  than  a  third 
were  regulars." 

But  Santa  Anna  was  not  asleep.  Learning  of  Taylor's 
proposed  march  and  believing  that  Wool  had  left  Parras  for 
Chihuahua,  he  determined  to  advance  about  December  24, 
strike  at  Saltillo  and  Monterey  in  person  with  9000  picked 
infantry,  4000  cavalry  and  twelve  guns,  despatch  troops  from 
Tula  against  the  Americans  at  Victoria,  and  finally  close  in 
upon  Taylor  with  his  own  forces;  and  a  large  part  of  these 
troops  actually  set  out.  Worth  got  wind  of  danger,  however, 
on  December  16;  in  accordance  with  instructions  previously 
given  he  called  for  help ;"  and  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day 
four  grimy  troopers  burst  upon  Taylor  at  Montemorelos  with 
the  startling  intelligence,  that  Santa  Anna  would  attack  Worth 
in  three  days.  Ordering  Quitman  to  proceed,  Taylor  therefore 
set  out  on  December  18  with  his  regulars  for  Saltillo.    Butler, 
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cailing  a  raiment  from  CMnargo  to  Monterey,  reached  the 
front  with  his  own  forces  on  December  19,  and  Wool  arrived 
there  two  days  later.  Santa  Anna,  discovering  Wool's  mardi 
by  December  24,  countermanded  his  orders;  and  Taylor, 
learning  on  December  20  while  between  Monterey  and  Saltillo, 
of  Wool's  advance  and  the  non-appearance  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  concluding  there  was  no  danger,  turned  back.** 

On  the  twenty-third  he  again  left  Monterey,  and  the  next 
day  he  received  Scott's  New  York  letter."  His  presence  with 
the  forces  was  not  at  alt  requisite.  No  serious  fig^t  was  in 
proapect,  for  Quitman  had  reported  nothing  of  the  sort.  There 
was  at  least  one  topographical  engineer  in  the  command,  who 
could  make  better  notes  of  the  country  than  he.**  Probably 
his  military  engineers  also,  among  whom  figured  Robert  E. 
Lee,  afterwards  the  famous  Confederate  leader,  were  there; 
and  as  for  disposing  of  the  troops.  General  Scott's  letter  gave 
him  reason  to  believe,  that  a  superior  officer  was  now  on  the 
ground  with  new  plans.  His  obvious  duty  was  therefore  to 
report  at  Camargo,  the  place  mentioned  by  Scott,  or  at  least 
await  instructions  at  Monterey.  But  the  stout  old  gentleman 
in  the  loose  cJive-brown  frock-coat,  wool  socks  and  Mexican 
sombrero  bad  a  temper  &nd  several  ideas  of  his  own.  Prob- 
ably he  did  not  wish  to  arrange  matters  amicably;  and  he 
kept  straight  on  for  ten  days,  plunging  farther  and  farth« 
toward  the  remotest  portion  of  his  field,  inaccessible  from  any 
and  every  point  where  Scott  might  by  any  reasonable  pos- 
sibility chance  to  be.  Indeed,  Scott's  letter  was  not  answered 
for  two  days,  and  eight  more  passed  before  the  answer,  which 
stated  that  General  Taylor  was  going  to  Victoria,  reached 
Camargo.** 

Beyond  Montemorelos  a  great  deal  of  the  country  was 
rough,  and  it  was  intersected  with  chilly  streams,  waist-deep, 
that  cut  like  a  knife  as  the  hot  soldiers  plunged  in ;  but  an 
incessant  variety  of  novel  scenes  kept  up  their  spirits.  Groves 
of  ebony  sheltered  bears  and  wolves.  Wild  turkeys  and  wild 
hogs  abounded;  and  almost  every  evening  ten  or  twelve 
deer  were  brought  in.  Here  flourished  pecans,  live-oaks  and 
immense  trees  of  lignum  vitro ;  there  an  endless  procession 
of  ants  wound  along  their  smoothly  worn  trail ;  yonder  towered 
a  mountain  of  gleaming  porphyry  set  off  with  dark  green 
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foliage,  and  at  all  times  fleecy  clouds  could  be  seen  drifting 
languidly  across  the  slopes  of  the  curiously  wrought  sierra. 
Finally  the  troops  enter^  the  rich  valley  of  Lioares.  On  the 
one  hand  lay  wide  cornfields  or  perhaps  a  thousand  acres  of 
sugarcane  in  a  single,  well-irrigated  lot ;  on  the  other  apple 
and  peach  orchards,  orange  and  lemon  groves  with  tempting 
gleams  amidst  their  dark  leaves,  and  half  a  mile  or  so  of  fig- 
trees.  Then  came  the  gardens  and  flat  houses  of  the  town 
itself,  a  dull  place,  with  some  smiling  and  some  tearful  eyes 
looking  out  from  the  grated  windows.** 

Then  forward  again  marched  the  troops,  passing  out  of  the 
valley  into  wild  country  full  of  chaparral  and  mesquite,  where 
sometimes  wolves  trotted  along  the  road  ahead  of  them  like 
dogs.  The  need  of  water  determined  the  length  of  the  daily 
march ;  but  usually  there  was  enough  of  it,  shaded  sometimes 
by  noble  cypresses  dripping  with  Spanish  moss.  Once  a  real 
norther  set  in,  and  the  troops  choked  for  twenty  miles  in  a 
driving  cloud  of  dust  -^  but  through  it  they  caught  glimpses 
erf  a  high  cliff  that  looked  like  an  immense  pink  and  yellow 
dome,  and  another  cheering  bit  of  color  now  and  then  was 
Seiior  Don  So-and-so,  the  alcalde,  dressed  in  white  and  a  red 
sash,  with  silver  coins  all  over  his  clothing,  saddle  and  bridle. 
Usually  the  weather  held  fair,  and  a  blanket  supported  by 
four  stakes  answered  the  purpose  of  a  tent  well  enough.** 

But  the  faces  of  the  people  grew  dark  occasionally,  and 
once  they  muttered  something  like  "Fandango  poco  tiempo," 
which  signified,  "You'll  be  fighting  pretty  soon,"  Then  tbe 
soldiers  cheered  till  they  were  hoarse.  Fatigue  and  supper 
were  forgotten.  "Turn  out,  turn  out!"  was  the  cry.  The 
column  formed,  and  dashed  down  the  hill  at  a  double  quick ; 
but  for  enemy  it  found  only  the  trim  white  cottage  of  a  French- 
man, planted  beside  a  rippling  stream  amid  laden  orange 
trees  gilded  by  the  setting  sun.  There  had  been  rumors  of 
Mexican  cavalry  ahead,  but  no  cavalry  could  be  seen  ;**  and 
as  for  irr^ulars,  both  funds  and  arms  were  lacking,  and  the 
close  wall  of  prickly  pear  five  or  ten  feet  high,  which  ran  on 
each  side  of  the  road  almost  without  a  break  for  nearly  two 
hundred  miles,  would  have  kept  them  off  as  it  did  the  breeze. 
And  so  on  January  4  Taylor  and  the  regulars  entered  Victoria, 
a  small,  neat  city  at  the  foot  of  wooded  mountains,  which 
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Quitman  had  occupied  with  some  formality  six  days  before. 
"Victoria  is  taken.  It  was  a  bloodless  victory.  But  where 
is  Victoria?"  said  the  New  York  Herald.^ 

Indeed,  Victoria  was  very  much  taken."  October  13,  when 
ordering  Taylor  to  cut  short  the  armistice,  Marcy  notified 
Patterson  of  this  ord^,  and 
ag^in  directed  him  to  occupy 
southern  Tamaulipas  as  soon 
as  he  could — ^  before  Decem- 
ber 6  if  possible ;  but  Patter- 
son was  not  able  to  set  out 
until  General  Taylor  gave 
him  definite  instructions,  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  No- 
vember, to. march  with  the 
two  Illinois  re^ments  and 
the  regiment  of  Tennessee 
horse,  about  1500  men,  for 
Victoria.  Further  delays 
occurred  because  transporta- 
tion was  not  promptly  fur- 
nished him,  and  because 
vessels  conveying  supplies 
were  lost;  and  although  a 
detachment  advanced  some 
fifteen  milesabout  themiddle 
of  December,  the  movement 
from  the  point  then  reached 
did  not  begin  until  one  day 
before  Christmas," 

The  distance  to  be  cov- 
ered was  nearly  210  miles,* 
and  all  found  the  march 
hard.  The  chief  engineer 
said  his  task  was  "  to  make  an  impassable  road  practicable." 
Sometimes  it  seemed  to  contain  every  possible  stone.  Difficult 
streams  had  to  be  crossed,  and  once  the  only  feasible  method  was 
to  cut  a  straight  ramp  on  each  of  the  nearly  vertical  banks,  which 
stood  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  get  the  wagons  down 
and  up  again  with  ropes  —  a  prodigious  task.    The  usual 
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thorns  were  peculiarly  troublesome,  and  some  of  the  water 
coDtained  salt.  Sweat  and  dust  almost  hid  the  skin  of  men's 
faces  at  more  than  one  time ;  and  not  only  did  soldiers  drop 
far  behind  from  exhaustion,  but  in  some  cases  water  could 
be  given  to  the  faint  only  by  prying  their  jaws  open.  Once 
the  drinking  water  was  so  muddy  it  could  scarcely  run,  we  are 
assured  —  to  say  nothing  of  an  odor  derived  from  dead  horses. 
On  the  very  first  day  the  troops  were  ordered  to  march  without 
breakfast,  and  they  went  hungry  more  than  once  afterwards,  with 
cattle,  hogs,  and  actual  clouds  of  wild  turkeys  plainly  in  sight.^ 

Some  of  these  facts  appear  to  reflect  upon  the  commanding 
officers,  and  other  facts  point  the  same  way.  Patterson  had 
an  impressive  person,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  English 
squire,  it  was  thought,  and  certain  very  agreeable  qualities 
of  his  Irbh  race,  when  he  chose  to  display  them ;  but  although 
Polk  felt  disposed  to  make  him  generalissimo,  he  seems  to  have 
lacked  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  his  profession  as  well  as 
experience  in  practising  it.  He  also  lacked  initiative,  and 
he  lorded  it  over  the  troops,  they  felt,  with  all  the  severity  of  a 
satrap." 

Pillow,  the  second  in  command,  had  come  to  the  war  like 
many  others  for  hb  personal  advantage ;  and  having  been  the 
President's  partner  in  a  law  office,  having  contrived  through 
cunning  and  secret  management  at  the  Baltimore  convention 
in  1844  to  secure  Polk's  nomination,  and  being  now  in  confiden- 
tial corre^jondenee  with  the  White  House,  he  felt  specially 
authorized  to  slake  his  intense  ambition.  On  the  score  of 
ill-health.  Pillow  had  left  his  command  at  Monterey  for  a  trip 
to  the  L'nited  States ;  but,  finding  in  this  expedition  a  chance 
of  becoming  prominent,  he  suddenly  recovered.  No  one  could 
fail  to  see  his  determination  to  be  conspicuous,  and  it  was  not 
commended  by  all.  "  Ho  for  the  embryo  hero !  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  EphesiansI"  exclaimed  Captain  Caswell,  a  bril- 
liant officer.  Naturally  Pillow  felt  inclined  to  look  upon 
the  soldiers  as  merely  coal  for  his  furnace,  and  they  in  turn 
generally  detested  him.  In  one  stormy  scene  he  called  upon 
them  to  shoot  him,  if  they  dared,  adding  grandly,  "I'm  not 
afraid  to  die  1 "  And  after  that,  when  angered  by  unnecessary 
harshness  on  his  part,  they  obtained  some  comfort  by  growling 
to  one  another,   "He's   some!"     "He  isn't  afraid   to  die"; 
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but  they  remembered  the  scoui^  none  the  less,  and  when 
Taylor  came  over  on  a  mule  to  visit  their  camp  the  very  day 
he  and  they  reached  Victoria  (January  4),  looking  as  plain  as 
they  and  perhaps  no  less  dirty,  the  contrast  between  his  demo- 
cratic simplicity  and  the  pomp  and  pomposity  they  had  been 
contemplating  made  them  burst  forth  —  when  they  finally 
realized  that  his  more  impressive  orderly  was  not  the  General  — 
into  an  ecstasy  of  delight  and  admiration.'* 

While  these  marches  were  taking  place.  General  Scott, 
leaving  the  coast  on  December  29,  proceeded  to  Camargo 
in  order  to  arrange  matters  amicably  with  Taylw,  if  he  could ; 
but  on  January  3,  finding  it  would  be  impracticable  to  get 
into  touch  with  that  officer,  he  sent  instructions  to  Butler, 
carefully  explaining  why  they  were  given  to  him  directly,  to 
place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  about  4000  regular 
infantry  under  Worth,  4000  volunteer  infantry,  500  regular 
cavalry,  the  best  500  volunteer  cavalry  and  two  field  batteries 
—  deducting,  however,  from  these  numbers  the  troops  then  at 
Victoria,  except  an  escort  for  Taylor,  all  those  at  Tampico  ex- 
cept about  500  for  a  garrison,  and  one  volunteer  regiment  at 
Matamoros.  Scott  added  that  he  hoped  eight  new  volunteer 
regiments  would  be  at  the  Brazos  by  the  end  of  January,  and 
that  three  or  four  of  these  would  remain  in  northern  Mexico." 

At  the  same  time  be  notified  Taylor  of  this  action,  pointing 
out  that  his  inaccessibility  and  the  extreme  pressure  of  time 
had  rendered  necessary  the  orders  given  to  Butler.  Taylor 
was  instructed  to  concentrate  in  Tampico  all  the  troops  of 
Patterson,  Quitman  and  Twiggs  except  an  escort  for  himself 
and,  if  necessary,  a  garrison  for  Victoria,  and  return  then  to 
Monterey.  Scott  further  explained  that  on  account  of  the 
yellow  fever  he  could  not  wait  for  the  new  volunteers,  and 
stated  plainly  that,  although  he  greatly  wished  the  Vera  Cruz 
expedition  could  be  aided  by  a  diversion  in  the  north,  Taylor 
would  have  to  act  "for  a  time"  on  a  "strict  defensive."  *' 

These  orders  were  the  inevitable  sequel  of  past  occurrences. 
Taylor  had  suggested  that  it  was  advisable  to  transfer  serious 
operations  to  the  south,  and  that  a  large  body  of  regulars 
would  be  needed  for  a  campaign  there;  the  government 
ordered  the  Vera  Cruz  expedition;  Scott — not  at  all,  however, 
because  he  so  desired  —  was  appointed  to  command  it ;    he 
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possessed  full  authority  over  all  the  troops  in  the  field  under 
one  condition  proposed  by  himself — -that  Taylor  must  be 
left  sufficiently  strong  for  defence  — -  and,  as  Taylor  admitted, 
this  condition  was  met;  Scott  could  only  obtain  an  adequate 
army  in  season  by  taking  a  large  part  of  it  from  the  field ;  he 
endeavored  to  e£Fect  the  necessary  divisioninakind  and  friendly 
manner,  spending  ten  days  in  travel  for  that  purpose,  although 
extremely  pressed  for  time ;  and,  when  Taylor  went  deliberately 
beyond  reach,  he  simply  znade  such  use  of  his  authority  as 
duty  required,  taking  for  the  offensive  a  relatively  smaller 
army  —  in  view  of  the  prospect,  recognized  by  Taylor  himself, 
that  Santa  Anns  would  meet  him  at  the  beach  —  than  he  left 
with  that  officer  for  a  strict  defensive.*' 

Taylor,  however,  was  furious.  He  alleged  that  Scott  had 
"wormed  himself"  into  the  command  by  promising  to  kill 
Taylor  off  as  a  Preadential  candidate.  Of  Scott's  New  Yofk 
letter  be  said,  "A  more  contemptible  and  insidious  communi- 
cation was  never  written."  Although  it  was  his  own  su^estion 
that  volunteers  were  unfit  for  the  mainstay  of  an  expedition 
against  Vera  Cruz,  and  that  regulars  for  it  should  be  drawn 
from  the  northern  army,  he  complained  now  that  an  underhand 
"intrigue"  had  stripped  him  of  his  regulars;  and,  not  satisfied 
with  describing  himself  as  outraged  and  degraded  "in  the  most 
discourteous  manner  that  could  be  devised"  by  "Scott,  Marcy 
and  Co."  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  his  ruin,  he  charged, 
though  really  not  expecting  an  attack,  that  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  "sacrificed"  on  the  soil  of  Mexico.  Policy  concurred 
with  fury ;  political  strategy  with  personal  resentment.  The 
idea  of  brave  Taylor,  the  People's  Pride,  thrown  to  the  merciless 
Mexicans  by  partisan  Polk  and  scheming  Scott  was  one  to 
fire  the  masses ;  and  thus  we  see  concocted  a  bit  of  electioneer- 
ing melodrama  that  contributed  powerfully,  and  perhaps 
decisively,  to  bring  about  one  of  the  chief  consequences  of  the 
Mexican  war- — the  overthrow  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
the  accession  of  Taylor  to  the  Presidential  chair." 

Scott  now  returned  to  the  Brazos,  where  he  arrived  on 
January  8,  about  a  week  before  the  date  fixed  by  faim  for  the 
assembling  of  his  expedition  off  that  point ;  and  there  he  was 
forced  to  endure  nearly  six  weeks  of  what  he  well  termed 
"cruel  uncertainties."    To  combine  in  haste  the  mrai  and 
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material  for  such  an  expedition ;  to  do  so  when  the  necessary 
elements  had  to  be  drawn  from  distant  and  widely  scattered 
points;  to  do  it  while  the  waterways,  largely  relied  upon  for 
transportation,  were  to  a  considerable  extent  frozen;  and 
to  do  it  without  the  telegraph  and  mainly  without  railroads 
—  this  was  a  most  difficult  and  hazardous  undertaking ;  and 
accidents,  misunderstandings  and  errors  of  judgment  were 
additional  embarrassments.'" 

The  prime  need  was  troops;  and  Worth,  acting  with  notable 
energy  —  even  precipitation  —  placed  the  first  of  the  regulars 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  about  three  weeks  after  Scott 
issued  the  orders  to  Butler.  But  here  the  second  need,  that 
of  vessels,  checked  them.  Scott's  requisitions  had  been  timely 
and  ample;  but  there  was  an  active  commercial  demand  for 
ships,  rates  were  high,  and  the  government,  anxious  to  econo- 
mize, did  not  allow  sufficiently  for  delays  and  other  contingen- 
cies.** A  considerable  number  of  vessels  were  chartered  at 
New  Orleans,  but  a  month  of  heavy  rains,  a  scarcity  of  sailors, 
a  demand  for  higher  wages  from  those  engaged,  a  week  of  fog, 
and  a  series  of  northers,  which  were  usually  only  about  four 
days  apart,  prevented  the  first  of  the  vessels  from  arriving  off 
Brazos  Island  before  February  11,  and  the  storms,  frequently 
very  sudden,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  not  a  few  of  the  indispensable 
lighters  bampered  operations  there.  "This  terrible  coast," 
wrote  the  General ;  and  for  days  together  ships  would  lie  off 
shore,  pitching  "like  mad"  and  fortunate  if  they  did  no  worse, 
quite  unable  to  communicate  with  the  island.  For  a  week 
and  a  half  no  mails  arrived  from  New  Orleans.  As  the  Rio 
Grande  water  proved  unsuitable  for  the  troops,  extra  casks 
were  ordered  to  be  made  and  filled  at  New  Orleans;  and  this 
consumed  additional  time."" 

Minor  affairs,  too,  created  trouble  for  Scott,  and  one  of  these 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Care  has  been  taken  to  bring  out 
the  quality  of  Colonel  Harney,  and  it  only  remains  to  add  that 
for  some  time  his  feelings  toward  Scott  had  been  openly  and 
unreasonably  hostile.  As  he  was  among  the  men  ordered  by 
Butler  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  he  proceeded  in  that 
direction;  but  Scott,  who  knew  of  his  excursion  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  preferred  to  have  a  more  efficient  and  reliable 
man  for  his  chief  cavalry  officer,  and  one  more  disposed  to 
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cooperate  heartily  with  the  commander-in-chief,  directed  him 
to  place  at  the  orders  of  Major  Sumner  the  dragoons  that  had 
come  down  with  him,  and  rejoin  those  of  Taylor's  army.  Kax- 
ney  refused  positively  to  do  so.  Upon  this  Worth  laid  a  formal 
charge  of  disobedience  against  him,  and  a  court  martial  of 
officers,  chosen  —  as  General  Scott  proposed  —  by  Harney 
himself,  sentenced  him  to  be  reprimanded  in  orders.  Harney 
then  wrote  a  submissive  letter  to  Worth ;  and  Scott,  remitting 
the  sentence  of  the  court,  gave  him  the  position  he  coveted."* 

This  was  magnanimous,  and  tended  to  promote  good-will; 
but  there  is  more  to  teli.  On  learning  of  Scott's  order  that 
Harney  should  return  to  Monterey  Polk,  though  he  insisted 
that  his  own  subordinates  in  the  army  must  be  in  cordial 
sympathy  with  him,  became  very  angry  that  "a  Democrat" 
and  "one  of  General  Jackson's  personal  friends"  should  "be 
sacrificed  to  propitiate  the  personal  and  political  malice  of 
General  Scott,"  and  insisted  upon  countermanding  the  order, 
thereby  violating  the  confidence  promised  that  general  and 
disregarding  the  broad  instructions  issued  to  him  by  the  war 
department.™  However,  the  trouble  with  Harney  was  com- 
paratively but  a  pin-prick.  What  racked  the  General  was  the 
conviction  that  Santa  Anna  must  be  gathering  a  great  army 
to  confront  him  at  Vera  Cruz;  and  on  February  15,  about  half 
of  the  surf-boats  and  a  small  part  of  the  ordnance  and  ord- 
nance stores  having  been  heard  from,  he  sailed  for  Tampico, 
leaving  Worth  to  complete  the  embarkation  as  rapidly  as  he 
could.^" 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  on  the  Rio  Grande  line, 
the  troops  under  Taylor  lay  for  ten  days  at  Victoria,  growing 
more  and  more  languid  under  the  hot  sun ;  and  the  General 
realized  that  his  coming  to  this  remote  place  had  embarrassed 
himself  as  well  as  Scott.  Finally  something  had  to  be  done, 
for  provisions  were  becoming  short,  and  on  January  12  he 
ordered  the  regular  infantry  and  Patterson's  men  to  set  out 
for  Tampico,  supposed  to  lie  about  168  miles  distant  by  the 
road."  On  the  night  of  the  fourteenth,  a  duplicate  of  Scott's 
despatch  of  January  3  —  the  original  of  which  had  been  inter- 
cepted by  the  enemy —  arrived,  and  then,  selecting  an  escort 
for  himself,  Taylor  directed  Quitman's  brigade  to  proceed  in 
the  same  direction  as  Patterson's.     The  three  bodies,  which 
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marched  at  intervals  of  twenty-four  hours,  beginning  on  that 
day,  made  an  aggregate  of  4733,  of  whom  the  rank  and  file 
numbered  1400  regulars  and  3000  volunteers.  The  rule  was 
to  sound  reveille  at  three  o'clock  and  set  out  at  dawn  —  the 
regiments  of  each  column  taking  turns  in  leading  it ;  and  the 
engineer  company,  usually  known  as  "the  pick  and  shovel 
brigade,"  marched  in  advance  of  all  to  mend  the  road." 

There  was  need  enough  of  its  work.  The  meaning  of  "  Ta- 
maulipas"  is  high  mountains;  and  while  the  blue  of  the  Sierra  ' 
Madre  grew  daily  fainter,  the  principal  range  of  the  state 
rose  constantly  higher  in  £ront,  until  the  summit  was  crossed, 
and  the  troops  began  to  descend  into  the  tropical  region  of 
the  coast.  Much  of  the  route  was  boggy  or  rocky  or  steep; 
the  drinking-water  often  came  from  stagnant  pools;  and  for 
nearly  three  days  the  only  chance  to  see  human  beings  outside 
of  one's  own  column  was  when,  on  surmounting  a  hilltop,  the 
gleaming  steel  and  white  wagons  of  another  brigade  could 
be  made  out,  one  day's  march  away  —  perhaps  only  six  or 
eight  miles  —  on  another  eminence.** 

But  as  the  troops  approached  their  destination  they  felt 
repaid  for  every  hardship  and  effort.  The  road  became  deep 
sand,  indeed,  but  near  it  spread  a  sunny  and  many-hued  lake 
full  of  emerald  islets,  pirogues  laden  with  odorous  fruits,  and 
myriads  of  noisy  widgeon,  teal  and  other  water-fowl;  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  live-oak,  the  bay-tree,  the  rubber-tree, 
the  banyan,  the  palm,  the  flag-leaved  aloe,  and  many  a  nameless 
tree,  bush  and  vine  made  a  dense  forest,  illumined  with  bril- 
liant orchids  and  more  brilliant  parrots  and  macaws,  each 
of  which  seemed  like  a  year  of  sunsets  epitomized.  A  soft, 
salubrious  breeze  from  the  Gulf  caressed  their  faces ;  and  when, 
surmounting  the  last  hill  on  the  tenth  day  of  their  march, 
they  saw  the  grand,  leisurely  Pfinuco  rolling  luxuriously  on 
through  fields  and  forests,  a  wilderness  of  spars  and  masts 
filling  the  harbor  of  Tampico,  and  the  American  flag  —  dear 
emblem  of  country,  home  and  kindred  —  waving  proudly 
over  white  walls  and  green  gardens,  a  tear  of  delight  ran  down 
many  a  tanned  cheek." 

Stationed  mostly  at  some  distance  above  or  below  the  town 
according  to  the  usual  policy  of  the  American  commanders, 
they  now  devoted   themselves  to  drilling  and  counting  the 
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days.  "Shall  we  ever  see  that  big  fandango  in  the  halls  of 
Montezuma?"  they  had  been  asking  for  some  time,  and  to 
wait  four  weeks  on  the  qui  vive  for  Scott  seemed  very  hard. 
February  19,  however,  he  arrived  in  town  looking  very  anxious, 
and,  declining  the  superb  horse  made  ready  for  him,  walked 
unpretentiously  to  his  lodgings.  The  impatience  to  be  off 
was  now  intense,  and  the  General  did  all  in  his  power  to  gratify 
it;  but  he  found  himself  in  a  hornet's  nest.  At  this  time  he 
enjoyed  no  popularity  among  the  officers,  for  he  was  personally 
known  to  very  few.  One  or  two  attempts  to  check  rather 
pushing  young  men  had  been  resented ;  and  now  the  suspicion 
that  he  would  give  regulars  the  post  of  honor  at  Vera  Cruz 
threatened  serious  results.  At  a  recent  banquet  the  toast 
necessarily  offered  to  the  name  of  the  commander>in-chief 
had  been  coldly  received,  and  Worth  had  been  ignored.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  leading  volunteer  ofiBcers  were  disposed  to  mutiny 
unless  assured  of  "a  place  in  the  picture."" 

Scott  diplomatically  declared  there  would  be  fighting  enough 
for  all,  but  as  the  tardiness  of  the  transports  threatened  to 
delay  a  part  of  the  troops,  that  assurance  failed  to  give  satis- 
faction; and  apparently  only  the  arrival  of  an  unexpected 
steamer  or  two  averted  the  danger  of  trouble.  One  officer, 
however  —  a  trim,  agile  man  with  a  handsome  face,  quick 
black  eyes,  a  poorly  educated  but  most  ingenious  mind,  a 
ready  tongue,  and  a  conscience  that  gave  him  no  trouble — was 
content.**  For  him  Taylor's  harsh  rule  had  ended ;  and  soon, 
making  the  most  of  his  own  crafty  talents,  the  urgent  recom- 
mendations of  Polk  and  Scott's  determination  to  keep  faith 
with  the  President,**  Pillow  —  for  Pillow  it  was  —  established 
himself  at  headquarters  on  a  basis  of  intimacy  and  importance.** 
Tampico  would  have  been  a  delightful  resting-place  for  a 
while.  The  markets  were  full  of  good  things ;  it  possessed  ex- 
cellent caffes;  and  the  troops  coming  from  Monterey  had 
brought  along  a  theatrical  company ;  but  Scott  tarried  there 
only  thirty  hours.  At  New  Orleans  some  information  had  been 
obtained  with  reference  to  the  Lobos  Islands,  which  lay  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Tampico  and  seven  or  eight 
from  the  coast,  offering  a  broad,  safe  anchorage ;  and  Scott 
had  written  to  Conner  for  additional  facts.  These  proved 
to  be  favorable,  and  such  of  the  new  volunteers  and  freight 
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vessels  as  could  be  reached  in  time  had  been  ordered  to  go 
directly  there,  instead  of  sailing  to  the  Brazos.  Indeed  tbeae 
islands  were  fixed  upon  as  the  general  rendezvous.  Some  of 
the  troops  had  reached  it,  and  word  now  came  to  Scott  that 
an  outbreak  of  smallpox  had  occurred  among  them.*' 

He  set  sail  therefore  on  February  20,  and  making  a  swift 
voyage  in  the  midst  of  a  "screaming"  norther,  found  at  the 
rendezvous  the  First  and  the  Second  Pennsylvaoia,  two  thirds 
of  the  new  Louisiana  regiment,  the  "Palmettoes"  of  South 
Carolina,  and  parts  of  the  New  York  and  Mississippi  regiments.** 
Twiggs  followed  him  when  the  bar  off  Tampico  was  quiet 
enough  to  permit,  and  the  other  troops  did  the  same  as  rapidly 
as  they  could.  Patterson  got  away  on  the  twenty-ninth, 
but  even  on  the  fourth  of  March  Quitman  and  Shields  were 
chafing  beside  the  F&nuco,  and  the  latter  at  least  had  no  definite 
notion  when  they  would  be  able  to  sail.  "Days  are  months 
now,"  he  exclaimed ;  but  he  and  many  others  had  still  to  wait. 
Worse  yet,  perhaps,  not  a  few  of -those  who  got  off  were  packed 
in  small  trading  craft,  picked  up  by  good  luck  and  unfit  for  the 
service ;  and  the  skeletons,  of  ships  rotting  near  the  bar  gave 
them  ample  cause  for  anxiety.  Worth's  troops  meanwhile 
were  embarkii^  at  the  Brazos ;  but  when  be  left  that  quarter 
on  February  25,  six  companies  of  dragoons  were  still  in  want 
of  transports.*' 

Taylor  for  his  part,  escorted  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons  under 
May,  the  Mississippi  regiment  and  two  field  batteries,  left 
Victoria  on  January  16  and  reached  Monterey  in  eight  days. 
His  first  impulse  on  receiving  Scott's  orders  had  been  to  leave 
the  country,  but  he  concluded  not  to  do  so,  and  soon  —  ap- 
parently satisfied  that  he  now  had  an  issue  on  which  to  challenge 
both  Polk  and  Scott  ^*  —  he  distinctly  informed  his  friend, 
Senator  Crittenden,  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.** 

He  then  shaped  his  plans  accordingly.  The  government 
had  notified  him  quite  plainly  that  it  wished  him  to  hold  no 
territory  beyond  the  vicinity  of  Monterey,  and  Scott  instructed 
him  to  concentrate  there.  What  these  men  wished,  he  believed, 
was  that  he  should  be  effaced  or  play  a  humble  role,  and  he 
was  determined  not  to  accept  their  plan.  He  would  be  as 
prominent  as  he  possibly  could  be.  Though  not  able  to  fight 
the  Mexicans,  he  would  at  least  seem  willing  to  do  so,  and  throw 
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upon  Scott  and  Polk  all  the  odium  of  his  inactivity.  Hence, 
instead  of  burying  himself  and  his  aspirations  in  Monterey, 
he  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  Saltillo,  and  a  few  daya 
later  took  post,  with  nearly  all  of  the  troops  not  required  on 
the  line  of  communication,  still  farther  toward  the  enemy. 
The  dictates  of  prudence  recognized  by  himself,  the  advice 
and  order  of  his  commanding  officer,  and  the  wishes  and  in- 
structions of  the  government  were  all  disregarded.  He  showed 
himself,  in  fact,  both  unwise  and  insubordinate.'* 
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SANTA  ANNA  PREPARES  TO  STRIKE 
September,  1846-Febniary,  1847 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  north  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  Americans  at  Saltillo  were  having  a  somewhat 
agitated  experience.  At  the  end  of  December  a  great  doud 
of  dust,  raised  towards  the  south  by  a  drove  of  Mexican 
horses,  convinced  Worth  be  was  again  in  danger,  and  prep- 
arations were  made  at  once  to  conquer  or  die.  Butler,  who 
succeeded  him  in  command,  and  even  the  more  experienced 
Wool  felt  disturbed  by  rumors  of  impending  attack,  whidi 
considerate  Mexicans,  anxious  to  entertain  their  Ammcau 
visitors,  frequently  set  afloat,  though  some  of  our  offices 
believed  that  Scott's  movement  ensured  them  against  molesta- 
tion.* 

Finally,  the  rather  approved  idea  of  thorough  scouting  pre- 
sented itself;  and  on  January  19  Major  Gaines  of  the  First 
Kentucky  cavalry,  with  Captain  Cassiua  M.  Clay,  Lieutenant 
Davidson  and  thirty  or  forty  men,  was  detached  for  this  pui^ 
pose  by  General  Butler.*  After  making  a  drcuitous  journey 
and  meeting  with  only  bland,  inoffensive  Mexicans,  from 
whom  —  naturally  enough  —  no  important  news  could  be 
obtuned,  he  found  himself  on  the  twenty-first  at  the  hacienda 
of  La  £ncamaci6n,  a  point  on  the  main  road  from  San  Luis 
PotosS  to  Saltillo,  and  about  fifty-three  miles  distant  from 
the  latter  place.  Here  quite  unexpectedly  he  lighted  upon 
forty  or  fifty  of  the  Arkansas  cavalry  under  Major  Borland, 
whose  orders  from  Wool  had  been  to  visit  the  hacienda  and 
immediately  return.  If,  however,  Taylor  could  do  as  he  pleased 
about  instructions,  why  should  not  Borland?  And  when 
obligii^  Mexicans  told  him  of  a  small  force  lying  at  El  Salado, 
only  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  farther  on,  he  determined  to 
have  the  glory  of  capturing  it,  and  sent  back  to  his  colonel 
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for  reinforcements.  Gaiaes's  party,  added  to  his  own,  seemed 
adequate,  however,  and  early  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-second 
the  troopers  rode  gayly  forward.* 

Before  long  it  appeared  that  the  distance  was  sixty  miles 
and  the  Mexican  force  mythical  —  besides,  rain  be^n  to  fall ; 
9o  the  Americans  returned  to  La  Encamaci6n  for  the  night. 
"The  general  and  the  soldier  of  each  side  should  ...  be 
always  expecting  to  fall  into  danger,"  as  Thucydides  wrote 
long  ago,  and  of  course  our  officers  understood  that  in  a  hostile 
country  picket  guards  were  sometimes  deemed  advisable; 
but,  operating  on  the  higher  plane  of  action,  they  felt 
that  a  comfortable  sleep  was  what  all  needed  most,  and 
accordingly  at  daybreak  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  Min6n's  cavalry  brigade  ot,  say,  1200  men,  magnified  in 
their  opinion  —  doubtless  by  the  fog  —  to  3000.  The  Mexican 
general  was,  however,  a  most  accomplished  and  elegant  gentle- 
man, and  he  at  once  relieved  their  embarrassment  by  taking 
them  under  his  fuU  —  indeed,  close  —  protection.* 

Not  aware  of  this  comforting  fact.  Brigadier  General  Lane  ' 
detached  eighteen  men  jmder  Captain  Heady  of  the  Kentudof 
cavalry,  two  days  later,  to  look  up  their  comrades.  These 
men  found  liquor  at  a  ranch  and  perhaps  —  as  a  letter  horn 
Saltillo  stated  —  a  fandango,  too.  Firmly  persuaded  that 
joy  should  be  unconfined,  they  "got  drunk,"  and  so  without 
using  up  a  grain  of  powder  they  ascertained  by  ocular  proof 
the  fate  of  the  other  detachments.  Apparently  there  was 
some  ground  for  Wool's  remark  that  the  volunteers,  though 
now  almost  eight  months  old  in  the  service,  could  not  easily 
be  made  to  obey  instructions  on  such  duty.  Indeed,  even 
after  Borland's  mishap  and  in  spite  of  strict  orders,  two  out- 
posts now  went  to  sleep  without  a  picket  or  a  sentry,* 

To  be  sure,  the  men  were  ready  enough  to  fight.  "Why 
we  have  no  more  fear  of  a  Mexican  than  if  they  were  [prairie] 
Wolves,"  wrote  a  soldier.  Wool's  men  felt  particularly  keen. 
On  the  way  from  La  Vaca  to  San  Antonio  '  they  had  passed 
B  spot  where  about  400  Texans  had  been  massacred  by  Santa 
Anna's  order  in  1836.  A  fire  had  lighted  up  their  faces  that 
meant,  "No  mercy,"  said  one  of  them;  and  exhausted  though 
they  were  after  their  wonderful  march  from  Pan-as,  they  felt 
very  much  dissatisfied  on  reaching  the  front,  "  there  being  no 
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prospect  of  a  fight."  But  the  recent  disasters  had  made  it 
seem  as  if  the  mountains  were  fuU  of  the  enemy,  and  one  oi 
Gaines's  men,  who  contrived  to  escape,  brought  fearfu]  tales. 
Even  those  Americans  who  did  not  care  to  do  picket  duty 
felt  little  desire  to  wake  up  some  foggy  morning  as  prisoners. 
Signs  of  a  panicky  feeling  could  be  observed,  and  Wool  found 
it  necessary  to  invoke  Taylor's  aid,* 

The  General's  position  in  his  army  was  now  extraordinary. 
To  the  troops,  while  they  gloried  in  his  courage,  his  achieve- 
ments had  seemed  at  the  time  commonplace  enough;  but 
sentiment  at  home  as  exhibited  in  the  newspapers  —  reacting 
from  painful  anxiety,  indulging  in  the  common  taste  for  exag- 
geration, and  instinctively  demanding  a  national  figure  for 
this  national  crias  —  had  not  only  done  justice  to  his  great 
qualities,  but,  partly  in  order  to  explain  victories  clearly  marked 
with  errors,  made  him  out  a  genius  and  worker  of  miracles ; 
»nd  all  this  laudation,  read  by  the  army,  created  an  impression 
which  both  duty  and  interest  forbade  the  more  discriminating 
to  impair.* 

The  General,  moreovo',  though  nursing  the  mammoth 
conceit  that  he  was  qualified  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  careful  to  spare  the  self-love  of  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him ;  and  while  no  one  could  enter  Scott's  presence 
without  feeling  himself  before  a  superior  man  aware  of  his 
superiority,  probably  most  of  Taylor's  visitors  had  an  agreeable 
sense  of  excelling  him  in  personal  appearance,  dress,  education 
and  talents,  and  enjoyed  also  a  flattering  conviction  of  their 
insight,  because  they  reci^nized  that  he  possessed  high  merits 
after  all.  How  the  soldiers,  oppressed  by  the  lordliness  <^ 
iQ&ny  generals,  adored  his  plainness  we  have  seen.  They  fett 
they  could  bow  down  to  such  a  man  without  losing  self-respect^ 
since  the  obeisance  was  due  to  their  own  choice,  not  his  demand ; 
and  when  he  welcomed  one  to  his  unguarded  tent  and  talked 
with  him  about  home  and  friends,  or  shook  a  delinquent  by 
the  two  ears  with  a  kindly  warning  not  to  do  so  again,  he  estab- 
lished a  positive  dominion  over  their  minds  and  hearts.  It 
has  been  said  that  no  woman  loves  a  man  unless  she  can  despise 
him  for  something,  and  the  saying  may  be  extended  to  the  r^ 
of  humanity.  Taylor  had  thus  a  double  hold  on  his  troops. 
His  black  body-servant  referred  to  him  as  "De  ole  hoss," 
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but  would  have  died  for  him ;  and  while  the  army  would  prob- 
ably have  expressed  itself  about  him  as  lightly  as  did  the  street 
urchins  of  Philadelphia : 

"Old  Zack's  at  Monterey, 
Bring  out  your  Santa  Aaner ; 
For  evray  time  we  rwse  a  gun, 
Down  goes  a  Mexicanner ; " 

yet  in  reality  he  was  now  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers 
generally  as  a  father,  a  hero  and  almost  a  fetich.* 

Invoked  by  Wool,  then,  Taylor  —  instead  of  drawing  him 
back,  as  the  government  wished  —  appeared  at  Saltillo  on  the 
first  or  second  of  February  with  about  700  men,  and  proceeded 
to  occupy  the  advanced  position  already  mentioned.  Believ- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  that  a  lack  of  water  on  the  road  from  San 
Luis  would  prevent  any  strong  body  of  Mexicans  from  coming 
north  at  that  sfeason,  and  hearing  that  a  great  part  of  Sant& 
Anna's  troops  had  gone  toward  Vera  Cruz,  he  scouted  alarms ; 
and  in  addition  to  his  other  grounds  for  pushing  forward,  he 
thought  so  doing  would  tend  to  restore  confidence  among  the 
troops  and  the  people  of  SaltiUo.  Moreover,  although  he  had 
ridiculed  Scott's  intimation  tha  the  might  be  able  to  manoeuvre 
toward  San  Luis  in  the  early  spring,  he  was  now  planning 
to  do  so.* 

Scrambling  out  of  SaltUlo  by  the  southern  route,  which  makes 
a  short  but  sharp  ascent  as  it  leaves  the  town,  Taylor  found 
himself  on  a  rather  smooth  plateau  elevated  nearly  or  quite 
6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  after  a  ride  of  about  five  miles 
discovered  on  the  left,  near  the  road,  four  or  five  mean  adobe 
buildings,  headquarters  of  the  Buena  Vista  ranch,  where 
Wool's  command  had  recently  been  in  camp.  The  southern 
outlook  from  this  point  was  desolate  but  noble.  On  both  sides 
rose  higji,  barren  mountains.  Those  on  the  west,  formed  of 
many  rather  thin  horizontal  slabs  of  rock,  slightly  concave 
toward  the  sky  and  separated  by  thicker  deposits  of  a  softer 
material  eroded  at  the  edges,  formed  reddish,  flat-topped 
pyramids  like  the  pictured  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon; 
while  those  on  the  other  hand  were  a  true  sierra,  a  line  of 
saw-tooth  peaks  buttressed  with  sharp  spurs.  Descending 
easily  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  General  came  to  a  narrow 
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place  called  by  Mexicans  La  Angostitra  {The  Narrowg),  aod 
then  traversed  lengthwise  for  a  distance  of  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  the  approximately  north-and-south  valley  of  Bueoa 
Vista.  At  the  end  of  this  came  the  windy,  dusty  farm  of  La 
Encantada,  where  Butler  had  stationed  Wool  for  a  time; 
and  then  began  the  smiling  valley  of  Agua  Nueva,  n^ich 
broadened  gradually  for  about  seven  miles,  and  ended  at  the 
fann  or  hacienda  of  that  name.  Tbis  lay  near  the  mountain 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  a  wide  plain,  generously  supplied  by 
nature  with  fuel  and  water.* 

Here  Taylor  pitcher!  his  tent  on  the  fifth,  and  by  the  foui^ 
teenth  substantially  all  the  troops  were  on  the  spot  — -  about 
650  camping  with  him  and  some  4000  lying  with  Wool  a  mile 
or  so  away,  llie  General  ordered  no  scouting,  and  took  about 
the  same  precautions  against  surprise  that  Gaines  and  Borland 
had  taken.  On  the  ground  that  spies  could  not  be  kept  out, 
he  let  the  Mexicans  come  and  go  with  perfect  freedom.  The 
engineers,  reconnoitring  on  their  own  responsibility,  concluded 
that  the  mountains  were  "passable  in  every  direction"  by 
routes  familiar  to  the  enemy  but  of  course  blind  to  the  invader.* 
Parallel  roads  lay  beyond  the  bights  on  each  ^de.  Yet  here 
Taylor  decided  that  he  would  meet  the  enemy,  should  they  care 
to  attack  him  ;*  and  he  said  to  the  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune;  "Let  them  come;  damned  if  they  don't  go 
back  a  good  deal  faster  than  they  came."  In  reality  the  troops 
had  more  reason  than  ever  to  feel  alarmed;  but  Dagon  was 
again  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  stood  like  mountains. 
Taylor  might  be  old  and  slow  and  inefficient,  and  he  might 
know  little  about  the  art  of  war,  but  he  could  stiffen  the  courage 
of  soldiers.  "Every  man  feels  that  the  honor  of  his  country' 
is  now  placed  in  his  hands,"  wrote  Lieutenant  Posey  on  the 
nineteenth.* 

This  takes  us  back  to  Santa  Anna,  who  left  the  city  of  Mexico 
for  the  north  on  September  28.  When  his  carriage  had  rolled 
on  for  about  thirty  miles,  he  received  word  that  Monterey 
had  fallen,  and  the  news  occasioned  many  bitter  reflections; 
but  there  were  enough  other  matters  to  divert  his  thoughts. 
He  understood  well  the  superior  strength  of  the  United  States; 
but  from  Mackenzie's  mission  and  the  conviction  that  war 
expenses  would  be  extremely  unpopular  in  this  country,  he 
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doubtless  felt  sure  that  we  earnestly  desired  peace.  It  was 
therefore  clear  to  huD  that  his  problem  was  to  gain  one  victory. 
This  would  so  discourage  us,  he  seems  to  have  calculated,  that 
be  could  end  the  war  on  fairly  satisfactory  termsJ 

To  gain  this  victory,  it  seemed  only  necessary  to  gathw 
large  forces,  bar  the  road  from  the  north  with  fortifications, 
make  no  defence  of  outlying  sections,  worry  the  Americans 
perhaps  with  feints  and  forays,  await  and  repulse  them  should 
they  advance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  winter  season,  should 
they  not,  fall  upon  some  fraction  of  their  army  with  full  power. 
One  difficulty  in  this  programme  was  the  general  hatred  which 
he  must  have  known  the  northern  provinces  entertained  for 
him,  because  his  policy  had  always  sacrificed  their  interests; 
and  he  thought  it  wise  to  despatch  a  proclamation  to  San  Luis 
Potosf,  calling  upon  the  people  to  see  in  him  only  e  Mexican 
soldier  fighting  for  the  common  country.  The  appeal  was 
effectual.  A  committee  met  him  about  a  dozen  miles  from 
the  city,  and  on  October  8  he  entered  a  town  decorated  with 
tapestries  and  pots  of  flowers,  and  resounding  with  salvos  of 
artillery,  peals  of  bells  and  enthusiastic  vivas  from  the  entire 
population.^ 

A  number  of  circumstances  occurring  now  and  later  appeared 
favorable.  The  government  engaged  that  he  should  have  an 
adequate  remittance  of  funds  every  month,  and  instructed 
the  heads  of  seven  states  to  supply  bis  general  wants.  A 
medal  was  promised  to  all  taking  part  in  the  campaign.  The 
National  Guards,  now  ordered  to  obey  the  central  instead  of 
the  state  authorities,  apparently  came  within  his  reach.  The 
fight  at  Monterey  was  pictured  as  creditable  to  Mexican  arms 
and  costly  to  the  enemy.  Every  life  sacrificed  there  on  the 
altar  of  nationality,  proclaimed  the  government,  called  to 
heaven  for  vengeance,  and  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the 
insolent  invaders  proved  how  they  would  trample  on  the 
whole  country,  if  they  could.^ 

Once  more  our  wicked  administration  and  its  horde  of 
"adventurers"  wgre  denounced  in  the  good  old  blood-curdling 
style,  and  once  more  the  forays  of  the  savage  Indians  were  laid 
to  our  charge.  Detestable  wretches  like  the  Americans  could 
not  wage  war  long-  Their  beloved  money-bags  were  already 
feeling   pinched.   Volunteers   did   not   flock   to   the   banner. 
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Noble  orators  like  Webster  were  enlightening  the  better  people. 
The  slavery  question  could  not  fail  to  paralyze  the  country. 
Already  the  elections  had  turned  against  the  administration, 
and  signs  of  a  revolution  could  be  seen.  European  countries 
were  certainly  preparing  to  interfere.  Merely  by  muting, 
the  Mexicans  could  "  tear  from  the  invader's  flag  the  symbol 
of  Texas,"  and  at  last  —  so  it  was  declared  —  union  had 
actually  been  achieved.  On  all  sides  patriotism  had  burst 
into  flame.  The  nation  was  rising.  It  would  take  account 
of  every  injury,  great  or  small,  inflicted  by  the  barbarians 
of  the  north,  and  the  day  of  settlement  would  soon  arrive. 
In  this  fashion  talked  the  government,  the  orators  and  the 
newspapers;  and  many  observers  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  believed  the  overdue  national  movement  had  now 
begun.' 

But  this  radiant  picture  was  only  paint-deep.  Don  SimpUeio, 
the  satiric  weekly,  announced :  It  is  proposed  that  all  give, 
that  all  lend,  that  all  rise,  that  all  go  to  the  field;  but  "few 
give,  few  lend,  few  get  in  motion,  few  take  up  arms."  The 
states,  restored  to  a  measure  of  sovereignty  by  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  system,  became  conscious  of  their  powers.  Du- 
rango  would  not  help,  because  threatened  by  the  Indians, 
and  even  denounced  the  Hero  of  Tampico.  Michoac&n  held 
aloof  because  Ocampo,  her  brilliant  governor,  who  could  voice 
his  opinions  in  five  languages,  hated  Santa  Anna  even  more 
than  he  did  the  Americans.  The  great  state  of  Jalisco  promised 
much  and  did  little;  and  Zacatecas,  which  Santa  Anna  had 
crushed  and  robbed  in  1835  because  it  dared  to  oppose  his 
ambition,^  not  only  withheld  all  aid,  but  attempted  to  forin 
a  combination  of  states  against  him.  A  multitude  of  officials 
preferred  the  triumph  of  a  foreign  invader  to  that  of  a  native 
tyrant,  and  their  constituents  endorsed  their  course.^ 

The  decree  taking  the  National  Guards  from  state  control 
had  to  he  substantially  qualified.  Members  of  that  organi- 
zation could  not  be  impressed.  The  law  pardoning  —  that  is 
to  say,  authorizing  —  desertion  from  the  regular  army  was 
extended  for  three  months.  A  secret  society  called  The  Red 
Comet,  which  sprang  up  among  the  military  men  at  San  Luis, 
took  for  motto,  "  Nobody  is  bound  to  obey  one  that  has  no 
right  to  command,"  and  annoyed  the  Qeneral  constantly. 
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Requena,  one  of  the  beat  qualified  oflBcers,  who  entertained 
little  respect  for  the  Liberator's  professional  ability  or  plans, 
made  so  much  trouble  that  he  was  sent  away;  and  General 
Valencia,  a  member  of  the  Red  Comet  society,  who  had  been 
refused  permission  to  attack  the  Americans  at  Victoria  and 
was  believed  now  to  covet  Santa  Anna's  place,  openly  defied 
the  comniander-in-«hief  and  left  the  army.' 

Still  more  serious  were  financial  diificulties,  for  the  Executive 
did  not  supply  the  promised  funds.  The  reason  was  obvious. 
"Our  treasury  is  as  poor  in  money  as  it  is  rich  in  obligations," 
explained  the  minister.  Santa  Anna  did  not  spare  the  govern- 
ment, however.  "I  do  not  consider  myself  nor  should  I  be 
considered  by  the  gentlemen  wfao  compose  the  provisional 
administration  of  the  Country  as  a  mere  General,  commanding 
a  corps  of  the  army,  but  as  the  one  leader  of  the  Nation,  to 
whom  the  direction  of  its  destinies  has  been  entrusted,"  he 
wrote ;  and  in  this  tone  fae  conducted  the  financial  correspon- 
dence —  demanding,  reproaching,  protesting,  threatening ;  yet 
the  needful  remittances  did  not  arrive.  Popular  support  was 
equally  unfruitful,  "Santa  Anna  lacks  three  things  —  to 
wit,  money,  money  and  money,"  announced  Don  Simplicio; 
"Very  well,  let  us  have  a  public  meeting.  What  is  the  result? 
Nothing."  But  somehow,  through  remittances  from  the  capital 
and  the  states,  forced  loans,  arbitrary  seizures  and  the  use  of 
his  personal  credit,  the  General  worried  along,  and  built  up  an 
army  of  some  25,000  men.*  Extensive  shops  were  established 
for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  the  repair  of  arms ;  and 
energetic  measures  were  taken  to  provide  muskets,  ammunition 
and  cannon.' 

Santa  Anna's  operations  were  not,  however,  entirely  sagacious. 
As  was  usual  in  Mexican  armies,  number  outweighed  quality.  . 
Consistit^  mostly  of  impressed  men  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  criminals,  the  troops  were  unreliable.  They  were 
drilled  in  no  larger  bodies  than  brigades ;  many  had  no  practice 
in  firing;  and  most  of  them  were  very  imperfectly  disciplined. 
The  artillery  did  no  manoeuvring.  There  was  no  school  for 
officers.  Persons  of  a  notoriously  bad  reputation  as  soldiers 
occupied  high  posts.  Santa  Anna  showed  marked  favoritism 
toward  certain  regiments  and  certain  men.  Never  visiting 
the  drill-ground,  he  could  not  estimate  the  relative  qualities 
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of  the  various  corps,  and  he  was  too  much  engrossed  in  politics 
and  personal  interests  to  concentrate  his  attention  upon  the 
work  in  hand.  Alt  of  the  generals  who  tried  to  do  their  duty 
gave  too  much  time  to  the  details,  and  studied  the  plans  of 
campaign  too  little.  What  was  hardly  less  important,  Santa 
Anna,  instead  of  instructing  the  troops  regarding  the  national 
issues  at  stake,  talked  much  about  the  booty  to  be  stripped 
from  the  Americans,  and  in  particular  about  an  alleged  blue 
wagon  containing  their  military  chest.  Still,  the  army  took 
shape,  and  the  General  looked  hopefully  toward  spring.' 

But  now  came  one  of  those  whirls  of  fortune  that  always 
hover  about  leaders  of  dubious  antecedents.  November  26 
an  influential  newspaper  of  the  capital,  El  Repi^licano,  copied 
from  the  New  York  Herald  a  letter  of  September  22,  written 
from  Mexico  City,  which  stated  that  Santa  Anna,  acting  in 
collusion  with  the  United  States,  would  abandon  the  invaded 
provinces,  resist  the  enemy  feebly,  satisfy  the  nation  of  its 
impotence,  bring  about  a  peace  agreeable  to  the  United  States, 
and  become  the  dictator  of  Mexico.*  Already  there  had  been 
suspicions,  and  now  they  crystallized  instantly  round  this 
definite  accusation.  Why  had  the  Americans  allowed  the 
ablest  citizen  of  Mexico  to  pass  through  their  fleet  ?  Why  had 
Tampico  and  Saltillo  been  evacuated  ?  Why  had  not  the  passes 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  been  fortified  f  And  why  had  Valencia 
been  forbidden  to  attack  the  enemy  at  Victoria  ?  The  govern- 
ment denounced  the  story  as  a  scheme  to  create  discord  and 
break  down  the  national  champion.  Santa  Anna  does  not  need 
to  become  a  traitor  in  order  to  be  the  first  Mexican,  it  was 
said.  Had  he  made  such  a  bargain,  the  United  States  would 
have  kept  it  secret  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  do  his 
work.  Has  he  not  shed  his  blood  for  the  country?  Has  lie 
not  recently  declined  the  supreme  power?  The  defence  was 
plausible,  but  the  facts  looked  more  titan  plausible.*" 

And  the  situation  had  other  aspects,  too.  As  Governor 
Olagufbel  of  Mexico  state  informed  Santa  Anna,  more  things 
were  said  against  him  than  even  a  long  letter  could  specify. 
San  Luis  was  described  as  changing  under  his  influence  into  a 
new  Capua,  where  he  was  wasting  the  funds  of  the  country 
on  his  vices  —  not  only  gambling,  but  inducing  the  officers  to 
gamble  with  him.    His  political  attitude  was  viewed  with 
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distrust,  and  familiar  signs  indicating  sn  intention  to  overthrow 
the  government  were  believed  to  be  discernible.  Even  the 
correspondent  of.  the  London  Timet  described  his  policy  as 
"dark  and  tortuous,"  and  the  British  minister  deemed  it  an 
"enigma."  Many  said  his  troops  were  more  dangerous  to 
Mexico  than  to  the  United  States.  The  wide  extent  of  his 
military  jurisdiction  was  described  in  the  press  as  alarming. 
By  January  each  day  brought  fresh  rumors  of  an  approaching 
dictatorship.  Olaguibel's  letter  spoke  the  word  frankly.  Then 
came  news  that  the  troops  at  Mazatl£n  had  pronounced  for 
it,  and  Santa  Anna's  repudiation  of  their  course  only  convinced 
the  public  that  he  preferred  to  wait  for  a  time.'" 

The  military  phase  of  the  situation  gave  equal  offence. 
"Where  now,"  it  was  demanded,  "are  those  great  generals 
of  ours,  who  —  covered  with  ribbons  and  crosses  from  the 
crown  of  the  bead  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  —  insulted  with  their 
luxuriant  splendor  the  misery  of  the  people?"  "Predictions 
for  1847,"  announced  /)(m  Simplmo:  "The  officers  of  our 
army  will  be  divided  into  fugacious  and  permanent;"  and 
the  same  journalistic  scorpion  asked  why  the  commander- 
in-chief  did  not,  while  calling  for  money,  "eliminate  the  super- 
fluous, useless,  burdensome,  incapable  and  cowardly."  At 
the  beginning  of  December  Salas  had  promised  with  a  flourish 
that  Santa  Anna  would  "very  soon"  meet  the  odious  Yankee, 
and  before  loi^  the  people  were  inquiring  why  he  did 
not.  "We  are  invaded,  time  presses,  and  what  has  Santa 
Anna  done?"  demanded  a  pamphleteer;  "Ah,  the  silly  fellow 
is  waiting  for  the  Americans  to  come  and  hunt  him  up."  At 
the  General's  demand,  three  newspapers  were  established  to 
defend  him;  but  the  scorpion  disposed  of  them  all  with  one 
sting:    "Napoleon  answered  his  detractors  with  victories."'" 

Under  these  attacks  the  army  shivered  with  rage  and  morti- 
fication from  top  to  bottom.  The  soldiers  deserted  in  astonish- 
ing numbers.  The  officers  and  their  infuriated  commander 
felt  they  must  either  do  something  or  sink  to  perdition  in  a 
burning  lake  of  distrust,  hatred  and  contempt ;  and  therefore 
Santa  Anna  decided  precipitately  to  hurl  himself  against  the 
Americans^!  Scott's  intercepted  letter  of  January  3,  which 
probably  found  its  way  to  the  Mexican  headquarters,  showed 
how  Taylor's  army  had  been  depleted,  and  Taylor's  volunteers, 
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it  was  believed  by  Santa  Anna,  would  hardly  resist  a  sio^ 
onslaught;  while  their  inferiority  in  numbers,  their  distance 
from  heavy  reinforcements,  their  scattered  condition,  and 
their  isolation  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  people  were  other  factors 
offsetting  the  great  difBculty  of  crossing  deserts  to  reach  them.''* 

January  23  Santa  Anna  ordered  the  mint  of  San  Luis  to  work 
night  and  day  on  ninety-eight  bars  of  silver  forcibly  appro- 
priated by  him.  A  few  days  later,  after  issuing  a  manifesto 
in  self-defence,  he  addressed  the  army  in  eloquent  language, 
pointing  out  the  hardships,  the  plunder  and  the  glory  that 
awaited  it.  On  the  twenty-eighth,  to  the  plaintive  strains 
of  a  popular  air  called  the  Adios,  the  troops  began  to  leave 
the  dust-brown  city.  The  rear  guard  set  out  three  days  later; 
and  on  February  2  headquarters  moved  .^^  Only  useless 
remnants  of  the  army  stayed  behind ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
a  great  number  of  adventurers  of  both  sexes,  drawn  forward 
by  various  motives  but  especially  by  the  prospect  of  booty, 
accompanied  the  march." 

For  about  thirty  miles  the  route  lay  through  a  cultivated 
region ;  but  after  it  bade  farewell  to  the  heavy  old  Spanish 
church  that  crowned  the  hili  of  Las  Bocas,  the  country  became 
sterile,  and  between  mountains  now  lumpy,  now  conical, 
usually  rich  in  silver  and  always  poor  in  vegetation,  each 
division  rolled  on  in  a  billowy  cloud  of  dust,  at  one  time  chilled 
with  icy  blasts,  and  at  another  melting  under  an  insupportable 
sun ;  cheered  only  by  the  prickly  cactus,  the  crooked  mesquite 
and  an  occasional  group  of  dwarfish  palms.  Reckless  from 
fatigue  and  unaccustomed  to  such  a  burden,  the  soldiers 
threw  away  thousands  of  sacks  containing  food." 

To  Matehuala  the  distance  was  about  140  miles,  and  beyond 
that  point  lay  a  broad  flinty  desert.  Here  provisions  and  good 
water  began  to  fail ;  and  many,  though  well  enough  supplied 
with  the  poor  meat  and  water  that  now  composed  the  rations, 
grew  sick  and  weak.'^  Weather  of  unusual  severity  set  In, 
For  several  days  a  storm  of  snow  or  chilling  rain  buffeted  the 
struggling  troops ;  and  at  night,  destitute  of  all  shelter,  they 
could  only  huddle  and  shiver  at  a  few  small  fires.  Many  died 
from  exposure,  and  a  great  number,  though  expressly  warned 
that  death  would  be  the  punishment,  rbked  all  the  chances 
of  deserting.    But  the  army  as  a  whole  pressed  forward,  and 
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on  February  17-21  arrived  at  La  Encamaci'^ii,  nearly  200 
miles  from  San  Luis.'*  Several  thousand  men  had  been  lost 
from  death,  sickness  or  desertion  on  the  way.  Others  had  been 
detached  at  various  points,  and  Min6n  bad  now  placed  himself 
at  Fotosf  hacienda  behind  the  mountains  on  Taylor's  left; 
but  on  February  19  the  figures  for  the  army  were  15,142  officers 
and  men'* — in  general  the  strongest 
and  most  determined  that  had  set 
out  —  and  a  brilliant  review,  held 
the  next  day,  showed  no  lack  of 
confidence  uid  enthusiasm.  A 
triumph  was  considered  certain.*^ 

Santa  Anoa  had  supposed  that  a 
part  of  the  American  army  occu- 
pied La  Vaqueria,  some  eight  or 
ten  miles  west  of  Taylor's  actual 
position,  and  his  intention  had  been 
to  surprise  it ;  but  by  February  1 1 
he  teamed  that  all  had  concentrated 
at  Agua  Nueva.  He  now  had  the 
choice  of  three  routes.  One  was 
the  direct  road  to  that  point;  the 
second  would  have  taken  him  via 
La  Hedionda  to  the  rear  of  Buena 
Vista;  and  the  third  ran  by  the 
way  of  La  Vaqueria  to  the  north  of 
Agua  Nueva."  Santa  Anna  desired, 
he  said  later,  to  pursue  one  of  the 
lateral  routes,  and  place  himself 
between  Taylor  and  Saltillo;  but 
both  of  these  routes  were  said  to 
be  circuitous,  difficult  if  not  im- 
practicable for  artillery,  and  perhaps 

inadequately  supplied  with  water  and  provisions.  He  decided 
therefore  to  surprise  Agua  Nueva,  believing  that  should  his 
forces  be  seen,  they  would  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  Miiidn's 
brigade,'^ 

That  general  was  ordered  to  proceed  ma  La  Hedionda  to  the 
American  rear,  and  a  little  after  noon  on  February  21  —  every 
soldier  having  been  ordered  to  drink  his  fill,  carry  all  the  water 
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he  could,  and  take  rations  for  the  next  two  days  —  SantA 
Anna  advanced.  Agua  Nueva  was  only  some  thirty-five  miles 
away,  and  he  expected  to  overwhelm  it  early  the  next  monung. 
The  march  continued  well  into  the  night.  At  Camero  Pass, 
five  or  six  miles  from  Taylor,  the  troops  lay  down  by  columns 
as  they  arrived  —  the  cavalry  still  holding  their  reins.    It 


was  too  cold  for  sleep,  but  they  rested ;  and  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing they  rose  in  the  deepest  possible  silence,  and  resumed  their 
march.'' 

The  Americans  had  at  last  awakened,  however.  By  February 
19  Santa  Anna  was  expected  "  hourly,"  wrote  Lieutenant  Posey, 
and  the  next  day  Major  McCulloch  with  his  party  of  Texan 
scouts  was  despatched  in  the  directiim  of  La  Encamacidn, 
while  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  May  with  about  400  dragoons 
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and  some  field  pieces  proceeded  toward  La  Hedionda."  The 
latter  saw  a  cloud  of  du3t  in  the  direction  of  Potosf,  fell  in  with 
a  Mexican  deserter"  —  who  said  Min6n  was  near  and  Senta 
Anna  at  La  Encamaci6n  —  and  reported  at  Agua  Nueva 
before  sunrise,  February  21.  At  first  his  party  were  taken  for 
Mexicans;  and  when  the  alarm  subsided,  it  was  followed  by 
a  solemn  stillness,  amidst  which  groups  of  officers  could  be 
seen  talking  eagerly  in  low  tones  with  mysterious  gestures." 

Suddenly  at  about  noon  a  solitary  horseman  on  a  jaded 
steed  came  down  from  the  mountain,  and  made  straight  for 
the  General's  tent,  brining  word  that  a  great  Mexican  army  had 
been  seen  at  La  £ncarnaci6n.  The  combination  of  this  report 
and  May's  was  understood  to  mean  that  Santa.  Anna  intended 
to  turn  Agua  Nueva,  and  before  two  o'clock  the  Americans 
took  ffight  —  that  is  the  polite  phrase  —  for  Buena  Vista.*" 
Colonel  Yell  with  his  mounted  Arkansas  regiment  was  left 
behind  to  guard  the  stores,  should  Santa  Anna  permit  this, 
until  they  could  be  removed ;  **  the  Second  Kentucky  and  some 
guns  were  detached  at  La  Encantada  to  support  him ;  and  the 
First  Illinob  under  Colonel  Hardin  was  posted  at  La  Angostura. 
About  midnight  Yell's  pickets  at  Camero  Pass  were  driven  in. 
Upon  this,  filing  the  buildings  and  the  last  <A  the  stores,  and 
abandoning  some  wagons,  the  troops  hurried  off,  lighted  on 
their  way  by  roaring  flames  that  filled  the  air  with  piles  of 
lurid  smoke  and  the  mountains  with  fantastic  shadows;  and 
by  morning  all  except  Hardin's  command  and  the  advanced 
pickets  were  at  Buena  Vista.  Taylor,  meanwhile,  entrusting 
to  Wool  the  disposition  of  the  troops,  marched  with  a  strong 
'  escort  of  the  three  arms  for  Saltillo,  to  provide  at  this  late  day 
for  the  defence  of  that  city  against  Minon.*' 
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Eablt  the  next  morning  (February  22)  Santa  Anna,  hurrying 
down  from  Carnero  Pass,  teamed  that  Agua  Nueva  had  been 
evacuated,  but  on  arriving  there  he  discovered  signs,  as  he 
justly  believed,  of  a  precipitate  flight.  Mifion,  he  thought, 
was  already  between  Buena  Vista  and  Saltillo,  in  a  position 
to  hinder  the  American  retreat ;  the  state  of  the  Mexican 
supplies,  in  his  opinion,  did  not  allow  time  for  strategic  opera- 
tions; and  therefore,  hardly  permitting  the  troops  to  drink,' 
he  dashed  ahead  with  some  2500  horse  and  a  few  light  battalions 
of  infantry,  swept  away  the  American  pickets  at  La  Encaotada, 
and  thundered  on  down  the  valley.^ 

By  this  time  Wool  knew  the  enemy  were  at  hand ;  the  long 
roll  sounded ;  the  soldiers  leaped  to  their  work ;  the  camp  was 
cleared ;  and  a  section  of  Captain  Washington's  battery 
hurried  down  the  slope  toward  La  Angostura.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful morning;  the  mountains  on  the  east  flung  long  shadows 
across  the  valley;  a  gentle  breeze  languidly  stirred  the  flags. 
What  was  more  to  the  point,  this  was  the  twenty-second  of 
February.  The  bands  struck  up  Hail  Columbia.  The  watch- 
word, "Honor  of  Washington,"  passed  among  the  men;  and 
they  shouted  for  joy  to  see  the  great  cloud  of  dust,  full  of 
galloping  Mexicans,  approach.  None  the  less  they  were  un- 
prepared for  combat.  Had  Santa  Anna  risked  a  daring  charge, 
be  would  probably  have  triumphed  in  short  order.^ 

But  he  found  the  American  position  and  the  guns  at  La 
Angostura  impressive.  His  bugler  sounded  "Haiti"  just 
beyond  range ;  and  after  reconnoitring  a  long  time  he  decided 
to  wait  for  infantry.  In  fact  there  seemed  to  be  danger  that 
his  van  might  be  attacked  and  overpowered ;   and  hence  at 
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about  eleven  o'clock  be  sent  Dr.  Vanderlinden,  bis  chief  medical 
officer,  to  General  Taylor,  wbo  bad  now  returned  from  Saltillo, 
with  a  note  inviting  bim,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  now  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  20,000  Mexicaas,  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
and  probably  with  secret  instructions  to  amuse  the  American 
commander  as  long  as  possible.*  Very  likely,  as  he  intimated 
later,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  retire  from  what  he  called 
a  Pass  of  Thermopylfe,  and  operate  strategically;  but  the 
American  retreat  had  in  effect  lured  him  on,  his  provisions  were 
scant,  and  at  this  point  therefore  the  issue  had  to  be  decided 
at  once.* 

With  good  reason  Santa  Anna  disliked  the  field  of  battle 
selected  by  Wool,'  for  it  strongly  favored  the  defence.  Run- 
ning north  along  the  western  side  of  the  road  there  was  a  creek, 
which  had  excavated  near  La  Angostura  an  amazing  network 
of  gullies  with  almost  vertical  banks  twenty  feet  or  so  high, 
that  practically  vetoed  the  passage  of  troops;  and  west  of 
this  obstruction  the  ground  rose  more  and  more  steeply  until 
it  became  a  line  of  high  hills,  parallel  to  the  creek,  which  re- 
sembled a  huge  wave  ready  to  break.  On  the  other  side, 
between  the  road  and  the  sierra,  there  was  a  space  varying 
from  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  and  this  was 
roughly  divided  by  two  east-and-west  ravines  —  the  more 
northern  of  which  may  be  called  the  long  and  the  more  south- 
ern the  broad  ravine  —  into  three  parts :  the  north  field,  as  we 
may  name  it,  extending  to  Buena  Vista,  the  middle  field  or  pla- 
teau, and  the  south  field  extending  to  La  Encantada.* 

Of  these  divisions  the  plateau  was  the  most  distinctive. 
Along  the  base  of  the  sierra  there  were  two  or  three  benches, 
presumably  made  of  debris  from  the  mountain;  and  lighter 
debris  had  been  washed  almost  down  to  the  road,  forming  a 
stony  plain  seamed  by  a  number  of  minor  ravines  —  torrents 
during  the  rainy  season  —  which  grew  deeper  as  they  pro- 
gressed, until  at  the  western  edge  of  the  plateau  they  descended 
to  the  floor  of  the  valley  as  ragged  gulches,  leaving  between 
them  several  tongues  or  spurs,  extremely  steep  and  about 
forty  or  fifty  feet  bi^.  The  longest,  highest  and  bluntest 
of  the  spurs,  which  may  be  called  the  first  of  them,  was  at 
Ijl  Angostura;  and  a  space  of  only  some  forty  feet,  through 
which  passed  the  road,  intervened  between  its  point  and  the 
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network  of  gullies.  The  plateau,  some  400  yards  wide,  north- 
and-south,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  had  perhapa  twice 
that  width  at  the  opposite  end,  toward  which  it  very  gradually 
sloped.  Both  of  the  two  main  ravines,  the  long  and  the  broad, 
were  extremely  difficult  for  cavalry  and  still  more  difficult 
for  artillery.  Obviously  in  such  a  spot  large  numbers  —  and 
e8i>ecially  large  numbers  of  horse  —  lost  a  great  percentage 
of  their  value.* 

Hie  centre  of  the  American  position  was  the  first  spur,  on 
which  Hardin's  men  threw  up  a  slight  breastwork  during  the 
night,  with  Captain  Washington's  battery  on  the  road  below, 
protected  now  with  a  ditch  and  a  parapet,  that  ran  from  the 
gullies  nearly  to  the  spur;*  and  at  this  point,  or  in  reserve 
just  north  of  it.  Wool  gathered  most  of  the  Americans,  who 
numbered  4759  officers  and  men,  placing  near  the  mountain 
under  Colonel  Marshall  the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  horse 
and  Major  Gorman's  rifle  battalion  (four  companies)  of  the 
Indiana  foot.'  Over  against  these  forces,  the  principal  body 
of  the  Mexicans  formed  two  lines  with  heavy  reserves  behind 
them  and  cavalry  in  the  rear,  while  Mexican  artillery  was 
planted  on  the  road  and  also  on  the  high  ground  east  of  it ; 
and  Minfin's  brigade,  the  duty  of  which  was  to  cut  off  the 
American  retreat,  showed  itself  early  in  the  day  at  the  rear  of 
Buena  Vista.'  On  each  side  the  engineers  reconnoitred 
actively,  and  both  Taylor  and  Wool  visited  and  addressed 
the  various  American  corps.* 

Apparently  there,  was  an  opportunity  to  outflank  our  left, 
and  without  waiting  for  all  his  tired  troops  to  come  up,  Santa 
Anna  despatched  Ampudia  with  a  considerable  force  of  light 
infantry,  well  supported,  to  seize  a  promising  bench  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountaid.  To  defeat  this  movement  the  Ameri- 
cans attempted  to  occupy  the  point  first,  but  they  blundered 
and  failed.  Colonel  Marshall  then  had  a  part  of  his  force 
ascend  a  spur  of  the  mountain  which  joined  near  the  summit 
a  spur  leading  down  to  the  Mexican  position,  hoping  in  this 
way  to  outflank  the  enemy ;  but  the  Mexicans,  who  were 
gradually  reinforced,  adopted  the  same  tactics.' 

At  about  three  o'clock  a  shell  from  a  Mexican  howitzer 
planted  on  the  road  gave  the  signal  for  combat ;  and  the  troops 
on  the  mountain  opened  fire,  climbing  higher  and  higher  until 
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finally  the  Mexicans,  getting  the  better  of  Marshall,  reached 
the  crest.  Meanwhile  Captain  O'Brien,  with  three  of  Wash- 
ington's eight  guns  and  the  Second  Indiana  under  Colonel 
Bowles  for  support,  was  posted  well  forward  on  the  plateau, 
and  a  movement  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Mexican  army  led 
Taylor  to  place  the  Second  Kentucky  under  Colonel  McKee, 
two  guns  under  Bragg  and  a  detachment  of  horse  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  valley ;  but  after  a  time,  concluding  that  Santa 
Anna  would  attempt  nothing  more  that  day,  he  returned  to 
Saltillo,^  escorted  by  the  Mississippi  regiment  and  a  body 
of  the  Second  Dragoons.' 

At  nightfall  the  roar  of  musketry  on  the  sierra,  answered 
by  the  sharp  crack  of  the  American  rifles,  subsided,  and  Mar- 
shall's troops  were  recalled  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Aside 
from  losing  a  number  of  men,  while  on  our  part  none  were 
seriously  injured,  the  Mexicans  clearly  had  the  best  of  it  so 
far.  Santa  Anna  delivered  a  stirring  harangue  to  his  troops ; 
and  the  enthusiastic  vivas  and  triumphant  music  that  followed 
it,  softened  by  distance,  floated  down  to  the  Americans  on 
the  evening  breeze  in  wondrously  sweet  and  haunting  tones. 
Pleasure  ended,  however,  when  they  died  away.  Though  so 
inany  strong  men,  soon  -to  fight  for  their  lives,  were  present, 
the  solitude  of  the  desert  seemed  to  reign.  The  night  air 
was  bitterly  cold.  A  drizzling  rain  fell.  Except  at  the  moun- 
tain there  was  no  fuel.  The  tents  of  the  Americans  were  now 
in  the  wagons,  and  the  Mexicans  had  none ;  and  long  before 
daybreak  the  troops  on  both  sides  felt  ready  for  anything  that 
Would  stop  their  teeth  from  chattering.  For  our  men  especially 
it  was  a  dismal  situation,  and  the  reported  statement  of  a 
captured  Mexican  that  Santa  Anna  had  21,000  troops  gave 
Taylor's  army  no  mental  comfort.' 

Early  the  next  morning,  February  23,  Santa  Anna  had  the 
reveille  sounded  in  his  various  corps  one  after  another,  in 
order  to  give  an  impression  of  great  numbers.  Mass  was  then 
celebrated.  All  his  infantry  and  cavalry  were  drawn  up  in 
one  long  line.  The  bands,  massed  in  front,  rendered  the 
sacred  music  with  grand  effect ;  the  smoke  of  incense  mounted 
to  the  clear,  radiart  sky ;  and  a  body  of  priests  in  splendid  robes 
passed  along  the  line,  bestowii^  their  benedictions." 

The  troops  then  moved  to  their  places  with  deliberation 
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and  precision,  for  whether  they  could  shoot  or  not,  Mexican 
soldiers  were  always  able  to  march  and  wheel.  Evolution 
followed  evolution.  Eminence  beyond  eminence  bristled  with 
steel.  All  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  —  red,  green,  yellow, 
crimson,  sky-blue,  turkey-blue  —  clothed  the  troops.  Even 
the  horses  appeared  to  be  in  uniform,  for  those  of  a  corps 
were  alike  in  color.  Silken  banners  and  plumes  of  many 
bright  hues  floated  on  the  breeze.  Handsomely  dressed  aides 
dashed  from  point  to  point.  Tremendous  vivas  rolled  in 
mighty  echoes  from  the  mountain.  And  while  Santa  Anna 
thus  built  up  the  morale  of  his  army,  most  of  the  dingy  Ameri- 
cans had  time  enough  —  as  the  quartermasters  were  knocking 
in  the  heads  of  the  cartridge  casks  and  the  sergeants  gruffly 
dealing  out  flints  —  to  view  this  grand  pageant  through  the 
wonderfully  clear  atmosphere,  and  reflect.  Out  of  the  desert, 
as  if  by  magic,  had  come  a  great  and  brilliant  army.  It  was 
not  what  they  bad  ejq>ected  to  see.  The  mere  breath  of  its 
approach  had  blown  the  Americans  from  Agua  Nueva  like 
dust.  In  comparison  with  its  deliberation  and  confidence  their 
own  hasty  movements  appeared  ridiculous..  The  Mexicans 
had  already  been  successful  at  the  mountain,  and  the  General 
was  plainly  alarmed  about  the  rear.  They  began  to  question 
his  infallibility;  and  many  felt  in  their  hearts  that  religion 
was  on  the  other  side,'* 

At  an  early  hour  a  large  part  of  Marshall's  command,  sup- 
ported presently  by  Major  Traill  with  two  companies  of  the 
Second  Illinois  and  Conner's  Texas  company,  reascended  the 
mountain  and,  favored  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  main- 
tained for  several  hours  a  brisk  fight  with  Ampudia,  who, 
reinforced  with  heavy  infantry,  succeeded  at  last  in  outflanking 
though  not  in  repulsing  the  Americans.  To  aid  his  operations 
in  this  quarter,  perhaps,  by  creating  a  diversion,  Santa  Anna 
ordered  General  Blanco  to  advance  down  the  road  with  a 
heavy  column,  strongly  backed  with  cannon  placed  in  battery 
near  'the  mouth  of  the  broad  ravine ;  but  at  every  discharge 
of  Washington's  guns  whole  lines  of  Mexicans  appeared  to 
sink,  and  the  column,  unable  to  deploy,  soon  fled  for  shelter 
to  the  hilly  ground  on  its  right." 

A  stronger  attack,  however,  was  now  launched.  Pacheco 
and  Lombardini  received  orders  to  advance,  unite  on  the 
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plateau,  and  force  the  American  left;  and  a  strong  battery 
was  planted  on  the  Mexican  right  near  the  head  of  the  broad 
ravine  to  coSperate  with  them."  Both  infantry  and  horae 
marched  forward  boldly  at  parade  step;  and  the  Americans 
could  but  admire  the  showy  uniforms,  the  arms  which  gleamed 
like  silver,  the  belts  white  with  pipeclay,  and  the  freshly 
polished  brasses.  Pacheco  soon  became  engaged  with  the 
Second  Indiana,  which  —  perliaps  half  a  mile  from  any  suppcfft 
except  O'Brien's  three  guns  on  its  right  —  was  the  corps  nearest 
Marshall  and  farthest  forward  on  the  plateau ;  and  after  about 
half  an  hour  of  gallant  fighting  General  Lane,  in  the  ht^  of 
both  driving  Padieco  back  and  relieving  the  Indianians  from 
the  enfilading  fire  of  the  Mexican  artillery,  determined  to  have 
them  and  O'Brien  advance.  The  latter  did  so ;  but  Colonel 
Bowles  gave  and  repeated  an  order  to  retreat.  His  retreat 
soon  became  flight,*"  and  four  companies  of  Arkansas  mounted 
riflemen  joined  in  the  stampede.** 

O'Brien,  though  he  loaded  with  double  caniater,  now  found 
himself  compelled  to  withdraw,  sacrificing  a  4-pounder  —  which 
had  neither  a  sound  man  nor  a  sound  horse  left  —  but  firing 
the  other  pieces  as  he  drew  them  back  with  ropes  (prolonges) . 
The  Second  Illinois,  commanded  by  Colonel  Bissell,  a  bom 
soldier,  which  was  actively  engaged  on  the  plateau  a  long 
distance  to  O'Brien's  right  and  rear,  was  then  outflanked  by 
Pacheco,  and  it  had  to  retire,  though  in  the  most  orderly  manner, 
toward  the  edge  of  the  plateau.  Marshall's  troops  were  now 
entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  our  army.  Discovering 
their  exposed  situation  they  hurried  from  the  mountain,  escaped 
with  considerable  difficulty  and  some  loss  from  Ampudia  and 
the  Mexican  cavalry  that  pressed  on  with  him,  and  took  refuge 
at  Buena  Vista,  over  three  miles  from  their  position.  Here, 
not  long  afterwards,  a  part  of  them  helped  other  fugitives  defeat 
a  body  of  lancers  under  Torrej6n,  that  attempted  to  rwd  their 
asylum  and  the  wagon  train ; "  but  only  a  few  would  return  to 
the  field,  and  some  of  them  rushed  panic-stricken  to  Saltillo, 
crying  out  that  all  was  lost." 

McKee  and  Bragg  now  made  all  speed  from  the  other  side 
of  the  valley  to  the  plateau.  Blanco  having  been  repulsed, 
four  of  Hardin's  companies  came  from  the  first  spur.  The 
squadron  of  the  First  Dr^oons  arrived ;  and  Bragg,  Sherman 
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and  O'Brien,  handling  their  eight  guns  in  a  masterly  style, 
drew  a  line  of  fire  from  the  first  gulch  to  the  long  ravine.  La 
Angostura  and  the  first  spur,  the  double  key  to  the  American 
position,were  thus  well  defended;  but  our  left  had  been  crushed, 
the  way  to  our  rear  lay  open,  and  in  spite  of  our  incessant  fire 
Ampudia,  Facheco  and  Lombardini  advanced.  "One  more 
charge  I"  cried  the  Mexicans.  Apparently  Santa  Anna  wa3 
to  triumph.^' 

At  this  point,  about  nine  o'clock,  Taylor  and  his  escort 
appeared  most  fortunately  on  the  scene."  The  General, 
mounted  on  Old  Whitey,  stationed  himself  conspicuously 
on  the  plateau  near  the  first  spiu*  with  the  dragoons  that  ac- 
companied him;  but  the  Mississippi  men,  to  whom  Colonel 
Bowles  and  a  part  of  his  regiment  now  attached  themselves, 
marched  from  the  road  in  their  duck  trousers  with  red  shirts 
outside  of  them,  swinging  along  with  the  light  step  of  hunters, 
threw  themselves  against  Ampudia  and  the  cavalry  with  him 
in  the  north  field,  repulsed  them  although  greatly  outnumbered, 
and,  aided  by  the  Third  Indiana,  which  had  been  standing  in 
reserve  behind  Washington,  and  by  one  of  Bragg's  guns  under 
Lieutenant  Kilburn,  forced  them  back  by  a  withering  fire 
toward  the  mountain." 

By  this  time  a  strong  Mexican  battery  had  been  moved 
round  the  bead  of  the  broad  ravine  by  dint  of  extraordinary 
e}ffirtions,  and  planted  near  the  mountain,  where  it  commanded 
the  entire  plateau ;  but  in  spite  of  the  skilful  San  Patricio 
company — American  deserters— who  partly  or  wholly  manned 
it,  the  Pacheco-Lombardini  column  broke  almost  in  the  mid- 
dle under  the  American  fire,  the  larger  part  of  it  advancing 
into  the  north  field  and  reinforcing  Ampudia,  while  the  other 
part  —  bearing  with  it  Santa  Anna,  whose  horse  had  been 
killed  by  a  canister  ball,  and  suffering  terribly  from  our  cannon 
and  the  close  pursuit  of  Hardin,  Bissell  and  McKee  —  shrank 
back  toward  the  broad  ravine.  The  situation  on  the  plateau 
thus  became  easy.  Shelter  from  the  Mexican  artillery  could 
be  found  in  the  minor  ravines ;  bread,  water  and  ammunition 
were  brought  up;  and  the  wounded  were  removed.  But  there 
was  great  danger  now  that  the  large  Mexican  forces  north  of 
the  long  ravine  would  either  fall  upon  Washington's  rear  or, 
joining  hands  with  Miii6n,  capture  the  American  stores  and 
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ammunition  at  Saltillo.  Leaviog  O'Brien'3  two  ^ns  and  one 
each  of  theb  own  on  the  plateau,  therefore,  Bragg  and  Sher- 
man were  ordered  to  the  north  field." 

Here,  soon  after  noon,  a  brigade  of  Mexican  cavalry  supported 
by  infantry  pushed  resolutely  forward  to  gain  the  Saltillo  road 
near  the  long  ravine.  In  order  to  find  a  better  position  and 
avoid  the  danger  of  being  enveloped,  the  Mississippians  re- 
tired some  distance ;  but  soon  they  halted,  and  with  the  Indiana 
men,  who  now  rejoined  them,  formed  an  obtuse  angle  opening 
toward  the  mountain.  Upon  this  obstacle  the  Mexican  cavalry, 
drawn  up  in  a  close  column,  rushed  down  at  an  easy  gallop 
in  the  most  beautiful  style,  drawing  small  circles  in  the  air 
with  the  glittering  points  of  their  lances.  These  men,  too,'  w^e 
brilliantly  uniformed,  the  horses  were  lavishly  caparisoned, 
and  all  the  plumes  and  flags  and  pennons  were  fluttering. 
Had  they  maintained  their  impetus,  they  could  have  carried 
all  before  them ;  but  the  attitude  of  the  Americans,  who  made 
no  attempt  to  form  a  square  and  merely  stood  still  with  shoul- 
dered arms,  puzzled  the  Mexican  leader.  He  wondered, 
probably,  what  there  might  be  in  the  ravine  close  by  them, 
and  slackening  speed  he  almost  halted,  about  seventy  yards 
away,  at  the  very  focus  of  their  angle." 

But  suddenly  the  muskets  and  rifles  were  levelled.  Each 
man  picked  his  target,  and  at  the  word  "Fire I"  —  just  as  the 
Mexican  bugler  sounded  the  charge  —  two  sheets  of  flame 
converged  on  that  splendid  brigade.  The  head  of  it  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  the  rest  were  thrown  into  confusion.  Then 
the  Mississippi  men  leaped  forward,  yelling  wildly,  seized 
horses  by  the  bits,  threw  them  back  on  their  haunches,  and 
finished  many  a  helpless  rider  with  the  18-inch  bowie-knife, 
while  the  Indianians  fired  and  plied  the  bayonet,  and  Sherman, 
coming  up  with  a  howitzer,  blasted  out  wide,  red  gaps.  The 
onslaught  was  irresistible ;  the  whole  brigade  with  its  infantry 
support  recoiled ;   and  the  victors  pressed  on  in  pursuit." 

A  deafening  thunderstorm  of  rain  and  hail  now  burst  upon 
the  contending  armies,  but  the  battle  in  the  north  field  hardly 
paused.  While  Sherman  accompanied  the  right  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Indiana  men,  Bragg  and  a  body  of  dragoons  flanked 
their  left;'*  the  American  artillery  on  the  plateau,  having  little 
to  do  there,  turned  its  attention  upon  the  same  dense  masses ; 
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and  gradually  this  whole  force  of  Mexicans  was  driven  back 
to  the  mountain.  Retiring  then  into  a  recess  of  the  sierra, 
they  became  more  and  more  closely  concentrated,  and  the 
American  fire  more  and  more  destructive;  but  as  the  lancers 
had  been  stabbing  their  wounded  enemies,  no  pity  was  felt 
on  our  side  now." 

Nothing  but  annihilation  appeared  to  await  the  panic- 
stricken  mass ;  but  precisely  at  this  juncture  —  about  one 
o'clock  —  several  Mexican  officers,  who  had  been  separated 
from  their  troops,  galloped  up  to  Taylor  in  the  desperate  hope 
of  saving  their  lives,  uid  asked  in  the  name  of  Santa  Anna 
what  the  American  general  wanted."  Upon  this  Wool  himself 
rode  with  a  white  fiag  toward  the  spot  where  Santa  Anna  was 
supposed  to  be,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  ex- 
traordinary question,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  American 
fire  ceased.  As  the  Mexican  guns,  however,  kept  at  work. 
Wool  returned ;  but  during  this  lull  the  troops  imprisoned  in 
the  recess  passed  rapidly  along  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
girdling  it  with  a  belt  of  shining  steel,  toward  the  San  Patricio 
battery.  Their  escape  was  deeply  regretted,  but  at  all  events 
the  north  field  was  nqw  clear  of  them." 

From  the  first,  Santa  Anna  had  been  determined  to  gain 
the  American  rear,  doubtless  believing  that  if  taken  in  reverse 
the  volunteers  would  certainly  give  way,  and  he  had  succeeded 
in  completely  outflanking  us;  yet  Ampudia's  light  brigade, 
the  heavy  infantry,  Torrejon's  cavalry,  and  the  brilliant  corps 
of  lancers  that  attacked  the  Mississippi  and  Indiana  troops 
had  all  failed.  Upset,  perhaps,  by  this  disappointment,  he 
threw  away  his  chance  of  triumph,  for  he  should  have  cooperated 
with  his  brave  troops  in  the  north  field  by  hurling  upon  the 
American  centre  all  the  forces  that  could  be  gathered  on  the 
Bouth  field  and  the  plateau."  But  now,  for  a  last  and  crowning 
effort,  he  assembled  these  forces,  placed  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Plrez,  and  advanced  the  battery  on  his  right 
flank  to  an  elevated  position." 

Unwittingly  Taylor  played  into  his  hands,  for  now  —  about 
four  o'clock  —  he  ordered  Hardin  to  charge;"  and  the  brave 
colonel,  whose  finely  cut,  virile  face,  jet-black  eye  and  tightly 
closed  lips  told  what  he  was,  advanced  promptly  with  his 
six  companies.  This  movement  brought  him  before  long  into 
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contact  with  the  Mexicans  from  the  recess,  who,  observing 
the  smallness  of  his  commaod,  rallied  against  him.  Bissell 
and  McKee,  seeing  that  he  was  overmatched,  hastened  to  his 
aid,  and  all  three  pushed  vigorously  forward;  but  suddenly 
queer  objects  appeared  to  be  moving  along  the  surface  of  the 
plateau  at  their  right,  and  in  another  moment  out  of  the  ground 
rose  a  forest  of  muskets.  This  was  the  corps  of  Pfrez  emerging 
from  the  broad  ravine.  Hardin,  Bissell  and  McKee  poured 
'upon  it  a  hot  fire.  So  did  O'Brien  with  his  two  G-pounders, 
and  Chickamauga  Thomas  with  one  of  Sherman's  pieces.  But 
the  fire  of  the  Mexicans,  one  terrific  blaze  and  roar,  was  this 
time  low  and  true.  The  air  seemed  thick  with  their  bullets. 
Some  of  the  Kentucky  men  dropped  to  the  ground  to  escape 
them.  "Up,  up  and  on!"  cried  McKee,  and*  with  fraatic 
cheers  they  sprang  again  to  their  work." 

But  they  fought  in  vain.  The  odds  were  too  great,  and  the 
Americans  too  exhausted.  "Retreat  or  you  are  lost!"  was 
the  order ;  and  the  three  regiments,  enveloped  by  the  left  wing 
of  P&ez,  rushed  and  rolled  in  headlong  Sight  down  the  second 
gulch  toward  tbe  road.  Here  the  fearless  Hardin,  defending 
himself  to  the  last  with  a  sabre,  his  only  weapon,  sank  to  the 
ground.  Here  the  son  of  Henry  Clay,  wounded  in  the  th^h, 
refused  to  let  his  men  imperil  their  lives  by  trying  to  carry 
him  farther,  and  bravely  met  bis  fate;  and  here  fell  the  gallant 
McKee,  covered  with  wounds.  Indeed,  all  seemed  to  be 
doomed  alike,  for  lancers  hurried  on  to  close  the  mouth  of  the 
gulch ;  but  suddenly  Washington's  guns  opened  with  spherical 
case  shot,  and  under  this  driving,  hissing  blast  of  iron  the 
Americans  ran  breathless  to  La  Angostura.'* 

On  the  plateau,  during  this  catastrophe,  the  right  wing  of 
Pfrez  bore  down  upon  Taylor's  position  at  the  centre.  Nothing 
formidable  stood  in  its  way  except  O'Brien,  for  Thomas  was 
fully  occupied  about  one  hundred  yards  to  O'Brien's  left  and 
rear.  Understanding  the  crisis  and  ready  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing if  he  could  only  gain  a  little  time,  O'Brien  fired  canister 
till  not  one  of  his  gunners  was  left,  and  the  Mexicans  could 
almost  lay  hands  on  the  pieces,  and  then  just  managed  to 
hobble  away.  The  Mexicans  now  swept  on  at  a  run.  The 
fragments  at  our  centre  were  on  the  point  of  giving  way.  The 
day  seemed  lost." 
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But  by  this  time  Bragg  and  Sherman,  lashing  and  spurring 
their  tired  horses,  came  up  from  the  north  field;  and  the 
Indiana  and  Mississippi  regiments,  hurrying  over  the  ridges 
and  ravines  with  trailed  arms,  appeared  on  their  left  some 
distance  away.  Without  support  Bra^  whirled  his  guns 
into  battery  only  a  few  rods  from  the  enemy,  and  Sherman 
followed  his  example,  while  the  infantry  charged  the  Mexican 
flank  and  rear ;  and  quickly,  but  none  too  soon,  caoister  and 
bullets  told.  Round  followed  round,  and  volley  pursued  volley. 
The  infantry  shook  with  fatigue;  the  men  at  the  cannon, 
grimy  with  powder-stains,  gasped  for  air  as  they  rammed  the 
charges  home ;  but  they  all  kept  at  work." 

Bravely  fought  the  Mexicans,  too;  but  such  a  staggering 
fire  could  nof  be  resisted,  and  soon  the  dark  masses  of  Perez's 
column  reeled  back  in  confusion  to  the  broad  ravine.  It  was 
now  about  five  o'clock.  Our  artillery  continued  to  play  for 
a  while  on  the  San  Patricio  battery,  but  even  Min6n,  who  had 
been  making  feeble  demonstrations  against  Saltillo,  was  by 
this  time  thoroughly  repulsed,"  and  the  roar  of  battle  subsided. 
The  terrible  conflict  was  in  fact  over.  Both  armies  were  too 
exhausted  to  %bt  longer,  and  in  the  narrow  valley  day  was 
abeady  wanii^. 

"  "nie  guns  still  roared  at  intervals ;  but  silence  fell  at  last, 
And  on  the  dead  and  dying  came  the  evening  shadows  fast ; 
And  then  above  the  mountains  rose  the  psle  moon's  alver  shield, 
And  patiently  and  pitying  she  looked  upon  the  field. "  '• 

It  was  an  extraordinary  battle.  On  the  part  of  the  Americans 
it  began  in  fl^bt  and  ended  in  success.  Marred  by  mistakes 
and  failures,  it  exhibited  even  more  strikingly  both  skill  and 
moral  grandeur.  Taylor  seems  to  have  had  but  little  to  do 
with  directing  it,  and  that  little  seems  to  have  been  poor  work ; 
but  he  did  more  than  engineer  success  —  he  created  it.  Hud- 
dled rather  than  mounted,  a  great  part  of  the  time,  on  Old 
Whitey,  with  arms  folded  and  one  leg  unconcernedly  thrown 
across  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  the  conspicuous  tai^t  of  the 
Mexican  artillery  yet  utterly  unmoved  even  when  his  clothes 
were  pierced,  be  was  a  fountain  of  courage  and  energy.'^  In 
other  words,  the  victory  of  Buena  Vista  was  due  primarily 
to  Taylor's  prestige,  valor  and  gift  of  inspiring  confidence. 
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Others  contributed  essentially,  however.  Wool,  who  com- 
manded on  our  left,  played  the  rdle  of  the  fearless  professional 
soldier  that  he  was.  Many  other  officers  and  certain  corps 
exhibited  a  heroism  of  the  noblest  quality.  Our  artillery  was 
beyond  praise  for  both  daring  and  skill.  As  Wool  said  in  his 
report,  the  army  could  not  have  stood  for  "a  single  hour" 
without  it;  and  the  batteries  served  indispensably,  moreover, 
as  rallying-points  for  the  infantry.  The  lancers,  cantering 
over  the  plain  and  finishing  the  American  wounded,  gave  great 
as^stance  by  exasperating  and  warning  our  men;  and  even 
Min6n  helped  us,  for  he  made  it  look  extremely  dangerous, 
during  much  of  the  time,  to  set  out  for  Saltillo.*' 

Nor  should  our  foes  be  undervalued.  While  it  was  said 
afterwards  that  a  number  of  the  higher  officers  did  badly,  the 
troops  earned  by  their  wonderful  march,  their  endurance  of 
hunger  and  especially  thirst,  and  their  valiant  fighting  under 
the  terrible  fire  of  the  American  artillery,  a  liberal  mead  oi 
praise.  In  fact,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  numbers 
of  their  almost  valueless  cavalry  and  for  the  position,  equip- 
ment, supplies  and  comparative  freshness  of  the  Americans, 
one  finds  the  two  armies  not  very  unevenly  matched,  and  so 
far  as  fighting  was  concerned,  the  eng^ement  proved  almost 
or  perhaps  quite  a  drawn  battle." 

Then  followed  a  night  almost  as  hard  as  the  day.  In  killed 
and  wounded  Taylor  had  lost  673  officers  and  men,^°  and  in  spite 
of  his  personal  influence  1500  or  1800  appear  to  have  quit  the 
field.  Those  who  remained,  fatigued  not  only  by  their  exer- 
tions but  in  consequence  of  the  rarefied  atmosphere,  found 
themselves  at  the  end  of  their  strength,  both  physical  and 
moral.  Evidently  the  Mexicans  were  not  so  contemptible. 
Only  one  of  our  regiments  had  kept  its  face  always  toward 
the  enemy.  Some  of  the  bravest  leaders  had  fallen.  The 
death  of  so  many  comrades  depressed  all.  In  too  many  cases 
officers  had  lost  confidence  in  their  men,  or  men  in  their  officers. 
Many  home  letters  were  written  that  night,  and  they  were  all 
despondei  t.  The  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  creaking  flap 
of  the  buzzard  reached  the  very  souls  of  the  sleepless  men 
shivering  in  the  cold.  Wool  felt  compelled  to  use  the  flat 
of  his  sword  on  some  of  the  officers,  and  even  that  did  not  make 
them  stir.     Officer  after  officer  assured  Taylor  that  no  mcae 
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fitting  could  be  done,  or  that  it  would  mean  defeat  if  at- 
tempted." 

Not  for  a  moment,  however,  would  the  General  admit  this. 
He  was  determined  to  hold  the  groundr  querying  only  whether 
Santa  Anna  would  turn  the  American  position  during  the  night 
or  make  another  frontal  attack  in  the  morning.^'  The  Mis- 
sissippi regiment  was  ordered  to  Saltillo,  while  most  of  the 
troops  holding  the  city  were  drawn  to  the  front ;  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Kentucky  mounted  volunteers  with  four  heavy 
guns,  marching  that  night  from  Rinconada  Pass,  thirty-five 
miles  distant,  could  be  reckoned  on.  But  the  General  felt 
deeply  mortified  by  the  skulking,  and  wondered  how  many 
men  would  give  him  the  slip  before  morning.** 

Still  more  bitter  were  the  reflections  of  Santa  Anna.  His 
passionate  nature  ebbed  and  flowed,  and  a  reverse  always 
depressed  him  extremely.  He  was  tired  out,  and  his  old  wound 
had  begun  to  make  him  trouble.  Probably  not  less  than  1800 
of  his  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded ;  294  had  been  captured ; 
and  be  was  probably  not  far  from  the  mark  when  he  said  that 
more  than  4000  had  left  him  during  the  battle.'^  He  felt 
that  the  American  position,  defended  by  men  whose  fighting 
compelled  his  admiration,  was  impregnable.  Mexican  troops 
always  lacked  morale  for  long,  and  especially  for  unsuccessful, 
operations ;  and  the  troops  under  his  command  were  now  spent 
in  every  way.  Confidence  in  their  leader  and  in  the  hope  of 
booty  failed  them.  They  remembered  how'  they  had  been 
forced  into  the  ranks  and  then  abused.  Surprised  by  an  infantry 
that  seemed  to  recognize  no  defeat,  they  were  dumfounded 
by  an  artillery  that  seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  once  and  al- 
ways blazing.     Hunger,  thirst,  and  cold  tormented  them.^ 

Such  conditions  meant  wholesale  desertion ;  and,  as  a  Mexi- 
can officer  wrote  that  evenii^;,  it  was  a  grave  question  whether 
the  troops,  if  left  overnight  in  their  present  loose  and  scattered 
state,  would  not  disband.^  The  country  would  then  be  with- 
out a  disciplined  army  to  oppose  either  Taylor  or  Scott ;  and 
Santa  Anna  knew  what  his  enemies  would  say  in  that  case. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  lead  back  an  organized  force 
bearing  the  recognized  fruits  of  victory,  two  banners  and  three 
cannon,  he  could  claim  a  success  even  if  not  a  positive  triumph. 
So,  leaving  behind  the  wounded  that  were  not  within  easy 
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reach  or  could  not  well  be  transported,  he  closed  up  his^njks 
not  long  after  nightfall,  and  set  out  for  Agua  Nueva./  At 
first  the  march  was  like  a  funeral  procession,  except  that  dead 
men  appeared  to  be  celebrating  their  own  obsequies.  Nobody 
spoke;  the  bands  were  silent;  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
and  the  rumble  of  the  artillery  and  wagons  took  the  place  of 
conversation  and  music.  But  before  long  the  slender  crescent 
of  the  moon  sank  behind  the  mountaiQ;  and  then  in  the 
greatest  confusion  the  men  stumbled  and  hurried  along,  eaga 
to  find  a  resting  place.** 

Of  this  movement  the  American  outposts  were  not  aware. 
A  Mexican  brigade  kept  fires  biu^ng  along  the  whole  front, 
and  pickets  rode  steadily  to  and  fro  singing  to  themselves 
a  strange,  sad  air.  When  the  first  pale  gleam  was  visible 
above  the  sierra,  our  soldiers  bestirred  themselves  for  another 
battle.  But  as  the  day  began  to  grow,  only  the  backs  of  a 
Mexican  rearguard  could  be  seen.  A  joyous  mmrmur  ran 
from  group  to  group.  Soon  it  was  confirmed;  it  swelled  to 
a  shout ;  hard-featured,  battle-wom  men  became  boys  again ; 
and  Taylor  and  Wool  threw  themselves,  with  moist  eyes, 
into  each  other's  arms." 

About  860  officers  and  9000  men  gathered  round  Santa 
Anna  that  forenoon  at  Agua  Nueva.  Temporary  supplies  of 
food  were  available,"  and  the  troops  vren  at  once  reoi^anized 
by  combining  companies  from  different  corps.  Before  the 
day  was  out  Major  Bliss  arrived  to  propose  an  exdiange  of 
prisoners  and  suggest  an  end  of  hostilities."  To  the  former 
proposition  Santa  Anna  acceded,  but  he  rejected  the  latter; 
and,  ordering  the  eyes  of  the  American  commissioner  to  be 
unbound,  he  ediibited  to  him  an  army  prepared  ityr  battle. 
In  general  orders  he  stated  that  his  purpose  in  retiring  had 
been  to  draw  Taylor  upon  ground  where  Mexican  cavalry 
could  operate ;  but,  as  the  prospect  of  resunung  the  offensive 
was  extremely  slight,  provisions  were  scanty,  the  dysentery 
had  already  broken  out,  and  the  presence  oi  so  many  wounded 
men  —  more  than  700  poor  fellows  in  the  most  wretched  con- 
dition —  seemed  liable  to  produce  other  diseases,  a  council 
of  war  decided  the  next  day  upon  retreat,  and  February  26 
in  the  aftanoon  the  troops  moved  south.*^ 

Now  came  their  real  defeat.    Like  Napoleon  returning  from 
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Russia,  Santa  Anna  hurried  on  in  advance,  and  owing  to  com- 
plications there  was  actually  no  general-in-chief.  Divisions 
and  corps  marched  and  lived  as  they  could.  Officers  obeyed 
or  disobeyed  as  they  chose.  Dysentery,  typhus  and  all  sorts 
of  minor  distresses  prevailed.  The  condition  of  the  troops 
was  enough  to  make  nature  shudder,  wrote  an  officer;  and 
the  march  was  "worse  than  three  retreats  from  Matamoros 
put  together."  Probably  not  less  than  3000  men  were  lost 
in  one  way  or  another  on  the  road ;  and  when  the  miserable 
survivors  —  less  than  half  the  number  that  had  left  San  Luis 
full  of  enthusiasm  —  began  to  arrive  in  that  city,  the  sensation 
among  the  people  was  described  by  a  witness  as  "most  pro- 
found." Santa  Anna,  however,  had  already  been  accorded 
triumphal  honors  there.  By  this  time  a  wave  of  jubilation, 
soon  to  break  in  plaudits  on  the  far-distant  shores  of  Tabasco 
River,  was  in  motion;  and  he  took  pains  to  ensure  proper 
testimony  by  having  a  cross  of  honor  decreed  to  every  officer 
distinguished  in  the  battJe,  and  by  distributing  twenty-seven 
promotions  in  the  three  highest  grades.^^ 

For  Taylor  also  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  had  a  seque). 
Impressed,  very  likely,  by  the  report  of  Bliss,  he  allowed  his 
army  to  rest  where  it  was  for  three  days;  but  late  on  the 
twenty-seventh,  having  ascertained  Santa  Anna's  retreat 
through  a  reconnaissance,  he  reoccupied  Agua  Nueva,  where 
he  found  a  number  of  Mexican  wounded,  and  on  March  1 
—  though  his  troops  were  not  yet  fresh  enough  to  pursue 
the  enemy  or  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  do  so  —  he  pushed 
a  detachment  on  to  La  Encamaci^n  with  a  like  result.  Pro- 
visions and  surgical  assistance  were  freely  given  to  the  disabled 
foemen,  but  their  comrades  were  evidently  beyond  reach.** 

Taylor's  rear,  however,  caused  him  rather  serious  trouble. 
The  long  shadow  cast  by  Santa  Anna's  army  had  spread  alarm 
and  confusion  all  over  northeastern  Mexico,  and  the  approach 
of  troops  from  Tula  deepened  it.  Even  the  people  of  Monclova 
and  Parras,  despite  their  promises  to  he  neutral,  took  up  arms. 
"Die  Americans  were  now  to  be  driven  across  the  Rio  Grande 
and  perhaps  the  Sabine,  it  was  threatened.  Preparations 
for  defence  were  made  at  all  our  chief  posts,  and  for  this  reason 
they  were  hardly  molested ;  but  the  lines  of  communication 
.   could  not  be  maintained,  detachments  en  route  were  menaced 
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or  assailed,  and  on  the  day  following  the  battle  Urrea,  a  pol- 
ished ruEBan  of  the  distinctive  Spanish-American  type,  broke 
up  a  large  wagon  train  with  signal  atrocity.*'  The  rancheros 
cooperated  eagerly  in  this  profitable  work,  and  the  result  fif 
the  battle  had  little  effect  upon  them,  for  they  had  seen  the 
Mexican  army  come  and  go  at  will,  and  doubtless  thou^t  it 
might  appear  again.  Taylor  therefore  proceeded  to  Monterey 
about  the  eighth  of  March,  and  endeavored  to  restore  order. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  he  reported  that  quiet  had  returned ; 
but  three  weeks  later,  though  he  believed  that  Urrea  and  his 
regulars  had  withdrawn  beyond  the  Sierra  Madre,  he  admitted 
that  bands  of  robbers  were  still  very  numeroua.** 

Nor  was  the  panic  limited  to  this  region.  Almost  equal 
alarm  prevailed  in  the  United  States.  "  The  sympathy  of  every 
human  being  is  elicited,"  wrote  Brooke  at  New  Orleans;  and 
the  government  itself,  hurrying  off  recruits  and  authorizing 
Brooke  to  accept  new  volunteers,  awaited  in  "painful  suspense" 
the  result  of  Santa  Anna's  advance.  The  tidings  of  his  failure, 
exaggerated  of  course  into  news  of  a  brilliant  and  overwhelming 
triumph  won  by  a  general  robbed  of  his  troops,  caused  a  tre- 
mendous rebound.  Folk,  holding  that  only  Taylor's  blundering 
and  violation  of  orders  had  created  the  peril,  and  that  his 
brave  men  had  rescued  him  from  it,  would  not  permit  a 
general  salute  in  the  army;  but  the  nation  saluted,  and  the 
General's  nomination  for  the  Presidency  became  inevitable," 
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la  most  cases  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  detennine  where  the  MS.  aources 
are  preserved.  Despatches  to  or  from  a  military  or  oaval  officer,  a  diplo- 
matic or  a  oooBular  agent  may  be  underatMMl,  if  there  is  no  indication  to 
the  contrary,  to  be  in  the  corresponding  arcluves  of  the  government  ad- 
dressed. (The  connection  of  the  author  of  a  despatch  may  be  ascertained 
by  looking  up  hie  name  in  the  index.)  This  direction  may  seem  vague,  but 
the  officiab  at  the  archives  will  be  found  able  to  supply  the  needful  de- 
tails. The  principal  foreign  agents  in  Mexico  were  (U.  S.)  Poinsett, 
Butler,  Ellis,  Thompson,  Shannon,  Slidell,  and  (consuls)  Jones,  Blade, 
and  Dimond;  (En^and)  Morier,  Ward,  Pakenham,  Aahbumhsm,  Bank- 
head,  Doyle,  Thornton,  and  (consul)  GiSard;  (France)  Coch.let,  Martin, 
Deffaudia,  and  Cyprey ;  and  (Spain)  Bermddei  de  C:  atro  and  Losano. 
Mexican  documents  cited  in  the  form  "To  S.  Anna,  Apr.  20"  cv  "S.  Anna, 
Mar.  4,"  are  in  the  archives  of  the  War  Dept.  of  Mexico,  National  Palace. 
Many  unofficial  letters  can  readily  be  traced  by  means  of  the  list  of  MS. 
sources.  When  it  has  seemed  desirable,  however,  particularly  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  chapter,  heavy  figures  referring  to  that  list  have  been  prefixed 
to  the  citation,  and  also  to  many  citations  of  official  documents.  The 
MS.  sources  ore  given  in  the  appendix  of  each  volume;  the  printed 
sources  in  the  appendix  of  Uie  second  volume, 

A  formula  like  "Ho.  60;  30,  1"  means  House  Executive  Documoit 
no.  60,  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  first  session ;  and  "Con;.  Globs,  30,  2" 
lefers  to  the  Corti/TeaBional  Qlobe,  Thirtieth  Congress,!  second  session.  In 
some  cases  it  has  been  found  best  to  cite  a  document  broadly  by  mention- 
ing the  firtt  page  of  it;  and  the  same  renark  applies  to  passages  in  other 
publications.  The  year  in  the  date  of  a  cited  document  is  (Knitted  when 
it  is  the  san.e  as  that  of  the  events  referred  to  in  the  corresponding  para> 
graph  of  the  text.  E.g.  a  document  dated  Oct.  15,  1847,  attached  to  a 
paragraph  dealing  with  Scott'a  binding  at  Vera  Crui  (March,  1847)  or 
capturing  Mexico  City  (Sept.,  1847)  is  cited  as  of  "Oct.  15,"  not  "Oct.  15, 
1847."  This  is  done  to  save  space.  The  abbreviations  are  plain.  "Got." 
means  governor;  "comte.  gen.,"  eomandante  general;  "comte.  mil." 
eomandanU  mUilar.  "Gov.  Puebia,"  etc.,  means  gocvmar  ef  Pueblo,  etc. 
"Diarw"  means  the  official  newspaper.  For  fuller  titles  of  books  tlie  list 
of  sources  may  be  consulted. 

The  want  of  definiteness  and  the  lack  of  statistics  in  niunerous  cases 
(particularly  Mexican  affairs)  may  be  charged  to  a  dearth  of  trustworthy 
data. 
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2.  A  second  reaaan  for  preparing  this  history  was  that  a.  number  of 
important  topics  —  such  as  the  conditions  existing  in  the  two  countries 
just  before  the  war,  the  war  in  American  politics,  our  conduct  and  methods 
in  occupied  territory,  the  fioanoee  of  the  war,  its  foreign  relations,  etc.  — 
had  beea  treated  most  auper6cially  or  not  at  all.  In  the  third  place  it 
was  hoped  to  handle  more  carefully  the  material  previouely  used.  The 
bound  volumes  entitled  "Archivo  de  Guerta"  in  the  Archivo  General  y 
PdbUco  at  Mexico  occupy  acnne  200  feet  of  shdf  room,  and  the  papers 
examined  in  Uie  Archivo  de  Querra  y  Marina,  which  had  to  be  examined 
one  by  one,  would  probably,  if  placed  one  on  anotho',  make  a  pile  sixty 
feet  high. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  detailed  account  of  the  MS.  souroee  (appendix), 
the  author  did  not  visit  the  archives  of  all  the  Mexican  states  and  cities. 
This  was  because  nothing  further  of  local  value  could  be  hoped  for,  and 
because  the  practice  of  communicating  from  state  to  state  copies  of  im- 
portant documents  made  it  seem  unnecessary  to  continue  in  those  direo- 
tiona.  The  reeulta  in  Peru  and  Colombia  were  nc^tive,  but  this  fact  had 
a  positive  significance,  for  there  were  reaaoos  to  look  for  an  active  sym- 
pathy and  correspondence  with  Mexico  in  those  quarters.  The  author 
planned  to  examine  the  Pnisdau  archives,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
war  prevented  him  from  doing  so.  From  other  trustworthy  aourcei, 
moet^  unpublished,  he  fully  understood  the  attitude  of  that  government, 
however  (chap.  xxxv).  The  reports  of  the  Prussian  representative  at 
Mexico  cannot  have  been  reliable,  both  because  of  hia  personal  character- 
istics and  because  for  several  reasons  he  did  not  stand  within  the  iimer 
circle,  and  probably,  since  his  government  felt  scaroely  any  interest  in 
the  war,  they  were  not  full.  Hence  it  is  not  believed  that  anything  of 
material  value  has  been  lost  through  the  impossibility  of  examining  them. 
Of  some  of  the  newspaper  files  only  scattered  portions  were  found.  Many 
newspapers,  as  well  as  many  books  and  pamphlets,  were  read  to  ascertain 
the  geikeral  temper,  social  state,  and  political  conditions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  it  appeared  unnecessary  to  set  down  references  —  which  would 
have  been  almost  innumerable  —  to  such  literature.  The  author  con- 
templated at  one  time  a  critical  discussion  of  the  sources,  but  be  soon 
found  that  this  would  require  too  much  space.  It  would  in  fact  make  a 
volume.  For  additional  information  r^jsrding  the  sources  one  may  con- 
sult an  article  of  the  author's  that  appeared  in  The  MiWaTy  Hittoricm  and 
Eeottomiat,  vtA.  i,  no.  1. 
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3.  The  printed  versions  of  diplomatic  and  military  documents,  wheD 
subetanti^ly  correct,  are  usually  cit«d  in  the  notes,  because  they  a,re 
easily  accessible ;  but  eo  fai  as  poeaible  they  have  been  collated  wiUi  the 
oripnals.  On  the  value  of  offi<wl  military  reporto  the  autJior  presented 
BOme  remarks  in  the  Amerieaji  Hittorietd  Revieui,  vol.  xxi,  p.  96.  Gen. 
Worth  said  privately  that  Scott's  report  on  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo 
was  "a  lie  from  beginning  to  end,"  and  in  a  sense  different  from  what  this 
language  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  mean,  it  was  fairly  correct  (chap, 
xxiii,  note  33),  Subordinate  oScen  not  infrequently  brou^t  all  possible 
influence,  both  personal  and  political,  to  bear  upon  the  general  whoee 
report  they  knew  would  be  printed.  A  general  naturally  favored  in  his 
report  the  regiment  and  the  officers  with  whom  he  had  been  formerly 
associated.  An  undue  r^ard  for  rank  was  aft«n  felt.  Taylor  asked  a. 
promotion  for  Brig  Gen.  Twiggs  after  the  capture  of  Monterey  thou^ 
Twig^  had  been  ostensibly  ill  at  the  time  and  had  taken  no  material 
part  in  the  fight.  Captain  (later  General)  Bragg  wrote:  "The  feeling 
sucoeeding  a  great  victory  caused  many  Uiinp  to  be  forgotten  and  for- 
given which  would  sound  badly  in  history,  and  which  will  never  be  known 
except  in  private  correspondence"  (tlOto  Gov.  Hammond,  May  4,  1S48). 
An  important  document  issued  by  our  government  was  priviAely  de- 
scribed by  the  adj.  gen.  as  "full  of  inaccuracies"  (11 TR.  Jones  to  B.  Mayer, 
Oct.  10,  1S4S). 

A  special  reason  for  leaving  no  stone  unturned  has  been  the  consideration 
that  the  omission  of  a  significant  fact  is  even  wor«e  than  a  positive  error, 
smce  it  is  equally  misleading  and  less  likely  to  be  discovered.  In  many 
instances  an  apparently  insignificant  document  proved  to  be  the  keystone 
of  an  arch  or  at  least  to  fill  a  serious  gap,  and  the  cumulative  effect  of  a 
number  of  such  documents  frequently  established  a  capital  fact.  Docu- 
ments not  actually  used  often  prove  helpful  by  preventing  the  writer  from 
drawing  inferenoes  that  look  reasonable  but  are  in  fact  incorrect  (sec  the 
Isst  paragraph  of  the  article  in  the  MiUtary  Historian  cited  above).  Bven 
minutiae  enable  one  to  give  life  and,  so  to  apeak,  rotundity  to  events, 
and  to  do  this  is  to  increase  the  fidelity  of  the  narrative.  The  more  in- 
formation the  historian  possesses,  the  better  he  can  criticise  particular 
dooumente.  In  consequence  of  a  want  of  this  full  acquaintance  with  the 
facts,  documents  relating  to  the  subject  have  previously  been  misunder- 
stood. Still  another  valuable  fruit  of  a  wide  investigation  is  a  hi^ier 
degree  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  both  author  and  reader  that  no  later 
discoveries  will  upeet  present  conolusions.  For  Scott's  statement  see 
•Sgen.  orders  249,  Aug.  6,  1847. 

Naturally  the  author  had  little  occasion  to  use  previous  histories  of  the 
war,  and  indeed  he  took  care  not  to  consult  them  while  writing  this  work. 
No  thorouich  attempt  has  been  made  to  point  out  Uieir  errors  and  no 
wish  is  felt  to  criticize  them  in  general ;  but  it  needs  to  be  explained  that 
while  Ripley,  Wilcox,  Furber  and  Roa  BArcena  present  statements  of 
minor  importance,  not  found  elsewhere,  which  the  author  wished  to  use, 
he  has  seldom  felt  at  liberty  to  do  so.  As  is  well  known  those  authms 
were  not  critical  historians.  They  were  also  too  near  the  events.  It  is 
frequently  impossible  to  be  sure  whether  their  statements  rested  upon 
hearsay,  upon  trustworthy  second-hand  information,  or  up<Hi  perwinal 
knowledge.  Roa  Bfircena  spoke  as  a  Mexican.  Wilcox  umed  to  ^rify 
our  officers  and  men ;  and  Ripley  intended  to  exalt  the  unworthy  Pillow 
at  the  expense  of  Scott  (chap,  xxiii,  note  29 ;  and,  for  an  interesting  thou|^ 
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not  whoUy  correct  review  of  Ripley,  So.  Qtrly.  Rm.,  Jm.,  1861,  149-60). 
Pillow  ISSwrote  in  reference  to  Ripley's  book,  He  has  torn  Scott  "the 
man  and  the  officer  all  to  piect»."  The  recent  work  by  Rives  contains 
much  that  ia  sound  as  well  as  dignified ;  but  his  investigations  came  far 
abort  of  the  requirements.  The  present  author  has  frequently  taken 
pains  to  write  in  such  a  way  as  to  correct  eirora  without  mentioning 
them,  and  the  reader  may  feel  sure  that  be  has  carefully  considered  all 
Statemenla  not  in  agreement  with  his  own. 

4.  Particular  reasons  why  a  civilian  could  venture  to  prepare  the  his- 
tory of  this  war  were  that  (1)  owing  largely  to  the  smallnesa  of  the  aumbers 
engaged,  the  operations  were  simple;  (2)  the  reports  were  written  for 
non-mibtary  readers ;  and  (3)  a  large  amount  of  good  criticism  was  written 
at  the  time  or  soon  afterwards  —  mostly  in  a  private  way  —  by  competent 
officers  who  were  personally  familiar  with  the  circumstances.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  military  men's  technical  knowledge  does  not  necessarily  enable 
tbem  to  reach  correct  historical  conclusions.  This  is  proved  by  their 
radical  differences  of  opinion  (e.g.  compare  the  articles  on  Wilcox's  His- 
tory of  the  Mencan  War,  Journal  oj  U.  S.  AHiUery,  July  and  Oct.,  1892) 
and  their  manifest  errars  of  judgment.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  pronounced 
Scott's  strategy  on  Aug.  20,  1847,  faultless  as  a  result  of  the  perfect  work 
of  his  engineer  officers  (Fers,  Mems.,  i,  145) ;  but  the  engineer  from  whose 
report  Scott's  essential  orders  regarding  the  battle  of  Churubusco  resulted 
admittedprivately  that  he  blundered  (Kxvi,  notes,  remarks  on  Cburubueco). 
The  dicta  of  military  authorities  are  oot  often  quot«d  by  the  author,  be- 
cause war  cannot  be  made  by  nde  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider 
in  each  case  whether  the  dictum  was  applicable. 

A  very  difficult  matter  was  to  decide  how  many  military  details  to  intro- 
duce. There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  names  of  officers  and  commands 
and  the  minutis  of  movements  that  might  have  been  presented.  The 
principle  adopted  was  to  draw  the  line  between  historical  value  and  anti- 
quarian value,  to  include  what  was  needed  to  show  how  the  important 
results  were  brought  about  and  allow  the  curious  reader  to  ascertain  the 
rest  of  the  details  by  looking  up  the  references. 

The  reader  who  bas  given  no  study  to  the  subject  may  perhaps  welcome 
a  few  informal  and  obviously  incomplete  remarks  on  the  principles  of  war. 
One  proper  aim  is  the  occupation  of  territory,  and  this  may  possibly  be 
accomplished  without  fighting;  but  essentiaUy  combat  is  presupposed, 
and  the  purpose  is  then  to  destroy  or  in  some  other  way  eliminate  the 
enemy's  military  strength,  so  that  he  will  feel  compelled  to  accept  our 
terms.  Therefore  the  general  should  (1)  make  all  possible  preparations ; 
(2)  take  the  initiative  and  lose  no  time;  (3)  secure  unity  in  plan  and  in 
action ;  (4)  obtain  as  much  information  as  possible  regarding  the  enemy 
and  beware  of  despising  him ;  (5)  embarrass  him  and  break  down  his 
morale,  while  building  up  your  own,  through  rapidity  of  movement,  sur- 
prises, feints,  threats  against  bis  communications,  etc. ;  (6)  select  for 
objective  a  point  combining,  as  far  as  may  be,  weakness  and  decisiveness 
—  qualities  often  incompatible,  of  course ;  (7)  running  no  avoidable  risk 
of  inadequacy,  concentrate  near  and  move  upon  this  an  overpowering 
force,  while  diverting  the  enemy's  forces  from  it ;  (8)  strike  with  energy 
and  decision ;  and  (9)  if  successful,  pursue  to  the  limit  of  endurance  and 
safety.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  an  "indirect"  or  "obUque" 
(t.e.  flank)  attack  is  preferable,  but  obviously  the  actual  condition?  must 
decide  whether  to  adopt  that  method.    In  view  of  these  principles,  strategy 
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determines  when,  where,  and  wiUi  what  forces  &  battle  ahall  be  fought, 
and  tactics  directs  the  battle  it«elf.  It  follows  that  on  the  defensive  one 
should  protect  one's  communications,  force  the  enemy  to  send  out  detach- 
ments and  rout  or  annoy  these ;  and,  if  such  methods  have  no  saving  effect, 
retire  to  a  position  strong  by  nature,  art,  or  both,  and,  while  defending  it, 
watch  for  opportunities  to  strike.  One  may  consult  on  these  points  and 
on  the  text  to  which  this  note  refers  Clausewitx,  On  War,  book  i,  chap.  7 ; 
Jomini,  Prfeis,  i,  470-2;  Murray.  Reality  of  War,  21,  77;  Donat,  Stra- 
tegical Science,  275-6;  Henderson,  Science  of  War,  J9-20;  Griepenkerl, 
Applied  Tactics,  116;  Golti,  Conduct  of  War,  10-12;  Jour.  MUit.  Serv. 
Imtit.,  190S,  p.  31 ;  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  xi,  388. 

5.  As  the  author  was  compelled  to  depart  in  many  cases  from  the  fa- 
miliar method  of  referring  to  the  sources,  be  feels  boimd  to  explain  how 
these  were  handled.  All  the  material,  condensed  as  much  as  it  safely 
oould  be,  was  marked  in  the  margin  with  Roman  figures,  indicating  to 
what  chapter  each  sentence  or  larger  section  would  belong.  Then  tiie 
■ections  vrere  copied  into  packets,  each  of  which  contained  all  the  material 
of  a  chapter.  Next  the  material  of  each  packet  was  analysed  into  topical 
items,  and  the  items  were  numbered  with  Arabic  figures.  In  writiikg  a 
chapter  the  author  placed  aft«r  each  sentence  (or,  if  the  case  demanded, 
oft^  each  clause,  phrase  or  word)  the  Arabic  figures  numbering  the  items 
wpoa  which  it  rested.  These  figures  were  retained  through  the  successive 
revisions  until  the  MS.  was  ready  to  print,  and  were  used  in  the  re-examina- 
tion of  the  work.  By  this  routine  every  document  was  considered  at  least 
five  times.  Of  course  care  was  taken  at  all  stages  to  ensure  correct  copy- 
ing ;  yet  in  the  final  revision  the  author  went  back,  unless  there  was  a  good 
reason  for  not  doing  so,  to  originals  or  to  trustworthy  copies  from  the 
originals  —  doing  this  not  merely  to  verify  the  references  but  also  to  see, 
in  the  light  of  the  completed  investigation  c^  the  subject,  whether  he  had 
omitted  or  misunderstood  anything  of  importance  in  making  notes  and 
condeDBatioQH.     The  text  and  remarks  as  written  looked  thus : 

"Gen.  Patterson  once  asserted  that  Volunteere  were  no  worse  than 
regulars  S7S,  but  the  evidence  of  other  officers  S3-4  340  3S5  564  568 
1266  and  of  the  Mexicans  84  87  340  489  582  1236  was  overwhelm  in|^y 
against  him.     Regulars  comniitted  offences,  but  these  appear  to  have 
been  commonly  mere  pilfering  181  562,  and  to  have  been  chargeable 
mostly  to  fresh   recruits   83  1103.     It  is  probable,  however,  that   the 
Volunteer  troops  often  bore  the  blame  109  for  acts  done  by  soldiers 
dishonorably  discharged  659  981,  dessrtcrs  582  601  659  689  945,  team- 
sters and  other  civilian  employees  358  1315  and  the  many  "black  legs" 
377  and  "human  vultures"  1292  who  followed  the  army  365  568  039. 
The  great  difficulty  was  to  identify  the  culprits  1315.     Mexicans  were 
often  afraid  to  testify  against  our  soldiers  1266." 
The  saving  of  space  and  labor  that  resulted  from  the  grouping  of  cita- 
tions can  easily  be  illustrated.    Take  the  case  of  ten  statements  resting 
upon  ten  documents,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  first  t«it  lettera  of 
the   alphabet.     Were  the   usual  method  followed  the   references   mif^t 
be ;  ag,  dfghi,  be,  adenhj,  fij,  bcf,  adeg,  cfh,  \,  hdghj ;  whereas  by  the  group 
method  the  references  would  be  abciie/gkij  —  in  the  former  case  35,  in  the 
latter  10.     The  higher  cost  of  the  former  method  might  have  enforced  the 
omisMon  of  all  references  from  the  printed  volumes,  if  indeed  the  increased 
labor  of  writing,  copying,  and  proof-reading  the  references  had  not  de- 
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terrod  the  author  —  bb  it  might  well  have  done  —  ftom  completing  his 
task.  As  it  Btaoda,  the  book  probably  repreaeata  (including  the  work  of 
clerical  aasiatante)  Dearly  twenty  years  of  labor.  After  all,  the  chief 
value  of  citationa  is  perhaps  their  effect  upon  the  author.  Fev  look  them 
up ;  but,  no  matter  how  conscientious  he  may  be,  the  fact  of  oonstantly 
giving  such  pledges  of  fidelity  keeps  him  wide-awake  to  the  necessity  of 
accuracy,  and  indeed  compels  him  to  refer  to  his  sources  more  than  he 
might  otherwise  feel  obliged  to  do. 

I.  MEXICO  AND  THE  MEXICANS 

(To  the  sources  mentioned  below  may  be  added  a  residence  of  more 
than  a  year  in  Mexico,  during  which  the  author  met  people  of  numerous 
categories  and  made  every  possible  effort  to  understand  the  national 
traits.) 

1.  Phyneal  Mexico,  U.  S.  War  Dept.,  Moiu^raph.  Bureau  of  Amer. 
Republics,  Mexico.  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  "Mexico."  Numerous 
books  of  travel  mentioned  in  nol«  S. 

2.  PopiJation.  The  census  which  served  as  a  basis  for  the  elections  of 
1841  and  some  later  years  gave  the  population  as  7,016,000  (DubUn, 
L^islacidn,  v,  152,  gives  the  figilres  by  states).  The  American  governor 
of  Jalapa,  Cot.  Hughes,  ISTwrote,  Jan.  28,  1848,  that  according  to  "au- 
thentic Mexican  official  documents"  the  population  was  about  7,600,000, 
ot  whom  2,500,000  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  500,000  were  over 
sixty,  and  300,000  were  idlers,  beggars,  etc.,  incapable  of  work.  The 
population  of  the  United  States  in  1840  was  17,069,453.  Obtenadar 
JiutiOal,  1842.  Conaideraciones,  5.  /ournal  dt«  DfbaU,  Sept.  »,  1847. 
MlMdmoire.  Macgregor,  Progress,  i,  317.  Ward,  Mexico,  i,  28.  Mora, 
Obras,  i,  64.  Mexico  i  trav^a,  iii,  19 ;  iv,  p.  vii.  Relaciones,  circular, 
Aug.  9,  1847.  UDecree,  Dec.  16,  1847.  Diario,  May  4,  1847,  claimed 
8,00},000. 

3.  Racud  dwitiont  and  charaeteriitics.  MSicico  &  trav^s,  iii,  18-21. 
Humboldt,  Eeeai  Polit.,  i,  367,  381,  411-6;  ii,  1-1,  9,  45,  48-52.  UPoin- 
sett,  no.  166,  March  10,  1829.  Mayer,  War,  13,  16.  Commerc.  Review, 
ii,  165-76.  Consideracionea,  6-7.  Garcia,  Conquiata,  4,  370-2,  397. 
Tliompson,  Recoils,,  7.  Poinsett,  Notes,  161.  ISHervey,  DescripUon 
of  Mexico.  HlMSrooire.  Ldwenstem,  Le  Mexique,  166,  174-89. 
Mora,  Obras,  i,  54-6.  Cuevas,  Porvenir,  12-14.  ITBDavis,  diwy. 
IClConner  to  wife.  Mar.  4,  1846.  Diccionario  Universal  (Mexicanot). 
ISMorier,  no.  10,  Feb.  10,  1825.     Eco  del  Comercio,  Mar.  22,  1848. 

Technically  the  child  of  a  Spaniard  and  an  Indian  was  a  "mestiio," 
the  child  of  a  Spaniard  and  a  mestizo  was  a  "castiso,"  and  the  child  of  a 
Spaniard  and  a  castito  was  a  "criollo"  (creole);  but  "criollo"  came  to 
include  all  these  classes  and  also  pure  whites  bom  in  Meicico,  As  very 
few  Spanish  women  went  to  Mexico,  the  mixture  of  blood  was  practically 
inevitabk.  As  is  well  known  the  Spanish  blood  itself  is  a  singular  mixture. 
Hence  the  Mexican  was  naturally  peculiar. 

4.  The  data  dipi»i4m».  Otero,  Cuesti6n,  37,  47-51.  ISMorier,  no.  12, 
Feb.  10,  1825.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  Apuntes,  i,  232.  MlM^moire.  Hum- 
boldt, Eseai  PoUt.,  i,  391-5,  400-1,  429-31 ;  ii,  40.  Poinsett,  Notes,  162. 
Constituent  Cong,  of  Mex.,  Address.  Consideraciones.  18,  19.  Mora, 
Obras,  i,  64-6.  Paredea,  Papers,  136.  BSPoinaett,  no.  166.  Mexico  & 
trav6s,  iii,  18.    LOwenstem,  Le  Mexique,  18S-f>. 
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6.  Ckureh,army,ewilterviee.  Mayer,  War,  20-1, 132.  Otero,  CuestidD, 
3S~46,  59,  60,  71-3.  Mora,  Obraa,  i,  pp.  vii,  jtcvii-cxviii,  ccxlvii ;  ii,  122-8. 
MlM^moire.  L5wei)8t«ni,  Le  Mexique,  38,  94,  117-28.  Humboldt, 
PoUt.  Essay  (London,  1811),  i,  231-2.  M^co  i.  trav^,  ii,  806;  iu,  23; 
iv,  149,  447,  639.  Zavak,  Kevoluciones,  i,  37.  Mac^^gor,  Progress,  i, 
637,  642.  Thompson,  Recoils.,  41,  53,  101-3, 169-74.  UFoinsett,  nos.  2, 
12, 36, 55, 168  (May  28 ;  Aug.  5, 1825 ;  Feb.  IS ;  Aug.  26, 1826 ;  Marcb  10, 
1829).  Consideraciones,  6,  7,  12,  26-30,  37,  39-42.  iSAshburahain, 
Oct.  3,  1837;  July  26,  1838.  Semmes,  Service,  14-5,  21.  llMarttn, 
Feb.  1 ;  July  20,  1827 ;  Dec.  25,  1828.  llCochelet,  June  6 ;  Nov.  20, 
1829.  CormporuiaTU,  April  15;  July  15,  1846.  CaldenSn,  Life,  i,  337, 
408.  ISHervey,  Description.  Picat/une,  April  22,  1843.  Bocanegra, 
Memorias,  i,  o2.  Tornel,  Resefla,  19-21,  84.  tlDespatch  to  the  French 
govt.,  about  June,  1823  (anon.).  ISMorier,  no.  13,  Feb.  10,  1825.  ISMo- 
rier  and  Ward,  no.  1,  April  10,  1825.  ISWaid,  no.  37,  Apr.  29,  1826. 
ISPakenhajn,  qob.  17,  Jan.  30,  1830 ;  25,  Feb.  26,  1841 ;  77,  Aug.  29,  1842. 
ISBankhead,  nos.  73,  Aug.  29,  1844;  56,  Apr.  29,  1846.  Memoria  de 
.  .  .  Relacionea,  Deo.,  1846.  Richmond  Enquirer,  Deo.  30,  1845.  Mo- 
bile Commerc.  Remitter,  i^g.  9,  1845.  Yeracnizano  Libre,  Dec.  27,  1845. 
Revw  de  Paris,  Dec.,  1844.  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Guerra,  Nov.  7,  1823, 
17,  18.  Balbontfn,  Invasidn,  75,  77.  Id.,  Estado  Mihtar,  58.  37BPerry 
to  J.  Y.  Mason,  Nov.  16,  1846.  Bdlnes,  Grandes  Mentiras,  182.  Rivero, 
Mfoi.  en  1842,  25,  137-9.  Ward,  Merico,  i,  307-17,  330-40.  London 
Timet,  Nov.  11,  1845. 

According  to  Otero,  an  able  editor  and  statesman,  the  income  of  the 
Church  represented  in  1829  a  capital  of  1127,000,000,  besides  the  build- 
ing, etc.,  used  for  worship  and  for  the  housing  of  ecclesiastics ;  and  prac- 
tically none  of  its  property  was  taxed.  Of  its  wealth,  large  for  any  period 
but  huge  for  that  day,  118,000,000  were  invested  in  city  and  country  real 
estate ;  and  consequently  there  was  an  army  of  agents  looking  after  Church 
interests  in  all  quartere,  and  a  great  number  of  proprietors  and  financiers 
were  closely  associated  with  the  clericals.  One  may  say,  reported  a  French 
diplomatic  agent,  "that  reUgion  does  not  exist  [in  Mexico],  for  its  influence 
is  nowhere  felt" ;  and  in  truth,  as  an  ardent  Roman  Catholic  said  in  Le 
Corretpondant  of  Paris  in  1846,  that  country  needed  to  be  evangelised 
anew.  Trist:  "The  lazy,  ignorant,  and  stupid  monks,  whose  views  do 
not  extend  beyond  the  round  of  purely  animal  enjoymente,  and  include 
no  esprit  de  corps  save  pecuniary  greed  mixed  with  an  idol  worship  fa- 
naticism" (Uno.  IS,  Oct.  25,  1847).  Ramirez,  Mexico,  219:  Christianity 
merely  gross  idolatry  here.  The  Mexican  church  stood  naturally  in 
opposition  to  the  government,  for  both  claimed  the  right  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage.  The  influence  of  the  Church  was  lessened  by  Leo  XII,  who 
exhorted  the  Mexicans  to  return  to  Spain  (Mexico  &  trav^,  iv,  149). 

SSOWeber:  "If  the  Mexican  soldier  has  something  to  eat,  be  eats  it;  if 
not,  he  goes  without.  That  is  aU."  Diario,  May  20,  1847 :  The  anny 
has  been  burdened  with  enough  generals  and  field  officers  for  the  army 
Napoleon  led  against  Russia,  (24,000  officers)  Duflot  de  Mofnu, 
Explor.,  i,  20.  (121,000,000)  SSSUdell  to  Buchanan,  Jan.  14,  1846. 
Negrete,  Invasion,  iv,  app.,  400.  Eco  rfel  Comereio,  Mar.  22,  1848. 
llMartin :  The  army  belongs  to  the  first  who  "  gives  it  money  or  promises 
it  plunder"  (Dec.  25,  1828).  ISDoyle,  no.  81,  Oct.  30,  1843.  Don  Sim- 
lAidt},  July  19,  1846.     Naeiojud,  Jan.  19,  1848. 

6.  Juelice,  education,  the  press.     ZavtUa,  Revoludonea,  i,  36,  396;   ii, 
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393.  Thompeon,  Recoils.,  20-4,  147-52.  London  TtwiM,  Jan.  8,  1848. 
ISWard,  no.  68,  confid.,  April  18,  1S27.  ISPakenham,  noe.  39,  May  27, 
1836 ;  6,  Jan.  25,  1841.  ISBankhead,  no.  54,  May  30,  1845.  ISO'Gor- 
man  to  Pakenham,  Jan.  19,  1835.  Fakenham,  Nov.  23,  1834,  separate; 
no.  8,  March  8,  1835.  66W.  S.  Parrott,  Oct.  11,  1845.  SlJonee,  June  1, 
1837;  no3.  168,  Oct.  30,  1838;  252,  May  5,  1839.  Leclerc  in  Remie  des 
Deux  Mondet,  March  1, 1840,  p.  638.  llFrench  vice-cousul,  Mex.,  Aug.  19, 
]«»;  Feb.  3,  1830.  Tornei,  Reseda,  288.  Consideraciones,  6,  7,  12-4, 
43,48.  Memoriasde  .  .  .  Relaciones,  Jan.,  1825;  Feb.,  1828;  Jan.,  1831; 
May,  1833;  Dec.,  1846.  Memorias,  min.  of  justice,  1833,  1835,  1845. 
Ward,  Mexico,  i,  337.  MPoinsett,  no.  166.  Conetit.  Cong,  of  Mex., 
Address.  Liberal  Moderado,  Aug.  4,  1846.  Mora,  Obraa,  i,  pp.  cUxxviii- 
nxcvii.  LOwenatem,  Le  Mexique,  109-16.  Lavalles,  Etudes,  31-3. 
Villor,  Proyecto.  Calder6n,  Life,  i,  195,  340-2.  Baparza,  luforme. 
Memorias,  min.  of  treas..  May,  1833 ;  July,  1845.  Memorias,  min.  of 
pub.  instr.,  Jan.,  1844 ;  July,  1844 ;  March,  1845.  Macgregor,  Progrese, 
i,  637. 

For  a  long  time  after  1821  only  one  sliglit  attempt  was  made  to  improve 
the  old  judicial  methods,  and  that  was  a  failure.  llVice-consul  of  France, 
Aug.  19,  1829 :  "Justice  is  so  venal,  that  with  money  one  could  have  the 
-victim  arrested  and  the  criminal  rewarded."  In  1836  the  British  minister 
reported  the  opinion  of  an  able  Mexican  lawyer  that  certain  important 
court  proceedings  were  nothing  but  "a  conspiracy  authorised  and  sup- 
ported by  judicial  formulas,  one  more  illegal  than  another."  Mexican 
minister  of  justice,  1835:  "On  all  sides  is  heard  a  unanimous  outcry  against 
the  bad  administration  of  justice"  (Memoria).  At  a  pubUc  meeting, 
Aug.  13,  1846,  Pedro  Zubieta  said:  "What  have  been  thus  far  the  judi- 
ciary and  the  magistracy?  A  shameful  market,  in  which  those  august 
names  have  put  Justice  up  at  auction"  (Diario,  Sept,  19).  The  gov.  of 
Michoacin  TSwrote,  Nov.  28,  1845 ;  I  am  unable  to  prevent  some  judges 
from  favoring  criminals.  Alamdn  reported  secretly  to  Congress  in  1S3D : 
The  tribunals  ensure  impunity  to  criminals  (Fakenham,  no.  25,  Mar.  25, 
1830).  Ramirez,  M^co,  225:  Our  magistrates  are  usually  insignificant 
(hombrecitoK),  "vigorous  to  persecute,  feeble  to  command,  and  incapable 
of  serving  as  models  of  a  just  and  severe  impartiality."  The  reports  of 
the  American  ministers  and  consuls  were  full  of  similar  complaints.  Once 
when  our  consul  reminded  the  minister  of  foreign  affaii^  that  it  was  the 
constitutional  duty  of  the  Executive  to  have  the  laws  faithfully  adminis- 
tered, the  latter  replied,  "Yes,  but  it  is  impossible."  In  1838  France 
took  strong  ground  against  the  miscarriages  of  justice  in  the  Mexican 

The  Lancastrian  system  of  pupil  helpers  was  tried  in  the  schools ;  but 
it  failed,  for  nobody  understood  it  practically.  The  educational  authori- 
ties gave  ear  to  bright  young  men  who  had  merely  picked  up  a  few  ideas 
oo  the  boulevards  of  Europe,  and  wasted  their  time  in  theorising  and  mak- 
ing projects.  We  have  become,  said  a  thoughtful  writer  in  March,  1848, 
the  moat  persistent  of  charlataoB,  glad  to  talk  on  any  subject  without 
understanding  it,  and  ready  to  try  all  sorts  of  theories,  which  vanish  like 
imtdce  as  soon  as  put  into  practice. 

7.  Indutlriet,  trade,  mean*  of  eommunication.  Revitla  Beondmica, 
Dec.  14,  31 ,  1843.  Macgregor,  Progress,  i,  308,  670,  674.  Ward,  Mexico, 
ii,  3-170.  Mexico  i.  Uav^,  iii,  18.  London  Timet,  Aug.  6;  Nov.  11; 
Dec.  6,  1845.    UThompson,  no.  4,  July  30,  1842.    ISWard,  noa.  45,  99 
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(May20;  Aug.  20,  lS2e).  MlM^moire.  GazetUd'BUUdePrusie,Nov.ll, 
1823.  CkmsideracioDea,  S-12,  14-8.  Otero,  CueetiiSn,  31-4,  46,  49,  50, 
97-8.  Pakeubam,  sos.  25,  Mar.  25,  1830 ;  28,  June  1 1,  1833 ;  61,  July  8, 
1841 ;  4,  49,  123,  Jan.  6,  June  2,  Dec.  25,  1842 ;  5,  Jan.  24,  1843.  ISAah- 
buroham,  no.  3,  Jan.  31,  1838.  ISBankhead,  noe.  44,  June  29,  1844 ;  6 
Jaa.  29,  1843;  8,  Jan.  30,  1846.  seiaM6maire.  UPoinaett,  reply  to 
Mexico  state  (with  his  no.  176,  Aug.  7,  182^.  Memoriae,  Relaciones, 
Feb.,  1830 ;  March,  1836 ;  Dec.,  1846.     Memoria,  mia.  of  justice,  March, 

1845.  Mayer.  War.  13.  Poinaett,  no.  166,  March  10,  1829.  Constituent 
Cong.,  Address,  1824.  Thompson,  Recoils.,  35.  '  Jounud  des  DStalx, 
March  16,  1844  i  Feb.  18,  1845;  April  4;  Sept.  9,  1847.  Bocanegni, 
Memorias,  ii,  162-3.  UDimond,  no.  273,  Not.  4,  1845.  llMartin, 
Feb.  1,  1827.  Banco  de  Avto,  Informe.  Memoria,  min.  of  interior, 
Jan.,  1838.  Alam&n,  Memoria.  Robertson,  Hemins.,  88.  TCMora  y 
Villamil,  report  from  superior  board  of  engineer  corps,  Nov.  15,  1845. 
McSheiry,  El  Puchero,  147.  Lawton,  ArtiU.  Officer,  264.  Diario,  July  20- 
6,  1846  (report  on  the  state  of  a^culture). 

The  American  minister  stated  in  1829  that  the  cost  oF  producing  crops 
in  Mexico  was  double  that  in  the  United  States  and  the  expense  of  market- 
ing them  fourfold.  Besides,  the  farmers  had  suffered  blow  after  blow 
during  the  revolution  and  the  succeeding  commotions.  The  system  oF 
"forced  loans,"  bo  familiar  in  Mexico,  consisted  in  assigning  to  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  —  presumably  according  to  their  wealth  —  amounis 
that  they  were  required  to  hand  over  in  exchange  for  promissory  notes, 
which  the  government  did  not  expect  to  pay.  The  prohibition  of  many 
foreign  articles  reduced  the  public  revenues  and  promoted  smuggling. 

8.  Counlry  and  town:  maimer*  and  mora' s.  Thompson,  Recoils.,  39,  40, 
82,  90,  93,  101-2,  115,  125-8,  132,  135,  160,  163,  217.  Calderdn,  Ule.  i, 
80,  124,  127,  138,  140,  150-1,  162,  165,  175,  273,  314,  336,  340-5,  395; 
ii,  126  (Alamin),  137  (vilh^),  237,  247.  Ward,  no.  52,  secret  and  confid.. 
Nov.  10,  1825.  UThompson,  no.  1,  1842.  UPoinsett,  noa.  2,  May  28, 
1825 ;  94,  July  8,  1827 ;  166,  Mar.  10,  1829.  BiButler,  July  9,  1834. 
Arr6ni(,  Manual,  109,  123,  131,  161.  Ldwenstem,  Le  Mexique,  36,  47-8, 
59,  130,  133,  137,  140,  142,  147-9,  151-4,  159,  163-6,  ete.  Decaen,  M&dco, 
22.     Rivera,  Los  Mexicanos  Pintados.     MemorM  HUt&rico,  Jan.  16,  20, 

1846.  Mexico  &  travte,  iv,  291.  Rivera,  Gobemantes,  ii,  142.  Rome 
Independai^,  Apr.  25,  1845.  Rewe  de  Pari*,  Dec.,  1844.  Diario,  Jan.  24, 
1841.  Davis,  Autobiog.,  102.  Mayer,  War,  14.  Bravo  in  Boleaa  Ofieiai, 
Apr.  30,  1846.  Ruxton,  Adventures  (1847),  20,  25,  34-6,  39,  40,  44,  46, 
59.  Robertson,  Remins.,  104-6,  116,  122.  Mason,  Pictures,  i,  17,  19, 
110,  201;  ii,  23,  etc.  Vigneaux,  Voyage,  286.  Orbigny,  Voyage,  413, 
422,  425,  428.  Robertaon,  Visit,  ii,  50,  58,  61-2,  147.  Commerc.  ReietB, 
ii,  165-76.  ItCochelet,  Sept.  29,  Nov.  15,  1829.  laForbes  (Tepic), 
July  2,  1846.  Kendall,  Narrative  (1844),  ii,  145,  317,  335-6.  Tudor, 
Tour,  ii,  266,  328.  Stapp,  Prisoners,  133-4.  Valois,  Le  Mexique,  86-7. 
Delia,  June  12 ;  Nov.  6,  1847.  Sierra,  Evolution,  passim.  llBHenshaw 
narrative.  (Apathy)  Pakenham,  no.  IS,  Mar.  21,  1834.  Morier  and 
Ward,  no.  6,  Apr,  30,  1825  ("That  extraordinary  Compound  of  Ignorance, 
Suspicion,  and  Fanaticism,  which  now  forms  the  most  striking  Feature  of 
the  National  Character."  "Alamto  and  Esteva  represented  that  we  were 
dealing  with  Children,  and  must  suit  our  Arguments  to  their  Capacity.") 
Ward,  noo.  20,  60,  July  12;  Nov.  23,  1825.  Zavala,  Revolucionos,  ii, 
152-3,  365.     McSherry,  El  Puchero,  158. 
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A  miniBterial  report  submitted  t«  Congre«  in  Jan.,  1S44,  showed  how 
»  Mexican  could  legard  himseU :  "If  the  present  epoch  begins  to  be  brilliant 
in  Europe,  Mexico  finds  herself  still  more  advanced.  She  has  learned  from 
the  wise  men  of  all  the  world  but  has  contemned  their  eiroTS.  ...  The 
virtues  of  the  Mexican  spring  from  a  heart  not  withered  by  the  pleasuiea 
of  sense,  a  heart  still  expanding  with  generous  enthusiasm.  His  soul  rises 
to  sublime  regions ;  it  knows  how  to  feel ;  it  knows  how  to  understand ; 
it  knows  the  celeatial  origin  of  virtue;  and  it  appreciates  all  that  itself 
contains  of  spontaneity  and  magnanimity.  .  .  .  This  delicious  country 
breathes  into  our  sentiments  the  suavity  of  its  climate;  this  ardent  sun 
kindles  the  beautiful  flame  that  makes  men  love  one  another ;  and  amid 
the  sweetness  of  a  natural  world  so  magnificent  and  sublime  the  genu  of 
heroic  merits  is  formed  within  us." 

n.  THE  POLITICAL  EDUCATION  OF  MEXICO 

1.  To  sketch  the  political  development  of  Mexico  ia  by  no  means  easy. 
No  scientific  history  of  it  exists,  and  all  those  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  with  first-hand  knowledge  have  been  party  men.  The  best  basis 
is  the  reports  of  the  British  ministers,  for  they  were  men  of  ability  near 
the  heart  of  affairs,  comparatively  without  prejudice,  and  anxious  to  give 
a  true  account  of  what  was  taking  place.  With  these  reports  as  a  prima 
facie  standard,  the  author  has  felt  able  to  use  intelligently  the  statements 
of  other  foreign  agents  —  diplomatic  and  consular  —  Mexican  authors, 
the  historical  and  political  writers  of  several  nationalities  and  a  great 
rnunber  of  periodicals. 

For  the  colonial  regime  he  consulted  the  fallowing  sources.  Humboldt, 
Polit.  Essay,  i,  -paxtim.  SSPoinsett,  nos.  94  of  1827 ;  166  of  1829.  Cuevas, 
Porvenir,  15.  Ward,  Mexico,  i,  91-120.  Rivera,  M6xico,  24.  seiM^ 
moire.  llSerrurier  to  "the  Duke,"  Apr.  20,  1818.  llVillev6que,  Feb.  3, 
1830.  Mors,  Obras,  i,  pp.  cx-cxiii.  Macgrogor,  Progress,  paaeim.  Tor- 
nel,  Breve  ReseSa,  4.  Consideraciones,  50-1.  llM£moire  submitted  to 
the  king  by  a  Spaniard.  Gage,  Voyages,  i,  223.  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc., 
Proceedings,  New  Series,  xxi,  277-83.  Latan^,  Diplom.  Rels.,  12-20. 
Diano  de  Mixico,  1810.  Penaador,  1812,  45-6,  49,  SI,  53.  GaceUx  dtl 
Gob',  de  Mix,,  1810.  Priestley,  Jos£  de  Gdlves,  chaps,  i  and  ii.  Etperansi, 
Mar.  5,  1848.    MePoinsett  to  the  Preat.,  Apr.  26,  1827, 

2.  Tht  Resolvtion,  Cuevas,  Porvenir,  15,  17.  Ward,  Mexico,  i,  84, 
96,  100,  116-8,  120,  135,  195-a..  Mexico  i.  travfe,  ii,  pp.  x-xiii,  507-8, 
525;  iii,  pp.  iv-Lx,  30-5,  76,85-127,  162,  188,  210,  221),  271,  283,  311.  323, 
331,  339,  343,  405,  428.  450,  460,  487,  491-2,  656,  661-85,  735-56;  iv, 
pp.  iv,  vii,  30,  199,  300,  316.  Arrangfiiz,  Mexico,  i,  33-5.  Humboldt, 
Polit.  Essay,  i.  l6lM£moire.  Tornel,  Reseila,  4-6,  162.  Otero,  Cues- 
tiin  Social,  51-2.  Garcia,  Plan.  Itdrbide,  Mdmoirea.  Poinsett,  Notes, 
91;  app.,  39.  Zavala,  Revoluciones,  i,  65,  68,  78-9,  86,  104,  ill,  272, 
406.  ISWard,  nos.  37,  114  of  1826.  BJPoinsett,  no.  168  of  1829,  Con- 
stituent Congress,  Address,  1824.  Alam^n,  Mexico,  i-iv.  llMartin, 
Feb.  1,  1827.  Sierra,  Evolution,  i,  126,  149,  ISMoricr,  no,  10  of  1825. 
Lerdo  de  Tejada,  Apuntes,  ii,  229-30.  234,  245,  ConsideracioneB,  43, 
61-2.  Memoria  de  ,  .  .  Guerra,  1823,  p.  9.  ArrAfiiz,  Orizaba.  Liceaga, 
Adiciones,  378.  Mora,  Obras.  i,  p.  vii.  Mateos,  Hist.  Pari.,  ii,  222. 
LOwenstem,  Le  Mexique,  293.  8.  Anna.  Manifieeto,  1823.  Su&rei  y 
Navarro,  Alegato,    Id.,  Hist,  de  M^x.  y  del  ...  S.  Anna.    Carrefto, 
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Jefea,  13.  Sol,  Juue  15,  24,  1S23.  RiTera,  J&kp&,  ii,  107-26.  OaeOa 
dd  Gob.  de  Mix.,  1810,  p.  867  (decree  of  the  laquisition  summoning  Hi- 
daleo).  Rivera,  Gobernantes,  ii,  1-72.  Puga  y  Acal,  Documeutoe,  20. 
Portrait  of  Itdrbide :  City  Hall,  Mexico. 

3.  It^rbide,  the  TriutmdraU,  and  the  Corutitutum.  ISWard,  secret  and 
coDfid.,  July  14,  1825;  no.  114  of  1826.  UPoinaett,  non.  04  of  1827; 
166  of  1829.  llViUevfique,  Feb.  3, 1830,  llMartin,  Feb.  1, 1827  .llMo- 
rier,  no.  10  of  1825.  llCipher  despatch  to  French  govt,  about  July,  1823. 
16lM6moire.  Guevas,  Porvenir,  14,  36,  140-12,  195-206,  211-5,  220-5, 
231-3,  239,  245-51,  261,  277,  318-9,  358-9.  Bocanegra,  Memorias,  i, 
13-4,  18,  31-3,  38-40,  49-57,  61-3,  76-82,  97-9,  Ul-26,  207,  316,  220-4, 
226,  231,  241,  284-9,  328-9,  370,  374.  Itiirbide,  Mtooires.  Tomel, 
ReseDa,  6-15,  18-22,  28,  37.  Mora,  Obras,  i,  pp.  vii-viii,  xii,  xiv.  Za- 
vala, Revolucionee,  i,  113-23,  152,  173,  176,  211,  214-5,  254-62,  274,  294, 
347;  ii,  294.  Ward,  Mexico,  i,  202-6,  260-82.  Poinaett,  Notes,  71. 
Lerdo  de  Tejada,  Apuntes,  ii,  262.  Negrete,  M&dco,  xiii,  296;  idv,  239. 
Memoiia  de  .  .  .  Relaciones,  Dec.,  1846.  Caaasua,  Deuda.  Romero 
in  No.  Amer.  Review,  Jan.  1,  1896,  Guti^irei  de  Estrada,  M&uco,  Mata, 
Reflecciones.  Arco  Iris,  Dec.  7,  1847.  Eco  dd  Comerdo,  Mar.  10,  1818. 
CosmopolOa,  Aug.  22,  1838.  Maia,  C6digo,  283.  Rivera,  Jalapa,  ii,  226, 
228.  Id.,  Gobemantes,  ii,  73-94.  Esperama,  Mar.  5,  1846.  S08MS. 
of  the  man  who  proclaimed  the  empire.  Tomel,  Discurso,  17.  Alam&n, 
M£xico,  V.  Conetituent  CongresB,  Address,  1824.  Otero,  Cuestidn  Social, 
63-5,  75,  108-9  Mfirico  4  trav^,  iv,  pp.  iv,  vii,  9-21,  26-37,  40-8,  50-9, 
66-m,  115,  198,  200-9,  360.  Sierra,  Evolution,  i,  160-6,  169,  173,  316. 
F.  J.  P.,  Ligeras  ReQecciones.  Rejorma,  Jan.  23,  1846.  ConBiderocionea, 
46.  Sd,  July  27,  1823.  Mayer,  War,  27-8,  135.  Richtofen,  Zuatancje, 
21.  Dictamen  of  revot.  connnittee,  June  12,  1835.  Calder6n,  Life,  i, 
336.  Lowenatem,  Le  Mexique,  294.  Thompson,  Recolla.,  58.  Xjacombe, 
Le  Mexique,  31. 

4.  It  has  recently  been  denied  that  our  Constitution  was  imitated,  but 
this  was  stated  by  Poinaett  (no.  166.  March  10,  1829),  Bocanegra  (Mems., 
i,  329),  Tomel  (ReseBa,  14),  Otero  (Cueatifin  Social,  121),  and  »«lM6moire ; 
and  the  Congresa  itaelf,  in  an  addresa  to  the  nation,  said,  "In  all  our  pro- 
ceeding}, we  have  taken  for  a  model  the  happy  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  the  North."  The  Spanish  constitution  of  1812  and  that  of  the 
French  Republic  were  also  in  view.  There  was  a  supreme  court,  but  it 
had  no  power  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  states  and  the  central  gov- 
ernment. 

6.  Victoria's  administralion.  Portrait  in  city  hall,  Mexico.  SlPoin- 
sett,  nos.  12,  20,  24,  32,  55,  60,  92,  94,  96-7,  99,  105,  107,  110,  114,  153, 
166,  192  (1825-29).  I9fl/d.  to  King,  May  16,  1826.  ISHervey,  Dec.  15, 
1824.  laMorier,  nos.  10,  19,  1825.  ISWard,  nos.  15,  21,  34,  36,  44,  60, 
64  and  most  private  and  confid.  (Sept.  30)  of  1825;  32,  77,  85,  99,  107, 
114,  128,  136,  aecret  and  moat  confid.  (Oct.  H),  and  private  (Oct.  if) 
of  1826;  3,  11,  15,  19,  24,  52,  68  of  1827.  ISPakenham,  nos.  62,  84,  90 
of  1827, 1, 107  of  1828 ;  22,  32,  38  of  1829 ;  17, 30  of  1830 ;  and  to  Vaugh'in, 
Jan.  13,  1829.  llMartin,  Feb.  1;  Mar.  30;  Apr.  25,  1827;  Aug.  25; 
Dec.  25,  1828.  llCochelet,  Jan.  16,  1830.  llViUev6que,  Feb.  3,  1830. 
llPaper  subntitted  to  the  French  Cabinet,  1828.  lllnatnictions  of 
Breaaon,  1828.  Tomel,  ReseOa,  16,  19,  24-5,  28-30,  34,  39,  43,  45-8, 
80, 83,  85, 87,  129-30,  133-4, 163-4,  177-82,  200,  238.  Bocanegra,  Mema., 
i,  113,  231,  286,  374,  390,  444,  463,  467,  522.    Zavala,  Revolucionea,  i. 
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149,  271,  343,  346-8,  351 ;  ii,  36,  41,  44.    M&dco  i  travte,  iv,  103-4,  116, 

121,  127-fl,  131-3,  141,  144-5,  154-67,  170,  172,  193-1,  208-10,  Mora, 
Obraa,  i,  pp.  viii-ni,  jdv-xvj.  Calderdn,  Life,  i,  42,  96.  Richtof«Q, 
ZuBtftnde,  22.  Lfiwenatern,  Le  Mexique,  290.  F.  J.  P.,  Ligeras  Refleo- 
ciones.  Cuevas,  Porvenir,  26S-9,  353,  376,  406,  411-2.  Sierra,  Evolu- 
tion, i,  183.  nManifiesto  of  Ver&  Cnu  legislature,  June,  1827.  Soa 
Peores  loB  Gachupines.  Ah,  Traidoree  Gachupines.  CrimeDee  de  Zavala. 
Acts  del  Pronunciamiento.  BtvUta  Econ&nica,  Dec.  31,  1843.  Coamo- 
polUa,  Feb.  14,  1838.  Anlet^o,  Aug.  1,  1835;  and  other  references  in 
ch&p.  iii  (Poinaett  section).  Dictamen  of  revol.  committee,  June  12,  1835. 
tClM^moire.  Otero,  Cueatifin  Social,  60,  66,  Poinaett,  Notes,  20. 
Rivera,  Jakpa,  ii,  364. 

The  foUowine  passage  illustrates  the  pamphleteering  of  the  day:  "The 
country  is  threatened;  and  by  whom?  The  Gachupines.  PerBons  in 
the  midst  of  ua  are  working  for  our  ruin;  and  who?  The  Gacbupines. 
Peraana  are  laboring  to  sow  discord  among  us;  and  who?  The  Gucbu- 
pines.  Persons  are  looking  for  hostile  troops  to  reduce  us  to  slavery 
again;  and  who?  The  Gacbupines."  The  popular  party,  associated 
with  Masonic  lodges  of  the  York  Rite,  were  commonly  called  Yorkinos, 
and  the  aristocratic  party,  associated  with  the  Scotch  Rite,  Escoceses 
(i.e.  Scotch).  A  particularly  unfortunate  fact  was  that  under  the  Mexican 
constitution  the  arbiter  between  tbe  nation  and  the  states  was  a  political 
body,  CongreBB. 

6.  Guerrero's  rise  and  fall.  HPoinsett,  nos.  60  of  1826;  105,  151-3, 
155,  157-60  of  1828 ;  166,  173  of  1829,  and  Apr,  3,  15 ;  Sept.  2 ;  Nov.  20 ; 
Dec.  23,  1829.     ISWard,  Nov.  10,  1825.     ISPakenham,  nos.  89,  99,  110, 

122,  132,  143-4,  146,  151,  153  of  1828  ("totally  unfit,"  Aug.  23) ;  2,  4,  8, 
62,  79,  99,  108,  109  of  1S29 ;  8,  17,  25  of  1830 ;  62  of  1833 ;  to  Vaughan, 
Jan.  13,  1829.  llMartin,  June  30,  1827 ;  Aug.  25 ;  Sept.  26 ;  Oct.  31 ; 
Dec.  1,  10,  19,  25,  31,  1828;  Jan.  4,  13,  1829.  llCochelet,  June  6;  Oct. 
20 ;  Nov.  29 ;  Dec.  26, 1829.  «lButler  to  Jackson,  June  6, 1834.  S«But- 
ler,  Dec.  31,  1829;  Jan.  5;  Mar.  9,  1830.  BSCameron,  Feb.  14,  1831. 
SSlM^moire.  BSZavala,  Exposicidn  to  chamber  of  deputies,  Apr.  23, 
1829.  Id.,  Revoluciones,  i,  146 ;  ii,  47,  57-8,  77,  147,  150-2,  176,  221. 
Gaxiola,  Invast6n,  156.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  Apuntes,  ii,  302-6,  336,  396. 
Cuevas,  Porvenir,  285,  383,  413,  458,  475.  Tomel,  Resefia,  34-6,  46-6, 
237,  309-13,  315-8,  323-1,  333-4,  338,  347-9,  383-6,  392,  407,  423-4. 
Bocanegm,  Mems.,  i,  375,  473-4,  492,  494;  ii,  7,  10-1,  25,  34,  57-9, 
120,  135,  144,  16D-9,  190,  657.  M&dco  &  trav6B,  ii,  612;  iv,  93,  102,  156, 
177-94,  197,  209-12,  215,  217-37,  267.  Sierra,  Evolution,  i,  177-8. 
Juicio  Imparcial.  El  Pueblo  Pide  Justicia.  F.  J.  P.,  Ligeras  Refiecciones. 
Mora,  Obras,  i,  pp.  xvi-xx.  Bustamante,  Manifieato,  1830.  Derrota  del 
Sr.  Guerrero.  Mateos,  Hist.  Pari.,  iii,  256,  263.  Memoria  de  .  .  . 
Relacionea,  1830,  11,  13.  Poinsett  in  Commerc.  Review,  July,  1846,  34-9. 
taiT.  H.  Ellis,  July  8,  1839.  AnUojo,  Aug.  1,  1835.  6«GuerrBro  to 
Poinsett,  Nov.  1,  1827.  llld.,  Addraea  on  becoming  President.  Rivera, 
Gobemantes,  ii,  164.  Sosa,  Biograffas,  429,  1101.  American  SenUftel, 
June  15,  1836.  The  Acordada  whs  a  conspicuous  building  at  Mexico 
made  use  of  in  Zavnta's  insurrection. 

7.  Bvilamanle  and  the  change  of  wyttem.  Pakenham,  nos.  88,  108  of 
1829;  6,  17,  24-5,  31,  59,  62,  66-7  of  1830;  8  of  1831 ;  47,  64,  70,  81-3, 
87,  96  of  1832;  10,  19,  35,  39,  44,  62,  67,  69,  82-3  of  1833;  16,  22-3,  29, 
36,  42,  48,  51,  57,  64  of  1834 ;  26,  35,  40,  47  of  1836 ;  24  of  1837t    Poin- 
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aett,  DO.  12  of  1826.  nBuUer,  Jan.  6 ;  Mar.9;  Jime2&;  Auk.26,1830; 
Feb.  19;  Aug.  20;  Oct.  5;  Dec.  6,  1831;  Jan.  10;  Feb.  27;  Mar.  22; 
July  25;  Oct.  7;  Dec.  12,  1832;  Mar.  16;  June  5,  1833;  Mar.  2,  8,28; 
June  2;  July  1,  9;  Sept.  1;  Oct.  20,  1834;  Feb.  8,  1836.  UButler  to 
Jackson,  July  22,  1831 ;  June  21 ;  July  18 ;  Aug.  30,  1832 ;  Jan.  2,  1833  ; 
Feb.  6;  July  B;  Dec.  24,  1834;  Feb.  26,  1835.  BlEllifi,  noa.  2,  3,  1836. 
nEllia  to  Jackson,  Aug.  26,  1836.  llCkichelet,  Nov.  21,  1829.  ISlMg* 
moire.  ISMorier,  no.  10,  1826.  ISWard,  secret  and  eonfid.,  July  14 ; 
no.  40,  Sept.  25,  1825.  ISAshbumham,  no.  70,  1838.  OtJonee,  no.  71, 
1837.  BSW.  3.  FaiTott,  no.  15,  1835.  A.  Buatamante  to  Congreaa, 
May  23,  1832.  C.  M.  Buatamante,  Gobierao,  276.  Mora,  Obiaa,  i, 
pp.  XX,  xxi,  xliii-xlvi,  xlix,  I,  tvii,  bd,  Ixv,  Ixxvi-xc,  cxii'-oxxTiu,  cxxxix, 
cxcvii,  ccxiv-cclixxi,  ccbtv.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  Apuntea,  ii,  393,  396-7, 
399,  403,  414,  648.  CrejnUcnlo,  May  8,  16,  1835.  Rivera,  Jalapa,  iu, 
157-76,  196-202,  225-8.  Id.,  Gobemantes,  ii,  151-3,  168-9,  173,  177-8. 
Tomel,  Resefta,  26,  Cuevaa,  Porrenir,  342.  Zavala,  Bevoluciones,  i, 
263;  ii,  254,  269-70,  28S,  366,  367,  369.  Zamacois,  M^co,  xii,  24-5. 
Bocan^ra,  Mems.,  ii,  150-3,  157,  169,  100,  20S,  329-31,  378-86,  417-8, 
433-9,  446-60,  546-54,  598.  M&dco  i.  tnvte,  iv,  142,  201,  230-1,  235-7, 
240,  246-7,  266,  258,  265,  267,  285-6,  289-93,  296,  29&-311,  316-9,  321-7, 
332-53,  355,  357,  359,  362-82,  386-8,  390-1.  Caldertn,  Life,  i,  96;  ii, 
126.  Poinsett  in  Commere.  Rariew,  July,  1846,  34-9.  Thompson,  Recoils., 
87-8.  Sierra,  Evolution,  i,  lSl-2,  184,  187;  ii,  494.  El  VU  y  Trsidor 
8.  Anns.  Juicio  Imparcial.  Imparciat,  June  18,  1906.  B)Unee,  Grtmdea 
Mimtiras,  208.  LOwenstem,  Le  Mexique,  284,  287.  Aviso  i  loa  Eetadoa. 
S.  Anna,  proclam.,  June  1,  1834. 

When  Santa  Anna  resumed  the  Preaidency  in  May,  1833,  he  painted 
himself  in  an  address  to  Congress  as  the  ideal  patriot  and  saint,  conse- 
crated to  liberty,  enlightenment,  morality,  and  the  Christian  religion, 
"straightforward"  and  "simple"  in  principles,  "mild  and  tolerant"  in 
character.  His  life,  he  assured  the  nation,  was  "entirely  devoted  to  ihe 
freedom  and  happinen  of  the  people  and  the  preservation  of  the  Federal 
system."  Before  long  his  picture  was  drawn  in  different  colors.  "The 
Vile  and  Traitorous  Santa  Anna  wishes  to  be  Fknperor,"  cried  one  pam- 
phleteer. "Depravity  and  ambition  make  up  the  character  of  that 
miserable  Proteus,"  re^randed  another. 

8.  CentralUm.  ISAshbumham,  nos.  61,  62,  68,  64  of  1837 ;  7,  21,  23, 
24,  37,  70,  HI  of  1838.  ISPakenham,  nos.  11, 12,  67,  76of  1839;  21,40, 
72,  92,  95  of  1840;  42,  63,  94,  101,  116  of  1841.  ISPakenham  to  Harvey, 
July  20,  1839.  OIW.  D.  Jones,  June  22;  July  19;  Aug.  29;  Sept.  26; 
Oct.  7,  17;  Nov.  4,  11;  Dec.  6,  1837;  Apr.  10;  Sept.  5,  8,  22;  Oct.  I, 
30 ;  Dec.  7  (anarchy),  1838 ;  Feb.  16,  19 ;  Mar.  23  (Valencia) ;  Apr.  20, 
23;  May  11,  1839.  B>W.  S.  Farrott,  July  29,  1837.  UBlack,  no.  307, 
1840.  SSEIlis,  no.  29,  1840.  UEUis  to  Jackson,  Oct.  IS,  1839.  Bo- 
eanegrs,  Mems.,  ii,  807.  Gim^nei,  Mems.,  70-3.  Rivero,  M&deo,  75. 
Otero,  Ouestidn,  62-5.  Robertson,  Visit,  i,  317.  M&doo  &  travto,  iv, 
382,  387,  390-2,  395,  397,  399,  404-16,  419,  423,  427,  430-2,  438,  440, 
443-4,  446-8,  461-2,  465-74.  CaldenSn,  Life,  i,  349;  ii,  187,  223-6,  232, 
246,  250,  254,  274.  El  Que  me  Importa.  Noticia  Extraordinacia.  Rtf- 
ptiblieano,  Feb.  3,  1847.  London  TiTMt,  Nov.  25,  1841.  Lara,  Raiuta 
PoliUea,  1840.  CosmojxilUa,  Dec.  28,  1836.  BfGreenhow,  Aug.  12,  1837. 
L&wenstem,  Le  Mexique,  284.  Sierra,  Evolution,  i,  185.  BAlnea,  Grandes 
Mentiras,  208. 
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"I  do  not  believe,"  wrote  the  British  miniBter  (no.  116,  Nov.  8,  1841), 
"that  history  afforda  ui  example  of  the  fate  of  a  Country  being  ao  com- 
p]et«Iy  dependent  upon  the  mil  of  one  man"  |aa  Menco'e  now  is  upon 
S.  Anna'sl. 

9.  Santa  Anna  a»  Dietattrr  and  Prtsident.  ISPakenham,  noa.  82  of 
1833 ;  119  of  1841 ;  20,  57,  77,  90,  121  of  1842 ;  13  of  1843.  ISDoyle, 
noe.  47,  72,  76,  81  of  1843.  ISBankhead,  noe.  4,  43,  54,  66,  72,  73,  96, 
105,  108,  110  of  1844 ;  1,  20,  50  of  1845 ;  57  of  1846.  ISlButler  to  Jack- 
son, Dec.  14,  1835.  nEUis,  no.  44  of  1841.  BtThompeon,  nog.  1,  3  of 
1842 ;  31  of  1843 ;  40  of  1844.  SaB.  E.  Green,  April  8 ;  May  16 ;  June  7. 
21;  July  14,  1844.  Green  to  Calhoun,  June  15,  1844  (Ho.  2;  28,  2, 
p.  59).  D.  Green  to  Calhoun,  Oct.  28;  Nov.  12,  29,  1844  (JameBon, 
Calh.  Corr.,  975,  901,  1000).  UConaul  Burroughs  to  Ellis,  Jan.  10,  1837. 
tfConsul  Dimond,  no.  200,  1843.  SSShannon,  nos.  3,  4,  5,  1844.  said., 
Jan.  9,  1845.  BIB.  Mayer,  statement,  Dec.  9,  1842.  C.  M.  Bustamonte, 
Gobiemo,  1,  U,  22,  65,  94,  106,  247,  287,  289,  298,  322-4,  384.  Gim^nei, 
Mems.,  263.  Bocanegra,  Mems.,  ii,  679.  CaldenJn,  Life,  i,  337;  ii,  195, 
272-4,  392.  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Relaciones,  Mar.  12,  1845;  Dec,  1846. 
Mem.  de  .  .  .  Hadenda,  Feb.,  1844.  Mem.  de  .  .  .  Justicia,  Jan.,  1844. 
Paredes  [Letters],  Advertencia,  141.  Jones,  Memoranda,  433  (Arista). 
M^co  &  tnv6a,  iv,  474-80,  484-00,  492-0,  506,  509,  517-30,  632-4,  540, 
547.  ISamacois,  Mexico,  xii,  280-1,  283,  285,  330.  LSwenstem,  Le 
Menque,  288.     Rivero,   Mexico,  90,  94.     Diario  del  Gobiemo,  Jan.   12, 

1845.  Journal  des  DfftaU,  Sept.  13,  1842 ;  Mar.  16,  1S44 ;  Apr.  29,  1845. 
Rome  de  Para,  Dec.,  1844.  ConatUjiiionnel,  Jan.  6,  1844.  Otero,  Cues- 
tifin,  69-70.  Tornel,  Reeefia,  74.  Zavala,  Revoluciones,  i,  151.  >3lBut- 
ler  to  Jackson,  June  6,  1834.  llMartin,  Aug.  25,  1828.  llCochelet, 
Feb.  3,  1830.  BlButler,  July  9,  1834.  Alvarei,  Manifiwto,  1845.  Ellis. 
Soul  of  Spain,  37.  Sierra,  Evolution,  i,  211.  Defensa  del  Gen.  8.  Anna. 
Causa  Criminal.  S.  Anna,  Address,  1846.  Rivera,  Jalapa,  iii,  507,  545, 
612,  647-73.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  Apuntee,  ii,  502-5,  511.  Texat  Regitter, 
Mar.  15,  1845  (Eye-witneas).  London  Time*,  Nov.  15,  1841;  Feb.  13; 
Dec.  6,  1845.  Thompson,  Recoils.,  76,  80,  85-6.  Tudor,  Tour,  ii,  164. 
Proceso  de  S.  Anna,  1845.  SSW.  S.  Parrott,  Apr.  29,  1845.  (S.  Anna's 
appearance)  N.  Orl.  Commere.  Bulletin,  July  18, 1836;  SSConsul  Cameron, 
Feb.  14,  1831 ;  Stapp,  Prisoners,  151-2 ;  Mofras,  Explor.,  i,  14 ;  Tbomp- 
8on,  Recoils.,  66;  Ferry,  Revols.,  253-5;  ISlEllis  to  family,  July  8,  1839. 

"Genius  of  evil,"  cried  a  pamphleteer  to  Santa  Anna,  "demon  of  avarice 
and  covetousness,  you  are,  like  Attila,  the  scourge  of  God.  Your  power 
has  been,  Uke  that  of  Satan,  a  power  of  corruption,  of  ruin,  and  of  destruc- 
tion. You  resemble  a  fury  of  hell,  blind,  devastating,  and  bloody.  Amid 
the  horrors  of  civil  war,  amid  lakes  of  blood  and  mountains  of  dead  bod*es. 
you  always  present  yourself  like  a  spectre,  inciting  all  to  devastation, 
slaughter,  and  revenge";  and  such  productions  almost  whit«ned  the 
pavements. 

10.  Herrera'a  adminittratitm.  (In  Sept.,  1846,  Herrera  became  Presi- 
dent by  regular  election.)  ISBankhead,  nos.  108  of  1844 ;  ",  17,  36,  70, 
82,  85  of  1845.  B«W.  S.  Parrott,  Apr.  29,  1845;  May  22,  30;  June  10, 
24;  July  12,  15,  26,  30;  Aug.  16,  23,  29;  Sept.  2,  18,  29;  Oct.  11,  1845. 
USUdell,  no.  4,  Dec.  27,  1845.  BSConsul  Campbell,  June  7,  1845.  Me- 
moria de  .   .  .  Relaciones,  Dec.,  1846.     Memoria  de  .  .  .  Guerra,  Dec, 

1846.  Zavala,  Revolucion??,  ii,  47.  BSDimond,  June  11 ;  Dec.  14,  1846. 
Sigh  XIX,  Oct.  6,  9;  Nov.  15,  22,  30;  Dec  6,  9,  1845.    Diario,  Apr.  10; 
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June  7 ;  Sept.  10,  1845.  fiepuWicoTW,  Feb.  3,  1847.  Ami^  dd  Putbta. 
Nov.30,1845.  London  riniM,  Aug.  6;  Oct.S;  Nov.  II ;  Dec.  6,  1845; 
Jut.  S,  1846.  M&dco  i  tnvte,  iv,  S29,  Ml-fi.  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas, 
423-^.  Importantee  Recuerdoe.  National,  Mar.  IS,  1S4S.  Journal  d«i 
DSiaU,  Apr.  29;  Aug.  2,  1845.  Waab.  Union,  Sept.  29,  1845.  Con- 
stituent Con^^oa,  Address,  1824.  Cuatro  Palabrss.  Consideraciones, 
43-5.  Yos  dd  PiuiOo,  Nov.  12,  1845.  Rivera,  Jaiapa,  iii,  693-720. 
BaE,  Juirei,  43.     Rivera,  Gobemantes,  ii,  281-4. 

II.  A  thoughtful  Mexican  analysed  the  ntuation  in  Bubetanee  as  fol- 
lows :  Our  people  as  a  whole  have  forgotten  moraUty,  sincerity,  patriotism, 
dieinterestednees,  and  all  the  other  virtues  that  upbuild  great  nations; 
only  selfishnees,  base  and  ruinous  passions,  hatreds  and  vile  revenges  exist 
among  us,  and  on  all  sides  discords  and  rancors  force  themselves  upon  the 
dullest  eye ;  the  country,  weakened  by  the  parties,  divided  by  incompatible 
interests  and  claims,  has  been  unable  to  obtain  order  and  repose,  because 
interested  persons  have  always  promoted  anarchy  and  disorder  in  every 
possible  way ;  the  liberty  that  the  army  achieved  has  been  used  only  as 
brutal  license ;  and  each  of  us,  regarding  himself  as  a  judge  in  the  land, 
has  felt  entirely  emancipated  from  all  obligations,  and  fully  at  liberty  to 
upset  everything  at  his  will. 

III.  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 

MEXICO,   I825-1S43 

1.  As  was  mentioned  in  chap,  ii  (p.  30),  the  Spaniards  had  endeavored 
to  keep  foreign  ideas  out  of  Mexico,  and  the  people  of  Protestant  countries 
had  been  studiously  misrepresented  —  even  as  having  tails.  See  Smith, 
Annex,  of  Texas,  410 ;  XSlButler  to  Jackson,  June  23,  1831 ;  laPaken- 
ham,  nos.  29,  Apr.  26,  1832;  2,  Feb.  14, 183S;  llCoehelet,  Sept.  29,  1829. 
Evidence  without  limit  could  be  cited. 

2.  One  does  not  hke  to  write  such  thinp.  But  (I)  if  the  subject  is  to 
be  understood,  they  must  be  said;  (2)  they  are  not  as  hard  as  thii^ 
alleged  against  the  United  States  by  the  Mexicans ;  and  (3)  they  are 
written  of  a  long  past  generation.  On  this  point  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  Mexican  testimony  and  testimony  from  that  nation  which  was  on  the 
most  intimate  and  friendly  terms  with  Mexico,  had  the  chief  interest 
there,  and  enjoyed  the  lion's  share  of  mercantile  profit.  In  1823  the 
minister  of  the  treasury  sttid  that  only  in  the  case  of  one  state  could  its 
financial  condition  be  learned  even  approximately  from  the  pubUc  accounts 
(lldespatch  to  French  govt,  about  July,  1823).  Eleven  years  later  the 
head  of  that  department  announced  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  the  legitimate  income  of  the  government  for  the  previous  year  had 
been  (Memoria,  1834).  In  1838  the  man  occupying  that  post  admitted 
officially  that  no  minister  of  the  treasury  since  1822  had  possessed  suffi- 
cient data  to  make  a  satisfactory  report  (Memoria,  July,  1838),  and  the 
British  representative  stated  that  "the  most  vitally  important  matters" 
were  "wholly  left  to  chance"  by  the  government  (ISAshbumham,  no.  37, 
May  24,  1838).  That  the  national  authorities  were  evasive  and  Jesuitical, 
resorting  to  subterfuges,  shifting  their  responsibihty  upon  the  legislative 
or  the  judicial  department,  and  referring  matters  repeatedly  to  disttnt 
local  officials,  is  proved  by  reports  of  British  ministers  from  1825  to  18(5 
{t.g.  ISWard,  no.  143,  1826;  ISAshbumham,  no.  59,  1837;  ISPakenham, 
no.  96,  1841 ;   llBankhead,  nos.  5,  12,  1844).    Once  at  least  money  was 
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borrowed  by  hypothecating  &  fund  which  the  government  did  not  poBaesa 
(Trigueroe  in  flMayer,  Dec.  S,  1842).  Mortgaged  revenues  were  spent 
ftt  wiU  (HZavalA  to  Deputiee,  Apr.  23,  1829;  Bankhead,  no.  103,  1844; 
see  also  tlMayer,  Dec.  9,  1842).  Definite  arrangemente  made  with 
foreign  represeatativee  were  secretly  circumvented  (Fakeoham,  no.  23, 
1837;  Ashburiiham,  no.  15,  1838).  The  Cabinet  showed  itself  capable 
of  breaking  a  direct  promise  and  even  a  definite  contract  (Pakenham, 
noe.  9,  1843;  44,  1839;  Bankhead,  no.  86,  1845).  The  highest  auUiori- 
ties  were  untruthful  in  word,  writing,  and  print  (Pakenham,  sep.  and 
confid.,  Mar.  27,  1828;  Id.,  noe.  32,  1833;  98,  1841;  9,  1843;  Bank- 
head,  nos.  12,  1844;  98,  1846.  See  also  Poinsett,  no  24,  1825) ;  and  they 
did  not  scruple  to  utter  injurious  calumnies  against  friendly  nations 
(Pakenham,  no.  98,  1841). 

Changes  of  syBtem  appeared  to  make  little  difference,  for  these  were 
national  characterintics.  The  most  honorable  administration  of  this 
entire  period  broke  a  direct  and  solemn  pledge  given  to  the  French  minister 
(Bankhead,  no.  86,  1845 ;  see  also  56W.  S,  Pairott,  Sept.  4,  1845) ;  and 
the  best  journal  of  the  country,  El  Siglo  XIX,  told  only  the  truth  when 
it  said,  December  2,  1845,  "All  our  governments  have  been  dishonest," 
adding  that  dishonest  methods  had  been  practiced  "not  only  from  ne- 
cessity but  from  favoritism  and  for  speculative  reaaona."  It  should,  of 
cDurae,  be  remembered  that  carelessnese  about  truth,  justice  and  honesty 
was  the  shady  side  of  Mexican  amiability,  and  that  other  nations  are  not 
,  faultless. 

3.  For  an  account  of  Poinsett's  mission  and  very  numerous  citations 
bearing  upon  the  subject  one  may  refer  to  a  paper  by  J.  H.  Smith  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Amer.  Antiquarian  Soc.,  Apr.,  1914.  BSPoinsett, 
Contestacidn.  Gamboa,  Repreeentacifin.  Causaa  para  Declarar.  (Conces- 
sions, etc.)  Ho.  351 ;  25,  2,  p.  285  (Poinsett).  One  would  suppose  that 
the  prompt  recognition  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  our  efforts  to 
induce  Spain  to  recognise  her  (e.g.  Amer,  State  Papers,  2  series,  vol.  vi, 
1006;  Ho. '351;  25,  2,  pp.  118  (McLane),  119  (Van  Ness),  147,  150 
(Forsyth);  TTlivingston  to  Montoya,  Oct.  1,  1831),  and  the  "Monroe 
Doctrine"  would  have  earned  ua  gratitude^  But  these  were  attributed 
very  generally  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  monopoUze  the 
weat«m  hemisphere  {Diarw,  June  17,  18,  1846),  and  were  offset  by  our 
opposition  to  the  cherished  Mexican  scheme  of  driving  the  Spanish  from 
Cuba  and  by  our  proposing  to  have  the  retention  of  Havana  guaranteed 
to  Spain  (see  particularly  Ward,  no.  53,  secret  and  confid.,  May  29,  1S26). 
Denunciations  of  Poinsett:  e.g.  Bravo,  Manifiesto,  18^;  Sol,  Jan.  4, 
1830;  S6lM£moire;  La  Ruina  de  los  Mexicanos;  Bocanegra,  Mems,, 
i,  379,  382,  390;  Pakenham,  no.  152,  1828;  llMarUn,  July  26,  1827; 
llCoohetet,  Aug.  7,  1829;  N.  Orl,  DeUa,  July  9,  1847.  Pakenham  (no. 
74,  Aug.  26,  1829)  reported  that  owing  to  Poinsett's  course  and  the  fact 
that  his  government  kept  him  in  Mexico,  the  feeling  toward  the  United 
States  was  one  of  "jealousy,  suspicion,  and  dislike."  The  prevailing 
belief  was  that  the  United  Stales,  fearing  Mexican  competition,  sent  him 
there  to  paralyse  Mexico  by  excitii^  dissension  (Poinsett,  no.  91,  July  8, 
1827;  nstatedept.  to  Butler,  Apr.  1,  1830;  Z>iano,  Apr.  17,  1847). 

4.  Poinsett  was  attacked  by  the  states  of  Puebia  (Pakenham,  no.  98, 
1829),  Vera  Cms  (Manifiesto,  1827),  Mexico  (Preamble  and  resolution, 
1829),  and  Querftaro  (Pakenham,  no.  73,  1827).  SSePoinsett  to  Pres., 
June  8,  1827.     (Protest)  BlCIay  to  Poinsett,  no.  25,  Nov.  19,  1827.     (Fail- 
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lire,  attitude)  Van  Buren  to  Butler,  Oct.  Ifl,  1829  (P.  8.,  Oct.  17).  (Sinis- 
ter, pointedly)  VaJi  Buren  to  Poinsett,  Oct,  16,  1829.  {No  chMgBs)  Vm 
B.  to  P.  and  to  B.  (P.  8.,  Oct.  17),  Oct.  16,  1829;  Bocanegra,  Mems.,  ii. 
18-20 ;  77Moiktoya,  no.  30,  Dec.  10,  1829 ;  tMZavak  to  Poinsett,  June  16, 
1827.  Poinsett  was  secretary  of  war  under  Van  Buren.  So.  Qlrly.  Rte., 
Nov.,  1850,  429.    Nueva  Conspiraci6n. 

5.  BSClay  to  Poinsett,  Mar.  26,  1825;  Sept.  24,  1825  i  Mai.  15,  1827; 
Van  Buren  to  Poinsett,  Aug.  25,  1829.  SSlButler  to  Jackson,  June  23, 
1831.  Poinsett,  no.  12,  Aug.  5,  1825.  (Officials)  HMorfit,  no.  7,  Sept.  6, 
1836;  Ho.  35;  24,  2,  p.  17.  (Ten  times)  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Relacionea, 
Dec.,  1846,  p.  76.  (Indians)  ISAshburnham  to  Backhouse,  July  26,  1838. 
(Victoria)  ISWard,  no.  54,  1825.  (Trouble)  Clay,  tupra;  ISBjackson, 
several  tetters  to  Butler. 

6.  Poinsett's  correspondence  with  Clay,  Van  Buren,  and  Alamto :  Ho. 
42 ;  25,  1,  pp.  19-29.  Amer.  State  Papers :  Foreign  Relations,  vi  (folio 
ed.).  tSSNotea  in  Poinsett  papers.  Commerc.  Ree.,  July,  1846,  21-4, 
27-42  (Poinsett).  Poinsett,  dob.  12,  1825;  113,  115,  1828;  166,  1S29. 
(Ureeacy)  HTomel  to  Poinsett,  June  27,  1827.  (Dropping)  TTMaitfnei, 
Nov.  2,  1837;  Poinsett,  no.  113,  1828;  Adams,  Memoirs,  ix,  377-8; 
nConsul  Taylor,  Nov.  7,  1829.  He  dropped  the  project  of  buying  t«TTi- 
tory  because  he  saw  it  would  give  offence.  Treaties  and  Conventions 
(HaaweU,  ed.),  661-3,  675.  Ho.  42;  25,  1,  pp.  27-8.  (Reached,  etc.) 
Ho.  351 ;  25,  2,  pp.  40  (Van  Buren  to  Butler) ;  190,  285,  etc.  (Poinaett). 
Ho.  42 ;  25,  1,  pp.  8  (Clay) ;  10  (Van  Buren) ;  38  (Butler,  Dec.  21) ;  46-8. 
(Charged)  FiUsols,  MemoHas,  ii,  602;  Tomel,  Reeefia,  79,  80;  Zavala, 
Hevoluciones,  i,  384 ;  Richtofenr  Zust&nde,  44. 

Before  the  paper  was  placed  in  Poinsett's  hands  he  knew  it  would  reach 
Washington  too  late  (to  Clay,  Apr.  24:  Ho.  42;  25,  1,  p.  28),  and  hence 
it  was  unnecessary,  as  it  would  have  been  dishonorable  and  dangerous,  to 
withhold  it.  (May  10)  Ho.  351 ;  25,  2,  p.  202.  As  the  instructions  to 
buy  territory  were  repeated  in  1829  (note  5)  when  Mexico  was  at  war 
with  Spain,  it  has  been  urged  by  some  Aoiericans  that  we  showed  a  mean 
disposition  to  take  advantage  of  a  neighbor's  difficulties.  But  it  is  rather 
kind  than  otherwise  to  offer  even  a  low  price  for  real  estate  when  the 
owner  is  in  straits  for  cash,  and  Mexico  was  free  to  consult  her  own  in- 
t«reat  about  selling.  The  instructions  of  1829  were,  however,  wholly 
inoperative  at  that  time. 

That  a  people  so  fond  of  indirect  methods  and  so  destitute  of  principle 
in  public  affairs  were  suspicious  of  the  United  States  was  not,  however, 
surprising.  It  was  known  of  course  that  up  to  1819  we  had  clainted  the 
Rio  Grande  boundary.  When  Poinsett  found  that  Victoria  and  Alanoin 
intended  to  reassert  the  boundary  pretensions  of  Spain,  he  endeavored  to 
discourage  them  by  replying  that  in  such  a  case  the  old  claim  of  the  United 
States  also  would  .be  revived  (to  Clay,  Sept.  20,  1826). 

In  1827  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  expressed  the  opinion  in 
debate  that  the  United  States  was  at  least  privy  to  a  recent  insurrection 
in  Texas,  and  a  leading  newspaper  asserted  that  we  had  encouraged  it 
(Poinsett,  no.  74,  1827).  Among  the  attacks  upon  the  unfortunate 
Guerrero  was  the  charge  —  based,  it  was  allied,  upon  documents  — 
that  he  was  plotting  to  sell  us  territory  in  that  quarter  (Pakenham,  no.  IS. 
1831).  Bravo,  after  a  visit  to  this  country,  Inought  out  a  pamphlet  in 
1829,  declaring  that  "the  politicians  and  journalists"  of  the  United  States 
were  "at  present  occupied  about  the  dismembemient"  of  Mexioo.    The 
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following  July  Bocaa^ra,  minister  of  relatione,  hearing  of  our  cuatomary 
militia  drills  and  anued  escorts  for  traders  in  the  far  west,  demanded  the 
meaning  of  these  operations,  and  in  spite  of  sensible  reassuraDces  from 
the  American  mioister,  he  felt  so  much  disturbed  as  to  commit  a  real 
offence  against  him  and  the  United  States  by  repeating  his  inquiry  (Ho. 
351 ;  25,  2,  pp.  288,  292).  The  next  year,  when  our  squadron  set  out  for 
a  cruise  in  the  Gulf,  Alam&n  represented  this  to  CoagresH  as  a  threatening 
movement  (Filisola,  Memorias,  ii,  601).  A  pamphlet  issued  at  New  York 
to  point  out  the  value  of  Texas  was  attributed  to  our  govemmeDt  (Paken- 
ham,  no.  24,  1830),  and  the  Mexican  agent  at  London  endeavored  to 
excite  the  British  cabinet  regarding  the  supposed  peril  of  his  country 
(TTGoroetiia,  Apr.  22,  1830).  European  diplomatic  representatives  at 
Mexico  faoDcd  this  flame.  In  particular  Ward,  the  British  minister,  did 
bis  utmost  to  incresse  the  alarm  regarding  Texas  (noH.  32,  54,  64,  1825). 
See  W.  R.  Manning  in  Southwat.  Hiit.  Qlrlg.,  Jan.,  1914.  For  American 
feeling  toward  Mexico  see  chap,  xxxvi,  note  1. 

7.  Treaties  and  Conveations :  note  6.  Treaties  in  Force  (1899),  389- 
90.  BlMcLane  to  Butler,  Jan.  13,  1834.  BiButler  to  Garcia,  Sept.  6,  . 
1833.  asi/<j.,  to  Jackson,  Mar.  7,  1834.  Ho.  42 ;  25,  1,  p.  59  (Living- 
ston). Ho.  351 ;  25,  2,  pp.  40-63,  656.  TTCastiUo,  no,  71,  Dec.  7,  1833. 
(Denounced)  TTCaatillo,  no.  2,  res.,  Jan.  22,  1836.  The  boundary  was 
not  run,  for  the  battle  of  8.  Jacinto  occurred  just  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications. 

8.  Ho.  43;  25,  1,  pp.  17,21;  33  (Butler);  49  (Van  Buren).  Ho.  351; 
26,  2,  pp.  190,  210,  287  (Poinsett) ;  369-70,  410.  Foreign  Eels.,  foUo  ed., 
vi,  583-600.  (Treaty)  Ho.  225 ;  22,  1.  Treaties  and  Conventions  (Has- 
weU,  ed.),  664-74.  Sen.  Exec.  Journ.,  iii,  56&-72,  605-6.  (Dark)  Ward, 
Ino.  103),  Sept.  9,  1826.    (Victoria)  Poinsett,  no.  12,  Aug.  5, 1825.     T7Mon- 

.toya,  no.  25,  Sept.  19,  1829. 

One  of  the  two  objectionable  articles  in  the  treaty  of  1828  concerned 
the  returning  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  has  been  charaeteriied  by  certain 
writers  in  the  United  States  as  a  gross  insult  t«  Mexico ;  but  that  country 
had  not  yet  abolished  slavery,  and  her  Cabinet,  which  possessed  a  full 
share  of  pride,  accepted  the  article. 

9.  Sierra,  Evolution,  i,  178.  TTMontoya,  no.  30,  Deo.  10, 1829.  StVan 
Buren  to  Butler,  Oct.  16  (P.  S.,  Oct.  17),  1829.  (Friend)  77Tomel,  no.  3, 
res.,  Mar.  6,  1830;  Ho,  351;  25,  2,  p,  381;  BSBuUer,  July  9,  1834. 
ISBButler,  Notes  on  Texas.  ISB/d.  to  Jackson,  Jan.  4,  1827.  T7Almont«i 
to  Mex.  Leg.,  Washington,  July  22,  1834.  (Ignorant)  Ho.  351 ;  26,  2,  p.  ■ 
381.  (Careless)  BlElhs,  June  25,  private;  July  16;  Oct.  15,  1836; 
MForsyth  to  Butler,  Nor.  9,  1835;  to  EUis,  Jan.  18,  1837.  (Consuls) 
MWilcocks,  Feb,  15,  1833 ;  MW,  8,  Parrott,  Oct.  24,  183G.  (Spirits) . 
■tButler,  Aug,  26,  1833. 

10.  Poinsett  reached  the  conclusion  that  mdeavoring  to  buy  Teican' 
territory  would  ftnger  Mexico  and  lead  her  to  seek  European  support' 
(Ho.  351 ;  25,  2,  p.  286),  but  Butler  stimulated  Jackson  to  take  the  matter  . 
Up.  BlButler's  correspondence,  including  letters  to  and  from  Mexican 
officials.  Many  of  these  documents  were  printed  with  substantial  cor- 
rectness in  Ho,  256 ;  24,  I ;  Ho.  42 ;  25,  1 ;  Ho,  351 ;  25,  2,  ISSNotes 
from  Butler,  Wilcocks  and  Zavala,  to  Poinsett.  Coiresp,  with  Jackson 
in  JSlJsckson  papers  and  ISBButler  papers  (for  deciphering  a  number  of 
tbo  latter  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  E,  C.  Burnett  of  the  Dept.  of 
Hist.  Research,  Carnegie  Instit.).     TTTomel,  no.  3,  res.,  1830.    77Cas- 
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tillo,  DO.  8,  res.,  1835.  Sen.  Exec.  Journ.,  iv,  488,  502.  SlEllia,  May  19; 
June  25;  Jvdy  16;  Oct.  15,  1836;  to  Jackson,  Aug.  26.  Pakenham,  noa. 
6,  7,  1830;  11,  1836.  Barker  in  Naiion,  xcii,  600-1;  in  Amer.  Hitt. 
ReK.,  July,  1907,  788-809.  FUiaoU,  Mems.,  ii,  590,  612.  Ad&ms,  Menu., 
n,  377-8.  Benton,  View,  ii,  659.  Bankhead,  no.  125,  1846.  MonquUa 
Mtx.,  Aug.  4,  1835. 

Butler  had  some  excuse  for  basing  hopes  on  AlamiUi,  for  until  the  war 
with  Spain  ended  Atamtin  wished  to  be  on  very  good  terms  with  the  United 
States,  and  later  he  was  in  serious  financial  troubles.  Nothing  in  the 
documents  involves  Jackson  in  Butler's  dishonor.  The  American  secre- 
tary of  state  was  even  less  censurable.  Our  government  expressed  all 
due  regreto  for  Butler's  misconduct  (Eo.  351 ;  25,  2,  pp.  184,  750 ;  Forsyth 
to  Ellis,  no.  22,  Not.  16,  1836;  TTCastiUo,  no.  8,  res.,  1835).  (Rec&U) 
TTRelaciones  to  Castillo,  Oct.  31,  1835;  Ho.  351;  25,  2,  p.  719,  and 
TTCastillo,  no.  8,  res.,  1836. 

11.  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  11-33.  UButler,  May  8,  1836.  SSl/rf. 
to  Jackson,  Dec-  14,  1835.  Ellis,  no.  2,  May  19,  1836.  Pakcnham,  nos. 
75,  1836;  25,  1836.  Ho.  266;  24,  1,  pp.  3,  29,  30  (Forsyth);  8  (Cas- 
tiUo);  10  (Monasterio).  Sen.  1;  25,  2,  pp.  141  (MonasUrio) ;  140 
(Forsyth).  Ho.  351;  25,  2,  pp.  82  (Livingston);  160  (Forsyth);  571-2 
(Tomel,  Monastorio}.  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Interior,  Jan.,  1838.  Memoris 
de  .  .  .  Guerra,  Dec,  1846.  Mexico  i.  travSs,  iv,  377,  401-3,  512.  Lo- 
wenstem,  Le  Mexique,  78.  Richtofen,  Zust&nde,  48.  The  state  of 
Mexican  feeling  will  come  up  again. 

12.  The  Gainei  epimde.  Van  Buren  to  Poinsett,  Aug.  25, 1829.  Butler 
to  Jackson,  Sept.  26;  Oct.  2,  1833;  Feb.  6;  Mar.  7,  1834.  JSlJackson 
to  Butler,  Nov.  27,  1833.  SSDickins  to  Cass,  Aug.  20,  1836.  TTCaatUlo, 
Nov.  10,  1835.  StGaines  to  gov.  Tenn.,  June  28,  1836.  UBurrougfa, 
nos.  39,  40,  1836.  TTMartCnei,  do.  10,  rea.,  1838.  TTRelaciones  to  Mar- 
tfnei,  Oct.  10,  1838.  TTGorostiui,  Apr.  25,  29;  May  30;  July  12,  24; 
Aug.  18,  19;  Oct.  4,  5,  1836.  Pakenham,  nos.  18,  94,  1S3S.  Sen.  1; 
24,  2,  pp.  46,  92,  105  (Dickins) ;  60,  85  (Jackson) ;  84  (memo.) ;  32,  44, 
t»,  89,  91,  100  (GorxNStiia) ;  133-4  (Macomb).  Sen.  160;  24,  2,  p.  157 
(Forsyth).  Ho.  256;  24,  1,  pp.  3,  28,  29,  31-5,  35,  45  (Forsyth);  6, 
11  (Castillo) ;  15,  21,  23,  25,  27  (Gorostiia) ;  46  (memo.) ;  40,  43,  48,  54 
(Cass  to  Gaines) ;  42,  46^  (Gaines) ;  55  (Macomb) ;  68  (Many) ;  59 
(Green;  adj.  gen.).  Ho.  361;  25,  2,  pp.  769-806  (Qaiues  et  at.);  806 
(McCall  and  documents).  Jackson,  Message,  Dec.  5,  1836.  Gorostiia, 
Correspondencia.  Reply  to  Gorostiia:  Lit).  Cong.,  Msa.  Div.,  "Mex. 
War,  Miscellaneous."  Tex.  Dipl.  Corr.,  i,  pp.  83  (Carson) ;  104  (Bur- 
nett) ;  164-5,  177,  202  (Henderwin) ;  175  (Wharton) ;  156  (Austin) ; 
206  (Catlett).  Brown,  Texas,  ii,  90.  Bocanegra,  Mems.,  ii,  736-69. 
Mexico  i  trav£s,  iv,  378.  Calder6n,  Life,  ii,  123.  Kohl,  Claims,  24. 
Barker  in  MtM.  Valley  Hut.  Rev.,  i,  1 ;  in  ATner.  Hiel.  Rev.,  July,  1907, 
p.  794  (Jackson  thoi^ht  the  Neches  was  a  branch  of  the  Sabine).  N.  Y. 
Ev.  Poet,  Aug.  1,  1836.  Wash.  Globe.  Aug.  1,  1836  (Cass).  Richmond 
Enguirer,  Aug.  12,  1836.  Mobile  Commercial  Register,  June  27,  1836. 
Nat.  Intelligencer.  May  5  (Virginian);  July  26,  1836.  N.  Orl.  Courier, 
Sept.  27,  1336  (Fulton).  Sen.  189;  21,  2.  (Indorsed)  Monasterio  to 
GoroBt,,  Dec.  21,  1836,  in  Gor.,  Correspondencia.  (Erroneously)  Smith, 
Annex,  of  Texas,  22. 

'  Gorostisa's  view,  and  no  doubt  that  of  the  Mexicans  generally,  amounted 
practfcaHy  to  this  (see  Foray th  in  Sen.  160;  24,  2,  p.  157) ;  the  essential 
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point  was  to  respect  Mexico's  territory;  by  the  right  of  occupation,  at 
least,  her  territory  extended  to  the  well-known  Sabine  River;  the  United 
States  forces  were  therefore  bound  under  all  circumatancea  to  remain  east 
of  that  stream,  and  should  some  of  our  citiEens  be  robbed  and  murdered, 
we  could  call  upon  Mexico  to  pay  compensation  and  protect  the  rest; 
after  almost  endless  evasions  it  would  appear  that  she  bad  no  power  to 
fulfill  her  treaty  obligatiockB,  and  therefore,  since  that  fact  was  known  to 
all  the  world,  she  should  not  be  expected  to  comply  with  our  wishes ;  and 
then,  should  we  please,  we  could  declare  war.  In  other  words,  for  the 
sake,  at  most,  of  a  technioaUty,  they  would  have  had  ub  quietly  see 
irreparable  injuries  done  that  we  could  have  prevented  and  had  known 
Mexico  could  not  prevent,  and  then  do  irreparable  injuriee  ourselves  to 
punish  her  for  her  involuntary  helplessneas. 

As  for  the  evidence  of  danger  (which  Gainee  was  instructed  to  examine 
carefully,  Gorostiza  declared  it  was  fabricated  in  order  to  excuse  the 
crossing  of  the  boundary  and  get  American  troops  into  Texas  —  thus 
giving  the  rebels  at  least  the  moral  support  of  their  presence  and  infring- 
ing upon  the  righte  of  Mexico  (Pakenham,  no.  94,  1836 ;  Ho.  256 ;  24,  1, 
p.  20;  Gar.,  Coirespondencia,  xxvii),  and  he  protested  that  bis  country 
was  incapable  of  stirring  up  the  savages  against  our  border  (Sen.  1 ;  24, 
2,  p.  84;  TTGor.  to  Kelaciones,  Oct.  4).  But  there  is  not  the  slightest 
sign  that  he  made  the  difficult  and  extended  investigation  requisite  as  a 
basis  for  denying  the  t«stimony  presented  to  Gaines,  whereas  he  was 
capable  of  asserting,  more  than  a  month  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
that  the  news  of  it  was  "entjrely  destitute  of  authenticity,"  and  stating 
that  he  bad  "reasons  for  believing  it  to  have  been  exprrasly  forged  in 
Texas"  or  at  least  to  have  been  exaggerated  "to  the  very  confines  of  the 
ridiculous"  (Sen.  1;  21,  2,  p.^).  His  contention  was  therefore  valueless, 
and  aknoHt  equally  so  was  that  of  certain  Americans,  against  the  evidence 
of  danger.  One  such  opinion,  however,  is  entitled  to  notice.  It  came 
from  the  governor  of  Louisiana  (Macomb;  Ho.  256;  24,  1,  p.  55),  But 
(1)  the  governor,  who  was  far  from  the  scene,  merely  expressed  a  view 
unsupported  by  evidence ;  (2)  there  may  have  been  good  reasons  why  he 
did  not  wish  to  have  citiiens  of  Louisiana  called  out,  as  Gaines  proposed, 
to  do  arduous  and  perhaps  perilous  military  service ;  and  (3)  it  may  have 
seemed  undesirable  to  have  the  American  army,  which  made  a  good  market 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  move  to  Nacogdoches  and  obtain  supplies 
there.  Gaines  appears  really  to  have  had  adequate  grounds  for  crossing 
the  Sabine.  A  letter  from  the  Texas  secretary  of  state  to  the  President 
of  Texas  {Tex.  Dipl.  Corr  ,  i,  84),  which  no  one  can  imagine  was  "fabri* 
cated,"  shows  that  Gaines  insisted  upon  having  the  facta,  and  that  strong 
evidence  was  presented  to  him  (see  also  Bee  in  Sen.  14;  32,  2,  p.  53). 
May  5,  IS36,  the  Nalional  IiUeUigeneer  printed  a  letter  dated  April  20, 
which  stated  that  the  writer  heard,  when  about  six  miles  from  Nacog- 
doches, that  the  Indians  were  coming,  felt  satisfied  the  news  was  correct, 
and  saw  the  people  fleeing  in  the  utmost  alarm.  It  was  deemed  necessary 
to  divert  some  of  the  few  Texan  troops,  desperately  needed  at  the  front, 
in  order  to  ward  off  the  danger  from  Indians  (Brown,  Texas,  ii,  89,  SO). 
The  governor  of  Arkansas  called  out  forces  to  protect  the  frontier  (N.  Orl. 
Courier,  Sept.  27,  1836).  The  other  evidence  cited  above  in  the  references, 
when  taken  together  and  fairly  weighed  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  has 
also  a  very  substantial  value.  The  part  of  it  most  doubted,  probably,  is 
that  rrierring  to  a  Mexican  agent  engaged  in  rousing  the  Indians  against 
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tbe  whites ;  but  we  h&ve  do«umentaty  proof  th&t  early  in  1839  Mencaos 
tried  officially  to  do  this,  and  employed  the  veiy  man  who  was  chained 
with  aimilar  activities  in  1830  (Sen.  14;  32,  2,  pp.  31-6;  alao  47).  See 
also  the  TTreply  of  Relacionee  to  Martinet's  deqiatcb  of  Oct.  10,  183S. 
It  should  be  remembered  (1)  th&t  Gainea,  charged  with  the  defence  of 
file  frostier  against  a  wily,  treacherous  tmd  savage  foe,  could  not  afford 
to  take  chances ;  and  (2)  that  even  fabricated  evidence,  if  it  poasesaed  all 
the  marks  of  creidibility,  would  have  been  sufficient  ground  for  acting. 

But  after  all  the  real  iaeue  was  the  good  faith  of  our  government  in 
authoriiing  Gainee  [while  requiring  him  to  maintain  our  neutrality]  to 
eroaa  under  extreme  circumstances  the  Sabine  (Goroetiia  in  Sen.  1 ;  24,  2, 
p.  44;  Von  Hoist,  U.  S.,  ii,  584,  note  1) ;  and  this  good  faith  was  clearly 
maintained  at  Washington.  Id  the  very  letter  demanding  his  passports 
'Gorostiia  admitted  that  Forsyth's  asaur&noee  appeared  to  dispose  of  the 
poeaibility  that  Gaines's  movement  had  a  bearing  on  the  bound&ry  queS' 
lion  (Sen.  I ;  24,  2,  p.  104).  It  has  been  felt  that  Forsyth  was  sometimes 
rather  curt  with  him,  but  Gorostiis  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  insulting. 
The  Mexicans  had  some  reason  to  be  suspicioua  and  a  full  right  to  be  on 
their  guard,  but  they  went  farther  than  right  and  reason  wairanted. 

13.  See  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  pp.  62-63,  for  s  discusaian  of  this  mib- 
ject  and  references  to  the  sources.  Ethel  Z.  Rather  in  Tex.  SlaU  fftd. 
Atmc.  Qtrly..  xiii,  15S-256.  Sen.  1;  25,  2,  pp.  133  (Castillo);  136  (For- 
syth) ;  145  (Monasterio).  UW.  Thompson  to  Boconegra,  April  2S,  1843. 
Pakenham,  no.  64,  1836,  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Relac.,  Jon,,  1838.  Mem. 
de  .  .  .  Guerra,  Jan.,  1844. 

The  situation  of  Texas  after  1836  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
Mexico  from  1821  until  recogniied  by  the  mother-country  in  1836,  and 
during  this  period  she  regarded  herself  and  was  regarded  generally,  except 
by  Spain,  as  independent.  Mexicans  refused  to  accept  this  obvious 
analogy  on  the  ground  that  the  Mexican  revolution  was  mainly  tbe  work 
of  native-bom  citiEens,  while  most  of  tbe  Texona  had  been  bom  elsewhov. 
But  an  adopted  child  has  all  ti)e  rights  of  a  natural  child.    See  chap,  iv, 

14.  DijAomatic  gtr\fe,  IS42-S.  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  38.  Bocanegra 
to  Webeter,  May  12,  31,  1842:  Ho.  266;  27,  2,  pp.  5,  15.  Webster  to 
Thompson,  nos.  9,  11,  1842;  Jan.  31,  1843.  Thompson  to  Webetra, 
noe.  3,  4  and  June  2,  1842 ;  Jon.  b  and  no.  15,  1843.  n/d.  to  dip),  corps, 
July  30,  1842.  SBlTyler  to  Webster,  July  10,  1842.  BlW.  S.  Parrott, 
private,  July  29,  1837.  HB.  E.  Green,  no.  8,  1844.  ISBocanegra  to 
Doyle,  April  19,  1843;  reply,  April  20.  StS.  Anna,  decree,  June  17,  1843. 
BSUpahur  to  Thompson,  no.  43,  1843.  HBocanegra  to  Thompson,  Sept. 
10,  1842.  7S/d.,  circular,  May  31,  1842.  Pakenham,  noa.  49,  75,  1842. 
Sen.  341;  28,  1,  p.  71  (Thompson).  Texas  Diplom.  Corresp.,  i.  567 
(Reily);  ii,  163  (Eve).  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Relacionee,  Jan.,  1844.  DioTw, 
Oct.  4,  1842.  Thompson,  Recoils.,  82.  Zavak,  Revots.,  ii,  152-3.  Sen. 
1;  27,  3,  pp.  146,  156  (Thompson) ;  146,  157<Bocanegra).  Ho.266;  27, 
2,  pp.  7,  17  (Webster) ;  5,  15,  10  (Bocanegra) ;  21  (Thompson).  Reeves, 
Amer.  Diplom.,  97,  9ft  (Adams).  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  131.  (Mexican 
threats,  1843)  Ibid.,  42.  Richtofen,  Zust^nde,  48.  llTo  Deffaudis,  no. 
28,  Apr.  27,  1836.  (The  translations  of  Mexican  documents  published 
by  our  government  are  cited,  unless  there  is  a  particular  reason  for  not 
doing  so.  In  many  cases  they  could  be  better,  but  they  were  for  the 
American  government  and  people  the  official  versions.) 
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Oct.  if  1842,  the  official  joumal  reprinted  this  from  El  Promnonal: 
"Who  is  not  aware  of  that  criminal  connivance,  that  stubborn  and  in- 
solent protection,  which  —  in  violation  of  righteous  law  and  in  violation 
of  the  treaties  with  Mexico  —  is  given  by  the  policy  oE  North  America 

to  a  Department  filled  with  rebels  from  every  land,  who  are  determined 
to  ruin  it  completely  and  to  soil  the  dignity  and  honor  of  a  lawfully  con- 
stituted government?"  Webster  mode  the  same  protest  (against  raids) 
to  the  Texans  as  to  the  Mexicans. 

15.  StThompson,  Jan.  5,  1843.  S^Id.  to  Bocanegra,  Dec.  30,  1842. 
Bo.  166 ;  27,  3,  pp.  1-03.     Bancroft,  Calif.,  iv,  302-29.     tSSNanriei  to 

'  Vanderlhinden,  Dec.  10,  1842.  Richman,  California,  273-4.  Bandini, 
California,  136-8.  ISLetter  from  S.  Gabriel,  Nov.  11,  1842.  Diario. 
Jan.  7,  1843.  47JoneH,  Aug.  31 ;  Sept.  1,  1842.  Reeves,  Amer.  Diplo- 
macy, 103-7.  8SlLett«rs  from  J.  Tyler  to  Webster.  Mexico '&  trav&, 
iv,  493.  Nat.  IrdeOigencer,  Mar.  14,  1843.  Adams,  Memoirs,  xi,  346. 
N.  Orl.  Bee,  Jan.  13,  1843.    Memphis  Eagle,  Nov.  S,  1846. 

Jones  sailed  with  the  frigate  United  StaU»  and  the  aloop  of  war  Cyane. 
After  leaving  Monterey  he  proceeded  to  Los  Angeles  to  meet  Micheltorena 
and  explain  the  aff^r.  Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington, 
demanded  that  an  eifample  should  be  made  of  Jones,  but  he  was  merely 
recalled  —  a  fully  sufficient  punishment.  Indeed,  our  government  com- 
mended his  seal  (47Jonea  to  Bancroft,  Oct.  3,  1S45). 

16.  Ho.  351 ;  25,  2,  p.  676  (Butler). 

17.  Sen.  390;  28,  1,  pp.  6  (Bocanegra;  documents);  9  (Thompson, 
with  extract  from  treaty).  SSShannon  to  Rejdn,  Sept.  30,  1844.  Tyler, 
Message,  Dec.  3,  1844,  in  Richardson,  Messages,  iv,  334.  See  also  docu- 
ments cited  with  reference  to  the  Santa  Fe  expedition. 

18.  Ellis,  no.  24,  June  fi,  1840.  Forsyth  to  Ellis,  Aug.  21,  1840.  StMe- 
morial  of  the  prisoners.  May  25,  1840,  BSJ.  O.  Jonee  to  Ellia,  June  23, 
1840.  SSStatements  of  prisoners,  particularly  Graham's  of  May  29,  1840. 
HlATkin,  Mar.  22;  April  20,  1840.  SILcgarg  to  Thompson,  no.  36, 
May  12,  1843,  MFamham  to  Ellis,  June  23,  1840.  Richman,  Oalifomia, 
266.  ISPalmerston  to  Mexican  minister,  Aug.  11,  1841.  llCaptaiu  of 
La  Danaide  to  Cyprey,  July  8,  1840.  Royce,  California,  36.  Pakenham, 
nos.  66,  78,  88,  1840;  37,  118  (merely  a  scheme  to  weaken  the  opposing 
faction  in  Cal.),  1841.  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Guerra,  Jan.,  1841.  Moore, 
Intemat.  Arbit.,  3242-3  (a  judicial  review  of  the  case  and  award  of 
damages  to  victims.  One  of  them  received  S38,125).  Pakenham  ob- 
tained a  revocation  of  the  order  of  expulsion  by  demanding  his  passports 
(no.  88). 

19.  URanson  to  Eve,  April  28,  1842.  4SBee  to  Roberts,  July  13,  1841. 
Kendall,  Narrative,  patgim.  Yoakum,  Texas,  ii,  321-3.  Garrison, 
Texas,  24S-6.  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  37.  Sen.  325 ;  27,  2,  pp.  3,  6, 
8  (Webster);  19,  29  (Ellis);  33,  100  (Bocanegra);  48,  50  (Falconer; 
Van  Ness  particularly) ;  94  (Thompson).  Ho,  266 ;  27,  2,  p.  34  (Thomp- 
son). Pakenham,  no.  15,  1842.  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Relaciones,  Jan., 
1844.     llTo  Deflaudis,  no.  28,  Apr.  27,  1836. 

20.  Ho.  42;  25,  2,  p.  20,  23  (Alam&n).  Poinsett,  June  18,  22,  1825. 
Martlnes,  no.  7, 1832,  N.  Y.  HeroW,  Nov.  11,  1843.  Boston  A (loa,  Jan.  26, 
1844.  StCamacho  to  Poinsett,  May  13,  1826.  SSlButler  to  Jackson, 
Jan.  2,  1833.  Sen.  1 ;  28,  I,  p.  36.  Tyler,  Tyler,  ii,  289.  Ho.  351 ;  25, 
2,  p,  71  (Van  Buren,  Mar.  l).     See  also  chap.  xiv. 

21.  Upshur  to  Thompson,  no.  51,  Oct.  20,  1843.    1^.  Anna,  proclam., 
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Oot.5,lS43.  8en.l;28,2,p.21(C&lhoim).  Sen.  1 ;  28, 1,  pp.  30  (Thomp- 
son) ;  31  (decree) ;  34  (Upshur).  Sen.  390 ;  28,  1,  pp.  16, 18  (Thompson). 
UB.  B.  Green,  April  8,  1844.  HBocanegra  to  Thompson,  Oct.  20,  1843. 
nThompsoD  to  Bocanegra,  Nov.  23,  1843.  SlShannon  Uj  RejiJn,  Oct.  25, 
1S44.  SSRejdn  to  Shannon,  Oct.  11,  1844;  Nov.  22,  1845.  Bankhead, 
Qoa.  1,  4,  1S44.  ISForeign  OfGce  to  Doyle,  no.  30,  1843  (While  evety 
independent  nation  has,  e.g.,  an  abetract  right  to  close  ita  porta,  "  the  prKC- 
tic&l  assertion  on  the  part  of  any  Nation  of  an  extreme  abstract  right  may, 
and  oft«n  does,  involve,  if  not  actual  hostility,  at  least  a  degree  o(  un- 
friendliness almost  amounting  to  hostility.")  France  also  protested 
(Green,  tupra). 

22.  ISTomel,  order.  Sen.  390;  28,  1,  pp.  3-15.  BlBocanegrs  to 
Thompaon,  Dec.  22,  1843.  SSAhnonte,  Feb.  6,  1844.  BSShannon  to 
Rei6n,  act.  10,  1844.  Sen.  1 ;  28,  2,  p.  21  (Calhoun).  ISDoyle,  noe.  65, 
90  (order  executed  in  Sonora),  1S43.    13E.  Barron,  no.  10,  Oct.  19,  1843. 

Another  objection  to  the  modified  order  was  that,  aa  the  British  minister 
maintained  in  another  case,  while  the  general  government  itself  might 
with  justice  banish  undesirable  foreigosTs,  it  had  no  right  to  dele^te 
such  a,  power  to  distant  subordin&t«a  practically  exenipt  from  superviaion, 
to  be  exereiaed  by  them  as  prejudice,  caprice,  and  pouibly  avarice  mif^t 
suggest  and  without  giving  the  victim  a  chance  to  defend  himself  or  settle 
his  affairs  (Pakenham,  no.  78,  1840).  Thompson  was  described  by  his 
French  colleague  as  inexperienced  (lino.  108,  1842). 

23.  These  are  too  numeroua  to  be  catalogued  here,  but  a  few  can  be 
cited  as  iUustrations.  General  Terfln  seiied  the  schooner  Topai  and  com- 
pelled her  to  traneport  some  of  his  troops.  Durii^  the  voysige  the  Mexican 
ofGeers  and  saldieis  killed  the  master,  and,  returning  to  port,  had  the  crew 
imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  having  done  it.  The  vessel  was  held,  and 
property  on  board  seiced  (Moore,  Intern.  Arbit.,  2992).  The  schooner 
Hannah  Blifobeth,  stranded  on  the  Texan  coast,  was  fired  upon  by  a 
Mexican  vessel  of  war,  and  her  crew  and  passengers  were  put  in  jail  (Sen. 
1 ;  25,  2,  p.  85.  Ho.  361 ;  25,  2,  p.  167).  The  Mexicans  asaerted  that 
the  schooner  was  carrying  contraband  of  war;  but  it  bo,  the  Mexican 
officer  did  not  know  this  when  he  opened  fire,  and  anyhow  no  penalty  ex- 
cept the  confiscation  of  the  cargo  could  rightfully  have  been  exacted. 
Our  acting  consul  at  Tabasco  was  arrested  and  publicly  ill-treated,  be- 
cause he  would  not  legalize  documents  intended,  in  bis  opinion,  to  defraud 
an  insurance  company  (Sen.  I  ;  25,  2,  p.  89).  The  brig  Fourth  of  July 
was  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  for  sale  to  the  Mexican  government,  and  before  the 
sale  was  made  oflicerB  and  soldiers  took  posaesaion  of  her,  ran  up  their 
flag,  arrested  the  captain,  and  disregarded  the  protest  of  our  consul  {ibid., 
p.  91).  A  boat-load  of  seamen  from  our  sloop-oF-war  Natehet  landed  at 
Vera  Crui,  became  intoxicated  while  the  midshipman  in  command  of 
them  was  in  conference  with  our  consul,  and,  as  the  result  of  a  quarrel 
with  a  fisherman,  were  severely  handled  by  the  Mexican  guard.  Aa  they 
were  now  unable  to  manage  the  boat  in  the  rough  sea,  the  midshipman, 
on  the  advice  of  the  consul,  requested  the  captain  of  the  port  to  take 
charge  of  them  over  night.  The  next  morning  the  authorities  would  not 
^ve  them  up  to  him,  nor  was  our  consul  permitted  to  communicate  with 
them  (tbtd.,  p.  93).  Two  Americans  were  arrested,  maltreated  and  im- 
prisoned at  MatamoroB  on  the  baseless  suspicion  that  they  intended  to 
visit  Te:(as,  and  the  premisea  of  our  consul  were  forcibly  entered,  searched 
and  robbed  (.bid.,  94;    Ho.  351;    25,  2,  p.  172).    A  lieutenant  of  the 
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Amerio&n  revenue  cutter  Jefferson,  going  ashore  at  Tampica  to  bm  our 
consul,  was  arrested,  and  his  boat's  crew  were  imprisoned.  For  this 
outrage  the  Mexican  government  removed  the  responsible  officer,  General 
Gdmei,  but  soon  afterwards  he  was  given  a  better  post  at  Vera  Crui,  and 
showed  his  unchaatened  spirit  in  the  Natchez  affair  (Sen.  1 ;  25,  2,  p.  98. 
Sen.  160 ;  24,  2,  p.  70 :  EUis). 

24.  British  complaints  were  almost  numberless :  e.g.  Ward,  no.  77, 
1826;  Pakenham,  nos.  48  of  1827,  119  of  1828,  37  of  1830;  13Asbbum- 
hun,  noB.  16  of  1837  and  74  of  1838  (a  man  persecuted  with  a  "tissue  of 
iniquities"  for  years);   Bankhead  to  Bocanegra,  July  4,  1844. 

The  Foreign  Office  distinctly  stated  that  contract  and  treaty  rights 
were  denied  (13Aberdeen  to  Mex.  min.,  Nov.  1,  1843 ;  to  Pakenham,  no. 
19,  Aug.  15,  1836).  77Dec.  31,  1844,  it  made  this  statonent:  "In 
Mexico  British  Subjects  have  been  oppressed,  harassed,  and  nialtreat«d 
without  redress  except  that  which  has  been  extorted  by  unceasing  re- 
monstrance. .  .  .  The  expostulations  of  Great  Britain  .  .  .  have  been 
with  very  few  exceptions  oontumeliously  set  at  naught ;  and  the  same 
illegal  exactions  which  have  been  the  subject  of  those  expostulations  have 
been  repeated,  while  yet  the  former  grievance  was  unredressed."  The 
British  minister  complained,  e.g..  that  the  coast  officials  annoyed  his  fellow 
citizens;  that  frequently  to  their  injury  the  constitution  was  violated  by 
state  authorities ;  that  some  of  them  were  persecuted,  imiAisoned,  or 
expelled  from  the  country  in  defiance  of  law ;  that  money  was  extorted 
from  them  under  threats.  A  loud  Hprotest  of  American  ship  captains, 
Campeche,  May  26,  1835,  illustrates  well  the  tricks  and  outrages  to  whictk 
our  commercial  interests  were  subjected.  What  abuse  and  tyranny  our 
oiticens  were  liable  hi  sulTer  in  the  int«rior  is  shown  by  the  memorial  of 
Augustus  Starrs  and  twenty  others.  Chihuahua,  April  17,  1332,  trans- 
mitted through  C.  W.  Davis,  who  was  described  by  our  secretary  of  state, 
Nov.  24,  1832,  as  a  respectable  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  who  had  long  been 
practisii^  medicine  at  Chihuahua  (Ho.  351 ;  25,  2,  p.  87).  (France) 
Coxe,  Review,  69 ;  Barker  in  Teza«  Aeneio,  Jan.,  1917;  Rives,  U.  S.  and 
Mexico,  i,  433. 

25.  The  international  tribunal  was  established  under  the  Claims  Con- 
vention of  1839,  and  the  national  tribunal  under  the  treaty  of  1848  and 
a.  United  States  Act  of  1849.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  amount 
of  our  claims  was  substantial.  The  total  receipts  of  the  U.  S.  government 
for  the  tlscal  year  ending  with  June,  184S,  were  less  than  (30,000,000.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  the  claims  were  exaggerated,  and  some  of  them  a 
great  deal ;  but  this  does  not  matter,  for  what  the  United  States  asked 
was  an  investigation  of  the  demands,  not  the  payment  of  any  one  at  its 
face.  Still,  as  the  inflation  of  the  claims  has  been  ui^d  as  an  excuse  for 
inattention  to  them,  a  word  upon  that  point  is  desirable.  The  amounts 
demanded  in  such  cases  are  always  made  as  great  as  possible,  and  in  the 
instance  of  Mexico  there  were  special  grounds  for  exaggeration.  Our 
claimants,  so  far  as  just  in  their  demands,  were  entitled  to  as  high  interest 
as  other  creditors  of  that  government,  and  the  rate  it  had  to  pay  was  very 
large.  In  1832,  for  Instance,  this  was  four  per  cent  a  month  {Butler,  no. 
32,  1832),  and  in  1844  two  per  cent  a  month  besides  six  per  cent  for  broker- 
age (Bankhead,  no.  112,  1844),  At  such  rates  lon^tanding  claims 
mounted  high,  and  when  the  Interest  was  scaled  down  to  five  per  cent 
in  the  process  of  adjudication  (Sen.  320;  27,  2,  p.  237),  they  naturally 
seemed  to  have  been  exorbitant.     Indeed,  the  daims  were  entitled  to 
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even  a  higher  intereet  than  loons,  for  a  good  deal  of  trouble  —  aometiiites 
an  extraordinary  deal  —  was  necessary  to  prove  them.  "The  authoritice 
here  can  prove  anything,"  reported  even  the  philo-MexicaJi  Waddy 
Thompson  (no.  4,  1842) ;  and  this  was  only  one  of  aumerous  obstacles- 
Probably,  too,  there  was  more  uncertainty  aa  to  eventual  payment.  Again, 
if  paid  at  all,  the  claima  were  likely  to  be  settled  in  treasury  iiot«a  of  little 
value.  In  fact,  all  thoee  accepted  by  the  international  tribunal  already 
mraitioned  were  actually  bo  payable  (Calhoun  in  Sen.  1 ;  28,  2,  p.  21),  and 
these  notes  were  wqrth  at  the  time  only  aitoMt  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar 
(Thompson,  Recoils.,  223). 

Yet  the  degree  of  inflation  was  much  less  than  has  been  supposed.  The 
most  conspicuous  instance  was  that  of  W.  8.  Parrott,  who  demanded 
$454,504.01  aa  principal  (Sen.  320;  27,  2).  Thompson  declared  (HNav. 
20,  1843)  that  Parrott  was  hardly  entitled  to  two  per  cent  o(  what  be 
asked ;  but  on  inquiry  a  very  different  conclusion  ia  reached.  Parrott 
was  a  sufficiently  good  man  to  be  employed  as  consul  and  conSdential 
diplomatic  agent  by  the  United  States,  yet  (or  some  reason  he  was  deeply 
disliked  by  the  Mexican  government,  and  the  courts  seemed  determined 
to  ruin  him  (Moore,  Intern.  Arbit.,  3011).  He  was  therefore  entitled 
to  punitive  damages,  but  none  were  aUowed  him.  The  cost  and  annoy- 
ance of  prosecuting  his  case  were  excessive.  All  the  excuses  for  inflation 
mentioned*  above  appUed  in  his  case.  A  considerable  amount  included 
in  his  claim  had  to  be  thrown  out  on  purely  technical  grounds;  and  a 
large  part  had  to  be  ignored  because  (in  violation  of  her  agreement)  Mexico 
would  not  let  hitn  have  certain  specified  papers  that  were  needed  to  prove 
it.  And  yet,  after  all  these  deductions  had  been  made,  our  own  treasury 
paid  him  under  the  treaty  of  1848  the  sum  of  171,000  as  principal  (Mooie, 
12S4).  In  many  cases  the  percentage  of  inflation  was  low.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  claims  aggregating  1595,462  the  tribunal  awarded  $439,393 
after  scaling  the  interest  down  to  five  per  cent  (Ho.  Report  1096 ;  27,  2, 
p.  8),  In  fact  the  awards  were  probably  a  somewhat  uncommonly  high 
percentage  of  the  amount  claimed  in  such  cases.  It  has  commonly  been 
said  (e.g.  Von  Holat,  U.  S.,  iii,  205)  that  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  we 
discharged  Mexico  from  all  obUgation  on  account  of  our  claims  (S8,401,Q03) 
yet  bound  ourselves  to  pay  only  $3,250,000,  thus  admitting  that  our  claims 
were  nearly  three  times  too  large ;  but  the  second  of  these  two  sums  corre- 
sponds to  only  a  part  of  the  first  (Treaty  with  Mexico,  Arts,  xiii-xv :  Stat. 
at  large,  ix,  933). 

26.  Itilrbide  seized  the  cargo  of  the  Louisa,  and  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment not  only  acknowledged  the  debt  but  paid  a  fraction  of  it  (Ho.  Re- 
port 1056;  25,  2).  The  Mexican  supreme  court  ordered  the  money 
actually  realized  from  the  unlawful  sale  of  the  Cosaaek  and  her  cargo  to 
be  paid  to  her  master,  but  it  was  not  paid  (ibid.).  The  decree  of  the 
Mexican  supreme  court  of  1821  in  favor  of  this  claim  was  presented  in 
support  of  it  by  the  U.  S.  secretary  of  state,  yet  that  government  alleged 
in  Nov.,  1837,  that  the  claim  had  just  been  "for  the  first  time  brought 
forward"  (ibid.).  Cox  and  Elkins  furnished  supplies  to  General  Herrera 
(Moore,  3430).  Chew  and  Eckford  built  war  vessels  for  Mexico  (Moore, 
3428-9).  Parrott  made  advances  on  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  Herrera 
(Moore,  3429).  Green  supplied  money  to  a  war  vessel  that  put  in  at 
Key  West  in  distress  (Moore,  3425).  A  sum  of  money  on  ita  way  to 
Peter  Harmony,  a  New  York  merchant,  from  his  Mexican  consignee,  was 
seiied  by  the  government  (Moore,  3044),    Contrary  to  law,  a  forced  loan 
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was  extorted  from  Ducoing  (Moore,  3409).  A&ron  Leggett  carried  on  an 
eztenmvB  logwood  businese  in  Tabasco ;  but  the  action  of  Mexicans  in 
eeiiing  vesseb  of  his  for  military  use  entirely  ruined  him  (Moore,  1275), 
and  even  Santa  Anna,  admitted  that  hia  claim  was  just  (Butler,  Feb.  8, 
1836).  Sixteen  bales  of  wax  were  confiscated  aa  of  Spanish  origin,  when 
the  fullest  certificates,  including  that  of  the  Mexican  vice-consul  at  New 
York,  proved  that  it  canK  from  Russia  (Poinsett  in  Ha.  351 ;  25,  2,  p.  248). 
Gohagan  was  inhumanly  persecuted  and  for  a  time  rendered  insane,  be- 
cause in  a  perfectly  lawful  and  respectful  manner  he  tried  to  prevent  the 
authorities  from  illegally  appropriating  hia  employer's  property  (Moore, 
3240).  Santangelo,  a  naturaliied  American,  was  expelled  without  trial 
and  thereby  ruined,  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of  amity  (Moore, 
3333).  A  case  of  which  the  ementials,  at  least,  were  simple  is  also  worthy 
of  mention.  Evidently  to  drive  him  away  and  get  his  property,  Dr. 
Baldwin,  described  by  our  minister  as  "a  gentleman  of  great  respectabihty 
and  intelligence"  (Ellis,  Nov.  8,  1836),  was  prosecuted  on  the  basis  of 
depositions  which  a  superior  Mexican  court  admitted  were  forgeries,  was 
falsely  charged  with  murdering  a  woman  and  firing  on  a  soldier,  was  put 
into  the  stocks  and  then  imprisoned  while  suffering  from  a  freshly  broken 
leg,  and  in  short  was  persecuted  by  the  local  authorities  for  a  term  of 
yean  (Moore,  3235-40).  Other  cases,  though  less  easily  stated,  were 
not  less  clear ;  yet  Mexico  would  give  no  redress.  See  Forsyth's  despatch 
of  May  27,  1S37  (Sen.  1 ;  25,  2,  p.  t05). 

27.  This  point  iras  taken  advantage  of  by  the  clever  Mexicans  to  the 
utmost,  and  it  illustrates  one  of  the  great  embarrassments  encountered  in 
dealing  with  them.  Because  they  had  the  words  "constitution,"  "courts," 
and  "law"  they  pretended  to  have  the  realities.  It  was  as  if  they  had 
coined  lead  at  the  mint  and  required  us  to  accept  it  as  silver,  while  it 
passed  among  themselves  for  merely  what  it  was.  See  also  Ashbumham, 
no.  II,  1838.    For  the  character  of  Mexican  courts  see  vol.  i,  12-13, 

28.  The  Mexican  govermnent  demanded  that  Baldwin  (note  26),  for 
example,  should  seek  redress  from  the  very  tribunal  that  had  wronged 
him  (Gllis  in  Sen.  160;  24,  2,  p.  64).  In  1834  Simon  McGillivray,  a 
direct«r  of  the  United  Mexican  Mining  Company,  wrote  thus  to  the 
British  minister :  Even  when  we  obtain  report  after  report  and  decree 
after  decree  against  the  confiacation,  already  effected,  of  our  property, 
"we  never  can  succeed  in  obtaining  the  enforcement  of  such  Decrees, 
because  the  parties  against  whom  they  are  given  are  Mexicans  of  influence 
or  connexion  in  the  place,  and  we,  the  claimants  for  justice,  are  only 
foreigners" ;  and  three  months  later  the  minister  (no.  61,  1834)  reported 
Uiat  a  lett«r  from  the  governor  of  the  state  "in  substance  fully  admits" 
this.  Once  when  Baldwin  obtained  a  verdict,  the  judge  would  not  exe- 
cute it,  and  the  Doctor  had  to  flee  for  his  life  (EUis  in  Sen.  160 ;  24,  2, 
p.  65).  Under  auch  circumstances,  to  deny  the  right  of  injured  foreigners, 
especially  the  unpopular  Americana,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  their  govern- 
ments was  plainly  unfair,  and  so  France  and  England  held  as  firmly  as 
did  the  United  States. 

29.  llCanning,  March  25,  1825.  Ho.  266;  27,  2,  p.  321  (Webster). 
This  obligation  grows  out  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  recognition. 

30.  (Eariy)  EUis  in  Sen.  160 ;  24,  2,  p.  68.  (Avoid)  Ho.  351 ;  25,  2, 
p.  40  (Van  Buren).  (Covered)  lIlButler  to  Jackson,  June  23,  1831. 
(Amicable)  Ho.  351 ;  25,  2,  pp.  S2  (Livingston) ;  160  (Forsyth).  As  the 
net  result  of  four  years  of  effort  Butler  was  informed  that  full  specifications 
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must  be  given ;  yet  no  attention  was  paid  to  a  group  of  csaes  thus  m&de 
out  and  proved  (Ho.  351 ;  25,  2,  p.  499).  Then  he  was  told  that  the 
claimaote  must  come  to  the  treasury  dep&rtmeDt  in  person,  that  nothing 
would  be  done  until  all  the  American  claimB  should  have  been  ptesentnd, 
and  that  a  call  from  our  minister  would  not  advance  matters  {ibid.,  501^3). 
Evidently  all  this  was  to  gain  time,  and  it  was  fairly  characteriied  by  our 
secretary  of  state  as  a  denial  of  justice  (tbtd.,  144).  In  November,  1832, 
a  bearer  of  despatches  from  Butler  to  our  government  was  detained  on 
his  way  to  Vera  Cnu  by  the  governor  of  Perote  castle,  and  was  there 
robbed  of  his  papers,  though  a  passport  from  the  national  government 
established  his  official  character.  The  case  was  both  simple  and  out- 
rageous. Our  minister  insisted  upon  an  investigation ;  but  in  February, 
1834,  he  found  that  (confeBsedly  "on  account  of  some  triSing  difficulty") 
it  had  been  suspended,  and  in  the  following  April  was  merely  informed,  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry,  that  it  was  again  proceeding  {ibid.,  402,  470,  517,  521). 

31.  Sen.  160 ;  24,  2,  pp.  62,  112,  156  (EUia).  SSForsyth  to  Ellis,  July  20, 
1S36.  SSMonasterio  to  EUis,  Oct.  21 ;  Nov.  15,  1836.  Pakenham,  no. 
96,  1841.  (Withdrew)  EUis,  no.  46,  Jan.  12,  1837,  He  gave  the  ioit- 
night's  notice  on  Nov.  4.  Gorostiia,  Correspondencia.  (Approval)  Sen, 
160;  24,  2,  p.  84  (Monasterio) ;  Sen.  189;  24,  2.  Kohl,  Claims,  18. 
Even  the  philo-Mexican  Thompaon  said  that  a  discussion  with  ti>at  gov- 
ernment in  writing  was  as  "endless  as  the  web  of  Penelope"  (Recoils.,  228). 

32.  BSjackson,  Mar.  12,  1823  (he  thought  himself  too  sympathetic 
toward  Mexico  to  be  our  minister  there).  (Agreed)  Ho.  351 ;  25,  2,  pp. 
SSI,  601.  EHario,  Feb.  2,  1836.  Messages,  Dec.  5,  1836 ;  Feb.  6,  1837 
(Richardson,  Messages).  Ho.  139;  24,  2,  p.  1.  Jackson  has  been  said 
by  a  certain  school  of  historians  to  have  used  our  claims  (in  the  February 
Message)  as  a  bludgeon  to  force  Mexico  to  sell  TexEs.  But  was  his  t«nper 
such  that  he  did  not  care  to  assert  American  rights  unless  to  gain  territory? 
What  cession  was  he  aiming  at  when  he  enforced  our  claims  against  France? 
And  if  Mexico  felt  (as  she  asserted :  Diario,  supra)  that  bsaeless  grievances 
of  ours  were  to  be  used  as  a  prel«Kt  for  trouble,  why  did  she  not  make 
haste  and  refute  them?  From  every  sane  point  of  view,  indeed,  the 
charge  looks  absurd.  As  early  as  March,  1833,  Butler  was  urged  to  settle 
the  boundary  negotiation  at  once,  lest  a  st«p  toward  independence  on  the 
part  of  Texas  should  make  it  impossible  to  obtain  that  territory  by  ar- 
rangement with  Mexico  (Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  21) ;  yet  now,  after 
four  years  have  passed,  and  after  that  province  has  practically  effected 
its  independence,  Jackson  is  accused  of  trying  to  compel  a  cession  of  it 
from  Mexico.  Moreover  he  was  at  this  very  time  rejecting  the  petition 
of  Texas  to  be  annexed  (ibid.,  63).  Besides,  in  April,  1836,  the  envoys  of 
Texas  at  Washington  had  been  instructed  to  enter  a  "solemn  ■protest  .  .  . 
against  the  right  of  Mexico  to  sell  or  the  U.  S.  to  purchase  [TexasI"  (Tex. 
Dipl.  Corres.,  i,  76).  Even  more  surprising,  the  charge  is  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  anti-fikvery  historiaal  school,  which  denounced  Jackson 
for  wickedly  conspiring  at  this  precise  juncture  to  help  establish  Texas 
as  an  independent  nation  by  precipitately  recognising  her.  The  truth 
is  that  while  engaged  in  no  conspiracy,  he  now  taTored  the  recognition 
of  Texas,  and  hence  one  could  not  accept  the  opposite  and  inconsistent 
view  even  were  it  otherwise  possible  to  do  so.  Probably  the  fact  that 
Jackson  had  settled  our  long-standing  claims  against  France  by  adopting 
a  firm  attitude  influenced  him  in  regard  to  Mexico.  (Rupture)  Memoria 
de  .  .  .  Relaciones,  Jan.,  1838. 
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33.  Ho.  Report  281 ;  24,  2.  Sen.  189;  24,  2.  StBuchanaa  to  SUdell, 
no.  I.  Tex.  Dipl.  Corrao.,  i,  181-3,  187-92  (Wharton) ;  218-21  (Catlett); 
273-4  (Greyeon);  284-8  (Hunt).  Ho,  Report  752;  29,  1.  Buchanan, 
Worka,  iii,  213,  233,  415. 

34.  Ellia  had  taken  the  legation  papers  to  Waahington.  Sen.  1 ;  25,  2, 
pp.  105,  108,  100  (Forsyth).  UGreenhow,  Aug.  12,  1837.  Certain  his- 
torians drawing  their  views  largely  from  the  heated  aati-elavery  writera 
of  that  period  have  been  led  to  misrepresent  our  relations  with  Mexico 
as  much  as  our  conduct  with  reference  to  Texas.  At  this  point  it  has 
been  alleged  that  the  United  States  required  Mexico  to  examine  and  settle 
It  large  number  of  complicated  cases  within  a  week,  which  our  acceptance 
of  the  dilatory  reply  proves  that  we  did  not  require.  Greenhow  was 
merely  directed  to  say  that  [for  the  convenience  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment! be  would  remain  seven  days  and  bring  back  any  communication 
it  should  wish  to  make  (seForsyth  to  Greenhow,  May  27,  1837).  That 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  had  decreed  in  May  that  all  pending  grievances 
of  the  two  nations  might  be  settled  by  arbitration,  but  that  should  the 
United  States  refuse  complete  satisfaction  of  any  demands  Mexico  should 
present,  or  delay  it  beyond  the  time  fixed  under  the  arbitration  treaty, 
commercial  intercourse  with  this  country  should  be  cut  off  and  prepara- 
tions  be  made  for  war  (Ho.  Report,  1056 ;  25,  2,  p.  9 ;  DubUn,  Legis- 
laGi6n,  iii,  392).     Sen.  1 ;  25,  2,  p.  Ill  (Cucvas). 

36.  Sen.  1;  25,  2,  pp.  113-27  (Martinez);  30  (Forsyth).  Foreyth  to 
EUis,  no.  3,  May  3,  1839.  Ho.  Report,  1066 ;  26,  2.  In  respect  to  one 
clear  case,  already  many  yeaiB  old,  Marttnei  promised  that  "every  exer- 
tion" should  be  made  to  have  it  taken  up  by  the  next  regular  Congress 
but  when  that  Congress  met,  the  minister  of  relations  did  not  even 
tion  it  (ibid.).  Mayer,  War,  343.  Ho.  351;  25,  2,  pp.  768  (Forsyth), 
759  (Greenhow).  Richardson,  Messages,  iii,  377-0.  SSMartfnei  to 
Forsyth,  Apr.  7,  1838;  reply,  Apr.  21.  TTMartlncK,  no.  1,  res.,  1837, 
Martinet  coupled  his  proposal  of  arbitration  with  a  demand  that  the 
United  States  should  reafl^rm  our  neutrality.  This  was  an  affront,  but 
Forsyth  merely  expressed  surprise. 

36.  The  plan  of  arbitration  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
government  during  the  latter  part  of  Dec,  1S37.  Ho.  Report,  1056;  25, 
2.  Ashbumham,  no.  42,  1838.  (Surprise)  SIW.  D.  Jones,  nos.  132-3, 
1838.  Mexico  proposed  arbitration  to  France  also,  but  met  with  a  re- 
fuse (Mexico  i  travCs,  iv,  411).  Later,  Martfnei  proposed  to  give  the 
arbitration  a  scope  that  would  have  included  Mexican  complaints  regard- 
ing Texas.  To  admit  such  diplomatic  and  political  questions  would 
have  made  the  affair  practically  endless,  and  thus  have  nullified  it  so  far 
as  its  essential  object,  the  adjustment  of  private  claims,  was  concerned; 
and  our  government  properly  refused  to  accept  this  proposition  (Moore, 
Intemat.  Arbit.,  1217). 

37.  Ho.  252;  25,  3,  pp.  24  (Martinez),  27.  Ho.  190;  26,  1.  Moore, 
Intemat.  Arbit.,  1216-8.  Forsyth  to  Ellis,  no.  3,  May  3,  1830.  To 
save  time,  the  IJnited  States  transported  Martinez's  courier  to  Vera  Cruz, 
but  the  man  spent  about  three  weeks  in  making  the  four-days'  trip  from 
the  port  to  the  capital  (ibid.).  SaForsyth  to  Martineie,  Mar.  16,  1839. 
(Excuse)  Ho.  252 ;  25,  3,  p.  21  (Jones,  Jan.  10) ;  Ho.  Report,  320 ;  25.  3. 
(Disavowed)  Ho.  252;  25,  3,  pp.  2,  14. 

38.  Pakenham,  no.  60,  1840.  (Waived)  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Relaclones, 
Jan.,   1841.     Moore,  Interaat.  Arbit.,  1221-3.     CastiUo   and   Le6n  de- 
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clined  to  take  an  oath  in  the  r^ular  way,  saying  that  each  had  adaunis- 
tered  it  to  the  other.  The  United  States  was  represented  by  ex-Senator 
John  Rowan  and  W.  L.  M&rcy.  Row&n  was  succeeded  by  H.  M.  Breckeii' 
ridge.     SSBuchanan  to  Slidell,  no.  1,  1845. 

39.  Ho.  252;  25,  3,  p.  11  (Forsyth).  Ho.  67;  27,  1.  Sen.  320;  27,  2. 
pp.  185  (Webster) ;  22-9,  90,  92,  etc.  Sen,  61 ;  27,  1  (Msrcy  and  Rowan, 
May  26,  1S41).  Sen.  411 ;  27,  2  (coin,  for  rels.).  Ho.  269;  27,  2  (Leg- 
gett  case), 

Castillo  and  Le6n  insisted  that  csaes  should  come  before  the  bosrd 
only  by  documents  presented  thiou|^  one  of  the  govenunents  —  a  process 
likely  to  consume  much  time.  When  Bowan  withdrew  in  August,  1S41, 
and  Marcy  desired  to  proceed  even  under  this  disadvantage,  his  Mexican 
colleagues  gsined  a  delay  of  about  six  weeks  by  refusing  to  do  so  (Moore, 
Inter.  Arbit,,  1235.  Sen.  320;  27,  2,  p.  254).  Tbey  falaely  asserted  that 
four  particular  claims,  three  of  which  were  accepted  by  our  commissioners 
and  the  fourth  was  paid  later  by  our  government,  had  been  withdrawn  by 
the  AmAican  minister  at  Mexico,  and  by  thus  holding  them  back  for  some 
two  months  defeated  them  (Sen.  320 ;  27,  2,  pp.  178,  251-3). 

Under  the  treaty,  that  country  was  posiUvely  bound  to  furnish  the 
evidence  called  for  in  support  of  the  claims,  and  W.  S.  Parrott's  requisition 
was  the  hrst  or  among  the  first  made  out  and  forwarded.  None  of  his 
papers  came,  however,  for  seven  mouths,  and  those  received  were  takes 
without  leave  from  the  custody  of  the  board  by  Castillo  and  Le6n,  and 
held  back  for  neariy  two  months  more;  a  part  of  them  had  evidently 
been  mutilated  or  forged;  only  about  one  h^  of  the  number  specified 
were  fnmished,  though  it  was  known  that  all  were  under  the  control  of 
the  government ;  and  more  than  2000  pages  actually  prepared  for  trans- 
missioR  seem  to  have  been  withheld  (Sen.  320 ;  27,  2,  pattim).  hog- 
gett's  case,  another  of  the  principal  ones,  was  vitally  damaged  by  docu- 
ments afterwards  fully  proved  to  be  spurious  (Moore,  Intemat.  Arbit., 
1277-8),  and  as  the  claimant  certainly  would  not  have  presented  them 
against  himself,  they  must  have  come  from  the  Mexican  government. 

Ho.  Report  1096;  27,  2,  p.  22:  "For  the  rest,  the  Committee,  while 
they  abstain  [as  was  proper  in  official  action!  from  imputations  on  the 
commissioners  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  yet  cannot  but  perceive  that  the 
instructions  under  which  those  commissioners  acted,  and  the  course  they 
puiBued,  in  the  organiiatian,  proceedings,  and  final  action  of  the  coronus- 
sion,  were  of  moet  questionable  validity,  and  operated  to  the  serious  injury 
of  the  parties  interested."  The  American  commissioneis  expressed  the 
belief  that  had  the  board  been  acting  half  the  time  between  Aug.  25  and 
the  day  it  took  up  the  first  case  on  its  merits,  all  the  cases  would  have 
been  "finally  adjusted"  (Sen.  326;  27,  2,  p.  197).  The  claims  left  un- 
decided in  the  umpire's  hands  amounted  to  $1,864,939.56,  and  those 
which  the  board  had  not  time  to  consider  to  (3,336,837.05  (Moore,  In- 
temat. Arbit.,  1232). 

Mexico  has  been  given  great  credit  for  sending  many  original  documents 
on  a  hasardous  journey;  but.  had  they  been  lost,  the  claimants  would 
have  suffered  and  she  would  have  profited.  She  had  time  enough  and 
clerks  enough  to  make  this  risk  unnecessary.  Also  Mexico  has  been  given 
great  credit  for  accepting  certain  indisputable  claims  growing  out  of  her 
revolutionary  war,  which  pro-Mexican  Americans  have  declared  it  was 
outrageous  to  |x«sent;  but  ss  she  had  formally  recognised  in  1824  all 
debts  of  the  revolutionists,  there  wss  no  escape.     Numerous  claims  failed 
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to  be  conaideTed  because  presented  too  Ute,  but  this  was  doubtless  mainly 
or  wholly  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  Mexican  commiaaioners,  which  made 
it  appear  more  than  doubtful  for  a  long  time  whether  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  making  up  the  cases.  In  fact 
the  notice  of  the  sUte  dept.  (Washington  GUAe,  Apr.  16,  1840)  that  the 
commiaaion  would  meet  was  falsified  by  the  oon-appearance  of  Castillo 
and  Le6n  in  time  (Sen.  320;  27,  2,  p.  23).  Much  time  and  expense  were 
needed  to  get  papers  from  Mexico,  etc.  The  Mexican  commisaionera  took 
the  unreaaonable  ground  that  all  undecided  claims,  considered  by  the 
board,  were  extinguished  (Sen.  411;  27,  2,  p.  3). 

40.  Moore.  Intoniat.  Arbit.,  1232,  1245.  Ho.  Report  752;  29,  1. 
Pakenham,  noe.  49,  97,  1842.  Ho.  144;  28,  2,  p.  20  (Green).  Besides 
the  twenty  instalments  a  preliminary  payment;  covering  the  int«re3t 
that  would  be  due,  April  30,  1843,  on  the  awards,  was  to  be  made  on  that 
date  (Moore,  Internat.  Arbit.,  1246). 

A  forced  loan  was  ordered  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal 
of  the  awards  (Voss  in  Ho.  133;  29,  1,  p.  7.  Sen.  85;  29,  1 ;  Negrete, 
Invasidn,  iv,  327) ;  and  the  goods  of  all  who  would  not  or  could  not  meet 
tbeir  assessments  were  confiscated  and  sold  amid  the  lamentations  of  the 
owners  and  general  curses  against  the  United  States  (Bustamante,  Go- 
biemo,  130),  Nearly  all  the  proceeds  of  the  forced  loan  were,  however, 
used  for  other  puipoaca  (Green  in  Ho.  10 ;  28,  2,  p.  32).  Our  agent  was 
finally  given  drafts  for  the  next  instalments  after  the  third,  and  supposing 
these  would  be  cashed,  be  receipted  for  them  in  full  (Buchanan,  Nov,  19 
in  Ho.  133;  29,  1,  p.  3) ;  but  the  government  stopped  all  such  payments 
(B.  E.  Green,  Dec.  17,  1844)  and  refused  to  give  up  the  receipts  (Ho.  133 ; 
29,  1,  p.  II).  In  short,  it  pursued  a  course  that  was  not  only  dishonorable 
but  positively  fraudulent.  To  make  all  this  the  more  exasperating,  the 
nation  was  permitting  Santa  Anna  to  expend  great  amounts. 

In  the  treaty  of  January,  1843,  Mexico  promised  to  make  a  new  con- 
vention providing  for  the  settlement  of  all  our  outstanding  claims,  includ- 
ing those  not  adjudicated  by  the  joint  commission.  Delay  and  evasion 
followed,  of  course;  but  in  October  of  that  year  the  British  minister 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Mexico,  and  in  November,  1843,  prob- 
ably in  order  to  be  on  good  terms  with  us  in  case  of  a  war  with  En^nd, 
she  signed  the  proposed  convention  (Doyle,  no.  79,  1843).  The  United 
States  accepted  the  plan  of  a  joint  commission,  as  Mexico  desired,  but 
required  that  it  should  meet  at  Washington.  This  appears  to  have  been 
just.  The  claimants  were  all  Americans,  were  numerous,  had  a  great 
number  of  papers  which  it  was  not  advisable  to  take  abroad  by  sea,  and 
could  not,  without  much  inconvenience  and  Ices,  expatriate  themselves 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Another  objection  was  even  more  serious,  per- 
haps. Pakenham  (no.  14,  1842)  wrote  emphatically  to  his  government 
that  a  commission  of  this  kind  should  not  sit  at  Mexico,  because  the 
pressure  of  public  sentiment  would  not  allow  the  Mexican  members  to 
act  properiy  on  the  claims  of  aliens,  and  because  the  foreign  ministers, 
from  whom  the  actual  umpire  would  almost  necessarily  be  selected,  were 
more  or  less  entangled  in  similar  cases,  and  therefore  would  not  be  thought 
impartial. 

To  provide,  as  Mexico  demanded,  for  the  arbitration  of  privato  Mexican 
grievances,  which  that  government  admitted  unofficially  did  not  exist, 
.  would  have  been  Ut  cast  a  gratuituous  aspersion  upon  ourselves ;  and  to 
allow  the  presentation  of  a  national  claim  on  account  of  Texas   (which 
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also  was  demanded),  beeidea  enablji^  Mexico  to  nullify  through  her  pre- 
tensions and  endless  declamations  the  essential  purpose  of  the  treaty, 
would  have  been  to  question  the  good  faith  of  our  official  declarations  of 
neutrality,  and  make  it  possible  for  a  subject  of  some  foreign  power  — 
the  umpire  —  to  impoee  upon  ua  an  immense  indemnity,  which  would 
also  have  beeit  a  monumental  impeachment  of  our  honor.  No  BOTereign 
state  would  place  itself  in  ho  dangerous  and  ridiculous  a  position.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Senate  of  the  United  8tat«s  eliminated  these  features  of  the 
agreement  signed  by  Minister  Thompson.  The  justice  of  its  action 
Mexico  did  not  undertake  seriously  to  deny,  and  she  promised  immedinte 
attention  to  the  subject ;  but  once  more  she  resorted  to  dilatory  tactics, 
and  thus  her  promise  of  January,  )$43,  one  important  consideration  for 
granting  a  delay  in  the  payment  of  our  awards,  whs  evaded. 

One  difficulty  needs  to  be  faced  here.  The  United  States  defended 
iteelf  for  certain  breaches  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  American  citisens 
during  the  revolutionary  war  of  Texas  on  the  ground  that  they  could 
not  legally  be  prevented ;  why  then  could  not  Mexico  plead  the  legal 
impossibility  of  preventing  local  authorities  and  citiiene  from  committing 
outrages  against  Americans?  In  reply  it  may  be  said  (1)  that  there  was 
no  analogy  between  the  two  cases.  While  our  government  may  have 
asked  that  such  outrages  be  prevented,  its  real  demand  was  that  compensa- 
tion be  paid;  our  breaches  of  neutrality  were  political  offences,  and  ther^ 
fore  called  for  different  treatment  than  the  civil  grievances  on  which  these 
claims  were  based ;  the  former  could  not  be  proved  (Smith,  Annex,  of 
Texas,  pp.  23-24),  while  the  latter  could  be ;  and  the  former,  unlike  the 
latter,  could  not  properly  be  redressed  by  the  payment  of  a  definite  amount 
of  money.  (2)  We  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  if  Mexico  had 
been  able  and  had  desired  to  present  a  bill  for  damages  on  account  of  such 
breaches  of  neutrality,  it  would  have  been  examined  fairly  and  promptly 
by  the  American  government.  As  a  single  illustration  of  the  ability  of 
Mexico  to  pay  our  claims,  it  may  te  mentioned  that  in  1841  Santa  Anna 
and  the  Liitu^  banking  house,  in  combination,  robbed  the  treasury  <^ 
about  Sl,200,000  (Mofras,  Explor.,  i,  65). 


1.  See  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  text,  notea,  and  index,  particularly 
pp.  68,  74,  78,  85-7,  94,  99,  194-5,  1B9,  210,  273,  288-95,  409-31,494. 
Webster:  ibid.,  194.  See  remarks  in  chap,  iii,  note  13.  ISTDonelson 
to  Calhoun,  Jan.  8,  1848.  TTDoyle,  British  chargi$,  to  Bocanegra,  April  20, 
1843  :  "The  undersigned  must  remind  Hie  Excellency  that  Texas  has  been 
recognized  as  an  independent  nation  by  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty, 
and  that  treaties  have  been  n^^tiat«d  with  that  Repubhc  aa  independent." 
TTCyprey,  the  French  minister,  to  Bocanegra,  April  20,  1S43:  "The 
Mexican  Cabinet  has  doubtless  overlooked  the  fact  that  with  respect  to 
France  and  most  of  the  states  of  Europe  Texas  is  absolutely  in  the  same 
position  as  that  in  which  Mexico  was  before  her  independence  had  been 
recognized  by  Spain." 

As  early  as  lSi9  Gorostiza  admitted  privately  that  Mexico  bad  lost 
Texas  (llE.  de  Lisle,  June  21);  and  in  1840  the  French  government 
notified  Mexico  that  its  recognition  of  Texas  was  merely  the  accertanoe 
of  a  faU  accompli  (llto  Cyprey,  no.  4,  May  6).     Webster,  Writing,  ix. 
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168:  "Nothiog  can  exceed,  1  have  alwaya  thought,  the  obstioacy  and 
Benaeleaaness  manifested  by  Mcnco  in  refusing  for  so  maay  years  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  Texas";  xiii,  351  :  Our  annexing  Texas 
gave  Mexico  no  just  ground  of  complaint  (Sept.  29,  1847).  In  bis  Me- 
moria  of  Jan.,  1849,  the  Mexican  minister  of  relaciones  called  the  refusal 
of  Mexico  to  recogniie  theannexatioD  of  Texas  a  caprice  or  whim  (capricAo). 
(Never)  8ee  note  5.     ISTGallatio  to  Calhoun,  Mar.  3,  1848. 

2.  Sen.  1 ;  28,  1,  pp.  25  (Bocanegra) ;  27  (Thompson) ;  34  (Upshur). 

3.  Sen.  1 ;  28,  1,  pp.  38,  42  (AlmonU) ;  41,  4S  (Upshur).  SSMemo.  of 
conference  between  Upshur  and  Almonte.  SSAlmonte  to  Upshur,  Apr.  22, 
1844.     Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  194. 

4.  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  199,  288.    Sen.  341 ;  28,  1,  p.  53  (Cal- 

5.  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  289-295.  TTRetaciones  to  Ahnont«,  May  30, 
1S44.  According  to  Santa  Anna's  published  account  of  the  interview, 
which  doubtless  misrepresented  the  bearer  of  despatches,  Thompson  said 
the  Bsaent  of  Mexico  was  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  plainly  recognized  her  ownership  of  the  province,  and  the 
President  replied  that  the  right  of  subjugating  it  would  be  transmitted 
to  posterity,  and  assent  would  never  be  given  to  its  absorption  in  the 
United  States.  In  reply  to  Bocanegra's  assertion  that  the  United  States 
had  DOW  recogniied  Mexico's  claim  to  Texas  Calhoun  sent  word  to  the 
Mexican  government  that  we  recognized  no  such  claim,  but  held  that 
Texas  was  an  independent  nation  both  in  fact  and  in  right  (Ho.  2;  28, 
2,  p.  23).  In  Tyler,  Tyler,  ii,  S92,  is  a  statement,  apparently  based  on 
good  authority,  that  Mexico  consented  to  ced^  Texas  for  115,000,000; 
but  interna]  evidence  and  many  facts  are  decidedly  against  it,  and  the 
author  has  Dot  found  the  slightest  evidence  in  its  support.  It  was  made 
forty  years  after  the  event,  and  probably  was  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
or  defective  recollection. 

Out  of  this  affair  grew  a  diplomatic  tilting-match  (Ho.  2;  28,  2).  Boca- 
negra, though  personally  agreeable  and  officially  painstaking,  dignified 
and  courteous  (Thompson,  Recoils.,  82)  was  not  a  great  logician ;  and 
the  son  of  Duff  Green  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  intellectual  giant. 
Still,  certain  points  emerged  from  the  discussion.  The  Mexican  planted 
himself  on  the  technical  theory  of  ownership,  accused  the  Texans  of  steal- 
ing the  territory  which  they  had  been  graciously  permitted  to  occupy, 
and  charged  the  United  Stat«a  in  the  usual  manner  with  violating  treaties 
and  international  law.  Green,  on  the  other  hand,  relied  upon  facts :  the 
fact  of  actual  Texan  independence,  the  fact  that  Mexico  herself  owed  her 
existence  to  a  revolution,  and  tlie  fact  that  she  had  regarded  herself  as 
independent  and  had  been  so  regarded  by  other  nations  long  before  the 
mother-country  would  recognize  her.  But  the  correspondence  as  a  whole 
was  indecisive,  disagreeable,  and  exasperating. 

e.  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  273-9,  365-7. 

7.  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  416-7.  Shannon  and  Rej6n :  Sen.  1  ;  28, 
2,  p.  47 ;  Ho.  19 ;  28,  2.  BSRejdn  to  Shannon,  Nov.  21,  1844.  Buchanan 
to  Shannon,  no.  10,  1845.  ISBankhead,  no.  67,  1844.  Von  Hoist,  U.  S., 
ii,  685.  Jameson,  Calhoun  Correspondence,  662.  Tyler,  Message,  Dec. 
18,  1844  (Richardson).  N.  Y.  Eve.  Post,  Dec.  18,  1844.  (Rei6n)  Sosa, 
Biograffas;  MB.  E.  Greene,  no.  17,  1844.  N.  Y.  Herald,  Dec.  16,  1844. 
Nat.  iTO^igeneer,  Dec.  20,  1844.  Democ.  Review,  Feb.,  1847,  99,  100, 
Richtofen,  ^ust&nde,  54r-6.    Rejdn,  Juetifieaci^. 
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A  recent  Mexican  author  has  aaid  that  "per6dy,"  which  the  MexicmiB 
]oved  to  charge  against  the  United  States  at  this  period,  was  made  im- 
possible by  the  publicity  of  our  diplomatic  affairs  (Bdlnea,  Mentirae,  167). 
It  should  be  remembered  that  we  had  a  perfect  right  to  aeelc,  in  the  way 
we  had  sought,  to  acquire  Texaa  —  i.e.  by  purchase. 

8.  Sen,  1 ;  29,  1,  pp.  38  (AlmonU) ;  39  (Buchanan),  Smith,  Annex,  of 
Texas,  420-3.  Shannon,  no.  10,  Apr.  6,  1845.  Bankbead,  nos.  30,  38, 
1845.  Richardson,  Messagea,  iv,  388.  O  8e  Haee  la  Guerra.  Diario, 
May  12.     Memoria  de  .  .  .  Relacionee,  Dec.,  I84fl. 

"Is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  1:0  Vozdd  Pueblo  of  March  26,  "that  Mexico 
is  a  nation  of  slaves,  a  wandering  tribe,  to  be  the  prey  of  other  natiom? 
Eleven  years  of  war  [to  gain  our  independence],  all  the  victims  c^Lecuted, 
all'the  costly  sacrifices  made,  —  have  these  been  in  vainT  War  and  only 
war  can  save  us"  —  "war  without  quarter,"  "extermination  and  death." 
For  othn-  references  and  quotations  see  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  425-7. 
BtDimond,  nos.  244-fi,  249,  etc.,  1845.  Min.  of  treasury  to  Deputies, 
Apr.  19,  1845  (Diorto,  Apr.  20).     B»W.  8.  Parrott,  Apr.  26. 

9.  Amiga  del  PucUo,  July  17,  1845.  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  427. 
Diario,  July  17,  23,  25,  31 ;  Aug.  11 ;  Oct.  11.  Sii>lo  XIX,  Aug.  1.  BlDi- 
mond,  noB.  245,  249,  eto.,  1845.  Jovmal  det  D&mU,  Sept.  20.  HW.  S. 
Parrott,  July  12,  15,  22,  30;  Aug.  16.  Palriida  Mtx.,  Nov.  14.  SlShan- 
non,  no.  3,  1844.  St.  Louis  Republican,  Aug.  18,  1845.  Wash,  t/nwm, 
Aug.  1,  14 ;  Sept.  29.  MTBuchanan  to  MelADe,  pnv.  and  pen.,  Sept.  13. 
TTRelacionee  to  mine.,  July  30.  SfCampbell,  Havana,  Aug.  14.  TtGuerra, 
circular,  July  16.  Bankbead,  no.  38,  1S45.  Bustamante,  Nuevo  Bemal, 
i,  43-5. 

July  30,  1845,  the  Mexican  minist«r  of  relations  wrote  to  the  Mexican 
minister  at  Paris:  "Mexico  has  been  left  no  choice  except  tA  fight  the 
United  States";  "The  campaign  will  soon  begin";  14,000  troops  are  en 
route;  6000  will  soon  be  organised  to  join  them  (TTCuevas  to  Garro,  res.). 

10.  iStirfo  XIX,  July  27.  Picayune.  Sept.  23.  St.  Louis  Revalh,  Sept. 
14.  UBIack,  no.  341,  1845.  nW.  S.  Parrott,  July  22,  30.  Dimond, 
DOS,  249,  257,  1845.  Dtarv},  July  31.  MTPolk  to  Buchanan,  private, 
Aug.  7. 

Spanish-American  subtlety  was  not  the  only  subtlety  at  work.  Aug.  1, 
1845,  the  Mexican  agent  at  London  reported :  I  have  told  Aberdeen  that 
war  is  inevitable ;  be  suggests  that  we  merely  suspend  relations  with  the 
U.  S.,  since  a  declaration  of  war  would  lawfully  be  followed  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  California,  the  bombardment  of  Vera  Crui,  and  a  blockade 
(TTMurphy,  no.  9).  The  view  that  no  declaration  of  war  was  necessary  and 
that  an  attack  might  be  made  at  once  on  Texas  was  well  understood  in  the 
United  States,  as  the  preceding  citations  show.  As  early  as  Aug.  5  the 
Mexican  commander  at  Matamrros  tl proclaimed :  "Comrades,  the  mo- 
ment has  arrived  to  present  ourselves  on  the  field  of  honor." 

11.  lOSWikoff  to  Bancroft,  May  10,  1845.  BlBuchanan  to  Parrott, 
Mar.  28,  IS45. 

In  one  respect  this  was  an  unfortunate  appointment,  for  the  Mexican 
authorities  hated  Parrott;  but  Buchanan,  who  probably  was  not  awain 
of  that  fact,  regarded  him  as  "a  discreet  man,  welt  acquainted  with  public 
affairs,"  and  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  Presideat  (SSto  Black, 
Sept.  17).  He  was  familiar  with  Spanish,  had  nn  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Mexican  politics  and  politiciars,  and  was  available.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  any  one  else  combined  these  necessary  qualifioattons ; 
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ttnd,  as  hia  errand  called  for  no  public  recognition  and  was  mainly  to  be 
executed  indirectly,  prejudice  was  likely  to  be  disarmed.  lUBaucroft 
to  Conner,  Nov.  20,  1845.     lU/d.  to  Ifitimer,  Nov.  7,  10. 

12.  B«W.  8.  Parrott,  June  24;  Sept.  6.  His  quot«d  words,  added  to 
other  declarations  <rf  a  sioiilar  character,  diapoae  completely  of  the  aaeer- 
tion,  often  found  in  Mexican  and  American  writings,  that  we  offered  to 
pay  for  Texas  and  thus  admitted  that  we  had  wickedly  annexed  it.  Baldly 
and  as  ot  right,  Mexico's  claim  could  not  be  recognised  by  this  nation ; 
but  in  a  spirit  of  good-will,  under  cover  of  paying  for  a  eatiafactory  line, 
we  were  disposed  to  soothe  her  feelings  with  a  gift. 

13.  Tyler,  Tyler,  iii,  174  (Green).  Slidell,  Dec.  17.  Shannon,  no.  8, 
lSi5.  Dimond,  noa.  256,  259,  266,  1846.  MW.  8.  Parrott,  Aug.  16 
(Herrera  has  said,  "If  a  Miniatfir  from  the  United  States  should  arrive, 
he  would  be  well  received").  26, 2fl.  (Black,  Aug.  23)  Polk,  Diary,  Sept.  IB. 
lOSKemble  to  Bancroft,  Sept.  3 :  letters  from  men  in  daily  intercourae 
with  Herrera,  Almonte,  and  the  minister  of  relations  say  the  government 
desires  peace;  and  one  says:  "We  know  from  good  authority  that  if  a 
Minister  were  sent  from  the  United  States  he  would  be  well  received" 
(note  the  word  "Minister"). 

14.  Richmond  Enquirer,  Dec.  9.  Buchanan  to  Larkin,  Oct.  17,  1845; 
to  Slidell,  Nov.  10.  Dix  in  Cong.  Globe,  30,  1,  app.,  176.  See  also  pp. 
136-7. 

15.  Garcia,  Ju&rei,  9,  12.  BtW.  D.  Jones,  Sept.  22,  1838.  (Estrada) 
Valencia,  prodam,,  Oct.  22,  1840,  in  Papdea  Vorioa.  London  TifnoM, 
Mar.  13,  1S46.  Picayune,  Deo.  30,  1844;  Jan.  26,  1846.  McLane, 
March  3,  1S45  (Curtis.  Buchanan,  i,  683).     Feb.  28,  1846,  the  Briti^ 

.  Foreign  OfGce  tianamitted  to  Bankhead  a  letter  (delivered  to  it  by  the 
Spanish  minister  by  order  of  hia  court)  which  pointed  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  monarchy  in  Mexico  under  a  Spanish  prince. 

16.  (BeUeved)  ItTBuchanan  to  MelAne,  priv.  and  pers.,  Sept.  13,  lS4fi. 

17.  Polk,  Diary,  Sept.  16,  17,  1846.  (Caused)  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  12 
(Buchanan).    Slidell  had  been  born  and  educated  at  the  north. 

18.  Bankhead,  noa.  94,  101,  104,  1846.  The  Britiah  government  cen- 
sured Bankhead  for  going  ao  far  in  efforta  to  restore  harmony  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  (18to  Bankhead,  no.  36,  1846.  77Murphy, 
no.  2,  IS46).  ISPefia  to  Bankhead,  Oct.  15.  M^co  i.  tnyfa,  iv,  646. 
Pella only  said  that  Mexico  would  be  "inclined"  to  hear  the  United  States, 
but  of  course  he  would  not,  on  the  ground  of  a  passing  mood,  have  ex- 
pected two  British  miniatera  to  act  for  his  nation- 
IB.  Bankhead,  noa.  101,  104.    Id.  to  Pakenham,  Oct.  16.    Richardson, 

Measages,  iv,  437—43.  That  Mexico  knew  our  claima  counted  among  the 
"differences"  is  proved  by  the  letter  of  Cuevaa  to  Foreyth,  July  29,  1837 
(Sen.  1;  25,  2,  p.  Ill):  The  President  is  anxioua  for  "that  final  and 
equitable  adjustment  [of  the  claima]  which  ie  to  terminate  the  existing 
difflcultiea  between  the  two  Governments." 

20.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  12  (Buchanan);  13,  14,  17  (Black).  Pefia  to 
Kack,  Oct.  14  in  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Relaciones,  1846,  Diario,  Nov.  6. 
MlBlack,  memorial,  Dec.  20,  1847.     Sen.  12 ;  30,  1. 

21.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  12  (Buchanan).  Ho.  Report  752;  29, 1.  Monitor 
Repub.,  Ai«.  1,  1846  (Herrera  had  been  determined  to  settle  with  the 
United  States). 

22.  Ben.  326 ;  27,  2,  p.  64.  Sen.  337 ;  29,  1,  p.  10.  As  to  Slidell's 
title,  ef.  together  Buchanan  to  Parrott,  Mar.  28;  /d.  to  Block,  Sept.  17; 
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Peb&  to  council  of  Gtate ;  and  report  of  counoil  of  Btat«.     Folk,  Diaiy, 
Nov.  6.  9,  10. 

In  IVIer,  Tyler,  iii,  174,  may  be  found  a  sUtement  from  B.  £.  Green 
to  the  etfect  that  Heirera  sent  word  to  him  that  a  minister  of  the  usual 
sort  could  not  be  received,  and  that  he  tranamitted  this  meeaage  to  Folk. 
But  (1),  if  euch  waa  Berrera'a  attitude,  why  was  it  not  made  clear  to 
BUck,  who  had  be«n  expreaaly  commissioned  to  aacertaiu  whether  a 
minister  would  be  received;  (2)  Green,  as  a  member  of  the  Calhoun 
faction,  and  perhaps  as  an  official  who  bad  lost  a  good  post  in  our  lega- 
tion at  Mexico,  was  not  favorable  to  Polk,  and  a  etatement  made  by  a 
prejudiced  person  from  memory  forty-four  years  after  the  event,  regard- 
ing a  delicate  matter  in  which  precision  is  essential,  cannot  be  considered 
at  all  authoritative.  (3)  This  statement  is  out  of  harmony  with  a  number 
of  material  facts.  IflSMarcy  to  Wetmor«,  Feb.  1,  1S46:  Slidell  was  sent 
"on  an  expreaa  agreement  that  a  minister  would  be  received." 

23.  BSMcI^ne,  no.  8,  Sept.  26,  1S45.  lOSKemble  to  Bancroft,  Sept.  3, 
1845.  Dimond,  no.  26B,  I84S.  rimes,  Oct.  14.  (Impatience)  Ho.  60; 
30,  1,  p.  17  (BUck).    Polk,  Diary,  Nov.  10. 

24.  Buchanan  to  Slidell,  Nov.  10 ;  Dec.  17.  Veraenaano  Libre,  Nov.  30. 
MComte.  prino.  to  Dimond,  Nov.  30.  SlideU,  Nov.  30;  Deo.  17.  Ho. 
60;  30,  1,  p.  22  (Black),  (ileet)  Conner  to  Dimond,  Oct.  23,  1845  (Wash. 
Union,  Dec,  1,  1847).  Conner  felt  so  sure  of  the  conciUatory  apirit  of  his 
government  that  be  withdrew  without  waiting  for  ordeia.  Ca]ifomi» 
was  well  known  to  be  in  a  chronic  state  of  rebellion  (chap,  xvi),  which 
Mexico  had  not  the  power  to  subdue,  and  therefore  it  was  natural  for  one 
who  knew  very  tittle  about  the  Mencans  to  siippose  they  would  be  willing 
to  take  a  price  for  the  practically  worthless  claim  to  that  territory. 

The.  view  that  Folk  explicitly  instructed  Slidell  to  give  up  the  plan  to 
buy  California  rather  than  allow  that  plan  to  stand  in  the  way  oi  regaining 
amicable  relations  with  Mexica  does  not  seem  to  be  correct  (Kelsey, 
Consulate,  62,  note  5).  But  Buchanan's  letter  of  Dec.  17  to  SUdell  Uya 
stress  upon  his  "two  last  altenlatives,"  which  were  to  purchase  northon 
California,  including  (a)  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  or  (b)  Monterey  also; 
yet  he  instructs  SlideU  to  drop  this  matter,  if  pressing  it  would  endanger 
SUCCeaa  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  Rio  Grande  boundary  or  a  line  in- 
cluding all  of  New  Mexico.  Now  auch  a  settlement  of  the  Texas-New 
Mexico  boundary  would  have  involved  a  restoration  of  amicable  relations 
with  Mexico.  The  two  matters  (boundary  and  relations)  were  inex- 
tricaUy  interwoven  both  in  fact  and  logically.  Hence  in  effect  Buchanan 
instructed  Slidell  to  drop  the  plan  of  purchasiDg  California  if  pressing  it 
would  be  liable  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  amicable  relations  with 
Mexico.  Rives  (U.  8.  and  Mexico,  ii,  69,  note  2)  takes  a  different  view, 
but  seems  to  have  erred  in  more  particulars  than  one. 

26.  See  pp.  55-6.  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  423-31.  USlidell,  Dec.  17, 
27.  Amiga  dd  PuMa,  Nov.  1:  "It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  such 
perfidy,  auch  baseness  and  such  audacity  .  .  .  treason  mote  horrible  has 
never  been  seen."  Patriola  Mexicano,  Nov.  18:  "To  listen  to  talk  (4 
peace  from  these  men  [the  Americans)  is  to  take  the  road  to  perdition, 
death,  ignominy."  Vot  del  PvMo,  Dec.  3:  "The  treason  has  been  dis- 
covered. ...     We  no  longer  own  the  veiy  ground  on  which  we  walk." 

26.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  22  (BUck).  SUdeU,  Dec.  29,  1845.  Bankhead, 
no.  127,  1845.  M^co  i  travjs,  iv,  545.  Roa  Bircena,  R«cuerdos,  19. 
Sierra,  Evolution,  i,  212.     Black,  Dec.  IS. 
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One  of  Pe&a's  minor  points  wtu  that  it  did  not  appear  from  Slidell'B 
credentials  that  he  had  been  confinned  by  the  Senate ;  and  in  fact,  since 
the  American  Congreaa  had  not  been  in  session  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, be  had  not  been.  This  was  not  only  to  inquire  into  our  domestic 
afTairs,  nut  to  hold  that  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  could  not 
appoint  a  diplomatic  agent  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate.  Shannon's 
letter  of  credence  had  said  nothing  regarding  his  confirmation,  and  Murphy 
had  acted  as  our  charge  in  Texas  for  about  nine  months  before  his  name 
went  to  the  Senate.  Another  point  whs  that  Slidell's  letter  of  credence 
did  not  expressly  state  that  he  had  full  powers  for  the  business  in  hand; 
but  it  was  practJcaUy  absurd,  after  the  United  States  had  taken  so  much 
trouble  and  shown  its  good  faith  by  withdrawing  our  fleet,  to  suppose 
that  we  would  send  an  agent  to  Mexico  without  giving  him  the  authority 
to  do  what  we  were  evidently  so  anxious  to  bring  about.  When  this 
complaint  was  brou^t  to  his  attention,  Slidell  replied  that  hia  crederti^lfi 
described  htm  as  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary,  and 
also  that  it  was  not  usual  to  exhibit  one's  full  powers  at  so  early  a  Etage 
in  such  negotiations,  adding  that  he  would -have  done  so,  however,  had 
any  desire  to  see  them  been  su^eated.  Buchanan  was  doubtless  right 
in  calling  the  objection  a  quibble;  and  one  cannot  suppose  that  under 
different  circurostances  it  would  have  been  presented.  The  council  a! 
state  rejected  Pefla's  objections  in  both  of  these  esses, 

27.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  31,  58  q*efla);  28  (Black).  BSSUdell,  Deo. 
17. 

28.  Ho.60;  30, 1,p.5S(Fefla).  7TRelaciones,circu]artogov«.,Dec.  11. 
Comunicaci6n  circidor.  Memoria  de  .  .  .  B«lacionea,  Dec.,  1848.  Sen. 
337 ;  29,  1,  pp.  21,  24,  26,  28,  32  (SUdell) ;  22  (Black) ;  26,  30  (PeDa). 
Slidell,  Dec.  17. 

Even  the  unfriendly  Mexican  correspondent  of  the  London  Timet  wrote, 
"For  once"  the  United  States  is  right,  tor  the  documents  prove  that  Mexico 
made  no  ad  hoc  condition  {Timen,  Mar.  13,  1846).  The  matter  can  be 
viewed  in  another  light  also.  Pefia  agreed  to  receive  a  "comisionado"; 
later  he  said  he  had  agreed  to  receive  a  "comisionado  ad  hoe."  If  the 
words  "ad  hoc"  added  anything,  they  indicated  a  difference  between  his 
earher  and  his  later  positions ;  if  not,  why  were  they  used?  Many  Amer- 
icans, doubtless  without  perceiving  what  the  significance  of  the  act  would 
have  been,  have  insisted  that  the  United  States  ought,  to  have  humored 
poor  little  Mexico  by  sending  an  envoy  ad  hoc.  Aside  from  the  weightier 
objection  to  so  doing,  such  a  concession  would  probably  have  led  to  further 
demands  (see  note  34).  PeOa,  instead  of  recognizing  our  magnanimity 
in  taking  the  first  step  to  heal  a  breach  caused  by  Mexico,  described  our 
overture  as  "a  tacit  but  clear  and  strong  confession  of  the  rights  of  Mexico 
[and]  of  the  wrongs  done  to  her"  (TTcircuIar,  Dec.  11).  Gallatin  stated 
that  treaties  of  peace  were  always  negotiated  by  special  commissioners, 
but  this  was  incorrect  (see  e.g.  Jenldnson,  Collection,  iii,  355). 

29.  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Relociones,  1846.  The  council  of  state  said: 
From  the  language  in  which  the  ministry  "explains  the  condition  of  re- 
ceiving the  proposed  envoy  {enviado),  we  cannot  draw  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  not  receiving  Mr.  Slidell."  Ho.  80;  30,  1,  pp.  28H19,  56.  Bankbead, 
no.  127,  1845. 

In  his  manifesto  of  July  26,  1846  (Diario,  July  30),  Paredes  mentioned, 
as  third  among  the  causes  of  the  war,  the  attempt  of  the  United  States 
to  induce  Mexico  to  receive  a  resident  minister,  so  as  to  restore  friendly 
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relations  without  first  making  amends  for  the  offence  [annexatioD  of 
Teiaai  that  had  broken  off  official  intercourse. 

30.  Webster,  Writings,  iv,  32.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  another  leading  Whig, 
took  the  same  ground  {Union,  Mar.  20,  1847).  (Awkward)  Ciilhoun  in 
Beaton's  Abr.  Debated,  xvi,  99.  * 

31.  Revolution  i4  Paredea.  Meminia  de  .  .  .  Reiaciooes,  Dec.,  1846 
(including  documents).  CoDteetacionefl  (between  Paredes,  Arista,  and 
the  government,  1845).  Carrefio,  Je'ea,  cbdii-clxxvii.  Palriola  Mex., 
Dec.  23,  1845.  Ramirei,  Mexico,  80-124.  TTRelaciones,  circular,  Jan.  3, 
1846.  M6xico  i,  trav^,  iv,  546-56.  HMexican  corr.  of  London  Tim«t 
to  W.  S.  PaiTott,  Nov.  19 ;  Dec.  18.  TSGuerra,  circular,  Jan  5.  Dimond, 
noe.  279,  302,  1845.  Aiptiia  M  Norte,  Feb.  11;  Mar.  18,  1S46.  Rivera, 
Gobemantes,  ii,  281-5,  287-8.  Giro^nei,  Mema.,  91.  tSSTomel  to 
Paredes,  Nov.  19,  I84S.  Bankhead.  noe.  94,  97,  116,  119,  120,  124,  1845; 
2,  1846.  Tnbuto  &  la  Verdad.  SEW.  S.  Parrott,  Aug.  16,  29 ;  Sept.  29, 
1845.  Black,  June  10;  Sept.  2,  1845.  Picayune,  Jan.  24,  1846.  Por- 
tTait  of  Herrera:  city  haJl,  Mexico.  London  Timet,  Feb.  10;  Mar.  2, 
20,  1846.  Moniior  ConstU.,  Jan.  I,  16,  1846.  Shdell,  Dec.  27,  1S4£; 
Jan.  14;  Feb.  6,  1846.    Memorial  HiMrico,  Jan.  14,  1846. 

The  condition  of  Mexico  on  the  eve  of  this  revolution  wae  well  described 
by  the  Reviata  EeonAmica  y  Comercial :  "The  country  wavers,  goes  back- 
mrd,  loaea  courage,  and  loses  hope,  because  all  the  syatenis  of  government 
that  it  has  tried,  one  by  one,  have  failed  to  give  the  fruits  promised  by 
their  authors,  and,  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  so  many  and  varied  medi- 
cines that  have  been  applied  in  vain,  it  desires  only  order,  peace,  and  some 
degree  of  security.  Our  men  of  merit,  educatioD,  and  patriotism  are 
silent,  live  in  retirement  and  sadness  in  their  bouses,  occupied  solely  with 
private  aSaiiv  ...  we  have  become  a  nation  of  soldiers,  officials,  lawyem, 
clergymeD,  and  smugglets,  where  the  number  who  produce  beam  a  miserabie 
jwoportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  Uve  by  the  labor  and  sweat  of  the 
producers,  and  where  the  continual  political  changes,  the  disorders,  the 
bad  administration  of  justice,  and  the  bad  commercial  and  financial  system 
oETer  more  or  lees  sustenance  to  those  who  produce  nothing,  always  at  the 
expense  of  the  toilers  and  their  allies,  the  merchants."  The  political 
situation  was  thus  explained  by  El  Siglo  XIX:  "Wheo  a  long  series  of 
civil  dissensions,  of  frauds  upon  the  public,  of  treasons  against  the  parties, 
of  perjuries  to  principles,  have  mixed  up  men  and  things,  blotted  out  the 
line  between  pc^tical  groups,  and  confused  all  ideas,  politics  must  become 
a  genuine  cbaos.  Mexico  is  in  precisely  that  condition."  When  charged 
with  upoetting  public  order  Paredes  replied,  "None  existed"  {Egpemma, 
Jan.  8,  1846).  As  late  as  Aug.  6,  1846,  Texas  was  called  upon,  like  the 
other  political  divisions  of  the  country,  to  elect  members  of  Congress. 

32.  (Scheme)  StBlack,  Dec.  30,  1845;  BSSUdell,  Dec.  27;  ISTMcI^ne 
to  Polk,  private,  Jan.  17,  1846 ;  Memorial  Hixldrico,  Jan.  26,  and  the 
Mexican  press  generally.  Shdell  saw  grounds  for  hope :  the  delay  in 
furmshing  him  an  escort;  a  possibility  that  Paredes  might  hold  tbat 
Herrera  had  committed  Mexico ;  the  improbability  that  money  to  pay 
the  troops  could  be  borrowed  while  war  seemed  likely  (hence  he  sent  a 
hint  to  the  government  that  money  could  be  obtained  by  accepting  a 
boundary  satisfactory  to  the  United  States) ;  Castillo,  with  whom  he 
had  talked  a  number  of  times  before  he  became  minister  of  relations,  was 
int^Ilisent  and  averse  to  a  war  with  the  United  States.  Buchanan  to 
Slidell,  Jan.  20,  28 ;   Mar.. 12. 
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33.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  03  (Slidell).  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Relaciones,  1846. 
The  oouDcil  sud  that  Slidell  could  not  be  received  oo  any  footing,  uoleas 
Taylor  (tu)u>  al  Corpus  Chrisii)  should  retire.  "The  limiting  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  eominonaiio  to  the  sole  question  of  Texas,"  it  remarked,  "was 
a  tacit  coadition  (una  condievdn  tdcila)."  Thia  admitted  once  more  that 
the  condition  was  not  stated.  The  council  admitted  also  that  amino- 
nado  was  not  the  proper  term  for  an  envoy  od  hoc,  which  refutes  again 
the  contention  of  a  certain  American  school  that  Mexico  explicitly  required 
tl8  to  send  a  "commisaioner"  instead  of  a  minister.  Castillo's  reply  to 
Slidell  (Mar.  12)  said :  Mexico  cannot  have  agreed  to  receive  a  regular 
minister,  for  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  do  that ;  by  fraud  and 
violence  the  fair  province  of  Texas  has  been  stolen ;  and  now,  after  robbing 
and  outraging  Mexico,  your  country  seeks  to  obtain  a  pretext  for  war  by 
demanding  of  us  the  impoaaible  humiliation  of  receiving  you  (Ho.  60;  30, 
1,  p.  67).  At  this  time  Castillo  did  not  know  that  Taylor  was  advancing 
toward  the  Rio  Grande  (Diario,  Mar.  IS,  1846).  leeSUdel)  to  Conner, 
Feb.  7;   Mar.  15. 

34.  Mar.  17  SlideU  answered  Castillo  at  some  length  (Ho.  60 ;  30,  1, 
p.  72],  vindicating  the  course  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Texas. 
All  the  threats  of  war,  he  pointed  out,  have  come  from  Mexico ;  to  sup- 
pose that  the  present  Mexican  administration  in  particular  does  not  intend 
to  fight,  would  be  to  accuse  it  of  declaring,  in  order  to  overthrow  Herrera, 
what  it  did  not  mean;  so  far  as  words  can  produce  war  it  already  exists 
1^  the  act  of  Mexico,  and  is  the  United  States  to  remain  entirely  passive, 
taking  no  precautions,  till  your  army  "shall  be  prepared  to  strike,  with 
due  effect,  the  threatened  blow?"  Shdell  at  the  same  time  requested 
his  passports.  Castillo  to  Shdell,  March  21  (Memoria  de  .  .  .  Relaciones, 
1846)  declared  the  discussion  closed  and  transmitted  passports.  April  23 
Paredes  said  in  a  mamfesto.  that  he  rejected  Shdell  because  "the  dignity 
of  the  nation  resented  this  new  insult"  (Mexico  &  travte,  iv,  559).  In 
view  of  the  grounds  on  which  his  revolution  had  been  launched  (TSBei^ 
mtidei  de  Castro,  no.  200,  res.,  1846)  he  could  not  have  received  Slidell 
without  grave  danger  to  himself  (Black,  May  26,  1846;  SlideU,  no.  11). 
See  chap,  viii,  note  24.  Slidell  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  on  March  31,  but 
at  Polk's  request  he  retained  his  commission  and  held  himself  in  readiness 
to  go  to  Mexico  again  for  about  a  year  (Moore,  Buchanan,  vii,  211 ;  6SSU- 
dell,  no.  14,  1847). 

V.  THE   MEXICAN  ATTITUDE  ON  THE  EVE  OF  WAR 

1.  Meciean  Jetting.  (Subjugate)  BSConsul  Black,  no.  349,  Oct.  9,  1846 ; 
iTWood  to  Bancroft,  June  4,  1846.  uSUdell,  noa.  3,  10.  BlConsuI 
McCall,  Tampico,  no.  65,  Sept.  26,  1845.  (All  of  Mexico)  StShannon, 
no.  3,  Oct.  28,  1844.  (Threat)  Diario.  Mar.  25,  1845;  TTRelaciones, 
circular,  Nov.  27,  1846;  So.  Qtrly.  Rev.,  Apr.,  1849,  97,  102;  Thompson, 
Recoils.,  238;  London  Spectator,  Sept.  26,  1846.  (Hinder)  UManifieelo 
of  Vera  Cnu  legislature.  [June,  1827];  Poinsett's  reply;  BtPoinsett's 
reply  to  M£x.  Hate  legisl.,  Aug.,  1829;  Shannon,  no,  3;  Le.  Ruina  de 
los  Meracanos.  (Indians)  Mosquito  Mexicano,  Aug.  4,  1835;  TBrov.  Du- 
rango,  Apr.  27,  1846.  (Privileged  classes)  J.  H.  Smith  in  Proceeds. 
Aroer.  Antiq.  Soc,  Apr.,  1914,  and  the  citations  there  given.  {Sii/lo  XIX) 
••W.  S.  Parrott,  June  29,  1845.  (PoUticians)  Green,  nos.  8,  103,  1844; 
Calhoun  Corresp.,  075;  Shannon,  no.  3,  1844,  and  the  Mexican  press. 
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The  following  citationa,  which  might  be  indefinitely  ertended,  bear 
upon  vBTious  aspects  of  the  subject.  Fskenham,  dob.  74  of  1S28;  74  of 
1S29.  Bankheod,  noe.  38,  1845;  2S,  58,  1846.  SUEUie,  Sept.  20,  1839. 
Memoria  de  .  .  .  Rclacionea,  1846.  Vot  dd  PvMo,  Mar.  29;  May  3, 
1845.    Amiga  dd.  Pud>lo,  June  26;    Oct.  0,  1845.    Ontaoe&o,  Mar.  30, 

1845.  Palriota  Mex.,  Nov.  14,  184S.  Monitor  Repub.,  Jan.  28,  1847. 
Reflexioncs  eobre  la  Memoria.  Comunicacidn  circular  que.  TTAlmonte, 
DO.  130,  priv.,  1844.  T7ArTaDg6ii,  no.  50,  res.,  1845.  Decree  of  Mex. 
CoDg.,  June  4,  1845  (broadside).  seW.  S.  Pairott,  June  29 ;  July  6,  1845. 
lOSKemble  to  Bancroft,  Sept.  3,  1843. 

2.  (Danger)  TS  Gov.  Ibarra  of  Puebla,  Sept.  5,  1846;  Diario,  Apr.  17, 
1846;  77Relacionea,  circular,  Nov.  27,  1846;  law  of  June  4,  1845,  in 
Dublin,  Legislacidn,  v,  19;  Monitor  ReptA.,  May  15,  1847;  London 
Spectator,  Sept.  26,  etc.,  1846.  C.  M.  Bustamante,  Nuevo  Bemet,  i,  45. 
Caatilio ;  council  ot  sUt«  (chap.  iv).     (Paredes)  Bankhead,  no,  28,  Feb.  27, 

1846.  (Chief)  Shannon,  no.  3,  1844;  Negrete,  Invasion,  iv,  app.,  182; 
Diario,  Mar.  25,  1845;  Mar.  25;  Sept.  26;  Dec.  6,  1846;  SOle^slat.  of 
Mfot.  state,  address,  Apr.  26,  1847;  Palriota  Mex.,  Nov.  14,  1845;  77Ai^ 
rangAii,  no.  50,  rea..  Mar.  13,  1845;  Sii/lo  XIX,  Nov.  30,  1845. 
(Clamored)  Ami^  del  Piieblo,  Oct.  9,  1845;  Vot  del  PvO-lo,  Mar.  29, 
1846.     (Superiority)  Tomel,  Tejas,  95;    Monitor  Repub.,  May  12,  1846. 

3.  (Abject)  Jameson,  Calhoun  Corresp.,  993.  TlAlmonte,  June  19, 
priv.;  Sept.  20,  1844;  Mar.  17,  priv.,  1845.  (Panic)  Am«r.  Renew, 
Sept.,  1845,  222. 

4.  To  precisely  wKat  extent  European  journals  were  read  in  Mexico 
cannot  be  determined ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  few  important  expres- 
sions escaped  notice  there,  and  certainly  the  leading  journals  were  quoted 

6.  (DilTerenceB)  TTAlmonte,  June  19,  priv.,  1844;  77RelaGiones,  cir- 
cular, Nov.  27,  1846;  Jameson,  Calhoun  Corresp.,  994;  Conttilutionnel, 
May  12 ;   Aug.  5,  1845.     Times,  Apr.  15,  1845.     Diario,  Apr.  3,  1845. 

6.  Times,  Apr.  15,  1845.  Negrete,  Mexico,  xxi,  130.  ISElliot,  July  3, 
1845.  GorostiiB,  DictHinen,  Reflexiones  sobre  la  Memoria,  Federaci6n 
y  Tejas.  T  mel,  Tejaa,  95-7,  (Elliot  in  Mex.)  Smith,  Annex,  of 
Texas,  411-3.     TTDcfla  dis,  July  29,  1835. 

7.  BHiannw,  Feb.  16,  1845.  (1812)  Negrete,  M&dco,  xa,  130. 
ISPakenham  to  Harvey,  July  20,  1839.  Time*.  Apr.  5,  1845.  T7Ai^ 
rang6iz,  no.  65,  res.,  Apr.  23,  1845. 

8.  SiSPoinsett  to  Van  Buren,  May  26,  1846  (Swarms  of  the  best  ir- 
regular cavalry  that  I  have  ever  seen).  Watson,  Tayloe,  113-4  (The 
British,  Spanish,  and  Prusaian  ministers  at  Washington  agreed  that  Scott 
would  be  beaten  ;  Calderdn  spoke  as  quoted  in  the  text).  (Generals] 
Wash.  Union,  Dec.  18,  1846.     Elliot,  note  6.     Timet,  July  5,  1845. 

Napoleon  said,  "The  fiiat  quaUty  of  a  soldier  is  constancy  in  enduring 
fatifiue  and  hardship"  (Maxims,  47).  In  this  quality  the  Mexicans 
excelled, 

9.  Requena  in  Monitor  Repuh.,  Mar.  9,  1846.  Negiete,  M&dco,  xxi, 
131.  (Boasted)  MW.  S,  Parrott,  Dec.  14,  1835.  Memoria  de  .  .  . 
Relaciones,  Jan.,  1849.  B<Aetin  OJieiat,  Apr.  15,  1845.  Apuntes,  168. 
Thompson,  Becolb.,  170-1.  (Self-confidence)  M-fras,  Explor,,  i,  70. 
7«Min.  war,  circular,  Nov.  11.  (Ensure)  Diario,  Sept,  25.  1846.  (Vo* 
dd  P.)     Federacifin  y  Tejas. 

10.  (Texas)  Tomel,  Tejaa,  95-7;   13Bankhead,  no.  125,  Dec.  30,  1845. 
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TTAlmoute,  no.  72,  priv.,  Jun«  19;  Sept.  20,  1844;  ioBtructions  to  G.  de 
U  Vega,  Apr.  10,  1844.  ISPakenham,  no.  22,  Apr.  14,  1844.  Elliot, 
not*  6.  (Urged)  Negrete,  M^co,  xn,  131-2.  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Re- 
I&cionee,  Jan.,  1849. 

11.  Requena  in  Monitor  Bepub.,  Mar.  9,  1846.    London  Z'tm««,  June  11, 

1846.  S4BPoiiiaett  to  Van  Buren,  May  26,  1S46.  Britannia,  June  10, 
1S44.  lasHives  to  Crittenden,  Feb.  8,  1847.  ISTClemson  to  Calhoun, 
Mar.  28,  1847.    EUiot,  note  6. 

12.  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Relacionee,  Jan.,  1849.  77Cuevaa,  no.  67,  1836. 
{Herald)  Diario,  June  4,  1845.  (GWte)  Charleaton  Merewry,  Sept.  8,  1845. 
Some  of  the  documeDta  quoted  above  are  lat«r  than  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  but  the  opinioni  must  have  existed  before. 

13.  (Defetwive)  Requena,  note  U.    TTArrangfiia,  no.  129,  res.,  Nov.  29, 

1844,  Timts,  Apr.  5,  1845.  BrUannia,  June  10,  1844.  Times  in  Diario 
of  June  8,  1845. 

14.  Herald,  May  3,  I84S.     TTArrangdit,  note  13;  no.  101,  rea.,  July  8, 

1845.  (Tornel)  47Wood  to  Bancroft.  July  4,  1846.  (Own)  Nat.  InUUi- 
geneer,  Sept.  5;  Savannah  Beptibiican,  Aug,  25;  N.  Y.  Heraid,  Aug.  30, 
1845.     Timt*  of  Apr.  5,  1845,  in  Diario  of  June  S. 

15.  Standard,  Aug.  12,  1845.  ISPakenham,  no.  22,  Apr.  14,  1844. 
(Fig  red)  Billnes,  Grandea  Mentiraa,  150, 

16.  (Endured)  TSBerniildex  de  Castro,  no.  532,  rea.,  Sept.  24,  1846; 
TTcircular,  Nov.  27,  1846.  (Credit)  London  Times,  Apr.  15,  1845;  and 
ohap.  xxxiii.  TTATTangtiz,  no.  36,  res,.  May  23,  1S44.  CotMfitu/ionnet, 
Aug.  15,  1845. 

17.  BenejUe.  TTCuevaa,  no,  67,  July  13,  1836,  Dimio,  Mar.  25,  1845. 
UGreen,  Apr.  8,  1844.  Reflexiones  sobre  la  Memoria.  Timen,  Apr.  15, 
1845.  MShannon,  no.  3,  Oct.  28,  1844.  6»W,  S,  Parrott.  July  5,  1846. 
Siglo  XIX,  Aug.  1,  1845.  (Baptize)  La  Verdad  Desnuda.  (Blockade) 
SiThompson,  Oct.  3,  1843;  Macedoniart,  Mar.  28,  1845;  ISDoyle,  no.  79, 
Oct.  30,  1843.  {Vos  del  P.)  Federaci.5n  y  Tejaa.  (Crisis)  Reflexiones 
sobre  la  Memoria. 

18.  Central  and  South  America.  J.  M.  L.  Mora,  pamphlet,  1834. 
Diario,  Sept.  25,  1846,  (Preaa)  chap,  vi,  note  13.  TTCuevaa,  no.  67, 
July  13,  1836,  77Mex,  min..  Lima,  no.  23,  Aug.  15,  1837.  (Dorsey) 
Savannah  Republican,  Aug.  25,  1842.  Adams,  Mems,,  xi,  340,  367. 
Impardal,  June  13,  1844.  Aurora  de  la  Libertad,  Apr.  6,  1845,  Re- 
Uciones,  circular,  Nov.  27,  1846.     WLegiBl.  of  M#x.  state,  address,  Apr.  26, 

1847.  7SGov.  Ibarra,  Sept.  5,  1S46.  SltBasadre  to  S.  Anna,  Apr.  9, 
1847.     Roa  Bdrcena,  Rer;uerdoe,  243,  note. 

19.  Diario,  Apr.  3,  1845.  Mail,  Aug.  30  in  Diario,  Nov.  1.  London 
Timet,  Sept.  10,  1845  (War  is  "clearly  the  duty"  of  Mexico).  Jowmal 
det  Delate,  Sept.  24,  1845.     (The  European  outlook)  Chap  xrxv. 

20.  (Jeatousy)  Mayer,  War,  82;  Amer.  Remew,  Jan,,  1846.  (Policy) 
J.  H,  Smith  in  Proceeds.  Am.  Antiq.  Sac,  Apr.,  1914.  CorrespondaTtt, 
Jan.  1,  1846,     London  Times,  Jan.  I,  1846. 

21.  (Cotton)  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  89,  90.  ((^becked)  Ibid.,  382, 
389 ;  Tomel,  Tejas,  97 ;  London  Standard,  May  2,  1845 ;  Times,  Sept.  9 ; 
Dec.  15,  1845;  Jan,  1,  1846.  (Guiwt)  NOes,  Mar.  14,  1846,  pp.  25-6. 
(Jownat  des  D&aU)  National,  Dec.  27,  1845. 

22.  (Texas)  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  chap,  xviii.  Id.  in  Mass.  Hist. 
See.  Proceeds.,  June,  1914.  Morning  Herald,  Mar.  27,  1845,  in  Diario, 
June  4.     Timea,  Dec.  15,  1845. 
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23.  Time»,  Aug.  6;  Sept.  9,  1845.  (It  was  the  Mexico  coireepoiideiit 
ot  the  Tima  who  spoke,  but  evidently  the  editor  allowed  liiip  to  be  heard.) 
Standard,  May  2,  1845.  Journal  of  Commerce,  Sept.  6,  1845.  Jownal 
de»  D&>ats,  Feb.  4 ;  Sept.  24,  181S.  ConsCifutionnd,  May  12,  1845.  Moni- 
tor CoTuHt.,  supplmt.,  Dec,  21,  1844.     Aurora  de  la  Libertad,  Apr.  fl,  1845. 

24.  Journal  det  Debatt,  Sept.  24,  1845.  ISFakenham,  no.  22,  Apr.  14, 
1844.     (Blockade)  ISBankbead,  no.  162,  Oct  30,  1846, 

25.  (Fear)  BoUtln  Oficial,  Apr.  15,  1845.  (Guarantee)  ISBankbead, 
no.  117,  Nov.  29,  1845. 

26.  ISBankhe&d,  noa.  113,  Nov.  29,  1845;  125,  Dec.  30,  1845;  14, 
Jan.  30,  1846;  28,  Feb.  27,  1846;  UMclAne,  noe.  8,  Sept.  26,  1845;  55, 
June  18,  1846;  UShannon,  no.  9,  Mar.  27,  1846;  BlShdell,  Jan.  14; 
Feb.  6,  1846;  Corretpondant,  May  1,  1846;  Timet,  Mar.  13,  1846;  Ho. 
2;  29,  1,  pp.  139-92;  BtJ.  Parrott,  June  4,  1846.  BtDimond,  no.  332, 
Apr.  22,  1846 :  The  Mexican  thennometer  for  peace  or  war  is  governed 
by  the  proepects  of  war  between  us  and  En^and.  The  contemptuous 
and  abusive  tone  of  the  British  joumsls  with  reference  to  tbe  United 
States  encouraged  Mexico.  Our  minister  at  London  reported  that  the 
British  press  as  a  whole  represented  that  tbe  United  States  could  not 
wage  war  successfully  against  Mexico  (tSTMclAne  to  Polk,  received, 
June  21,  1846).     77Muiphy,  no.  9,  Aug.  1,  1845  (Aberdeen  would  like  to 

27.  StSUdeU,  Jan.  14,  1846.  Timet,  Mar.  13,  1846.  HMcLane,  no. 
55,  June  18,  1846.  (Hoped)  ISBankhead,  no.  31,  Mar.  10,  1846;  Tornel, 
Tejas,  97. 

28.  Diario,  Mar.  25,  1845.  (Enthusiasm,  veil)  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Re- 
laciones,  Jan.,  1849.  TTAlmonte,  no.  72,  priv.,  June  19,  1844.  Monilor 
Corulil.,  suppbnt.,  Dec.  21,  1844.  Almonte  (who,  as  iccently  minister  to 
the  Unit«d  States,  had  great  influence  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war) 
held  that  Mexico  ought  to  fight  and  protract  the  war  as  long  as  possible 
in  order  to  make  us  so  tired  of  it  that  we  should  never  repeat  the  experi- 
ment (ISFakenham,  no.  119,  Sept.  28,  IS46).  Etpeetador,  Apr.  25,  1846 
("We  are  profoundly  convinced  of  the  triumph  of  the  Mencan  arms"). 
Reforma,  Mar.  9,  1846.  ISBankhead,  noe.  130,  Sept.  7,  1846  ("Tbey 
cannot  be  convinced"  of  their  inability  to  fight  the  U.  S.) ;  151,  Oct.  10, 
1846  (The  cry  of  the  government  is,  "a  levy  of  40,000  men  and  make 
terms  only  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nuecea").  (Prussian)  tlcMemo. 
(Historians)  Roa  Bircena,  Recuerdos,  19-20;  Balbontin,  Estado  Militar, 
58.  Ramfrei,  Mexico,  235.  S.  Amia,  proelam.,  Sept.  16, 1847,  in  Monilor 
Repub.,  Oct.  2,  1847.  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Relacionee,  Jan.,  1849.  Kenly, 
Md.  Volunteer,  57 :  After  a  long  stay  in  Mexico  I  believe  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  was  "unanimous  for  war."  Franklin  Pierce,  speech,  Jan.  27, 
1848:  After  conversing  with  the  most  intelligent  men  in  Mexico  1  was 
satisfied  that  the  war  waa  unavoidable  (N.  Y.  Herald,  Feb.  5,  1848). 
Other  documents,  too  numerous  to  be  cited,  assisted  the  author  in  reaching 
his  conclusions.  This  condition  of  the  Mexican  mind  helps  to  explain  the 
rejection  of  SUdell.    See  also  chap,  ix,  pp.  221-2. 

VI.  THE  AMERICAN  ATTITUDE  ON  THE  EVE  OF  WAR 

1.  Buchanan  in  Cong.  GUtbe,  28,  1,  app.,  723.  For  public  sentiment 
regarding  tbe  Santa  Fe  prisonera  see  the  New  Orleans  papers  <^  March, 
1842  '{e.ff.  Com.  Bulletin,  Mar.  18),  and  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  31-2. 
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il  Dimond,  Jan.  20,  1843.  (Sentmanat)  BlConaul  Porter.  July  20, 
1844.  Seutmau&t'a  p&rty  included  severHl  AmericiuiB.  (Reptiles)  TlClip- 
{Mng  from  New  Orleans  Bee.  State  Sejitinel,  Sept.  27,  1845.  (Amerioan 
prieoners)  N.  Orl.  Comm.  Bull.,  Mat.  18,  1844.  Ark.  Hist.  Comm., 
BuUetio  no.  6,  p.  182. 

2.  The  BtateinentB  regarding  American  feeling  appear  to  be  self-evident. 
In  the  daily  press  the  author  has  found  abundant  proof  of  them,  but  it 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  space  to  prove  inductively  the  state  of  public 
sentiment.     UDelegates,  Feb.  12,  1847. 

3.  These  statemeute  also  are  presented  as  conclusions  based  upon  an 
extended  examination  of  the  daily  press  (see  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  472), 
speeches  in  Congress,  etc.  For  example,  the  remarks  made  in  Congress 
nith  reference  to  Jackson's  request  for  authority  to  adopt  forcible  measures 
(p.  77  of  this  volume)  contained  many  kind  references  to  Mexico.  This 
feeling  persisted.  In  the  Richmond  Mnquirer,  Dec.  9,  184S,  its  Washing- 
ton corraspondent  stated  that  he  found  the  Democrats  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  sincerely  deaired  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  that  country. 
Id;  Oct.  17,  1845.  Note  the  first  page  of  chap,  xxxvi.  For  anti-slavery 
accusations :  J.  Q.  Adams  in  Boston  Atlae,  Oct.  17,  1842  (Smith,  Annex, 
of  Texas,  131).  For  the  use  of  money  to  influence  the  American  press: 
ibid.,  184. 

4.  (Forbearance)  N.  Orl.  Bee,  Feb.  19.  1846;  Picayune,  May  5,  1846; 
Guard,  May  16,  1846;  N.  Orl.  Comm.  BuU.,  Mar.  16,  1846,  and  infra. 
UVan  Buren  to  Butler,  Oct.  16,  1829.  ISCount  E.  de  UQers  to  Guti^rrei 
[Mar.,  1830).  (Jackson)  Chap,  iii,  p.  77.  (Imbecility)  Pieayutw,  June  23, 
1842. 

5.  Picayune,  Apr.  6,  1842.  (Webster)  Sen.  320 ;  27,  2,  p.  205.  Sen. 
411;  27,  2.     (Less  willing)  Chap,  ii^  p.  80.    Jeff.  Repub.,  Aug.  7,  1845. 

6.  Repi^lican,  Feb.  2,  1846.  Picayune,  Jan.  28,  1846.  Ddla,  Jan.  21, 
1846.     Mo.  Reporter,  Apr.  18,  1846.     Comm.  BvlUtin,  Mar.  16,  1846. 

7.  Mex.  consul,  no.  79,  Apr.  1,  1842.  (Justly)  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas, 
"En^and"  in  index.  (Influence)  Ibid.,  72,  136,  lf3;  «W,  S.  Parrott, 
June  4,  1846  ("Mexico  may  be  said  to  be  completely  in  the  hands  of  Eng- 
land").    CommonteeaUh,  Feb.  23,  1846.     Times,  Nov.  21,  1845. 

8.  Natchez  Courier  and  Journal,  Apr.  14,  1846.  Courrier  dee  E.  U.  in 
Memphis  Enqav-er,  Feb.  24,  1846.  E.g.  Picayune,  Feb.  5,  1S46.  Cong. 
Globe,  29,  1,  p.  256  (Hannegan). 

9.  D^^,  Mar.  27 :  the  pending  difficulties  must  be  settled  effectually. 
La.  Courier,  Mar.  6;  "The  time  has  arrived  when  the  U.  8.  must  decide 
to  act  firmly  and  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  of  our  relations  with 
Mexico."  Picayune,  Jan.  24 :  "While  our  relations  remain  in  this  miser- 
able condition,  our  territory  is  liable  to  sudden  invasion  and  our  citisens 
to  arbitrary  exactions  .  .  .  the  intrigues  of  trans-Atlantic  states  demand 
to  be  counteracted,  and  the  hostile  purposes  of  Mexico  need  to  be  met 
with  peremptory  measurea."  St.  Louis  Reporter,  Jan.  31;  "Delay  on 
our  part  to  bring  to  a  positive  settlement  sU  existing  ditKculties  with 
Mexico  would  be  mere  madness  and  folly."  Picayune,  May  5 ;  "There  is 
no  proposition  in  mathematics  more  absolutely  demonstrable  than  the 
impossibility  of  having  a  good  understanding  with  Mexico  liefore  giving 
her  a  sound  drubbing."  (Designs)  Id.,  Dec.  30,  1845;  Feb.  5,  1846. 
UOonsuI  CampbeU,  Jan.  7,  1846. 

10.  (Abolitionists)  N.  Orl.  Comm.  BuUelin,  Mar.  18,  1842.  (Calhoun) 
Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  209,  211,  213-6.    Calhoun's  remark  was  given 
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to  the  author  by  Judge  Martin  of  South  Carolina,  to  whom  it  was  made 
in  the  spring  of  1847,  and  is  fully  in  line  with  Caihoun's  action.  (Mini»- 
sippi)  The  author  thinks  he  has  heard  Dr.  Wm.  K  Dodd  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  express  such  an  opinion. 

11.  B.g.  IHb.  State  Reffister,  Dec.  27,  1844:  "If  war  shall  ensue,  let  it 
not  close  until  the  empire  of  Mexico"  is  added  to  the  Union ;  Baker  of 
Illinois  in  House,  Jon.  29,  1846 :  "  We  must  have  California,  and  perhaps 
all  Mexico"  (Cong.  GltAe,  20,  1,  p.  279).    Besides  this  feeling  there  was 

■  a  general  territorial  ambition,  which  looked  in  an  indefinite  way  to  a 
rather  distant  future  and  a  peaceful,  natural  extension. 

12.  American  Rtmeie,  Sept.,  1S45,  227.  No  Burr  was  needed,  however, 
to  plant  these  seeds. 

13.  (Consul)  ISSalkeld  to  Crawford,  Feb.  25,  1830.  (1835)  Jovrmd 
det  DibaU,  May  25,  1848.  llEUiot  to  Pakenham,  Apr.  14, 1S43.  (NetM 
and  Tribune)  Nashville  Unum,  Aug.  5,  1S45.  PMieum,  Mar.  1,  1846 : 
"The  whole  world  cannot  resist  our  onward  march,  until  our  proud  flag 
waves  over  every  inch  of  territory  on  the  continent  of  North  America.'' 
anSanders  to  McLean,  Dec.  20,  1846:  "The  people  if  not  wicked  are 
rapacious  and  An^o-Saxon-like  prefer  conquest  to  principle."  The 
Oregon  discussion  revealed  clearly  the  thint  for  territory  {Cong.  Globe, 
29,  1,  app.,  e.g.  Smith,  Hunter,  Pollock,  Rockwell,  Toombs,  pp.  104,  86, 
120,  129,  133.  W.  H.  Seward,  Mar.  31,  1846:  "The  popular  passion  for 
territorial  aggrandiiement  is  irresiatible  "  (Works,  iii,  409).  N.  Y.  Htrald, 
June  15,  1844.    livermore,  War,  12. 

14.  HercM,  Aug.  30,  1845.  (Illinois)  Everett,  Recolla.,  194.  W.  E. 
Dodd  in  IIU.  State  Hist.  Soc.  Trans.,  1912,  p.  17.  Indiana  Slate  Sentinel, 
1846,  paeeim,  (Debt)  Green,  Repudiation,  13.  American  Rerieie,  Sept., 
1845,  p.  227.  (Calhoun)  Jameson,  Calhoun  Coiresp.,  602.  Lyell,  Second 
Visit,  ii,  257.  Livermore,  War,  6,  8,  10.  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  49. 
(Powerful)  Nea>  Englander,  v,  318-9;  WSj.  Gmham  to  Gov.  G.,  Jan.  4, 
1846. 

15.  Hendd,  Aug.  30,  1845.  Neies  in  Nat.  Inl^igeneer,  Sept.  4,  184S. 
Joum.  of  Comm.,  May  21,  1846.  Gen.  Worth  wrote  in  the  autumn  of 
1845 ;  "Our  people  will  not  rest  satisfied  without  a  war  with  some  power" 
(N.  Y.  Timet,  July  16,  1916).  Claiborne  (Quitman,  i,  310):  the  people 
"demanded  war  and  were  determined  to  have  it."  For  information  re- 
garding the  state  of  mind  prevailing  in  western  Tennessee  and  the  adjacent 
regioDS  the  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  Gov.  James  D.  Porter  of  Nash- 
ville, who  was  a  young  man  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war.  The  fact 
tiwt  himting  occupied  the  place  of  work  had  no  little  influence.  (Hunting) 
Rose,  McCuHoch,  29. 

16.  Comm.  BuOetin,  Mar.  17,  1842,  (Wealth)  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas, 
49.  (Willing)  TrOmiK,  May  11,  1845,  9101.  E.  Holmes  to  Hammond, 
May  10,  1846  (The  Westerners  want  to  despoil  the  churches  and  planta- 
tions). (Letter)  Globe,  Aug.  25,  1845.  Newt  in  Mobile  HeroW  and 
Tribune,  Sept.  7,  1845.  The  WM(^  were  of  course  inclined  on  partisan 
grounds  to  denounce  the  Democratic  party  and  the  administration  for 
every  sign  of  hostihty  to  Mexico,  and  to  maintain  that  if  the  Texas  poUcy 
of  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Henry  Clay,  had  been  followed 
there  would  have  been  no  danger  of  war.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  at  first 
sight  as  if  they  could  have  found  no  logical  escape  from  this  position. 
But  they  were  able  to  say,  particularly  in  the  south :  We  opposed  im- 
mediate annexation ;  we  predicted  that  it  would  cause  trouble  with  Mexico ; 
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but  the  country  voted  that  way,  and  now  as  patriotic  Americana  we  accept 
the  conaequencea.  SeatimeDt  in  favor  of  fighting  Mexico  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Democrats. 

17.  ("Slaves")  N.  Orl.  Comm.  Bulletin  in  Savannah  Republican,  Aug.  15, 
1845.  The  popuhtr  American  idea  of  a  Mexican  was  a  fat  face,  a  double 
chin,  a  muddy  complexion,  a  bloated  body,  coarse  appetites,  a  crude  or- 
ganiEatioD  generally,  and  no  brains  to  speak  of  above  the  ears  —  only 
•nough  to  talk  with.  Spanish  rule  and  the  mixture  of  Indian  blood  had 
tended  naturally  to  produce  something  of  this  sort,  but  finer  types  wem 
very  numerous  and  eometimee  brilliant.  (Soldiery)  N,  Y.  Tribune,  May  11, 
1845;  SUWelles  papers.  (Picture)  Comm.  BvUelin,  Mar.  17,  1842. 
"WIio'b  for  Mexico  f"  ran  Colonel  Dalcin's  advertisement  in  the  New 
Orleans  Tropic;  ''AU  who  may  feel  disposed  to  make  a  pleasant  excursion 
to  the  Frontiers  of  Mexico  (and  perhapa  to  explore  some  parts  of  that  coun* 
by)  will  find  all  the  means  and  facilities  requisite  by  enrolling  themselvee 
in  the  Re^ment  tA  Louisiana  Volunteers"  (Ptula.  No.  American,  Aug.  27, 
1845). 

18.  JVot.  Intelligencer,  Sept.  4.  Picayune,  Aug.  27.  Enquirer,  Aug.  10. 
Union.  Aug.  21,  1846;  Feb.  10,  1847.  Revetite,  Aug.  28.  ("Go")  Ptco- 
Ifune,  Aug.  17.     SSTBuchanan  to  McLane,  Sept.  13. 

19.  (NetDt)  Mobile  Herald  and  Tribune,  Sept.  7;  Oct.  22,  1845.  Lett 
was  said  for  a  time,  but  probably  no  lem  was  felt.  Of  course  the  New 
En^nders  did  not  share  the  sentiment  very  fully.  The  South  Atlantic 
Btatee  —  influenced  by  Calhoun  and,  as  Poinsett  admitted  (IMto  Lewis, 
Jan.  5,  1846),  by  the  dread  of  privateers  —  did  not  feel  sure  that  the  stake 
was  worth  the  risk.  But  the  total  sentiment  in  favor  of  war  with  Mexico 
was  tremendous.  Calhoun  himself  recognised  that  the  country  stood 
that  way  (Jameson,  Cal.  Corresp.,  704  to  T.  O.  C).  Correepondent, 
Apr.  15,  1S46.  Bnqmrer,  Jan.  20,  1846.  Mo.  Reporter,  Apr.  18,  1846. 
llOHammond  to  Simms,  Mar.  21,  1847. 

20.  (Glory)  SiBPoinsett  to  Van  Buien,  Mar.  9,  1848.  (Power)  Jame- 
son, Calhoun  Correep.,  728.  (Oregon)  Pendleton,  Stephens,  76.  (Re-; 
elected)  Johnston  and  Browne.  Stephens,  200.  (Bancroft)  Schouler,  U.  S., 
iv,  498;  Howe,  Bancroft,  i,  288,  290.  The  subject  of  California  will  be 
discussed  fully  in  chap,  xvi,  but  in  order  to  allay  prejudice  it  is  touched 
upon  here. 

21.  See  "OfBce-seekers"  in  index  of  Polk's  Diary. 

22.  Anson  Jones,  the  last  President  of  the  Texas  republic,  asserted  in 
his  book  that  Polk  was  " pre-det*rmined  to  have  a  war"  with  Mexico  (p. 
46).  As  evidence  he  maintained  that  Donelson,  the  United  States  minister 
in  Texas,  under  the  pretext  of  defending  Texas  against  an  unreal  danger 
of  invasion,  brought  into  that  country  American  troops  in  order  to  ensure 
a  collision  with  Mexico ;  but  (1)  Donelson  fully  beheved  that  Texas  was 
in  danger  of  InvaaiDn,  and  (2)  there  were  ample  grounds  for  that  opinion 
(Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  449}.  Moreover  Donelson,  inBt«ad  of  hurrying 
our  troops  into  Texas,  was  very  anxious  that  none  should  cross  her  frontier 
until  after  her  full  acceptance  of  annexation,  which  could  not  occur  before 
July  4,  1845  (itrid.,  446,  448,  456) ;  and  we  have  seen  how  threatening 
were  tiie  language  and  movements  of  Mexico  at  that  stage.  As  Texas 
became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  the  United  States  on  accept- 
ing our  proposition,  the  duty  to  protect  her  people  was  then  clear. 

Jones  also  asserted  that  agents  of  Polk  urged  him  to  send  the  Texas 
militia  against  Mexico  in  the  spring  of  1846  in  order  to  bring  about  a  war ; 
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but  thia  le  miBleBding  (Smith.  Annex,  of  Texu,  440-8).  The  confidential 
orders  given  to  Conner  and  Stockton  of  the  navy  and  the  correspondence 
between  the  state  department  and  Donebon  prove  that  Polk'a  adminis- 
tration had  not  the  leaat  intention  of  adopting  at  this  time  an  aggreeeive 
course  toward  Mexico. 

Finally,  Jones  stated  that  be  received  clear  proof  of  his  charge  from 
Texan  agents  at  Washington.  He  admitted,  however,  that  (altfaou^ 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  lost  any  other  important  docunKnta)  he  had 
mislaid  their  reports;  and  his  aaaertion  is  inconsistent  with  known  facts. 
For  example,  he  said  (p.  491)  that  Lee,  one  of  these  agents,  reported  about 
September  13  that  he  found  Polk,  Marcy,  Walker  and  Ritchie  "exeeaaively 
angry  "  with  Jones  for  not  consenting,  months  before,  to  an  attack  upon 
Mexico ;  but  Lee  did  in  fact  report,  September  6  and  8,  that  he  was  re- 
ceived "cordially"  by  Folk,  Walker  and  Ritchie,  and  that  Polk  sent  his 
"sincere  regard"  to  Jones  (Jones,  Memoranda,  485,  490;  Tex.  Dipl. 
Corree,,  ii,  398).  Again,  according  to  Jones  another  Texan  agent  informed 
him  "of  the  deep  anxiety  expressed  by  Polk  for  a  war  with  Mexico." 
Now  of  course  Polk  may  have  said  that  a  war  was  needed  to  redresi  Amei'- 
ioan  wrongs,  but  to  suppose  that  a  man  who  kept  his  own  counsel  so  closely 
would  have  confessed  to  this  comparative  stranger  a  dishonorable  inten- 
tion concealed  from  everybody  else,  and  would  have  done  so  knowing 
that  in  reality  he  and  Jones  were  at  swords'  points  on  a  vital  matter, 
annexation,  is  incredible.  When  Jones  wrote  his  book  he  was  a  ruined 
man  in  consequence  of  the  general  and  well-founded  belief  that  he  had 
tried  to  prevent  the  incorpwation  of  Texas  in  the  United  States,  and  he 
was  very  bitter  against  Polk.  Not  long  afterward  he  committed  suicide. 
His  book,  apparently  prepared  as  a  defence  of  himself,  is  often  untrust- 
worthy ;  and  how  olear-headed  he  was  at  the  time  of  writing  it  is  shown 
by  bis  assertion  that  Texas  was  in  undisputed  poeeeesion  of  the  territory 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  yet  that  by  advancing  to  that  stream  Taylor  "pro- 
duced the  Mexicao  war"  (p.  68). 

Ashbel  Smith,  in  general  a  much  better  witness,  stated  that  agents  ai 
Folk  endeavored  to  have  the  mihtia  sent  egainst  Mexico  so  as  to  bring 
on  a  war  (Remins.,  66-7) ;  but  as  he  was  in  Europe  at  the  time  he  had  no 
personal  knowledge  regarding  the  matter,  and  he  also  was  opposed  to 
annexation. 

Evidence  of  Folk's  alleged  desire  to  provoke  a  war  may  be  seen  by  soine 
in  the  language  of  the  Union,  bis  organ  at  Washington,  which  declared 
blatantly  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  Mexico  would  invite  ruin,  should  her  troops  cross  it  (May  I ; 
September  11,  13,  1S45,  etc.).  But  (1)  the  government  had  reason  to 
believe  that  we  had  been  too  mild  toward  Mexico,  and  may  have  wished 
to  suggest  to  her  the  danger  of  being  rash ;  (2)  the  purpose  may  have  been 
to  satisfy  the  many  Americans  who  complained  that  our  national  authori- 
ties lacked  spirit;  (3)  es  Folk  was  officially  offering  Mexico  the  olive 
branch  at  this  time,  the  bellicose  utterances  of  the  Union,  which  was  not 
recc^niied  by  the  administration  aa  its  organ,  could  not  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  Mexican  government  as  evidence  that  he  desired  a  war, 
but  only  at  most  aa  a  suggestion  of  what  might  follow  should  the  olive 
branch  be  rejected.  From  this  point  of  view  they  would  seem  to  have 
tended  toward  peace  rather  than  war  (cf.  his  policy  of  having  Taylor  and 
Conner  assume  bold  attitudes  —  chap,  vii,  p.  Ifi2). 

23.  The  author's  estimate  of  Polk  ia  based  upon  a  study  of , his  conduct 
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and  all  the  documents  lelating  to  him.  One  may  consult  to  advantage 
the  Wellee  papers;  Schouler,  Hist.  Briefs,  124,  126,  132;  Poore,  Perley's 
RenuDs.,  i,  323-0;  Howe,  Bancroft,  i,  2M;  Claiborne,  Quitman,  i,  228; 
Jenkins.  Polk,  330;  McLaughlin,  Introd.  to  Polk's  Diaiy;  Meiga,  Inger- 
aoll,  273-4;  Id.,  Benton,  382;  Reeves  on  Polk's  Diary  in  Polit.  Science 
Reuieu,,  1911,  288.  J«7H.  M.  Field  to  Mra.  Polk,  Mar.  30,  1889  (Ban- 
croft told  me  yesterday  that  Polk  was  abler  than  any  member  of  his 
Cabinet}.  Benton,  View,  ii,  680.  (Toombs)  Phillips,  Toombs,  37. 
Though  Polk  seems  peraonally  destitute  of  humor,  be  had  known  how  to 
make  an  effective  use  of  it  an  the  stump.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
he  had  served  fouTt«en  yeore  in  the  national  House  and  been  Speaker 
twice.  (Fidelity)  Polk,  Diary,  Aug.  14,  1S4S  (I  had  not  been  three  milee 
from  the  White  House  since  July,  1847). 

24.  (Discussions)  S.g.  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  p.  264,  note  (Benton). 
BSlWebster  to  son.  Mar.  11,  1845.  (Writhing)  The  reference  is  to 
Ftdk's  anxious  and  unfriendly  expressions  about  Scott  and  Taylor,  which 
pew  largely  out  of  political  considerations.    See  chap,  ix,  pp.  199-200. 

25.  aSTPolk  to  Haywood,  Aug.  0,  1845,  confid.  tSTBuchanon  to 
McUne,  Sept.  13,  1846. 

28.  4STo  Conner,  Mar.  29;  July  II ;  Aug.  16.  4STo  Sloat,  Mar.  21 ; 
June  24.  4BTo  Id.,  Aug.  30  (orders  to  "preserve  peace  if  possible"). 
The  despatch  of  June  24  to  Sloat  said  further:  You  and  every  part  of 
your  squadron  "should  be  assiduously  careful  to  avoid  any  act  which 
eould  be  construed  as  an  act  of  af;gresaion,"  Dec.  5,  1846,  Sloat  was 
notified  that  "our  relations  with  Mexico  are  becoming  more  friendly." 
The  instructions  to  Sloat  about  occupying  San  Francisco  were  made 
contingent  on  Mexiean  action,  indicating  that  an  American  declaration 
of  war  was  not  even  oon(«mplated.  SiTo  Donelson,  June  3.  (P^mont) 
Benton,  View,  ii,  579.  Mre.  Fremont,  with  the  approval  of  her  father. 
Senator"  Benton,  held  back  the  order  (tbtd.).  Richardson,  Messages,  iv, 
427-8.  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun  wrote;  "It  is 
the  opinion  of  these  best  qualified  to  judge,  though  not  my  own,  that  the 
President  did  not  seek  or  wish  the  war  with  Mexico"  (Sun,  June  4,  1846). 

27.  BejnMusan,  Aug.  19.  Picayune,  Aug.  27.  Globe,  Aug.  25.  Covrier 
in  Picayune,  Aug.  27. 

28.  (Scale)  Polk,  Diary,  Sept.  30,  1845.  Sen.  1 ;  29,  1,  pp.  209  (Scott) ; 
649  (Bancroft).  Howe,  Bancroft,  i,  289.  (Navy  unprepared)  Conner, 
Home  Squadron,  9-10. 

29.  »8W.  S.  Parrott  to  Buchanan,  June  29.  1845.  The  coixeapondence 
between  Buchanan  and  Slidell  contaiiVi  to  be  sure,  expressions  indicating 
a  design  to  influence  public  opinion  in  the  United  States.  January  20, 
1846,  the  minister  was  directed  to  conduct  himself  "with  such  wisdom 
and  firmness  in  the  crisis"  that  the  voice  of  the  American  people  would 
be  "unanimous  in  favor  of  redressing  the  wrongs  of  our  much  injured 
and  long  suffering  claimants"  (Buchanan,  no.  6).  But  as  Herrera  had 
now  refused  to  receive  Stidell  and  a  peaceful  settlement  had  become  ex- 
tremely improbable,  this  was  obviously  a  wise  and  proper  injunction,  and 
by  no  means  implied  that  a  rupture  had  been  desired.  No  one  who  goes 
open-mindedly  through  the.  documents  can  accept  the  fine-epun  theory 
that  Folk  knew  Slidell  would  not  be  received,  and  sent  him  in  order  to 
make  a  show  of  pacific  intentions  and  obtain  a  pretext  for  war.  He  al' 
ready  had  better  grounds  for  war;  and  had  he  been  determined  to  fight, 
he  would  have  been  extremely  foolish  to  ofler  his  int«aded  victim  an  opprar- 
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tuDJty  to  Kfltote  friendly  relations,  for  undeniably  it  was  quite  poeaible 
—  from  the  American  point  of  view,  consideriiig  the  comparative  weak- 
ness of  Mexico,  far  more  than  poaaible  —  that  she  would  aeiie  upon  it. 
Polk,  Diary,  Mar.  28-30;  Apr.  3.  American  (Whig)  Renew,  1847,  p.  32S. 
Slidell,  no.  13,  Apr.  2.    Id.,  Apr.  9  (Curtis,  Buchanan,  t,  599). 

30.  Examiner,  June  13,  Ho.  158 ;  28,  2,  p.  3  (Upehur).  IJAahbum- 
ham  to  Backhouse,  July  6,  1838.  Santangelo,  Address,  31:  "Have  a 
number  of  American  citizens  been  unjustly  injured  by  Mexico  in  their 
persons  and  property,  or  not?  Have  our  government  and  nation  been 
gratuitously  outraged  by  Mexico,  or  notT" 

31.  SUdeU,  Mar.  18  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  66).     saDimond,  no.  265,  Oct.  1, 

1845.  British  minister  in  SigUt  XIX,  Sept.  24,  1845. 

32.  Timet,  Jan.  8,  IS.  Pieajpirie,  Dec.  30,  1845.  Buchanan  to  Slidell, 
no.  7,  Mar.  12,  1847  (Information  received  from  various  quarters  that 
several  European  powers  may  be  aiming  to  establish  monarchy  in  Mexico). 
Dec.  1,  1847,  Olozaga  showed  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  a  statement  of  large 
sums  spent  by  Spain  in  1846  to  place  a  Spanish  prince  on  the  throne  of 
Mexico  (Dix,  Speeches,  i,  214,  note).     See  also  chap,  x,  note  21. 

33.  Vattel,  Uw  of  Nations  (Chitty),  book  ii,  chap,  iv,  sees.  49-51. 

34.  American  trade  with  Mexico  declined  from  $9,029,221  in  1835  to 
11,162,331  in  1845  {NOet,  Oct.  17, 1846,  p.  104).  (Contrary)  BSBuchanan 
to  Slidell,  Nov.  10,  1845.  The  protest  of  the  Mexican  minister  at  Waah- 
ington  against  the  annexation  of  Texas  asserted  the  right  of  his  country 
to  recover  Texas  at  any  time  and  by  all  the  meana  in  her  pown"  (Cong, 
Olobe,  30,  1,  3341. 

35.  (Oregon)  London  TiTruti,  Sept.  30, 1847.     Polk,  Diary,  Apr.  22, 1846. 

VII.  THE  PRELIMINARIES  OF  THE  CONFLICT 

1.  The  claims  did  much  to  embitter  feeling  in  both  countries,  were  one 
reason  for  Mexico's  breaking  off  and  refusing  to  leeume  diflomatic  rela- 
tions, and  brought  Polk  to  the  point  of  resolving  to  recommend  forcible 
action  to  Congress  (p.  ISl).  The  aeries  of  diplomatic  clashes  led  to  the 
danger  of  a  Mexican  attack  and  hence  to  Taylor's  advance;  and  his 
movement,  besidee  exciting  further  displeasure  in  Mexico,  offered  her  a 
convenient  and  promising  opportunity  to  strike. 

2.  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  445,  449.     MWicklitfe,  private,   May  21, 

1846.  SSMarcy  to  Taylor,  confid..  May  28,  1845.  Ho.60;  30,  1,  pp.  79, 
804.  Donelson,  June  4,  1845,  in  Sen.  1;  29,  1,  p.  66.  MTPolk  te 
Dallas,  confid.,  Aug.  23,  1845.  « 

3.  Richardson,  Mesaagea,  iv,  388.  SSJ.  Y.  Mason  to  Donelson,  Aug.  7, 
1845. 

4.  M.  B.  de  Arispe  in  NiUs,  Aug.  17,  1816.  Ho.  00;  30,  1,  pp.  130 
(Cftrdenaa) ;  140  (Ampudia) ;  430  (Taylor,  no.  93).  Cong.  Globe,  30,  1, 
p.  911  (Stephens).  MSBlisa  to  Lamar,  Oct.  15,  1846.  SlBuchanan  to 
Slidell,  Nov.  10,  1845.  Wilson,  Slave  Power,  ii,  8.  Z.  T.  Fulmore  in 
Tex.  StaU  Hitl.  Assoc.  Qlrly.,  v,  28.  T.  M.  Marshall,  ibid.,  xiv,  277, 
I.  J.  Cox,  itrid.,  vi,  81.  Xpuiia  del  NorU,  Mar.  II,  1846.  Nal.  Inidli- 
geneer,  Nov.  5,  1845;  Dec.  12,  1846.  Ho.  R^wrt  70;  29,  2.  Kennedy, 
Texas,  ii,  30.  Hitchcock,  Fifty  Years,  200.  Fisher,  Memorifls.  Bol- 
ton, Texas,  1.  Bancroft,  No.  Mex,  States,  i,  375,  604.  Garrison,  Ex- 
tension, 100,  103-7.  Tex.  TiifA.  Corres.,  i,  257  (Irion).  fiSConsul  Bdt, 
July  5.  1844.    Jones,  Memoranda,  299  (Hockley).    Sen.  18;  30,  1,  p.  S 
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(M&rcy).  GarriBOD,  Texas,  262.  M&dco  &  trav^e,  iv,  375-6.  Ben.  1 ; 
29,  1,  p.  90  (Donelson).  SSlStom  to  Webster,  Oct.  23,  1847.  nWoU, 
proclam.,  June  20,  1844.  Boaton  AduerUm;  July  13,  1843.  MAyunt. 
of  Mat&moroB  to  Taylor,  June  10, 1846.  SlGov.  Tamaul.  to  govs.,  Nov.  27, 
1846.    South.  Hist.  Assoc.  Pubs.,  v,  351. 

The  mere  assertion  of  a  boundary  by  Tents  proved  nothing.  She 
claimed  Santa  Fe,  but  the  U.  S.  did  not  regard  the  claim  as  valid  (StBu- 
cbauan  to  Slidell,  Nov.  10,  1846).  Her  jurisdiction  was  not  established 
far  beyond  the  Nuecea.  Santa  Anna,  while  a.  prisoner  in  her  hands,  made 
a  convention  with  her  which  appeaj^  to  recogniie  her  claim,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  under  duress  did  not  signify ;  but  he  did  not  possess  Fred- 
dential  powers  at  that  time;  Texas  broke  the  agreement,  and  Mexico 
repudiated  it.  En^nd  appeared  to  countenancie  the  claim  of  Texas  by 
negotiating  with  her  about  the  Beales  p«at,  which  lay  in  the  disputed 
region  (Wash.  Union,  Feb.  25,  1847),  but  Utis  was  not  at  all  decisive. 
Trist's  view  that  any  previously  existing  boundary  had  been  obUt«rated 
by  the  war  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attacked  by  the  Mexican  peace 
commiesionera  (Sen.  52;  30,  1,  p.  214).  Ro«  B&rcena  argues  that  if 
there  was  no  boundary  in  Apr.,  1846,  the  United  States  could  not  assert 
that  its  territory  had  been  invaded.  This  is  a  typically  Mexican  style  of 
a^iument,  apparently  decisive  but  not  sound.  The  reply  ia  that  while 
no  ettabliilted  boundary  existed,  there  was  a  claimed  boundary,  and  that 
a  serious  claim  entitles  one  to  act  and  speak  provisionally  very  much  as 
if  it  had  been  established.  Trist  made  another  point :  If  Mexico  does 
not  consider  the  wide  and  swift  Bravo  a  safe  boundary,  how  could  Texas 
feel  satisfied  with  the  httle  Nueces?  The  fact  that  the  t«rms  c^  annexa- 
tion speciSed  "the  territory  rightfully  belonging  to  Texas"  was  often 
cited  as  evidence  that  we  knew  the  Nueces-Rio  Grande  region  did  not. 
This  was  a  mistake.  The  expression  only  meant  that  we  were  not  ready 
to  endone  all  the  territorial  claims  of  Texas  without  investigating  them. 
The  most  doubted  of  her  claims  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  ronton ;  it 
related  to  a  part  of  New  Mexico. 

5.  Chy,  Works,  v,  213.  Amer.  State  Papers:  For.  Rels.,  ii,  662;  iv, 
424,  430,  468-78.  Cong.  Globe,  26,  2,  app.,  555  (Preaton) ;  29,  1,  p.  817 
(Adams).  Richardson,  Meaaages,  iv,  483.  Woodbury,  Writings,  i,  361. 
Wash.  Globe,  Feb.  3,  1844  (Walker).  Treaties  in  Force,  593.  Buchanan 
to  SUdeU,  Nov.  10,  1845.  Forum,  July,  1901  (Boutwell).  Ficklen  in 
So.  Hist.  Assoc.  Pube.,  Sept.,  I90I.  Sato,  Land  Question.  Wash.  Union, 
Apr.  27,  1846.  «»7Polk  to  Houston,  June  6,  1845 ;  to  Donelaon,  June  15, 
1845.  Claiborne,  Quitman,  ii,  14.  Richardson,  Measagea,  tv,  479  (Texas 
as  a  part  of  old  Louisiana).  Uo.  Report,  762;  29,  I.  SlDonelson  to 
Mayfield,  July  11,  1845.  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  140-4,  457-8.  Chase, 
Polk  Admin.,  128.  Polk  asaured  Houston  that  he  need  feel  no  appre- 
hensions  regarding  the  Texas  boundary  in  the  event  of  annexation.  It 
may  be  said  that  Polk  was  inconsistent  in  offering  to  negotiate  about 
the  boundary;  but  people  negotiate  about  claims  they  believe  in  and 
even  about  property  they  cleariy  own.  He  had  in  mind  of  course  to  bold 
the  Rio  Grande  boundary  by  aatiafying  Mexico. 

The  aim  in  this  paragraph  is  to  bring  out  the  essential  (for  the  present 
purpose)  pointe  of  a  matter  that  it  would  require  a  long  article  to  discuss 
fully,  and  many  things  have  to  be  left  unaaid.  Personally  the  author 
regards  the  American  claim  and  all  conclusions  baaed  upon  it  aa  unsound. 
His  aim  is  to  afaow  how  the  matter  appeared  to  Polk.  The  author  is  in- 
vob.  I— 2a  ,  .  r 
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debted  to  Dr.  £.  C.  B&rker  and  Dr.  I.  J.  Cox  for  aatnstance  in  reference 
to  thie  statement ;  but  no  responBibility  rests  on  tbem. 

6.  Sen.  1;  29,  1,  pp.  236  (Totten);  193  (Mftrcy);  208  (Scott).  Sen. 
378;  29,  1,  p.  44  (Cooper).  Ho.  60;  30,  J,  p.  81  (Bancroft).  Wash. 
Qlobt,  Sept.  4,  1845.  JourjuU  MUit.  Sen.  Inttit.,  xvii  (Van  Deuaen). 
Ballentine,  Eng.  Soldier,  i,  32,  36-7,  57.  Stevens,  CsmpBigna,  12-3. 
Commerciai  Rariew,  Dec.,  J846,  429  (Poinaett).  Capt.  Willing  in  Pro*. 
Memoini  of  Corps  of  Engineers.  Conn.  Globe,  29,  1,  534-fi  (YeU  ef  al.). 
Ho.  38;  30,  2  (strength  of  the  regular  army,  Jan.  I,  1846:  7194).  Ho. 
24;  31,  1 :  on  Texas  frontier.  May,  3554  {regulars  "present  and  absent"). 
•IMaynardier,  June  15,  1846.  Grwt,  Mema.,  i,  47-^.  Sen.  1;  29,  2, 
p.  S3  (Marcy :  May  13,  1846,  the  entire  military  force  was  not  over  7640). 
In  Nov.,  1845,  the  army  occupied  thirty-seven  posts. 

E^h  regiment  comprised  ten  companies,  but  for  economy  the  amy 
had  virtually  been  skeletonised  in  1842.  After  that  time  a  company  of 
infiuitry  and  "artillery"  included  theoretically  forty-two  privates,  a 
company  of  field  artillery  sirty-four  (/ffum.  Milil.  Seni.  Inst,  of  U.  S., 
iii,  415),  and  a  company  of  cavalry  fifty;  but  the  numbers  always  ran 
ten  or  twenty  per  cent  below  what  the  law  allowed  (Sen.  I ;  29,  1,  p.  193). 
One  or  more  "grenadier"  companies  (tall  men)  r<»Tned  the  right  of  the 
infantry  regiment,  and  it  had  also  one  or  more  "tight"  companies  (UOC. 
F.  Smith,  Sept.  30,  1846;  J.  D.  ToU  in  Mich.  Pioneer  Soc.  CoUs.,  vii, 
112). 

Moat  of  the  infantry  carried  flintlock  muskets,  which  could  not  be 
relied  on  for  more  than  a  hundred  yards.  Scott  preferred  that  arm  be- 
cause it  bad  been  thoroughly  tested  (Rowland,  Register,  407)  and  perhaps 
also  because  flints  could  be  obtained  more  readily  and  surely  than  could 
percussion  caps.  Some  38,000  smooth-bore  muskets  and  10,000  riSee 
(caUbre  54)  were  issued  during  the  war.  There  seem  to  have  been  several 
models  of  muxile-loading  rifles :  Harper's  Ferry  (1814),  model  of  1819, 
model  of  1840  or  1842 ;  and  some  of  Hsll's  breech-loading  rifles  wet« 
used  (Sen.  54;  30,  1,  particularly  table  C).  The  First  Mississippi  had 
Whitney  rifles  (Rowland,  Regiater,  407),  The  rifles  were  much  more 
effective  but  much  slower  in  operation  than  the  muskets.  Some  400,000 
flints  and  950,000  percussion  caps  were  issued.  Regarding  arms,  etc., 
one  may  consult  Talcott,  June  10  (Sen.  54 ;  30,  1) ;  SSMsynsrdier  to  gov. 
Tenn.,  Sept,  28,  1847;  ssMarcy  to  Id.,  Sept.  27;  Ho.  2;  29,  1,  r).  402, 
418,  425;  Sen.  1;  29,  2,  p.  162;  Ho.  41;  29,  2  (Talcott's  report);  Sen. 
1;  30,  1,  p.  683;  Norton,  Amer.  Breech-Loading  Small  Anns;  and  visit 
the  National  Museum  (Washington),  and  the  museums  at  West  Point, 
Colt's  factory  (Hartford),  and  U.  S.  Cartridge  Co.  (LoweU). 

Our  dragoons,  who  were  "light  cavalry,"  were  armed  with  muskefowns 
which  were  carried  on  sling  belts  except  on  the  mareh,  sabres  of  the  Prus- 
sian dragoon  style  and  horse  pistols.  The  Mounted  Rifles  had  percuasioD 
rifJea  and  Colt's  army  revolvers  but  no  sabres.  The  cavalry  had  sabres, 
rifle  carbines,  and  Colt's  navy  revolvers  (Brackett,  U.  S.  Cav.,  160). 
Some  "pepper-box"  revolvers  were  used  (Arnold,  Jackson,  113).  The 
regular  cartridge  (very  carefully  made)  consisted  of  powder,  a  bullet,  and 
three  buckshot  (liSOhamberlain,  recolb.). 

The  field  batteries  were  Companies  K  (Taylor)  of  the  First  regiment, 
A  (Duncan)  of  the  Second,  C  (Ringgold)  of  the  Third,  and  B  (Washington) 
of  the  Fourth.  E  (Bragg)  of  the  Third  actually  served  as  light  artillery 
though  not  of!icially  recognized  as  such  until  June,  1847.    Each  of  these 
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companies  had  four  or  six  bronse  pieces,  which  included  two  or  more 
6-poUQderB  and  usually  one  or  two  12-pound  howitieiv.  See  particularly 
SlMaynardier's  statement,  June  15,  1S46,  aeveral  letters  in  the  Duncan 
papers,  and  Jovm.  MUU.  Sen.  IiiatU.,  iii,  416.  In  1839  Capt.  Robert 
Anderson  translated  the  French  "8yst«m  of  Light  Artillery."  By  1842 
a  long  couTBe  of  experimenting  gave  us  suitable  bronse  for  guns  (Sen.  1, 
30,  1,  p.  679).  That  year  the  commander-in-ehief  ordered  a  regular 
course  of  practice  with  field  artillery,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  ammunition 
was  made  (t&td.,  680).  This  branch  of  the  service  waa  also  greatly  im- 
proved by  sending  three  ordnance  officers  abroad  to  study  the  subject. 
Each  head  of  a  battery  was  choaen  for  his  special  fitness,  and  Ringgold 
in  particular  devoted  himself  to  developing  the  arm  with  remarkable 
intelligence  and  teal  (Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  10S;Niiet,  May  30,  1846, 
p.  201 ;  tSIRidgely  to  cits.,  July  24,  1846 ;  Sen.  1 ;  30,  1,  p.  679 ;  Wynne, 
Ringgold;  Benet,  Ordnance  R^rts,  ii,  158). 

By  permission  of  the  French  government,  Capt.  A.  J.  Swift  was  sent  to 
Meti  soon  after  the  war  with  Mexico  began  to  qualify  himself  to  com- 
mand and  instruct  an  engineer  company.  The  corps  included  Swift  (who 
died  before  seeing  service),  G.  W.  Smith,  and  G.  B.  McClellan  as  officers, 
10  sergeants,  10  corporals,  30  artificers,  39  second  claaa  privates,  and  two 
musicians  (En^eer  School,  U.  S.  Army,  Occas,  Papers  no.  16).  The 
American  infantry  drill  did  not  difFcr  materially  from  that  of  the  Bhtiah 
army  (Ballentine).  Our  army  was  not  fully  equal  to  the  best  European 
troops  (Poinsett).  There  had  been  few  opportunities  to  work  the  three 
arms  together.  A  serious  defect  of  the  army  was  the  lack  of  an  intelli- 
Ipnce  department. 

The  privates  wore  cloth  fatigue  caps,  jackets  and  trousers,  all  of  blue; 
and  the  officers  wore  the  same,  except  that  at  first  they  bad  single-breaated 
frock  coats  (lISBrackett,  diary.  Id.,  line's  Brigade,  260.  Ramsey, 
Other  Side,  424).  Lat«r,  officers  frequently  had  jackets  like  the  men's, 
but  diEFerently  trimmed.  Further  remarks  on  our  army  may  be  found  in 
chap,  xxxvi. 

7.  Taplor.  Fry  and  Conrad,  Taylor,  pattim.  French,  Two  Wars,  84. 
tt4Hitchcock  to  brother,  Aug.  10,  1845.  Howard,  Taylor,  paatim. 
Robinson,  Organiiation,  ii,  6.  14TChamberlain,  diary.  SSlTennery, 
diary.  Scott,  Mems.,  ii,  382-3.  Hitchcock,  Fifty  Years,  198,  203. 
Meade,  Letters,  i,  26.  Claiborne,  Quitman,  i,  253-4.  Poore,  Ferley's 
Remins.,  i,  354.  ISONunelee,  diary.  Frost,  Taylor,  277.  1S9W.  B.  to 
D.  Campbell,  Apr.  25,  1847.  Grant,  Mems.,  i,  100,  139.  Donnavan, 
Adventures,  21.  IMPillow  to  wife,  Aug.  8,  1846.  Wash.  Union,  Aug.  24, 
1846.  Am.  Hiet.  Revievi,  Apr.,  1919,  446,  455-6,  462  (Marcy's  diary). 
And  all  of  Taylor's  correspondence. 

8.  Scott,  Mems.,  ii,  381-2,  386,  408.  Joum.  MHU.  Serv.  ImtU.,  xiv, 
444.  IMWilliams  to  Hitchcock,  Nov.  8,  1848.  Hitchcock,  Fifty  Years, 
147.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  131.  Mrs.  W.  R.  StauSer  of  New  Orleans, 
granddaughter  of  Gen.  Taylor,  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  docu- 
ments and  information,  told  tiir"  that  the  fandly  name  for  Bliss  was  "Per- 
fect Bliss."  His  precise  title  was  Assistant  Adj.  Gen.,  of  course.  It  is 
instructive  to  compare  Taylor's  autograph  letters  with  the  official  reports 
credited  to  him. 

9.  63Marcy  to  Taylor,  confid..  May  28.  Sen.  1 ;  29, 1,  pp.  57, 107  (Donel- 
aon).  Ho.  60 ;  30, 1,  pp.  81  (Bancroft) ;  80O-2,  806  (Taylor) ;  804  (Donel- 
Bon).     Sen.  18;    30,  1,  pp.  6  (Donelson);    3  (Taylor);    8,  9  (Marcy). 
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9n.  337;  29,  1,  pp.  73-5.  Sen.  378;  29,  1,  p.  44  (Cooper).  J*am. 
MiiU.  Sen.  ItulU.,  1882,  p.  399.  Autograph,  Dec,  1911  (Taylor).  Wash. 
Union,  June  25,  1847.  Hitchcock,  Fifty  YeotB,  193.  So.  Qtrly.  Res., 
Apr.,  18^,  pp.  440-3.  HUt.  Mag.,  Jaa.,  1870,  19.  Mexico  had  an 
outpoet  cUHtomhouse  at  Point  Isabel,  just  north  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Pare- 
-  dues  charged  that  a  Mexican  reconnoitring  party  wae  disarmed  at  Laredo, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  We  have  no  other  evidence  of  Huch 
an  affair.  Taylor  instructed  Maj.  Hays,  commanding  Texas  Rangers  at 
S.  Antonio,  to  send  word  of  any  Mexican  movements  in  the  vicinity  of 
Laredo,  "with  strict  injunctione,  however,  to  molest  no  Mexican  estab- 
lishments" (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  107),  and  the  orders  to  occupy  Laredo  were 
not  given  until  Oct.  15,  1846  (StlBlias  to  Lamar).  Posaibly  a  threaten* 
ing  Mexican  party  may  have  been  disarmed  as  a.  measure  of  precaution, 
but  the  bare  statement  of  Paredes  cannot  be  accepted  aa  proof. 

10.  Taylor,  gen.  orders,  1,  Henshaw  narrative.  So.  Qtrlj/.  Review, 
Apr.,  1846,  pp.  442-4.  StSanders  to  Taylor,  Feb.  15,  1846.  lf7Gaine8 
to  R.  Jones,  Sept,  10.  N..Orl.  Tropic,  Oct.  16.  ilGov.  Va.  to  gen. 
assembly,  Dec.  7,  1846.  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  173.  UiHitchcock 
to  brother,  Feb.  tO,  1846.  13Elliot,  no.  21,  1845.  ISKennedy,  no.  22, 
1845.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  98,  100,  102-3,  802  (Taylor).  Richmond 
Enquirer,  Sept.  13,  1845.  MJ.  Y.  Mason  to  Donelson,  Aug.  7.  SSlTay- 
lor  to  Conner,  July  16.  Mayer,  War,  91-2.  N.  Y.  TrOmne,  Sept.  12. 
French,  Two  Wars,  34.  J.  Davis  in  Cong.  GUAe,  31,  1,  app.,  1034-41. 
Polk,  Messages,  May  II;  Dec.  8,  1846  (Richardson,  Messages).  Hitch- 
cock, Fifty  Years,  104.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  26,  Grant,  Mems.,  i,  64. 
Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  17,  32,     Sen.  378;  29,  1,  p.  45. 

The  Texans  were  kept  at  that  point  aa  scouts.  Corpus  Christ!  had 
been  held  by  Texas  during  her  revolutionary  contest  with  Mexico 
(JVoptc,  Oct.  26,  1845).  The  other  two  companies  of  the  Fourth  Infrntiy 
were  ordered  from  Fort  Seott  to  Taylor,  and  Bragg's  artillery  came  from 
Charleston  harbor.  The  New  Orleans  artillery  companies  were  caUed  out 
without  authority  by  Gaines,  who  commanded  the  military  dept.  of  the 
west.  They  remained  with  Taylor  the  three  months  for  which  they  en- 
gaged (Sen.  378;  29,  I.  p.  3).  Taylor  planned  to  go  on  to  S.  Patricio, 
now  a  name  rather  than  a  place,  25  miles  up  the  Nueces  - —  a  plan  like 
that  which  be  soon  executed  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Lieut.  Col.  E.  A.  Hitch- 
cock, who  had  taught  at  West  Point  and  now  commanded  the  Third  In- 
fantry, point«d  out  that,  should  he  do  so,  his  base  would  be  a  fine  mark  for 
attack.  Taylor  would  not  see  the  point  but  he  ^ve  up  the  plan.  (For 
this  episode  see;  St4Hitchcock  to  brother,  Feb.  10,  1846;  Id.,  Fifty 
Years,  48,  196;  Grant,  Mems.,  i,  71-2;  Meade,  Letters,  i,  29.)  He 
thoui^t  of  Pt.  Isabel  ^bo;  but,  having  so  small  a  force,  no  engineers, 
and  littfe  artillery  (at  first  none),  he  deemed  it  unsafe  to  go  there  (Ho.  60 ; 
30,  1,  p.  107). 

11.  London  Timet,  May  14,  1846.  (Knew)  Hitchcock,  Fifty  Yeare, 
195;  So.  Qtrly.  Rev.,  Apr.,  1846,  p.  443;  Mayer,  War,  91.  (Accepted) 
nJ.  y.  Mason  to  Donelson,  Aug.  7,  1845.  l86Marcy  to  Wetmore,  May  10, 
1846  (private):  A  "liberal  confidence"  was  reposed  in  Taylor;  "His 
positions  in  Texas  were  left  very  much  to  his  own  judgment  except  they 
were  to  be  taken  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  del  Norte." 

12.  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  38-0.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  110.  Wilbetm, 
Eighth  Inf.,  i,  257.  J.  Davis,  in  Conn.  Globe,  31,  1,  app.,  1034-tl.  N.  V. 
TVAune,  Sept.  12,  1845. 
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13.  tBTaykir,  gen.  orders,  2.  aiJd.  to  adj.  geii.,  Feb.  3,  1846,  and 
Scott'a  wmmenta.  «lAdj.  gen.  to  Taylor,  Jan,  6,  1846.  So.  Qlrlj/.  Ree., 
Apr.,  1846,  pt>.  440-67  [probably  from  BraKg),    Nat.  IiUeaif/eneer,  Nov.  20, 

1845.  ISEUiot,  noB.  3,  14,  1646.  SiaHenshaw  narrative.  lSflButt«T- 
field,  recolla.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  93,  96.  ItiHitchcock  to  brother, 
Aug.  10, 1842 ;  Feb.  10,  1846.  MobUe  Commercial  Rei;itUr,  Aug.  23,  184S. 
Avlagrapk,  Jan.-Feb.,  1912  (Taylor).  8««Worth  to  S.,  Oct.  24;  Nov.  — , 
20,  1845 ;  to  daughter,  Nov.  3.  Rtvue  dee  Deax  Mondea,  Aug.  1,  1847, 
388-90.  Hitchcock,  Fifty  YearB,  198,  203,  215.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  31, 
37.  lSl«tter  from  Corp.  Chr.,  Nov.  29  (sent  by  Elliot).  IMDuncan  to 
BlisB,  Jan.  S,  1846;  to  court  of  inquiry,  Jan.  7.  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches, 
45.  llsEatch  to  aiat«r,  Oct.  28,  etc.  The  conditions  were  probably 
tolerable  until  November. 

14.  Worth  to  S.,  Deo.  20,  1846 ;  Jan.  1 ;  Mar.  4, 1846.  Meade,  Letters, 
i,-  87.    Hitchcock,  Fifty  Years.  204,  206.     UWorth  to  Taylor,  Mar.  8, 

1846,  and  Scott's  comments.  tOChurtihill  to  Scott,  Mar.  2.  BSTwiggs 
to  Bliss,  Feb.  18.  MWorth  to  Taylor,  Feb.  24.  SSMansfield  to  Totten, 
Apr.  2.  Folk,  Diary,  Mar.  11,  1846.  (Concluded)  ttiHitcheoek  to 
brother,  Feb.  10,  1846. 

15.  UMarcy  to  Taylor,  Aug.  23.  (No  decUraUon)  MTPolk  to  Dallas, 
Aug.  23 ;    UJ.  Y.  Mason  to  Donelson,  Aug.  7,  1845. 

July  30  Marcy  tSinstructed  Taylor  to  place  some  forces  south  of  the 
Nuecee,  but  Taylor  had  anticipated  the  order.  The  government  was  aiv 
eused  of  issuing  vague  orders  with  the  hope  that  the  General  would  aaaume 
the  responsibility  of  going  to  the  Rio  Grande ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  shrunk  from  taking  a  stand  when  it  had  the  requisite  information. 
Mexico  did  not  in  fact  have  all  the  "posts"  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  that 
Marcy  seems  to  have  supposed  were  there,  but  besides  the  customs  men 
at  Pt.  Isabel,  there  seem  to  have  been  troops  at  lAredo  and  soldiers  from 
Matamoroe  crossed  the  river.  Aug.  30  Marcy  ordered  Taylor  to  drive 
the  MexicaDa  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  should  they  invade  Texas  (Ho.  60 ; 
30,  I,  p.  88).  This  was  proper,  for  such  an  invasion  would  have  seemed 
to  mean  war ;  but  the  order  showed  a  want  of  prudence  (Upton,  Mil. 
Policy,  197)  because  (1)  Taylor  was  expected  to  draw  reinforcements 
from  the  states,  which  oould  not  have  provided  them  in  time  to  save  him 
from  the  sudden  attack  of  an  overpowering  Mexican  army,  and  (2)  he 
was  authoriied  to  crosa  the  river  with  militia,  who  could  not  legally  be 
taken  beyond  the  border.  Oct.  4  Taylor  wrote  that  under  his  instruc- 
tions he  did  not  feel  at  Uberty  to  go  to  the  Rio  Ghinde.  Oct.  16  Marcy 
directed  him  to  place  hie  winter  quarters  (which  imphed  that  no  aggressive 
plans  were  in  mind)  as  near  the  Rio  Grande  bb  prudence  and  convenience 
would  permit  (Ho.  flO;  30,  1,  p.  89).  This  was  judicious,  for  (as  Marcy 
pfHDted  out)  the  troops  might  have  to  repel  Mexican  or  Indian  incuisions, 
and,  at  a  season  when  they  would  be  somewhat  unprepared  to  move 
quickly,  it  was  particuhiriy  desirable  to  have  them  as  near  ag  possible  to 
Uie  scene  of  action. 

16.  Polk,  Diary,  Jan.  13,  1846.  The  despatches  were  SUdeira  Dec.  17 
(with  copy  of  £1  Sigbt  XIX  containing  the  council's  report)  and  Black's  - 
Dec.  18,  which  indicated  that  the  administration  and  the  council  of  state 
had  decided  against  Slidell.  Polk,  Message,  Dec.  8,  1846.  Cong.  Globe, 
30, 1,  app.,  240-1.    esMarcy  to  Taylor,  Jan.  13. 

17.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  103,  108,  111,  116-21  (Taylor);  649,  651-2 
(Ctobb).    W.  p.  Johnston,  Johnston,  131.    Hitchcock,  Fifty  Years,  207. 
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M4f<f.  to  brother,  Feb.  10,  1846.  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  52.  MTay- 
lor,  gen.  orders,  13,  20,  29,  30.  CVSibley,  Feb.  21.  saHimt  of  the  Por- 
poite,  Mar.  11.  UMaiiBfield  to  Taylor,  Mar.  6.  TSMejia,  Mar.  14.  Tbt 
soldiers  were  accompanied  by  about  an  equal  nvunber  of  quadrupeds. 

18.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  90,  92  (Marcy);  117,  120-i,  127  (Taylor);  651 
(Croae).     Z>ii»rM.,  Mar.  30 ;   Apr.  10.     C.  Christi  GaxMe,  Mar.  12. 

19.  Th*  march.  Wilhebn,  Eighth  Inf.,  i,  401-4.  Henry,  Camp. 
Sketches,  53-65.  Smith,  To  Meiico,  22-9.  French,  Tno  Wara,  37,  41-S. 
Henshaw  narrative.  StTwigga  to  Blias,  Mar.  15,  1846.  Grant,  Mems.,  i, 
69.     Hitchcock,  Fifty  Years,  211. 

20.  Picaffune,  Apr.  7,  1846.  Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  pp.  123  (Taylor)  j  127 
(Mejla).  eSTa^or,  gen.  orders  33.  WUhelnt,  Eighth  Inf.,  i,  404-6. 
Diorio,  Apr.  24.  ef  Alba  to  Taylor,  Mar,  12.  Henshaw  narrative.  Smith, 
To  Mexico,  29-31.  Grant,  Mems.,  i,  87-8.  «9Stat«ment  of  Italian. 
And  from  76the  following.  To  Mejfa,  Mar.  1  (Mejta  was  forbidden'to 
take  the  aggressive  because  the  govt,  wished  first  to  gather  enough  troops 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow :  7flto  Vega,  Mar.  1).  Mejfa,  Jan.  18;  Feb.  16; 
Mar.  4,  6,  14,  17,  18.  Caoalw,  Feb.  28.  Mejta  to  Vega,  Feb.  Ifl.  C. 
Bravo  to  Mejla,  Mar.  13;  reply,  Mar.  17.  To  Vega,  Mar.  1.  Mex. 
officer  (spy),  Feb.  18.  Mejla  to  Parrodi,  Mar.  6;  to  Canales,  Feb.  16. 
Ampudia,  Mar.  28. 

21.  eSTaylor,  gen.  orders  34-7.  Henshaw  narrative.  Ho.  60;  30,  1, 
pp.  123,  125,  129,  132  (Taylor);  130  (Cirdenas).  M4ffitchcock,  diary. 
Mar.  25.  SSMansfield  to  Totten,  Mar.  25;  Apr.  23.  Tajdor,  Lettos 
(Bixby),  173.  Sen.  I;  29,  2,  p.  46  (Marcy).  SiStatement  of  Italian. 
Ptcayune,  Apr,  7 ;  May  1.  Apuntes,  32.  ^il««,  Apr.  18,  p.  112.  Hitch- 
cx>ck,  Fifty  Years,  211-7.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  59, 100.  Nebel  and  Kwdall, 
1.  Smith,  To  Mexico,  32-4.  lUTaylor  to  Conner,  Apr.  3.  Robertoon, 
Remins.,  July  7.  MonUor  ReptA.,  Apr.  17.  Diario,  Mar.  16.  TSjiejta, 
Mar.  21,  28.     7aTo  Mejb,  Mar.  21 ;   Apr.  3. 

On  his  way  to  Point  Isabel  Taylor  was  pre8ent«d  with  a  formal  protest 
against  his  advance  by  J.  C4rdenaa,  prefect  of  northern  Tamai^lipas. 
On  the  approach  of  his  transports  the  captain  of  the  port,  by  Mejfa's 
orders,  set  fire  to  the  customhouse  and  the  few  poor  thatched  cottages  of 
the  hamlet,  and  fled  with  the  ofliciaJs.  Mar.  31  Taylor  had  present 
opposite  MatamoroB  and  at  Point  Isabel  248  officers,  3001  rank  and  file 
(SIR.  Jones  to  Cass,  Jan.  21,  1848). 

22.  Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  pp.  132-^3,  145,  1202  (to  Mejta,  Mar.  28),  1203  (Tay- 
lor);  134  (minutes);  1203  (Mejta).  SBTaylor,  gen.  orders  38-9,  46. 
tlJd.  to  adj.  gen.,  Mar.  29.  SSMansfield  to  Totten,  Apr.  2,  23.  IBSMejfa 
to  Paredes,  Apr.  3.  TSJd.  to  Guerra,  Mar.  28.  Negrete,  Invasion,  ii,  120. 
Smith,  To  Mexico,  34.  llsBerlandier,  diary.  llS/d.,  memo.  Meade, 
Letters,  i,  59. 

Taylor,  a  few  minutes  after  his  arrival,  deputed  Worth  to  reach  an 
understanding  with  Mejta.  This  proved  impoBsible.  Worth  demanded 
permission  to  confer  with  the  American  consul  residing  at  Matamoros, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so.  He  notified  the  Mexicans  that  crossing 
the  river  in  armed  force  would  be  viewed  as  an  act  of  war.  Taylor's 
field-work  was  called  Fort  Texas  or  sometimes  Fort  Taylor  at  first.  Tay- 
lor offered  to  let  the  people  of  Matamnros  continue  to  use  their  port  on 
Braios  Island,  which  was  north  of  tbe  Rio  Grande.  7tjan.  6  he  had  pro- 
posed to  the  Mexicans  to  agree  on  measures  to  prevent  "exasperation  <» 
either  side," 
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23.  See  p.  117.  Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  pp.  133,  138-9,  142,  145  (Taylor) ;  140, 
144  (Ampudia).  (Leave  town)  SSCodsuI  SchatEcl,  July  18.  JViI«, 
May  2,  p.  132.  Monitor  Rejnib.,  Jan.  28,  1847.  IHario,  Apr.  5,  8,  25. 
tSSGen.  orders,  anoy  of  the  north,  Feb.  IS;  Apr.  3,  14.  Ampudia,  To 
Fellow-ata.  (and  doca.).  Negrete,  InvasiAn,  ii,  154,  157,  ISO.  UBlack 
to  CHHtillo,  May  1,  0.  BSCaetillo  to  Black,  May  5.  SBReport  from  spy. 
And  from  76  the  following.  Mejta,  Feb.  4 ;  Mar,  17,  18 ;  Apr.  2.  Id. 
to  Ampudia,  Apr,  5.  To  Ampudia,  Feb.  18 ;  Mar,  28 ;  Apr.  4,  Ampudia, 
Mar.  28;  Apr.  9,  11,  13,  14.  Id.  to  gov.  Tamaulipaa,  Apr,  12,  Id.  to 
Schatsell,  Apr.  11  (order  of  eicpulsion;  any  American  croesing  the  river 
to  be  shot).    Id.  to  Mcjia,  Mar,  30.    Id.  to  Arista,  Apr,  14, 

Ampudia  was  thoroughly  Mencan  in  demanding  that  he  should  have 
all  the  advantages  and  Taylor  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  qvaei  stale  of 
war  that  he  insisted  upon,  in  protesting  against  Taylor's  action  as  a  declara- 
tion of  blockade,  which  it  did  not  pretend  to  be,  and  in  ordering  Taylor 
to  go  beyond  the  Nuecee,  which  he  knew  was  regarded  by  many  Americans 
(though  by  no  Mexican)  as  the  boundary  of  Mexico.  In  two  additional 
ways  he  indicated  that  in  his  view  a  state  of  war  existed  (Ho.  60;  30,  1, 
pp,  144,  147).  The  American  conBUl,  seventy  years  old,  had  to  set  out 
on  foot  and  spend  the  first  night  in  a  field  during  a  norther  {RepMien  de 
Rio  Orande,  June  6). 

24.  (Ampudia's  orders)  73Bermdde£  de  Castro,  no,  218,  res,,  Mar,  29. 
M&dcoitravfa,  iv,  545.  SUdeH,Jan,U.  Ramtrei,  Mfixico,  79.  JBBMe- 
jfa  to  Paredee,  Apr,  3.  Cairefio,  Jefes,  ccii,  141  (Ampudia  was  a  Cuban 
by  birth).  l»Arista  to  Paredes,  Dec.  15,  1845.  ISBankhead,  no,  5fi, 
1846.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  61.  (Aim)  BuaUmante,  N,  Bernal,  i,  113. 
Apuntes,  34-5.  And  from  7t  the  following.  (A.'s  plans)  Amputlia,  Mar. 
28.  Jd,  to  Arista,  Apr,  14.  To  Ampudia,  Feb.  18,  To  Arista,  Feb.  10; 
Apr.  4,  20, 22.  Arista,  Apr.  12,  29.  Parrodi,  Apr,  29.  Ampudia,  Apr.  13, 
14,     Id.,  proclam.,  Apr.  18.     Arista  to  Ampudia,  Apr.  10. 

According  to  BermAdez  de  Castro,  the  Spanish  minister,  the  opposition 
writers  at  Menco  expressed  surprise  because,  after  ordering  Ampudia  to 
attack  the  Americans,  the  government  stated  it  had  not  committed  and 
would  not  commit  an  act  of  aggression  against  the  United  States.  Mar.  7 
Ampudia  ordered  Mejla  to  attack  the  Americans,  but  not  to  risk  a  de- 
cisive action  (TSMejfa,  Mar.  17).  The  evidence  that  Ampudia  had  been 
ordered  to  attack  Taylor  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  he  tried  to  do  so 
even  after  he  knew  he  had  been  superseded, 

25.  (Orders)  TSTomel  to  Arista,  Apr.  4;  76Arista  to  Guerra,  Apr.  26; 
May  7;  Washington  Union,  Aug.  27;  Bankhead,  no.  90,  1846,  76AriBta 
to  Torrej6n,  Apr.  24,  Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  pp,  132,  140,  1205  (Taylor) ;  290 
(Thornton);  291  (Hardie) ;  1204  (Arista).  7«Teatimotty  in  the  court- 
martial  of  Arista  (J^uregui,  TorrejAn,  Carrasco,  Canalos,  Mendoza). 
Smith,  To  Mexico,  39-42.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  May  23,  Campafia 
contra,  4.  SSCourt  of  Inquiry  on  Hardee,  May  26.  Wash.  Union, 
May  9.  NUes,  May  IS,  pp.  165,  176.  Negrete,  Invasi6n,  ii,  147.  MTay- 
lor,  gen,  orders  74,     169/d.  to  Crittenden,  Sept.  1. 

Taylor  had  called  repeatedly  for  reinforcements  to  the  regular  army 
(Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  102,  114,  132).  Up  to  May  8  be  received  56  recruits 
(ibid.,  142).  The  conciliatory  policy  of  the  Americans  made  it  impossible 
to  take  military  precautions  against  spies,  and  Thornton  was  doubtless 
betrayed.  He  did  his  best.  Taylor,  with  a  view  to  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  called  on  Texas  for  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  cf 
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hoiae,  and  on  LouiBiana  for  two  of  infantry.  The  order  to  attack  Taylor 
was  doubtlem  recommended  by  Tomel,  the  minister  of  war,  who  hat«d 
the  United  States ;  but  perhaps  he  had  a  particular  motive.  He  had 
been  at  work  for  S.  Anna  when  Paredee  seised  the  Presidency,  and  be 
knew  that  it  would  cripple  Paredes  (thua  opening  the  way  for  S.  Anna) 
to  provide  funds  and  send  troops  from  Mexico  City  for  a  war  with  the 
United  States  (StBlack,  May  26;   Dimond,  Jan.  IS). 

26.  BoBton  Atlas,  a  strong  Whig  journal,  said,  Dec.  11, 1846 :  "llKre  is 
no  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  that  government  [Mexico]  towards  us  has 
been  such  as  might  have  justified  the  extreme  resort  to  war."  Folk, 
Diary,  Apr.  21,  25,  28;  May  3,  5-«. 

27.  C.  J,  Ingereoll,  chrmn.  Ho.  com.  tor.  affaire  (Con^.  Glebe,  29,  2, 
app.,  12S) :  I  UTf^  Polk  to  anticipate  invasion  by  crossing  the  Rio  Grande, 
but  he  would  not.  (Reasons)  So.  Qtrly.  Rte.,  Nov.,  1850,  434-5.  33lTay- 
loT  to  Conner,  Apr.  3.  (EfTect)  MLieut.  Irons,  Apr.  20;  TCArists,  Apr. 
27;  Negrete,  InvasiAn,  ii,  120,  (Flimsily)  SUMejta  to  ArisU,  Oct.  6, 
1845;  76Requena  in  trial  of  Arista. 

28.  Cong.  Globe,  29,  2,  p.  498;  30,  1,  app.,  04.  Polk,  Message,  Dec.  8, 
1846  (Richardson,  Messages,  iv,  484).  (Marcy)  Sen.  1 ;  29,  1,  p.  194. 
nBuchanan  to  Trist,  Oct.  25,  1847.  Jan.  27,  1847,  a  bill  establishing 
poit-routea  south  of  the  Nueces  passed  the  Senate  unanimously  (Cong- 
Globe,  29,  1,  p.  251).  (Six  months)  Nai.  IiUeUigencer,  Sept.  4,  1846. 
(People)  Mo.  Reporter,  Jan.  0,  1846.  It  is  true  that  no  right  to  go  fo  the 
Rio  Grande  waa  explicitly  asserted;  but  as  everybody  held  that  either 
that  stream  or  the  Nueces  was  the  boundary,  a  claim  cTctending  beyond 
the  latter  extended  practically  to  the  former.  See  Lumpkin's  speech 
(Cong.  Globe,  29,  1,  836).  More  than  a  month  before  Taylor  left  Corpus 
Christi  the  House  voted  down  a  motion  to  ask  the  President  whether  he 
had  ordered  our  forces  to  move  against  Mexico,  and  thua  becsme  accom- 
plices of  Polk  (Von  Hoist,  iii,  214-5).  The  order  of  Jan.  13  soon  became 
known  to  Congress  and  the  public  [Cong.  Globe,  30,  1,  p.  279).  Feb.  3 
Aahmun  of  Massachusetts  oSered  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  President 
for  information  regarding  the  matter  (ibid.,  280).  Mar.  23  BrinkerhoS 
stated  in  the  House  that  Taylor's  army  must  be  supposed  to  be  approach- 
ing or  already  upon  the  Rio  Grande ;  yet  no  one  in  Congress  protested 
(29,  1,  634).  Mar.  26,  1846,  while  discussing  an  appropriation  bill, 
Mcllvaine  of  Penn.  said  that  in  sending  troops  to  the  Rio  Giande  Polk 
had  been  "invading  Mexico"  (ibid.,  558);  yet,  though  he  made  a  most 
urgent  appeal  to  the  opponents  of  slavery  —  in  behoof  of  which  he  inti- 
mated the  step  had  been  taken  —  and  tture  were  other  objections  to  tbe 
biU,  it  passed  the  House  by  111  to  38  (ibid.,  573-4).  Note  olso  the  vol* 
on  Delano's  motion  (chap,  ix,  note  4),  See  chap,  xxxiv,  note  16,  and  tbe 
corresponding  text. 

29.  (1794)  Ho.  Report  752 ;  29,  t,  p.  44 ;  C.  J.  Ingersoll  in  Cong.  Globe, 
29,  2,  app.,  129;  Chose,  Polk  Admin.,  131-2;  Schouler,  U.  S.,  i,  296-7. 
(Fla.)  Moore,  Amer.  Diplom.,  1S3;  H.  Adams,  U.  S.  v,  310-4,  318.  Ben- 
ton, Abr.  Deb.,  xvi,  77  (Pearce).  (Hilliard)  Cong.  Globe,  29,  1,  p.  148. 
(Adams)  Ifnd.,  p.  127. 

30.  (Weakened)  Wash.  Union,  Jan.  11,  184^  (Reverdy  Johnson  in 
Senate) ;  IBSMarcy  to  Wetmore.  May  10,  1846 ;  Cong.  Globe,  29,  1,  app., 
934 ;  30, 1,  app.,  65.  (Wise)  SlBucbanan  to  Shdell,  Jan.  20, 1846.  (Ai^ 
ment)  «W.  8.  Parrott,  Aug.  5,  1845;  SUdeU,  Feb.  17,  1846;  JMWorth 
to  S.,  Oct.  2,  1845;  Ho.  60;  30, 1,  p.  107  (Taylor,  Oct.  4) ;  NiUt,  July  18 
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1846,  pp.  313-4;  Polk,  Diary,  Sept.  1,  1845;  lOSMayer  to  Bancroft, 
May  22,  1846 ;  London  Times,  May  30,  1846  (Wash,  corr.) ;  Calhoun  in 
Cong.  Gtcbe,  29,  2,  p.  409  (Those  in  power  were  confident  that  the  march 
to  Uie  Rio  Grande  would  not  bring  on  war) ;  M.  Brown  in  Confl.  Glob«, 
29,  2,  app.,  356  (Polk  determined  to  convince  the  Mexicana  by  hostile 
demoDBtrationB  that  they  must  aettle  promptly) ;  Hilliard  denounced 
Polk  in  the  House  for  using  a  display  of  force  to  intimidate  Mexico  (Con^ . 
Okibe,  30,  1,  p.  566),  and  Calboun  felt  somewhat  the  some  {ibid.,  497) ; 
Boeton  Aliat,  May  15,  16,  1846  (Wash,  corr.) ;  Howe,  Bancroft,  i,  282 ; 
S40Poinsett  to  Van  Buren,  May  26,  1846;  lOSBradford  to  Bancroft, 
Aug.  17,  1&45 ;  Coze,  Review,  38.  Public  men  who  talked  with  Polk 
probably  knew  more  about  hia  views  than  anti-alavery  agitatota  who  did 
not.  Calhoun  and  Brown  were  criticising,  not  defending,  Polk.  16tBan- 
croft  to  Conner,  Jan.  17, 1846.  Wash.  Union,  Oct.  15,  1847.  (Conceded) 
Boston  AOiu,  May  15,  16,  20,  1846.  See  also  chap,  vi,  note  22,  last  para- 
graph. 

31.  Waah.  Union,  Oct.  15,  1847.  tuPaper  indoraed  "Projet  —  Genl. 
Scott."  Rjcbardson,  Messages,  iv,  486.  (Sabine)  TBMora,  Nov.  15,  1845. 
(Prevented)  SlArisU  to  troops,  July  31,  1845 ;  T6/d.  to  Parrodi,  Dec.  22. 
Addressing  the  nation  in  denunciation  of  the  revolution  of  Faredes,  Dec., 
1846,  the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Deputies  stated  that  only  his  attitude  had 
prevented  war  upon  the  United  States  that  year.  TTAlmonte,  Sept.  20, 
1844.  (Mobile)  668anders  to  Taylor,  Feb.  15,  1846;  Elliot,  chap,  v, 
note  6;  Nat.  JnieUii/meer,  May  29,  1845 ;  Sept.  10,  1846.  (180)  Stevens, 
Campaigns,  18.  MDimond,  no.  257,  1846.  W.  S.  Parrott,  July  22,  1845. 
S«7Polk  to  Dallas,  Aug.  23,  1845.  (Accentuate)  SSBMarcy  to  Wetmore, 
Aug.  12,  1845;  Jan.  21,  1846  (Our  relations  with  Mexico  "have  worsened 
by  the  change  which  has  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  that  country"). 
7«Mejla  to  Canalea,  Feb.  16,  1848;  to  Guerra,  Mar.  17.  Art.  1,  sec.  10 
of  our  Constitution  and  the  Act  of  Feb.  28,  1795,  show  that  not  only  in- 
vasion but  danger  of  invasion  authorised  military  measures.  Authorisa- 
tion implied  a  corresponding  duty.  To  ne^ect  this  duty  and  tlirow  the 
matter  into  CongretH,  where  partisan  comphcations  and  ignorance  regard- 
ing the  region  and  the  circumatances  prevailed,  would  have  caused  the 
delay  which  the  Constitution  aimed  to  prevent.  Note  also  Cong.  Globe, 
29,  2,  app.,  209-10,  cot.  1  (action  of  com.  for.  rels.).  Again,  had  Texas 
been  independent  in  Jan.,  1846,  no  one  would  have  censured  her  for  send- 
ing troops  to  the  Rio  Grande;  and  the  United  States  succeeded  to  all  ber 
rights.  TbiB  right  was  independent  of  our  claim  to  the  intermediate 
region  (Cong.  Globe,  30,  1,  app.,  425-4). 

32.  Picayune,  Dec.  12,  1846.  (Confessed)  SlSHenshaw  narrative. 
ISGiffard  to  Bankhead,  May  13,  1846.    Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  106. 

33.  SSTScott,  memo.,  undated. 

34.  Von  Hoist,  U.  S.,  iii,  246,  note.  AutopvipA,  Jan.-Feb.,  1912  (Tay- 
lor, Apr.  7).  The  proof  that  Mexico  claimeid  still  to  the  Sabine  is  volu- 
minous: e.g.  Paredes,  proclamation,  Mb*.  21,  1846  (Mexico  "does  not 
acknowledge  the  right  of  the  American  flag  on  the  soil  of  Texas,  and  she 
will  defend  her  invaded  territory");  7SGen.  Mora,  Nov.  16,  1845  ("the 
contest  in  which  the  Republic  is  engaged  with  the  United  8tat«s  for  the 
possession  of  the  territory  of  Texas");  Diario,  Mar.  26;  Sept.  18,  26 
(the  Sabine  "is  the  boundary"),  1846;  Monitor  Repub.,  June  28,  1847 
(Mexico  "neither  recognizes  nor  has  recognised  any  boundary  except  the 
Sabine");    PeOa,  Comunicaci6n  circular,  Dec.  11,  184S  (indicates  re- 
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peatocUy  th&t  the  object  of  the  WEir  would  be  the  recovery  of  Texas) ; 
Otero,  Comuiiioaci6n  (After  Herrera's  fall  "reconqueet  [of  TexasI  again 
became  our  policy");  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Rekciones,  Jan.,  1849.  Wash. 
Unwn,  Nov.  10,  1847.  (Probably)  SBAlba  to  Taylor,  Mar.  6,  1846; 
TSMejIa,  Jan.  21;  Mar.  28;  76MoTa,  May  4;  Bankhead,  no.  47,  1846: 
note  Mejfa'a  action  in  Feb.  and  March,  1846,  supra;  and  Ampudia's 
Olden  to  him  before  Taylor  left  Corpus  Christi  (,aote  24).  (Notice) 
TSRelaciones  to  ministerB  at  London  and  Paria,  July  30,  1845.  Benton 
in  Conf).  OloU,  20,  2,  p.  497  (the  causes  of  the  war  existed  before  Taylor 
advanced,  and  his  advanoe  resulted  from  them).    See  also  the  next  note. 

35.  Otero,  Comunicacidn.  Negrete,  Invasion,  iii,  app.,  486,  490.  . 
Monilor  Repub.,  Oct.  29,  1847.  (Arista)  SuArec  y  Navarro,  Alegato,  48. 
Polk,  Message,  Dec.  8,  1846  (Richardson,  Messages).  Paredes  to 
Arista,  Apr.  18  (captured  in  A.'s  baggage.  May  9,  1846)  in  Wash.  VTtum, 
Aug.  27,  1847,  and  in  Tex.  Democrat,  Nov.  11,  1846.  The  reader  will  not 
fail  to  note  the  decisive  beating  of  the  letter  of  Apr.  18  on  the  question 
discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

36.  Vattel,  I«w  of  Nations,  352.  If  any  substantial  arguments  against 
Polk's  course  existed,  Calhoun,  Webster  or  the  American  (Whi^)  Reeiev 
should  have  been  able  to  find  them.  Calhoun  {Cong.  Globe,  29,  2,  p.  500) 
said  Polk  should  have  refrained  from  sending  Taylor  to  the  ttio  Grande 
and  have  referred  to  Congress  or  the  Senate  the  question  of  the  boundary. 
But  (1)  he  forgot  that  as  to  the  boundary  near  the  east  (the  only  part  of 
it  now  under  consideration)  our  government  stood  committed ;  (2)  be 
did  not  seem  to  know  whether  Congress  or  the  Senate  was  the  proper 
authority  on  the  subject ;  (3)  he  refuted  hia  criticism  by  saying  that  Polk 
should  have  referred  the  question  on  finding  he  could  not  settle  it  by 
negotiation ;  and  Polk,  instead  of  having  found  be  oould  not  do  so,  had 
Taylor  advance  with  the  hope  of  thus  inducing  Mexico  to  n^otiate; 
(4)  Calhoun  had  thought  it  right  in  1844  to  place  our  military  forces 
virtually  at  the  orders  of  Texas  for  defensive  uses  (Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas, 
367),  and  she  would  very  Ukely  have  sent  them  to  that  river  (see  Wash. 
Union,  Feb.  22,  1847) ;  (5)  reference  of  the  question  to  Congress  would 
almost  certainly  have  caused  long  delay  and  paralysed  the  Executive, 
for  about  fifteen  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  in  the  business  of 
annexing  Texas  to  determine  the  boundary,  and  aft«r  the  war  that  subject 
vexed  Congress  for  nearly  two  years.  (See  also  the  text.)  Calhoun's 
fundamental  objection  against  the  President's  poUcy,  however,  was  that 
Polk  should  have  let  the  Mexican  difficulties  alone  until  after  settling  the 
Oregon  question  (Cong.  Globe,  29,  2,  p.  498).  But  (1)  it  was  not  certain 
that  the  Oregon  question  could  be  settled  amicably ;  at  one  time,  as  we 
have  noted,  Polk  believed  it  could  not  be ;  and  therefore  it  may  wdl  have 
seemed  prudent  to  get  rid  of  a  smaller  but  annoying  affair  before  the  greats 
one  should  reach  a  crisis;  (2)  other  important  reasons  for  setthng  with 
Mexico  have  been  given  on  pp.  118,  120-2,  134^7. 

Webster,  after  thinking  on  the  subject  for  more  than  half  a  year,  took 
it  up  in  a  long  speech  at  Philadelphia  (Writings,  iv),  and  said :  Polk  ordered 
the  occupation  of  territory  to  which  we  had  "no  ascertained  title"  (p.  26). 
[But  a  serious  claim  may  be  an  adequate  basis  for  pacific  joint  occupation.) 
Polk  viewed  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary  [being  committed  to  that 
poeitionl,  and  "intended  to  extinguish  the  Mexican  title  by  force  "  (p.  27). 
jPolk  desired  to  extinguish  it  through  negotiation,  and  had  not  aban- 
doned the  effort  to  do  so  when  be  ordered  Taylor  to  advance.     Mexican 
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iuiisdiction  was  not  to  be  attacked.  There  were  other  grounds  than  that 
alleged  by  Webeter  for  the  instructions  givH)  to  our  general,]  Taylor 
was  ordered  to  treat  every  Mexican  asaertion  of  title  as  an  act  of  hos- 
tility (p.  29).  (By  no  meang.  Taylor  was  ordered  not  to  molest  the 
Mexican  posts.]  Why  did  not  PoUc  consult  Congresa  before  ordering 
Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande  (p.  20)  T  [The  matter  could  not  be  laid  in 
definite  shape  before  Congress  until  the  fate  of  Slidell's  mission  should 
have  been  decided.  Folk's  diary  shows  that  he  desired  to  present  the 
matter  to  Congreag  aa  promptly  bh  he  oould.1  Only  "self-defence"  could 
justify  sending  troops  into  a  territory  claimed  and  occupied  by  a  power 
with  which  at  that  time  no  war  exieted  (p.  29).  [This  can  hardly  be 
admitted.  We  claimed  the  territory ;  Mexico  was  believed  to  have 
troops  there ;  it  was  only  fair  to  place  ourselvee  on  an  equality  with  her.| 
And  "there  was,  I  think,  no  case  of  such  necessity  for  self-defence"  (p.  30). 
(Webetor  admits  that  for  self-defence  {i.e.  defence  of  the  Texans,  now  vir- 
tually American  citiiens)  we  had  a  right  to  send  the  troops,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  necessity  of  such  defence  has  been  eetabtisbed  in  the 
t«xt.)  Taylor's  letters  prove  that  there  was  no  danger  of  a  Meidcan 
invasion  (p.  30).  [Taylor's  outlook  extended,  and  hia  letteis  had  refer- 
ence only,  to  the  immediate  frontier,  and  even  to  httle  of  that  except 
Matamoroe.  He  could  furnish  no  opinion  regarding  the  intentions  of 
the  Mexican  government.  Of  the  orders  actually  given  to  the  Mexican 
generals  he  was  in  total  ignorance  until  after  May  9,  1846.  The  outlook 
of  the  authorities  at  Washington  was  broader  and  clearer  than  his,  and 
as  the  text  ahowa  they  were  warned  ofBcially  that  Mexico  was  liable  to 
make  aecret  preparations  and  a  audden  invasion.]  "Ordering  the  army 
to  the  Rio  Grande  was  a  step  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  tending  to 
provoke  hostilities"  (p.  31).  [Of  course  the  assertion  of  a  claim  denied 
by  another  power  tends  naturally  in  the  direction  of  hoBtilitiea,  but  no 
nation  can  (w  that  reason  forb^  to  assert  ita  claims.  Webster's  sug- 
gestion that  sending  the  troops  did  not  necessarily  produce  hostilities  is 
noteworthy.]  If  the  President  can  declare  war,  what  becomes  of  the 
Constitution,  which  gives  that  power  to  Congress  (p.  32)  7  [The  Presi- 
dent may  take  steps  logically  leading  to  war ;  but  in  this  case  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  Taylor's  advance  might  tend  toward  peace.]  Was 
it  Polk'a  object  to  force  Mexico  to  treat?  If  ao,  it  was  an  "idle  hope" 
(p.  32).  [Here  Webster  aeema  to  admit  that  such  might  have  been  Polk's 
intention.  The  fact  that  Polk  failed  does  not  prove  that  such  was  not 
his  design.  Webster  failed  to  acquire  northern  California,  but  he  cer- 
tainly attempted  to  do  so.]  It  will  be  said  that  Polk's  course  was  sanc- 
tioned by  "the  act  of  May  11th,"  1846  (the  virtual  declaration  of  war 
against  Mexico,  the  preamble  of  which  stated  that  Mexico  had  brought 
on  the  war),  but  neither  a  preamble  nor  an  act  of  Congress  can  "create  a 
fact"  (p.  32).  (But  a  preamble  can  state  an  opinion ;  and  Congress  thus 
KiITBssed  an  opinion  justifying  the  President's  course.]  "I  hardly  sup- 
pose" Congress  by  that  act  "meant  more  than  to  enable  the  President 
to  defend  the  country,  to  the  extent  of  the  limit  claimed  by  him"  (p.  32). 
(He  claimed  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  limit ;  and  if  Congress  believed  the 
country  was  to  be  defended  to  that  river,  it  believed  the  country  extended 
to  it,  and  consequently  that  Polk  had  a  right  to  send  troops  thus  far.] 

The  most  plausible  criticisma  made  by  the  American  (Whig)  Raiievi 
(July,  1846)  were  the  following;  Buchanan  informed  Shdell  that  the 
army  had  been  ordered  to  advance  in  view  of  his  probable  rejection,  and 
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hence  Tayl(H''fl  Ekdvance  was  not,  as  Polk  asserted,  due  to  the  UTgent 
neeeasity  of  defending  Texas.  [But  the  probable  rejection  of  SlideU 
meant  probable  fighting  of  a  more  or  lees  serioiu  nature  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande.)  Attempts  were  made  from  time  to  time,  by  throwing  out 
bints,  to  induce  Taylor  to  advance  on  his  own  responntnlity  to  the  Rio 
Grande  [note  15).  As  he  did  not,  SlideU  was  sent  to  precipitate  the  issue. 
[There  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  this  theory  and  much  evidence  against 
it,  as  we  have  aeen.l  As  SUdell  failed  to  do  ho,  Taylor  whs  positively 
ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande.  [January  13  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  SlideU  would  be  rejected,  and  that  thus  an  issue  would  be  pre- 
cipitated. December  20  Pe&a  y  Pefia  wrote  to  SlideU  that  unless  the 
pending  difficulties  were  settled  by  negotiation  there  must  be  war.] 

In  January,  1847,  the  Remetp  repeated  Weboter'e  argument  that  Taylor 
reported  no  danger  of  invaaion.  [Note  the  comment  made  above.)  OctfH 
ber  16,  Marcy  wrote  to  Taylor  that  no  aetiouB  danger  from  Mexico  was 
feared,  yet  gave  him  authority  to  advance  to  the  river.  [A  foray  would 
not  be  considered  a  serious  miUtary  operation,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
guard  against  forays.]  On  January  13,  Folk  had  no  reason  to  eiqject 
that  Paredee  intended  to  open  hostilities.  (He  had  grave  reasons  for 
expecting  hostilities.  See  p.  100.  ]  He  had  Slidell'B  despatch  at  December 
17,  which  intimated  that  it  might  be  more  possible  to  negotiate  with 
Paredee  than  with  Herrera.  [SlideU  only  said  that  he  might  have  greater 
chances  of  accomplishing  something  with  a  less  friendly  but  more  efficient 
government,]  Besides,  it  was  known  that  war  would  have  to  [wvoeed 
from  the  Congress,  not  from  the  President  of  Mexico.  (Htdding  that 
Texas  was  a  part  of  Mexico  and  the  presence  of  American  tnx^  there 
an  invasion,  Paredes  took  the  ground  that  attacking  us  would  not  be 
making  war,  but  merely  defending  the  country  as  it  was  bis  duty  to  do. 
(See  hia  manifesto  of  April  23,  1846.)  Consequently  no  action  by  Con- 
gress waa  necessary.]  Polk  says  the  Mexicans  did  not  plaee  their  hoe- 
tilities  on  the  ground  of  our  occupying  non-Texan  territory,  but  they  did 
do  BO.  [Certain  Mexicans  took  thu  ground  for  the  purpose  of  embarrass- 
ing the  Americans,  among  whom  there  was  known  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point;  but  the  national  Mexican  authorities  resided  aa 
our  essential  offence  the  presence  of  our  troops  on  Texan  soil :  note  34.) 

In  February,  1847,  the  Bmac  said  that  on  January  13,  1846,  Polk  did 
not  know  SUdeU  would  be  rejected.  [Polk  carefully  avoided  stating 
that  at  that  date  SUdell's  rejection  waa  certain.  He  spoke  of  it  as  "hi^ily 
probable,"  which  was  rather  less  than  could  have  been  said.]  April  6, 
Taylor  referred  to  the  Mexicans  of  Mataro<»cB  as  "the  enemy."  [As  the 
word  occurred  in  a  report  to  our  government  it  did  no  harm,  even  if  sot 
well  chosen ;  but  at  that  date  Taylor  had  been  given  by  the  Mexicans 
sufficient  ground  for  using  it.]  TaylM  pointed  guns  at  Matamoros  for 
the  purpose  of  stinging  the  Mexicans  into  hostility.  [See  p.  151.]  The 
intention  of  the  American  government  was  to  manage  things  bo  ss  to 
make  Taylor  the  scapegoat  if  matters  should  go  iU,  and  take  the  credit 
if  they  should  go  weU.  [The  orders  of  the  war  department  were  prob- 
ably as  definite  aa  they  could  safely  be  made.  See  p.  142.]  Polk  ordered 
TayiOT  to  advance  because  he  did  not  beUeve  the  faUure  of  SUdell  would 
be  a  pretext  for  war  that  Congress  would  accept.  [This  does  not  agree 
with  the  charge  made  by  Polk's  enemies  (e.g.  supra)  that  he  sent  SUdeU 
in  order  to  have  him  rejected  and  thua  bring  about  a  war.  It  is  also 
wide  of  the  mark.    In  Polk's  mind  the  essential  ground  for  action  waa 
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not  the  rejectioD  of  ^dell  but  our  grievances,  and  hia  diary  shows  that 
he  believed  this  ground  would  be  accepted  by  Congress,  of  at  least  believed 
ao  to  such  an  extent  as  to  decide  upon  raising  the  issue  squarely.] 

In  October,  1847,  the  Reviete  stated  the  poUcy  which  it  said  Polk  should 
have  adopted :  to  issue  a  statement  that  we  would  defend  Texas,  that 
Menco  must  pay  the  claims  of  our  citizens,  and  that  we  desired  no  Mexican 
territory;  next,  to  take  a  defensive  position  in  Texas,  perhaps  occupy 
a  Pacific  port  as  security  for  our  claims,  and  then  await  developments. 
(As  a  mihtary  programme  this  plan  of  standing  on  the  defensive  was 
seriously  considered  by  the  government  and,  as  we  shall  see,  was  con- 
demned for  both  poU^cal  and  mihtary  reasons.  To  say  we  deured  no 
Mexican  territory  would  have  been  meanin^ees  unless  we  pledged  our- 
selves to  take  none,  and  to  issue  such  a  promise  on  the  eve  of  a  war  the 
eoune  of  which  could  not  be  predicted,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Mexico  could  pay  no  large  indemnity  except  with  territory,  would 
certainly  have  been  imprudent,  and  the  Review's  proposition  to  seize  a 
port  as  security  for  our  claims  suggests  as  much.  This  proposition,  by 
the  way,  was  less  ji  etifiable  than  going  to  the  Rio  Grande,  for  we  had  a 
claim  to  the  intermediate  territory  and  no  claim  to  a  Mexican  port.  To 
take  a  defensive  attitude  in  Texas  signified  either  going  to  the  Rio  Grande 
in  order  to  obtain  a  good  strategic  position,  or  maintaining  at  great  ex- 
pense for  an  indefinite  period  an  army  large  enough  to  guarantee  the  Texans 
against  attack  at  any  and  every  point.  The  first  of  these  plans  was  the 
one  adopted  by  Polk ;  the  second,  on  account  of  the  expense,  would  have 
been  unjust  to  our  own  people,  and  in  the  end  would  have  compelled  us 
to  increase  our  demands  for  indemnity  against  Mexico.  Moreover,  there 
were  strong  objections  to  waiting  (p.  VS^) ;  and,  had  Mexico  simply  adhered 
to  the  policy  6!  passive  resistance,  all  our  trouble  and  expense  would  have 
brought  us  no  nearer  a  settlement.  Still  other  objections  to  the  plan  of 
the  Ratiea  could  be  offered.) 

VIII.   PALO   ALTO,  RE8ACA   DE  LA  PALMA 

1.  The  account  of  the  Mexican  army  is  based  upon  Memorias  de  .  .  . 
Guerra,  1844;  Mar.,  1S45;  Dec,  1S46;  ISSClaibome,  Mems. ;  Diario, 
May  30,  1845;  Balbontin,  EaUdo  Militar;  Paz,  Invasion;  SAnaya, 
Memoris;  Pefta,  ComuntcaciAn  itrcular;  Siglo  XIX,  Aug.  19,  21,  1845; 
S.  Miguel,  Repiib.  Mex.,  133-4,  136;  Wash.  Globe,  Oct.  15,  1845;  Mohna, 
recoils.;  Hitt.  Mag.,  Feb,,  1870  (Deas) ;  Zirckcl,  Tagebuch,  13,  111; 
Semmes,  Service,  441,  note;  TSMemonas  drawn  up  by  war  dept.  chiefs, 
Nov.,  1847;  SlSeminarioPolU.delGob.  deN.  Leiin;  Moore,  Scott's  Camp., 
Id;  76Report  of  superior  engineer  board,  Nov.  15,  1845;  Balbontfn,  In- 
vasidn,  77-8;  Afwnitor  Repui.,  Nov.  30,  1847 ;  liSChamberlain,  recoils. ; 
M'eport  of  spy,  Apr.  5.  1846;  N.  Orl.  Commere.  B^etin,  May  21,  1846; 
TtCarrera,  report  on  artillery,  Dec.,  1847 ;  TBreporta  of  the  powder  mills 
at  Zacatecas  and  Santa  F£. 

Dec.,  1843,  a  special  school  of  appUeation  for  artillery  and  engineer 
officers  was  decreed,  but  lack  of  money  prevented  its  establishment.  There 
was  a  normal  school,  intended  to  convey  the  rudiments  of  military  knowl- 
edge to  the  privates  through  the  corporals  and  sergeants,  but  it  signified 
little  or  nothing.  Attached  to  tlie  engineer  corps  was  a  body  of  sappers, 
mineni,  and  pontoniers ;  but,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  to  equip  it  wiUi,  it 
served  as  infantry.    The  poorest  cannon,  especially  at  first,  were  kept  at 
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the  fortreaaea.  What  hoTsee  could  be  had  for  artillery  aervice  were  too 
lif^t  and  frialcy.  Paredes  reorganued  this  arm,  and  assigned  to  it  about 
250  officers,  5000  privates,  and  200  clerks  and  workmen.  The  bronie 
cannon  manufactured  in  Mexico  during  lS49-t7  were  not  satisfactwy, 
and  the  grape-shot  was  ao  pooily  made  that  its  range  was  conaiderably 
reduced.  The  importance  of  artillery  had  never  been  appreciat«d  in 
that  country.  There  was  a  good  arseDal  at  Mexico,  and  there  were  old- 
fashioned  powder-mills  at  Santa  Fe  (near  that  dty)  and  Zacatecaa.  The 
latter  blew  up  early  in  1846,  and,  though  repaired,  worked  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. Mexican  powder  was  usually  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  Active 
corps  contained  fewer  men  than  the  Permanent.  The  infantry  musket 
carried  an  ounce  ball ;  and  the  cacopeta  bullet  was  even  heavier  and  went 
farther.  In  both  cases  the  very  Uberal  charge  of  powdei  increased  the 
normal  range.  Many  of  the  escopetas  were  merely  aawcd-ofi'  muakets. 
Hie  shaft  of  the  lance  was  usually  about  six  feet  long  and  the  head  about 
one  foot.  The  line  infantry  included  light  companies  (eataderei),  which 
sometimes  had  rifles  and  sometimes  deaerved  to  be  called  shaipahooteis. 
There  were  mounted  cautdores  also. 

Elach  cavalry  regiment  consisted  of  four  squadrons,  and  each  infantry 
regiment  included  two  battalions,  one  commanded  by  the  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  the  other  by  the  major  (comandanfe  de  bate^idn).  There  were 
mounted  corps  called  hussars,  ete.,  but  the  difference  of  name  signified 
little  (ff  nothing,  practically.  Owing  to  the  smallnesa  of  the  horses,  the 
cavalry  had  not  much  shock-value.  There  were  635  cannon  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  1845,  26,789  muskets,  8155  swords,  100,000  artdlery  projectiles, 
and  more  than  400,000  bullets.  Tornel  imported  104  new  cannon  early 
in  1846.  Differences  of  caliber  interfered  greatly  with  the  usefulness  of 
the  muskets.  March  9,  1846,  the  departments  were  urged  to  complete 
their  legal  quotas  of  troops  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  On  the  first  day  when  volunteers  were  to  enlist  only  eleven  came 
forward  at  Mexico. 

3.  The  figures  are  based  upon  the  TSofficial  return  of  April  17  supple- 
mented by  a  large  number  of  Mexican  and  American  statements.  Most 
of  the  latter  were  exaggerated.  The  Americana  were  doubtless  misled 
often  by  the  statements  of  prisoners,  who  wished  to  please  their  captors. 
"The  information  obtained  from  prisoners  ought  to  be  estimated  at  its 
proper  value"  (Napoleon,  Maxims,  53).  Mejfa,  the  regular  commander 
of  the  firat  brigade,  gave  way  temporarily  to  Garcfs  on  account  of  ill 
health. 

4.  UReporta  of  spies.  Repilbliea  de  Rio  Orande,  June  27.  llSBer- 
landier,  memo.,  undated.  MMansfield  to  Totten,  May  4.  BlTHensfaaw 
papers.  TATestimony  at  the  trial  of  Arista.  TtMejfa,  Feb.  28;  Mar.  18. 
TSCommander  of  aapadores,  Apr.  8.  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  68,  70. 
M^co  &  travfs,  iv,  661.     Campafia  contra,  4. 

5.  MonHor  ReptA.,  Mar.  17.  Negrete,  Invaai6n,  ii,  113,  117.  Reeve 
det  Deux  Mondet,  Aug,  1,  1847,  388-93.  ISElliat,  noa.  12,  14,  etc.,  1846. 
MMansfield  to  Totten,  Apr.  2,  23.  tlWorth  to  Taylor,  Apr.  2.  UScott 
to  Marcy,  May  7.  66Taylor,  gen.  orders  42.  tSMarcy,  gen.  orders  5. 
Sen.  230;  29,  1.  BMHitchcock,  diary.  UTwiggs  to  Davis,  May  4. 
The  principal  causes  of  the  absenteeism  were  assignment  \o  h^er  duties 
elsewhere  and  the  impossibility  (owing  to  the  lack  of  a  retired  list)  of  re- 
placing invahded  or  superannuated  officers.  Locomotor,  Mar.  27.  Cam- 
pafia contra,  4.    Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  129-30.    Upton,  Mil.  Policy. 
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206.  IHMejte  to  Paredea,  Apr.  3.  TSComte.  of  Zapadores,  Apr.  8. 
76Mej(a,  Mar.  14,  28;  Apr.  2.  Itld.  to  Arista,  Apr.  30.  TBAmpudia 
to  Arista,  ;^r.  30. 

6.  eeSandere  to  Totten,  Apr.  10  (Ft.  B.  badly  placed),  luld.  to  Dun- 
can, Apr.  27.  MRequena  to  Arista,  Apr.  30  (might  have  enfiladed). 
Hitchcock,  Fifty  YearB,  217.  Republica  de  Rio  Grande,  June  27.  P»co- 
ywie,  May  10.  llSBerlandier,  memo.  (Groves)  Ampudia,  Address 
(1846).  HWickliffe  to  Buchanan,  May  21,  1S45.  Giddinfp,  Camp.,  36. 
NUet,  May  16,  p.  166;  23,  p.  179.  Kenly,  Md.  Vol.,  42.  Polk,  Diary, 
Apr.  1,  1847.  llsHenshaw  narratiTe.  Apuntes,  35.  USanders  to  Tay- 
lor, May  2.  Wash.  Union,  May  9;  June  6.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  59-60. 
Jovnua  U.  S.  Artm.,  July,  1892,  p.  293.  mKing  to  Buchanan,  June  1 
OTSpy  to  Taylor,  Apr.  11. 

Taylor's  army  lay  on  the  Ft.  Isabel  road,  which  connected  here  with 
the  principal  Matamoroe  ferry  {Pa»o  Real).  Fort  Brown  was  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  site  of  the  preeetit  fort.  The  line  of  the  fort  at 
Ft.  Isabel  enclosed  about  fifty  acres,  and  could  not  be  properly  fortified 
with  the  means  at  hand  in  the  time  allowed.  May  2  the  works  were  far 
from  complete.  Some  at  least  of  the  disadvantages  of  his  poaition  were 
pointed  out  to  Taylor,  but  he  seemed  to  feel  no  concern.  Marcy  was  sur- 
prised that  the  Mexicans  did  not  croes  the  Rio  Grande  near  its  mouth 
and  capture  Ft.  Isabel.  The  expIanatioD  probably  was  that  they  believed 
the  plan  they  acted  upon  was  better. 

7.  llTHenshaw  papers.  BlCroesman  to  .  .  .  Apr.  23.  UMansfield 
to  Totten,  Apr.  23.  Ho.  60 ;  30, 1,  pp.  133, 138, 142,  288  (Taylor).  Spirit 
of  the  Tima,  May  23.  Meade,  Lettere,  i,  66  (the  murder  of  Cross  caused 
intense  resentment).  M&aco  S.  trav&,  iv,  561.  Campafia  contra,  4. 
69 Walker  to  Taylor,  May  2.  Walker  was  absent  on  service  when  the  men 
were  HUrprised.     StConsul  Chase,  Tampico,  May  I.     Nalumal,  June  18. 

8.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  133,  302  (Taylor).  (Wist  Pointers)  tttBliss  to 
Hitebcock,  June  7.  7flMejfa,  Apr.  9.  7</d.  te  Arista,  Apr.  30.  T6Am- 
pudia.  Mar.  28.  Tropic,  May  7  (proclam.  of  Ampudia).  Ballentine, 
Eng.  Soldier,  i,  57-9.  Kenly,  Md.  Vol.,  39,  40.  (Promises,  etc.)  aiArisU, 
"Advice,"  Apr.  20.  BtReport  of  spy,  Apr.  5.  Wilbelm,  Eighth  Inf.,  i, 
408.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  63.  London  Times,  June  8.  Ho.  194;  29,  1 
(Jones,  May  5).  Spirit  of  the  Times,  May  16.  Eaperanza,  Apr.  18. 
Bustamante,  N.  Bemftl,  ii,  11.  llMier  y  Ter&n  to  Mejla,  May  4.  Taylor 
gave  orders  to  shoot  soldiers  attempting  to  cross  the  river.  Later,  British 
deserters  were  not  accepted. 

9.  7«Ariste,  May  1,  7.  So.  AdvoeaU,  June  10,  1846.  TtAmpudia  to 
Arista,  Apr.  30.  TBParrodi,  Apr.  8.  BtArista,  "Advice,"  Apr.  20.  7tMe- 
jla,  proclam.,  Mar.  18.  (Lasted)  Donnavan,  Adventures,  102.  TSComte. 
gen.  S.  L.  Potosf,  proclam..  Mar.  27.  TCComte.  gen.  Zacatecas  to  troops, 
Apr.  1.  The  Mexican  preaa  teemed  with  the  ideas  here  suggested.  To 
an  Indian  anything  as  foreign  as  a  neighboring  estate  seemed  dreadful. 
7CAmpudia,  Mar.  28.  ApuDt«e,  33.  (Despised)  IfllConner  to  wife. 
May  9;  Henshaw  narrative;  NiUs,  May  16,  p.  16S;  Sept.  12,  p.  22. 
(Hardee)  U4Bliss  to  Hitehcock,  June  7.  Ampudia's  troops  had  mu- 
tinied on  the  way,  but  an  appeal  to  their  patriotism  bad  brought  them 
round.  There  had  been,  as  was  usual,  a  good  deal  of  desertion ;  but  to 
a  certain  extent  those  who  stood  by  the  colors  were  for  this  reason  above 
the  average  (HAmpudia,  Mar.  10,  11,  12).  Taylor's  method- —  uniformly 
despising  the  enemy  and  teaching  his  troops  to  do  so  —  was  contrary  to 
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the  practice  of  Ctee&t,  Napoleon  and  the  Duke  of  WeUington  (Napol., 
MaximB,  49,  Dot«]. 

10.  (Obvious)  Heoshaw  oairative.  MMarcy,  Jan.  13.  <9Priend, 
[Apr.  Ill,  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  138,  140,  142  (Taylor).  tSTaylor,  gen. 
orders  45.  (Seven)  eSMcCall,  report,  Apr.  30.  May  3  Taylor  reported 
that  his  lack  of  light  troops  had  helped  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  of  the 
enemy's  movemente  as  if  that  lack  had  been  due  to  some  one  else.  He  did 
not  call  on  Teute  for  troope  until  Apr.  26.  Ripley  (War  vith  Mexico,  i, 
133)  says  he  did  not  call  in  February  because  such  troope  could  serve  only 
three  months.  But  had  a  call  been  issued  then,  the  troope  would  prob- 
ably not  have  begun  to  serve  for  a  month  or  two ;  and  later  he  could  have 
called  for  a  second  amall  body. 

11.  Mexico  A  travte,  iv,  661.  7SArista,  Apr.  27;  May  1.  7«Jd.  to 
Ampudia,  May  6.  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondea,  Aug.  1,  1847,  394-6.  R»- 
puUieano,  June  fi.  CampaOa.  contra.  TSArista  to  Mejfa,  May  t,  2. 
TCMejIa  to  Arista,  May  1,  3.  esDiary  captured  in  Ariata'a  papers. 
7<F]ana  mayor  diary.  Apuntes,  35-7.  Bustamante,  N.  Bemal,  ii,  1ft. 
TCTestimony  at  trial  of  Ariata,  People  in  the  United  States  could  not 
believe  Taylor  would  permit  the  enemy  to  get  between  him  and  his  base 
[e.g.  Mobile  Herald  and  Tribune,  May  3).  At  first  Arista  left  only  1007 
men  at  Matamoros,  but,  becoming  anidoua  about  the  t4>wn,  he  sent  back 
the  Morelia  battalion. 

12.  Henshaw  narrative.  Mansfield,  Mex.  War,  36.  Ho.  60;  30,  1, 
p.  288  (Taylor).  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  175.  Picayune,  May  12. 
Nebel  and  Kendall,  1.  NUee,  May  23,  p.  178.  Ho.  1 ;  30,  3,  p.  1161 
(Conner).  tSTwigBi  to  Davis,  May  4.  (Lowd,  etc.)  Meade,  Letters, 
i,  74-6,  Appleton's  Biog.  Diet.  (art.  by  J.  Davis  on  Taylor).  Auto- 
graph,  May-June,  1912  (Taylor).  Smith,  To  Mexico,  44.  Pry  and  Con- 
rad, Taylor,  109-10.  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  86.  TSDiary  of  plana 
mayor.     TflTo  Arista,  May  15. 

Mejta  notified  Arista  that  Taylor  was  preparing  to  move,  but  the  news 
arrived  so  late  that  the  guns  of  Matamoros  did  not  open  fire  upon  him. 
Arista  pursued  the  Americans  but  could  not  overtake  them ;  and  a  body 
of  dragoons  that  he  ordered  on  was  equally  unsuccessful.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  May  3  the  boom  of  heavy  guns  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Brown 
(Grant,  Mems.,  i,  92 ;  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  88)  alarmed  Taylor,  and 
he  gave  orders  to  set  out  at  one  o'clock  (Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  88; 
Smith,  To  Mexico,  44),  which  showed  that  be  felt  no  great  confidence  in 
ita  defensibility  even  then ;  but  he  desired  to  strengthen  the  base  and  to 
receive  some  ordnance  and  reinforcements  that  he  then  expected  (Ho. 
00;  30,  1,  p.  288),  and  hence  sent  Capt.  Walker  with  a  small  party  to 
communicate  with  Brown  (Henshaw  narrative).  This  was  a  hard  task; 
but  after  some  fighting.  Walker  reached  the  fort.  Stated  that  Taylor  would 
return  as  soon  as  possible,  obtained  a  reassuring  report  (Ho.  60;  30,  1, 
p.  293),  and  with  great  difficulty  made  his  way  back  (Henshaw  papeis; 
Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  239,  293).  May  1  Ft.  Isabel  had  a  force,  includuig 
civilians  who  took  up  arms,  of  400-500  (.NiUt,  May  16,  p.  165;  23,  p.  179; 
Picayune,  May  10;   Wash.  Union,  May  9). 

13.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  74-8,  93.  SSTaylor,  gen.  ordeis  56,  58.  Jovm. 
Mil.  Serv.  IntlU.,  xU,  94.  Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  pp.  288,  292-4  (Taylor) ;  527 
(spec,  orders  60).  AutoffnipA,  May-June,  1912  (Taylor).  Nebel  and 
Kendall,  2.  Grant,  Mems.,  i,  167-S.  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  88-9. 
(Leaving  train,  etc.)  tULamard  to  Hitchcock,  June, 13.    Wash.  Union, 
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May  9,  29,  30.  Nilea,  May  16,  p.  162.  eiTwig^  to  Davis,  May  4. 
French,  Two  Wars,  49.  Some  of  the  officen  were  Knxious  to  wait  for  larger 
reioforcementa  (ISSL.  C.  to  Duncan,  Nov.  21),  but  Taylor  feared  Fort 
BroBm  was  getting  short  of  ammunition. 

14.  The  baUU  of  Palo  AUo.  Sen.  388;  29,  1  (Taylor  and  officere). 
ftSTaylor,  gen.  orders  5S.  Id.,  Letters  (Bixby),  1.  Campafla  contra. 
Mgxieo  A  tnvia,  iv,  561-3, 666.  auBliaa  to  Hitchcock,  July  23.  eiArthur 
to  brother.  May  10.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  79,  80.  ISPakenham,  no.  64, 
1846.  McGall,  Letton,  449-54.  U4l«rDard  to  Hitchcock,  June  13. 
E^witnesa,  Complete  History,  23.  SlOAlvord  to  Hammond,  May  22, 
Wash.  Union,  May  30.  Map  in  Map  Div.,  Lib.  of  Cong.  Nat.  InieUi- 
amcer.  May  11,  18;  Sept.  3,  10.  N.  Y.  Joum.  of  Commerce,  Feb.  24,  1847. 
Diario,  May  29.  Tex.  Democrat,  June  24.  SpirU  oj  the  Timea,  May  30. 
Portrait  of  Arista,  city  hall,  Mex.  SBOWeber,  recoils.  llsHatch,  lettets. 
Pitayune,  Aug.  1,  1845;  Sept.  24,  1848.  Delta,  May  24.  llBBBrlandier, 
diaty  and  map.  ISBDuncan  to  adj.  gen.,  June  19.  ISBMarcy  to  Duncan, 
July  27.  Nebel  and  Kendall,  2-3.  Smith,  To  Mexico,  45,  47-9.  Fallo 
Definitivo  del  Supremo  Tribunal  {re  Arista's  conductl,  Sedgwick,  Corresp., 
i,  16.  NUee,  Juoe  6,  pp.  215-16;  Oct.  24,  p.  122.  Frost,  Taylor,  81. 
fftri.  MoQ.,  Feb.,  1870,  lOJ-2.  Haakin,  Virsk  Artill.,  80.  Joum.  Milit.  Sen. 
Jnstit,  xli,  96.  Ampudia  ante  ...  la  Opinion  PiibUca.  (Stepped  aside) 
Grant,  Mema.,  96.  Sen.  378;  29,  1,  p.  57.  Sierra,  Evolution,  i,  214. 
E&peramsa,  May  23.  Monitor  RepxJi.,  June  2.  AutograjA,  May-June, 
1912  (Taylor).  Ampudia  to  FcUow-cits.  SSBArista  to  Paredes,  May  14. 
IBSSegura  to  Eecudero,  June  4.  Ramsey,  Other  Side,  39,  note,  48. 
(Losses)  Ho.  24;  31,  1.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  295,  393  (Taylor);  392 
(Marcy);  1102  (Mcintosh);  403.  ISSDuncan  to  Belknap,  May  12. 
French,  Two  Wars,  49,  50.  SB4Worth  to  S.,  June  13.  Donnavan,  Ad- 
ventures, 102.  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  90-3,  95.  Roa  Bdrcena,  Re- 
cuerdos,  36,  39.  Sumaria  mandada  formar  .  .  .  J.  L.  Uraga.  Negrete, 
Invaaidn,  ii,  233.  Wilhehn,  Eighth  Inf.,  i,  414-9.  Apuntcs,  38-41. 
So.  Qlrly.  Ree.,  Nov.,  1850,  p.  446.  And  from  76  the  following.  Testi- 
mony at  the  court-martial  of  Arista.  To  Arista,  May  17.  Arista,  May  7, 
8,  13,  1846;  July  12,  1847.  Ampudia,  May  14.  Requena  to  Arista, 
May  8.  V^quez  to  sister,  May  25.  Arista  to  Ampudia,  May  5 ;  to 
Parrodi,  May  9.     Ampudia  to  Arista,  May  11.     Plana  mayor  diary. 

Remarks.  When  first  seen,  the  Mexicans  were  probably  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  Palo  Alto  pond,  but  they  advanced  until  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  that  point.  Both  lines  of  battle  were  too  loi^.  The  batteries 
on  both  sides  used  solid  shot  mostly.  On  the  placing  of  our  gunners  in 
advance  of  the  troops,  see  Napoleon,  Maxims,  45.  The  Mexican  gunners 
fired  mostly  at  the  American  artillery,  but  the  American  gunners  mostly 
at  the  Mexican  infantry.  It  was  said  that  not  more  than  a  dozen  Mexicans 
were  killed  with  bullets.  Many  of  the  Americans  were  ordered  to  sit 
down  or  lie  down  (particularly  the  Eighth  Infantry) ;  and  as  most  of  the 
Mexican  balls  approached  at  a  ricochet  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  dodge 
tbem.  Whatever  the  Americans  accomplished  was  almost  wholly  due 
to  their  cannon.  Not  only  the  excellence  of  the  ammunition  and  the 
accurate  fire,  but  the  boldness  and  rapidity  of  the  manoeuvres  astonished 
the  Mexicans.  It  is  not  known  why  Taylor  decided  to  rely  on  artillery, 
to  which  (it  was  stated)  he  had  referred  contemptuously  on  the  morning 
of  the  battle  as  mere  "gun  wagons"  ;  but  presumably,  as  the  field  was 
peculiarly  well  suited  for  that  arm,  Rin^;old  and  Duncan,  supported  by 
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Blisa,  urged  him  to  let  it  have  a  chance.  The  American  officere,  though 
they  had  not  over-much  confidence  in  Taylor,  feit  a  great  deal  in  one 
another,  and  bo  had  a  vast  advantage  over  the  Mexicana  (Mexico  i  travte, 
iv,  566).  Rin^pld  was  mortaUy  wounded,  but  would  not  let  his  men 
leave  their  work  to  care  for  him.  During  the  intermiseion  the  Americans 
removed  their  wounded,  replenished  caieBons,  and  made  repairs.  Commo- 
dore Conner,  hearing  Taylor  was  Ukely  to  be  attacked,  sailed  for  that 
quarter,  and  on  May  8  and  9  landed  500  seamen  and  marinea  at  Point 
Isabel  (IWConner  Letter-book.  See  also  SSTaylor,  gen.  orders  60.). 
The  chief  Mexican  surgeon  and  a  Dumber  of  assistants  made  an  eariy 
and  rapid  retreat.  The  Mexican  loss  was  estimated  by  Taylor  as  200 
killed  and  400  wounded ;  by  Arista  as  252  killed,  wounded,  and  misBing. 

15.  (May  $  indecisive)  ttlLamsrd  to  Hitchcock,  June  13;  Gifiard  to 
Pakenham,  May  28 ;  McCall,  Letters,  454 ;  Meade,  Letters,  i,  80 ;  WB- 
helm,  Eighth  Inf.,  i,  41&'7.  Sen.  388;  29,  I.  Taylor,  Letters  (Bizby), 
1.  (Consulted)  Wilhehn,  E^th  Inf.,  i,  418;  Stevens,  Campaigns,  20; 
Sedgwick,  Corresp.,  i,  16;  Jovm.  MilU.  Sen.  ItulU.,  xli,  08;  lUL.  C. 
to  Duncan,  Nov.  24;  Article  by  J.  Davis  on  Taylor  in  Appleton's  Biog. 
Diet.  Accounts  of  this  conference  diSer  so  much  that  little  can  be  said 
of  it.  Some  of  the  officers  were  for  entrenching  and  awaiting  reinforce- 
ments. It  was  known  that  Conner's  fleet  had  arrived  (note  14).  (De- 
fend) Taylor,  supra;  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  94;  map  of  P.  Alto  in 
Map  Div.,  Lib.  of  Cong.  Churchill's  IS-pounders  and  two  I2-pounden 
taken  from  the  baggage  were  left  here.  The  wounded  were  sent  to  Pt. 
Isabel.  Rives  (U.  8.  and  Mexico,  ii,  153)  states  that  Taylor  mu«hed 
early  May  9  to  Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  parked  the  train  there,  but  this 
is  incorrect  (Taylor  in  Sen.  388;  29,  1,  p.  6;  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  94; 
»9inap  of  Palo  Alto;  Ripley,  War  with  Mexico,  i,  124;  etc.).  The 
point  is  important  because  troops  were  left  with  the  train  to  protect  the 
wagons  —  not  as  a  rear  guard  (Rives).  Rives  (p.  154)  states  incOTrectly 
that  the  Eighth  Infantry  was  left  with  the  train. 

16.  The  balOe  of  May  1.  Sen.  388 ;  29,  1  (Taylor  and  officera).  Apun- 
tes,  42-7.  Suirei  y  Navarro,  Alegato.  CampaSa  contra.  Negrete, 
InvaBi6n,  ii,  230,  233.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  295,  393,  306,  403  (Taylor); 
302,  395  (Marcy);  1104  (Mcintosh).  MCanales  to  Arista,  May  0. 
ISGiffard  to  Bankhead,  May  13.  Henshaw  narrative.  llTCbamberlain, 
diary.  Taylor,  Letters  (Biiby),  1.  llOAIvord  to  Hammond,  May  22. 
aiOHammond  to  Simms,  Apr.  1,  1847.  SlSHatch,  letteis.  Wash.  Union, 
July  25,  1846.  tBSMap  of  P.  Alto.  Spirit  of  Uie  Times,  May  30 ;  June  20. 
Picayune,  May  10 ;  June  3.  Berlandier,  diary  and  map.  Nebel  and 
Kendal],  3-4.  Mexico  &  travte,  iv,  564,  566.  Fallo  Definitivo  del  Su- 
premo Tribunal,  19.  Sen.  4;  29,  3-  Ho.  1;  30,  2,  p.  U62.  Chubome, 
Quitman,  i,  253.    Jowm.  Mil.  Serv.  Inttii.,  xvii  (Van  Deusen) ;   xli,  98, 

•STOTaylor  to ,  June   18.     Taylor,   Letters  (Bixby),   175.     Ampudia 

ante  ...  la  Opin.  Pdb.  (Uraga).  McCall,  Letters,  456.  Sen.  378;  29, 
1,  p.  57  (Bliss).  Grant,  Mema-,  i,  93,  96-8.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  81-2,  149. 
TBReales  Ordencs,  Serie  de  Gobernacidn,  leg.  43.  Appleton's  Biog.  Diet. 
(art.  by  J.  Davis  on  Taylor).  (Losses)  Ho.  24;  31,  1.  BMArirta  to 
Paredes,  May  9,  14.  French,  Two  Warn,  51-4.  Autograph,  May-June, 
1912  (Taylor).  llOBragg  to  Hammond,  Dec.  20,  1847.  Ampudia  to 
Fellow-cita.  SSSSegura  to  Eacudero,  June  4.  Smith,  To  Mexico,  49-52. 
ISSDuncan  to  Belknap,  May  10.  Eyewitness,  Complete  Hist.,  25-6. 
Wilhehn,  Eighth  Inf.,  i,  422-3.    A'ii<«,  June  6,  pp.  211-7;  July4,p.277; 
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Sept.  26,  p.  57.  tULaraard  to  Hitchcock,  June  13.  Henry,  Camp. 
Sketches,  96-9.  SlArthur  to  brother.  PurUam  Mex.,  May  26.  UlBIisa 
to  Hitchcock,  June  7.  BlFatton  to  Folk,  July  IS,  and  eocloflure.  M&dco 
&  trav&,  iv,  564,  566.  Roa  Bircena,  Recuerdos,  48.  The  verse  ia  by 
Job6  de  Saltillo,  trans,  by  C.  F.  Hoffman.  And  from  T6  the  following. 
Arista,  May  9,  10,  13,  1846 ;  July  12,  1847.  Td.  to  Mateoe,  May  31 ; 
to  Parrodi,  May  13;  to  Taylor,  May  10.  Carrera,  May  25.  Requena 
to  Arista,  May  10.  Testimony  at  the  court-martial  of  Arista.  R.  V&c- 
quei  to  aieter.  May  25.  Plana  mayor  diary.  Ampudia  to  Arista,  May  II, 
14.     CanaJes  to  Toniel,  May  10. 

Rehabks.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  give  fuller  information  than  that  of 
the  test  with  reference  to  the  positions  of  the  Mexican  corps.  All  the 
accounts  are  unsatisfactory.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the 
irregular  shifting  of  the  troops,  this  was  natural.  The  Mexican  leaders 
thought  their  position  would  ensure  victory.  Horses  were  unsaddled 
and  mulee  relieved  of  their  packs.  The  chief  danger  to  Ridgely's  battery 
was  from  Mexicans  ambushed  —  as  Taylor  had  reason  to  suppose  they 
would  be  —  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  May,  very  tall  and  straight,  with 
long  black  hair  and  a  black  beard  that  reached  to  his  waist,  became  a 
newspaper  hero,  and  for  reasons  that  are  rather  hard  to  understand, 
was  promoted  several  times  during  the  war;  but  be  seems  clearly  to 
have  been  essentially  a  cowardly  sham.  In  this  fight  he  seixed  a  cannon, 
but  only  the  infantry  prevented  the  enemy  from  recapturing  it.  He 
claimed  the  credit  of  making  Gen.  Vega  his  prisoner,  but  the  real  captor 
was  a  bu^er.  By  his  own  account,  he  could  rally  only  six  of  his  men 
after  running  through  the  batteries.  The  horses  appear  to  have  "run 
away"  with  the  men.  Taylor's  report  laid  stress  upon  what  occurred 
at  the  road,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  known  —  at  that  time,  to  say 
the  least  —  what  mainly  caused  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  enemy ;  but 
an  abundance  of  Mexican  evidence,  pajtly  pven  under  oath,  makes  the 
matter  clear.  See  also  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  98.  Aft«r  Americans 
were  seen  at  the  pJoceCa  Arista's  secretary  went  to  whet«  the  road  crossed 
the  resaca,  and  found  May's  dragoons  there.  This  fixes  the  order  of 
events.  Duncan's  battery  did  nothing  during  the  battle,  for  Ridgely 
had  the  only  opportunity  to  use  artillery  without  injuring  Americans. 
Duncan  and  Kerr  followed  the  Mexicans  at  some  distance ;  the  Third 
Infantry  cooperated ;  and  so  did  the  Artillery  Battalion,  after  it  reached 
the  scene;  but  the  Mexicans  were  not  aware  of  any  real  pursuit.  Fort 
Brown  fired  on  the  throngs  of  fugitives,  but  no  sally  was  made.  One 
might  ima^e  the  garrison  feared  the  guns  of  Matamoros;  but  they 
watched  the  Mexican  fugitives  from  the  parapet.  Mejfa's  ammunition 
had  been  almcet  used  up.  Paredes  informed  Congress,  June  6,  that  after 
May  9  Arista  had  4000  regulars  (Memoria  de  .  .  .  Relaciones,  Dec., 
1846).  May  13  Arista  gave  the  number  as  3758  "men."  Arista's  chief 
of  staff  estimated  the  captured,  drowned,  and  dispersed  as  600.  Arista 
informed  Parrodi,  May  13,  that  the  total  number  of  men,  including  the 
wounded,  taken  by  Taylor  was  less  than  200,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
true.  May  11  prisoners  were  exchanged.  Arista  reported  the  number 
in  American  hands  as  144,  including  the  wounded. 

17.  When  Taylor  set  out  for  Point  Isabel,  though  he  described  the  fort 
as  "in  a  good  state  of  defense,"  one  side  was  still  open,  end  the  draw- 
bridge and  interior  defences  had  not  been  begun  (SSMansfield  to  Totten, 
June  23 ;  diary  in  Nat.  Intelligencer,  Sept.  3) ;  and  not  before  the  night 
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of  the  third  was  the  position  consideied  by  its  defenden  even  compBrativcly 
secure.  The  fort  had  six  bastion  fronts,  which  made  a  perimeter  of  80O 
yards,  a  strangly  designed  wall  of  earth  9^  feet  high  from  the  uatui&l 
ground,  a  parapet  15  feet  thick,  a  ditch  about  8  feet  deep  and  from  15  to 
22  feet  wide,  a  gate  and  a  drawbridge  (mostly  from  UMangfield  to  Tot- 
ten,  Apr.  23).  For  about  4  feet  from  the  base  the  inaide  of  the  wall  was 
fortified  with  a  sort  of  basket  work  of  willow  twigs.  The  magasiae  was 
made  of  pork  barrels  filled  with  sand,  seven  tiers  thick  and  four  tiera  high, 
with  a  timber  roof  covered  with  10  or  12  feet  of  sand.  The  tort  WM  a 
"child  of  circumstance,"  admitted  Engineer  Mansfield  {Mmj/ra),  and  in 
addition  to  the  faults  of  position  already  mentioned,  the  ground  W*b 
irregular  and  the  defence  was  made  difficult  by  the  extent  of  the  walls, 
for  aa  considerable  portions  were  allowed  tA  remain  covered  with  thick 
chaparral  (CSManafield,  aupra),  ita  area  was  evidently  too  large  for  the 
£00  men  which  it  bad  been  intended  to  cover ;  but  it  was  after  all  a  strong 
work,  and  in  comparison  with  it  Mansfield  regarded  the  Mexican  ttxiA 
as  "trifling"  («Bto  Totten,  May  4).  Near  the  end  of  April  the  four 
18-pounderB  were  removed  from  the  battery  to  a  bastion  of  the  fort  look- 
ing toward  Matamoras,  where  they  were  protected  viih  mertons  faced 
with  saud-baga,  and  so  attack  aa  well  as  defence  was  provided  for ;  but 
there  were  only  ISO  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  of  these  guns.  For 
this  note :  Henahaw  narrative  and  papers ;  SSMauafield  to  Totten,  Apr. 
23;  May  4;  June  23;  asTaylor,  gen.  orders  39,  45,  53;  Mobile  Hertild 
and  Tribune,  May  6;  JmtrmU  of  U.  S.  ArtH.,  July,  1892,  p.  293;  Taylor 
in  Auloffraph,  May-June,  1912;  Nat.  InUUigerKer,  Sept.  3;  Robinson, 
Organisation,  ii,  49;  tiilts,  June  13,  p.  230;  McCall,  Letten,  441,  443; 
(300  wagons)  Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  p.  651  (Cross). 

18.  Sen.  388 ;  29,  1,  pp.  31,  35  (Hawkins) ;  35  (Arista) ;  36  (Mans&eld). 
Fry  and  Conrad,  Taylor,  109.  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  175.  Apuntes, 
37-8.  Henshaw  narrative  and  papers.  Ho.  60;  30,  I,  pp.  288,  206 
(Taylor);  293  (Brown).  Campafia  contra.  Picayune,  May  19,  21; 
Kng.  28.  Uthary  captured  with  Arista's  papers.  MAmpudia  to  Arista, 
May  5-6.  asCanales  to  Arista,  May  5,  7.  Mexico  6,  travfe,  iv,  561. 
(Loases)  Ho.  24 ;  31,  1.  aaMansfield  to  Totten,  May  4 ;  June  23.  ISGif- 
fard  to  Pakenham,  May  28.  TSAmpudia  to  Arista,  May  11.  TaMejla, 
May  4, 14.  TSMier  y  Ter&n  to  Mejfa,  May  3,  4,  5,  7 ;  to  Requena,  May  4. 
76Teatimony  given  at  the  court-martial  of  Arista.  TSArista,  May  7. 
TS/d.  to  Ampudia,  May  5.  TSMejta  to  Arista,  May  3.  Nrd.  Inidligencer, 
Sept.  3.  TBRequena  to  Arista,  May  5.  N.  Ch-I.  Comma-c.  BviUHn, 
May  18.  SB4Worth  to  8.,  July  25.  Johnson,  Thomas,  23.  TBCanales, 
May  5.     TSDiary,  Apr.  30~May  6. 

Remarks.  May  S  the  fort  was  summoned,  with  an  intimation  that 
no  quarter  would  be  ^ven,  should  the  gamaon  hdd  out  longer  (Henahaw). 
Brown  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  bomb-shell.  He  wt>B  succeeded  by 
Captain  Hawkins.  In  all  one  man  was  killed;  nine  ofiicera  and  men 
wounded  (Ho.  24;  31,  1).  An  attempt  was  made  to  bum  Mstamoros, 
but  the  balls  could  not  be  heated  suiSiciently  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  293). 
Perhaps  a  generol  more  faneeinR  than  Taylor  would  have  provided  a 
furnace.  Ampudia  had  about  830  men  at  first  and  lat^r  dr^w  others 
from  the  city.  When  Arista  called  him  to  Palo  Alto  on  May  8,  a  small 
force  remained  behind  to  continue  the  siege.  Ripley  (War  with  Mexico, 
i,  140)  says  that  Arista  should  have  reduced  the  fort.  Put  Arista  judged 
rightly  that,  if  he  should  defeat  Taybr,  the  fort  would  have  to  fall,  and 
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tberefoie  it  would  be  unwise  to  risk  heavy  losses ;  and  probably  he  did 
not  wish  Ampudia  to  h&ve  the  glory  of  capturing  it. 

19.  ISGiffard  to  Bankhead,  May  13 ;  to  Pakeuham,  May  28.  llBBer- 
landier  to  Arista,  undated  draft.  Sen.  1 ;  29,  2,  p.  46  (Marcy,  report). 
Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  297  (Taylor).  Taylor,  Letters  (Biiby),  3.  (Bridge, 
plank,  etc.)  Meade,  Letters,  i,  101-2.  Apuntes,  46.  ••Sandere  to  Tay- 
lor, May  10  ("the  scows  and  flats  of^the  Quarter-Masters  Dept.  would 
^ve  ufl  the  means  of  croaaing  the  river  at  once").  NiUa,  May  30,  p.  202. 
N.  Orl.  Ctymmerc.  BuUetin,  May  18.  Nal.  Intell.,  May  18.  ISSConner 
to  Bancroft,  May  28;  to  Aulick,  May  18.  Henry,  Gamp.  Sketches,  132. 
l««Wileon  to  Conner,  May  15.  IMBIisa  to  Wilson,  May  14.  Ho.  1; 
30,  2,  pp.  1161-2  (Conner).  Parkere  Recoils..  S6.  (Steamere)  Ho.  60; 
30,  1,  p.  622;  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  US  (the  Neva  at  Matamoroa 
May  24);  NtlM,  May  30,  p.  203;  laeMunroe  to  Conner,  May  9;  N.  Y. 
Herald,  June  11.  SSTaylor,  gen.  orders  50.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  297,  300 
(Taylor).  Wash.  Union,  May  18,  30;  June  17.  N.  Y.  Herrdd,  June  10. 
SMWorth  to  S.,  June  1.  leCWilson  to  Conner,  May  15.  lUBIiss  to 
Munme,  May  9.  laeSanders  to  Bliaa,  May  16.  IttBliss  to  Wilaon, 
May  14.     Giddings,  Camp.,  36. 

There  waa  additional  help  at  hand.  MMay  10  Captain  Sanders,  the 
engineer  officer  at  Point  Isabel,  conferred  with  Conner  about  crossing 
the  river,  and  Conner  aaid  he  was  "perfectly  ready  and  willing  to  go  into 
the  river  and  proceed  up  as  tar  ob  Burita,"  where  he  would  place  all  his 
men  and  boats  at  Taykir's  disposal.  (In  fact  Conner  did  assist  in  the 
Burrita  expedition  actually  executed.)  This  was  reported  to  Taylor  at 
once.     Matamoros  had  no  defencea  except  toward  the  river. 

20.  Ho.  80 ;  30,  1,  pp.  297  (Taylor) ;  1206  (Arista).  Taylor,  Letters 
(Bixby),  3.  Compafla  contra.  BtArista  to  Taylor,  May  10.  TRParrodi, 
May  22.  TBPIana  mayor  diary.  ISGiffard  to  Pakenham,  May  28. 
•If^niah  letter  to  Taylor,  undated.  ISsAmpudia  to  Poredes,  May  14. 
7tArista,  May  13,  16.  (Duty)  Jomini,  Prteis,  i,  475;  Wagner,  Strategy, 
45;  Henderson,  Science  of  War,  42.  Apuntes,  47.  Henry,  Camp. 
Sketches,  107.  TSTeetimony  at  court>.martial  of  Arista.  Pallo  Defini- 
tivo  (Arista  was  entirely  exonerated,  and  at  a  later  day  he  became  Presi- 
dent). 

21.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  298  (Taylor).  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  3,  Apun- 
tes, 47-51.  Campafta  contra.  T^Arista,  May  16,  18,  29 ;  June  4.  7«Pre- 
fect  tA  No.  Tamaulipas  to  gov..  May  29.  TtPlana  mayor  diary.  l8STor- 
rejdn  to  Paredee,  June  3.  76To  Arista,  May  27;  June  9.  TlPairodi, 
May  22-3,  31.  Negrete,  Invasifln,  ii,  219.  TCTestimony  at  the  court- 
martial  of  Arista.  7<Ainpudia,  Sept.  9.  SUBlias  to  Hit«hcock,  June  7: 
Fallo  Definitivo.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  85,  95.  TlGen.  orders,  June  IS, 
1848.  Ariats  had  a  choice  between  two  rout«s  —  one  throu^  a  settled 
region,  the  other  through  a  desert  —  and  for  strate^c  reasons  chose  the 
latter. 

22.  6BTaylor,  gen.  ordera,  S9-61,  78-9,  83.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p,  297, 
300-1  (Taylor.).  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  3,  175.  Wilhelm,  Eighth 
Inf.,  i,  425-6.  Reid,  Scouting  Expeds.,  43.  MMansfield  to  Totten, 
June  23.  870Taylor  to  .  .  .  June  18.  Henshaw  papers.  Smith,  To 
Mexico,  52-4.  TtParrodi,  May  31.  Murray,  Reahty,  76.  StGarlond 
to  .  .  .  May  24.  Henry,  Camp  Sketches,  106-9,  113.  Meade,  Letters 
i,  88.  As  Roa  BArcena  says  (Hecuerdoe,  40),  the  Americans  were  physically 
stronger  than  the  Mexicans,  had  better  arms,  cannon,  artiUery  horses,  and 
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uDmunition,  plenty  of  food,  ample  and  well-flerved  ambul&ncea,  were 
quicker  and  more  forceful  in  their  movements,  and  were  more  obedient ; 
and  the  officers  had  more  confidence  in  one  another.  They  were  abo 
cooler  and  more  intelligent,  and  had  greater  reservea  of  will-power,  and 
the  men  felt  more  confidence  in  their  BUperiorH. 

23.  Meade,  Letten,  i,  OS,  101.  Afetrop.  Ma^,,  Dec.,  1907  (Hamilton, 
July  29,  1846).  IStCampbell  to  Martin,  July  29;  (nine  tenths)  to  D. 
Campbell,  Aug.  9.  Polk,  Diary,  Apr.  1,  1847.  SMLornard  to  Hitch- 
cock, June  13.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  2S3.  SMBlise  to  Hitchcock,  June  7. 
Schouler,  U.  S.,  v,  248.  Weed,  Autobiography,  671-2.  Albany  Evaiinf 
JoTtnuU,  June  18.    Scott,  Meme.,  ii,  389. 

lArnard,  an  excellent  officer,  wroto  to  Hitchcock  that  Tttylor  did  not 
give  an  order  to  the  artillery  on  May  8  nor  a  material  order  to  any  one, 
and  that 'he  was  no  more  responsible  for  winning  the  two  battles  Uian  a 
rock  rolling  down  a  bill  for  crushing  what  is  before  it.  This  was  intended, 
no  doubt,  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  The  editor  of  Niteg'  Siguier 
aaid :  Owing  to  an  error  in  Mtimating  the  capacities  of  the  enemy,  the 
army  under  Gen.  Taylor  made  a  narrow  escape  from  almost  utter  annihila- 
tion (July  18,  p.  309) ;  and,  considering  the  ardor  of  the  Mexicans  as 
well  aa  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  American  wagons,  one  must 
believe  that  had  the  General  carried  out  the  plan  which  he  seems  to  have 
formed,  the  results  would  have  been  unfortunate.  See  Semmes,  Service, 
70.  Meade  (Letters,  i,  99)  remarked  that  Taylor's  Defect  of  precautions 
probably  helped  induce  the  Mexicans  to  fight.  This  was  not  true,  for 
Arista's  orden  were  expreaH ;  but,  even  had  it  been  so,  one  could  not  excuse 
a  general  for  really  (not  seemin^y,  as  a  ruse)  neglecting  precautions  and 
preparations  demanded  by  the  circumstances.  "BoldneaB  is  the  acme  of 
wisdom"  in  war,  the  German  general  staff  has  said  (Donat,  Russo-Japa- 
nese War,  25S) ;  but  the  distinction  between  boldness  and  rashness  is 
real  and  vital.  No  doubt  graduates  of  West  Point  felt  a  prejudice  agajnst 
men  of  antecedents  like  Taylor's,  but  they  showed  in  the  courae  of  the 
war  a  willingneaa  to  recognise  merit.  The  popular  enthusiasm  over 
Taylor's  "victories"  was  the  greater  because  he  had  been  supposed  to 
be  in  e:(treme  peril. 

24.  BU.  Parrott,  June  4.  Bankhead,  nos.  71,  90,  184fi.  SUVega  to 
Paredes,  Apr.  3.  7»Tomel  to  Arista,  May  27.  The  London  Time*, 
Feb.  24,  1847,  quoted  the  Journal  dtt  Dtbais  as  saying  in  effect  that  the 
Mexican  War  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  in  Mexico. 
Paredes  had  no  doubt  been  encouraged  by  the  reports  ot  Mejfa  regarding 
the  state  of  things  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  very  likely  these  reports  helped 
decide  hiro  to  reject  Slide]]. 

IX.  THE  UNITED  STATES  MEETS  THE  CRISIS 

1,  Our  policy  did  not  permit  us  to  accept  a  European  arbitrator,  and 
an  arbitrator  from  Central  or  South  America  would  not  have  been  thought 
impartial. 

2.  Polk's  Message  was  based  upon  the  view  that  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande  belonged  to  the  United  States  (p.  139),  and  this  was  said  by 
some  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  idea  (involved  in  the  resoiutions  annexing 
Texas  and  in  Slidell's  miaaion)  that  the  boundary  was  an  open  question. 
But  Polk's  language  amounted  only  to  an  assertion  of  the  American  claim ; 
and  a  claim,  however  just,  may  be  a  subject  of  negotiation.    His  exprea- 
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sioD  (taken  from  the  Waflhington  Union  of  May  9),  "ahed  American  blood 
upon  the  American  soil,"  though  denounced  as  a  fahiehood,  was  merely 
another  assertJoD  of  the  aame  claim,  and  was  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
language  of  Madison,  Jefieraou,  Monroe,  Pinckuey,  and  J.  Q.  Adams. 
A  claimant,  convinced  that  his  cause  is  just,  declares  roundly,  "This  is 
mine,"  even  though  aware  that  his  contention  is  disputed.  A  more  con- 
servative statement  would  have  been :  Mexico  has  invaded  a  region  that 
I  hold  to  be  ours,  and  shed  American  blood  on  what  1  regard  as  Amer- 
ican soil ;  but  Polk  seems  to  have  felt  no  doubts,  and  in  a  trumpet-call 
to  arms  qualifications  would  have  appeared  out  of  place. 

3.  Benton,  hoirever,  reported  the  House  bill,  which  did  not  divide  the 
subject. 

4.  IneiderUa  ■preceding  and  aUtnding  the  pasBoge  of  the  laar  bUl  (May  13). 
Richardson,  MessaBBs,  iv,  3SS--92,  437-43.  Benton,  View,  ii,  679.  Polk, 
Diary,  Apr.  18,  21,  2G,  28;  May  3,  5,  8,  9-13,  1846.  tiOExtracts  from 
National  InUUigencer.  SlBWinthrop  to  Schouler,  Mar.  20,  1848.  Web- 
ster, Wntings,  iv,  138.  MOWinthrop,  The  Mex.  War  Bill.  tlOHolmes 
to  Hammond,  May  10,  1846.  IHWelleB  papers.  Proceedinga  of  Senate 
and  House  in  Cong.  Globe,  29,  1,  p.  257,  and  May  11-13;  app.,  912; 
Feb.  24,  1847  (Calhoun).  Boston  CourUr,  May  14.  Boston  Atlas,  May 
15.  N.  Y.  Trifrune,  Dec.  9,  1847.  Calhoun  to  A.  P.  C,  May  14;  to 
J.  E.  C,  May  29,  1846 :  Jameson,  O.  Corresp.,  690,  692.  Benton,  Abr. 
Debates,  Ttvi,  99.  S4BDix  to  Van  Buren,  May  IB,  1846.  Wash.  Union, 
May  IS,  1846;  Jan.  2,  1848.  Greeley,  Am.  Conflict,  i,  187.  Foster, 
Am.  Diplom.,  316.  Johnston  and  Browne,  Stephens,  203.  Nat.  JnteUt- 
geneer,  Dec.  27,  1847.  Winthrop,  Speeches,  i,  573.  Pub.  Ledger,  Dec.  4, 
1846.  ISSBuchanan,  memo.  Certain  incidents  (Cong.  Globe,  30,  1, 
app.,  231)  emphasise  the  fact  that  a  regular  war  was  contemplated  by 
Congress.  E.g.  Holmes  moved  that  the  war  bill  should  apply  southwest 
of  the  Nueces  only  foe  the  withdrawal  or  rescue  of  our  army ;  voted  down 
I^  8  ^  122.    See  also  notes  9  and  10. 

5.  Benton  states  that  Polk  relied  for  peace  upon  the  project  of  replac- 
ing Paredes  with  Santa  Anna,  which  will  be  mentioned  later  in  this  chapter 
(View,  ij,  680).  He  also  charges  (tiruf.)  that  the  administration  —  par- 
ticularly Walker  —  was  infiuenccd  by  a  wish  to  bring  about  the  payment 
of  American  claims  and  make  good  certain  speculations  in  Texas  lands; 
but  it  was  proper  that  the  claims  should  be  paid,  and  there  is  no  proof  of 
the  second  point. 

fl.  Benton  hesitated,  and  May  11  Polk  counted  on  his  opposition  (Diary). 
In  the  debates  on  the  annexation  of  Texas  the  Senator  had  denied  that 
her  territory  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande  (Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  264, 
note),  and  he  did  not  approve  of  Taylor's  going  there.  Besides,  he  de- 
nred  to  see  the  Oregon  issue  settled  before  coming  to  an  issue  with  Mexico. 
Possibly  Calhoun's  anxiety  to  prevent  or  defer  war  helped  to  drive  Bentoa 
to  the  opposite  side  (SHWellee  papers  ;  Polk,  Diary,  May  3,  11,  1846). 

7.  One  may  also  view  the  matter  at  a  slightly  different  angle.  It  was 
possible  for  Mexico,  on  learning  that  General  Taylor  had  advanced  peace- 
ably to  the  Rio  Grande,  to  say,  Very  well,  he  may  occupy  the  disputed 
district  jointly  with  us  for  the  present.  England  and  the  United  States 
maintained  a  peaceable  joint  occupation  of  Oregon  for  year«.  Taylor's 
advancing,  therefore,  did  not  per  a«  and  necessarily  create  a  etate  of  war. 
Now  the  United  States  did  nothing  else  that  could  fairly  be  termed 
;  but  Mexico,  by  attacking  American  troops  engaged  in  peace- 
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fill  teconnoitriug,  deBtroyed  the  state  of  potential  hannony,  and  conse- 
quently the  state  of  war  that  ensued  existed  by  her  act.  C.  J.  Icgersoll 
stated  later  (Cotifi.  Qlabe,  29,  2,  app.,  125)  that  the  language  of  the  preambk 
was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating,  not  offending,  the  Wbi{p ;  and 
one  can  see  that  it  might  seem  likely  to  be  easier  for  them  to  accept  the 
war  as  an  accomi^hed  fact  than  to  vote  for  a  declaration. 

8.  From  what  is  known  of  Calhoun's  designs  (Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas, 
209-216)  this  etatement  seems  reasonable,  and  it  is  supported  by  positive 

evidence  {chap,  vi,  note  10),    ISlCalhoun  to  ,  Nov.  7,  1846:  The 

triumph  of  abolitiomam  at  the  north  would  cause  disunion,  for  the  southern 
people  are  determined  to  defend  their  rights. 

9.  To  justify  Calhoun's  theory  the  Constitution  should  have  been  made 
to  read :  "Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war,  and  without  such  a 
declaration  the  United  States  shall  never  be  at  war,"  which  would  have 
been  manifestly  ridiculous ;  and  the  provision  in  article  i,  sect.  10,  that  « 
state,  when  in  imminent  danger,  might  begin  war,  should  have  been  can- 
celled. Doubtless  for  partisan  reasons,  Webster  (Curtis,  Webster,  ii, 
301)  took  the  same  position  as  Calhoun,  saying  that  Congress  could  not 
"create  a  fact"  —  i.e.  could  not  state  that  war  existed  before  it  had  de- 
clared war.  Von  Hoist  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  face  the  tolerably 
evident  certainty  that  we  had  a  legal  war  with  Mexico,  says  (United 
States,  iii,  253)  that  Congress  made  Polk's  lie  [that  war  existed]  into  a 
fact  1  Many  members  of.  Congress  had  too  httle  confidence  (Calhoun  to 
Thompson:  Am.  Hief.  Rfi:,  i,  314)  in  their  knowledge  of  the  situation 
to  feel  positive  as  to  the  full  justice  9f  the  American  cause,  but  this  did 
not  affect  the  validity  of  their  action.  Particularly  noticeable  was  the 
rejection  (27  to  97)  of  Delano's  proposition  that  nothing  in  the  war  bill 
should  be  construed  as  approving  of  the  President's  conduct  in  taking 
armed  possession  of  the  intermediate  region.  Thus  a  much  discussed 
question  was  formally  raised  and  formally  decided.  ISlKing  to  Buchanan, 
June  1. 

10.  lyitcuKKion  of  tlu  proeeedingt.  (Peeling)  S64Welle8  papers.  (As- 
sured) Polk,  Diary,  May  11,  1846.  (Congressmen]  Mei^,  Benton,  360; 
Benton,  View,  ii,  680.  Trilnme,  May  15.  Jovmal  of  Commerce,  July  1, 
1847.  Weekly  Heraid,  May  16,  1846.  (Dissensions)  Boston  Atitu, 
May  18,  1846;  Jameson,  Calh.  Corresp.,  1038  (Harris);  Polk,  Diary, 
Apr.  30;  MBPolk  to  Van  Buren,  Jan.  4;  Feb,  22,  25,  1845;  »4BWright 
to  V.  B.,  Jan.  17,  1845;  84iButler  to  Polk,  Feb.  27,  1845;  8*»V.  B.  to 
Polk,  Feb.  27,  1845;  8*88.  T.  Van  Buren  to  M.  V.  B.,  Mar.  2,  3,  4,  1845; 
StTCave  Johnson  to  Polk,  June  13,  1844;  and  see  chap,  xxxiv.  (Offices) 
Polk,  Diary,  May  10 ;  June  22,  1846,  and  jmssim.  lloHolmes  to  Ham- 
mond, May  10,  1846.  I/^lor,  Cyclop.,  iii,  1105.  (Whig  vote)  seoWin- 
throp,  Mex.  War  Bill,  108;  Nat  InUUitencer,  May  16,  1846;  N.  Y. 
Journal  of  Comm.,  Dec.  II,  1847 ;  Wheeler,  Hist,  of  Cong.,  i,  411 ;  Von 
Hoist,  U.  8.,  iii,  251.  Calhoun  to  Clemson,  Jan.  29,  1846;  to  A.  P.  C, 
May  14;  to  J.  E.  C,  May  29;  to  Clemson,  July  11 ;  to  J.  E.  C,  Julv  29, 
in  Calhoun  Corres,,  679,  691,  693-4,  700-1 ;  also  707.  MBWellea  to  Van 
Buren,  July  28,  1846.  Polk,  Diary,  Apr.  18,  21,  1846.  CaUioun  in  Sen., 
Feb.  24,  1847:  Cong.  Qlobe,  29,  2,  p.  501.  Hunt,  Calhoun,  279.  NiUt, 
May  16,  1846,  p.  162.  (Endorsed,  etc.)  Cong.  Globe,  29,  1,  p.  802  (Crit- 
tenden). Cong.  Globe,  30,  I,  arp.,  367  (Stanton).  Johnston  and  Browne, 
Stephens,  210.  133King  to  Buchanan,  June  1,  1846.  Pierce,  Sumner, 
iii.  108,  139.    ISlBuchanan,  memo.     Holmes  of  New  York  proposed  in 
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the  House,  May  11,  that  sect,  one  of  the  war  bill  should  not  apply  south- 
west of  the  Nueces  except  for  the  reecue  of  our  army.  This  wag  rejected 
by  8  —  122.  May  12  Senator  Crittenden,  one  of  the  foremost  Wbigi, 
prapc«ed  to  substitute  in  the  war  bill  the  words  "for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pelling the  invasion"  in  place  of  the  words  "prosecute  said  war,  etc." 
This  recognised  the  territory  as  American.  His  proposal  was  supported 
by  twenty  aeuators  {Cong.  Olobe,  29,  1,  p.  803). 

tl.  Livermore,  for  example,  argued  in  this  way  (War,  15) :  Texas  was 
annexed  for  the  protection  of  Southern  institutions ;  the  war  with  Mexico 
resulted  from  the  annexation  of  Texas;  therefore  the  war  with  Mexico 
was  due  to  the  slaveholders'  interest  in  slavery.  But  both  of  his  premises 
need  qualification ;  and  the  conclusion,  so  far  as  it  suggests  that  the  war 
was  the  uecessary  and  designed  consequence  of  the  slaveholders'  action 
in  the  Texas  matter,  does  not  follow.  -  The  aboUtioniata  were  euthusiastic, 
earnest,  and  on  the  outside  of  things.  Hence  they  were  naturally  and 
almost  unavoidably  over-suspicious.  Von  Hoist  (U.  S.,  iii,  302)  says 
that  the  radical  wing  of  the  southern  Democratic  party  openly  avowed 
that  the  war  with  Mexico  was  a  southern  war ;  but  was  not  Calhoun  the 
leader  and  prophet  of  that  wing?  A  few  public  men,  the  CharleetoD 
Patriot  and  Courier,  and  the  Federal  Union  of  Alabama  looked  upon  the 
war  ae  for  the  interest  of  the  South ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
had  any  appreciable  influence  in  bringing  it  about. 

12.  The  occasion  of  the  war  was  Taylor's  going  to  the  -Rio  Grande; 
bpt  see  chap,  vii,  p.  15). 

13.  Apparently  one  might  say  that  —  since  Polk  intended  to  recom- 
mend redress  of  our  grievances  — war  was  sure,  without  reference  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  to  come.  But  we  are  tracing  the  cause  of  an  actual, 
not  of  a  possible,  war ;  and  the  President's  recommendation  might  not 
have  proved  effectual,  Benton  (View,  ii,  679)  said  that  without  the 
clash  of  arms  it  would  have  been  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  bring 
about  war,  ,  Calhoun  (Sen.,  Feb.  24,  1847:  rote  10)  said  it  could  not 
have  been  done.     This  opinion,  however,  was  biased. 

14.  The  cause  of  the  «ar.     Polk,   Diary,   Dec.   19,23,1846;   Jan.  5,  23, 

1847.  Webster,  Private  Corresp.,  ii,  283.     STOTaylor  to  Davis,  Apr.  IS, 

1848.  SSBuchanan  to  Shields,  April  23,  1847.  (Bulwark)  Smith,  Annex, 
of  Texas,  132,  134-5,  204-8.  (Unsuitable)  inDonelson  to  Buchanan, 
May  15,  1847.  No.  Amer,,  Feb.  10,  1847;  Thompson  in  Wash.  Union, 
Oct.  25,  1847,  and  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Mountaineef,  Oct.  21.  Bourne, 
Essays,  227,  235.  Charleston  Mercury,  Dec.  30,  1847  (long  argument 
t^inst  annexing  Mexican  territory).  W.  Thompson  to  Calhoun,  Dec.  18, 
1847  in  Jameson,  Calhoun  Correspondence,  1149  (slavery  will  not  exift 
in  Mexico).  ISTFisher  to  Calhoun,  Aug.  22,  1847.  ISTJ.  A,  Campbell 
to  Calhoun,  Mar.  ),  1848.  (Aiken)  Boston  Courier,  Dec.  2,  1847;  Mar.  9, 
1848.  ISJKing  to  Buchanan,  June  11,  1847.  N.  Y.  TrUmnx,  Nov.  26, 
1847.  IBTlamar  to  Cobb,  June  24,  1846.  (Toombs)  Cong.  Globe,  29,  1, 
app.,  133.  So.  Qtrly.  Rev.,  Nov.,  1850,  427-34,  (Benton)  Abr,  Deb., 
xvi,  87;  Benton,  View,  ii,  678.  (Clay)  Schuri,  Clay,  ii,  290.  (Win- 
throp)  Wash.  Union,  Sept,  30,  1846;  Oct.  26,  1847;  Winthrop,  Win- 
tbrop,  59.  (Doughs)  Cu^ts,  Questions,  154.  (Johnson)  Brown;  Covg. 
Globe.  29,  2,  app.,  354.  (Van  B.)  Wilson,  Pise  and  Fall,  ii,  9;  Smith, 
Annex,  of  Texas,  243.  Amer.  Hiatorici'l  Association  Pep.,  1911,  ii, 
96  (Glenn).  (Organs)  Mr.  Winthrop's  Vote.  (Sumner)  Sumner, 
report,  30.     (Report)  Wash.  Union,  Feb.  26,  1847.     (Agree)  Winthrop 
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in  Wash.  Union,  Sept.  30,  1846.  (Paredes)  ZKoHo,  July  30,  1846.  (Al- 
monte) N.  Y.  .Sun,  Nov.  26,  1846  (Caractaoua) ;  Monitor  Repub.,  May  9, 
1847.  GordoD.  Aberdeen,  183.  Mofras,  Expedition,  8.  Polk,  Meesage, 
May  11,  1846  (Richardsoa).  Cole,  Whig  Party,  121.  See  also  the  oon- 
chiaion  of  chap.  v. 

At  the  end  of  March  Paredefl  said:  "Peace  is  not  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  independence  of  the  nation  "  (Roa  Biir- 
eena,  Recuerdoe,  22). 

15.  The  dates  are  those  of  approval. 

16.  The  action  of  Congreaa  was  promulgated  by  the  adj.  gen.  in  Cigen. 
ordera  14,  18,  21,  34.  See  an  article  on  the  engineer  company  by  Captain 
Willing,  published  by  the  U.  8.  engineer  school,  Washington  Barracks. 
See  alao  U.  S.  Statutea  at  I^rge,  ix,  9-13,  17,  20 ;  Upton,  Milit,  Pol.,  204 ; 
Richardson,  Meflsagea,  iv,  603-4. 

17.  Polk,  Diary,  May  13,  1846.  Wash.  Union,  May  21.  BSGen. 
orders  12.  BfCircular.  With  the  freedom  that  has  commonly  marked 
authoTB  deling  with  the  unpopular  Polk  Von  Hoist  says  (U.  8.,  iii,  339) 
that  bis  profession  of  seeking  only  a  peace  waa  a  "falsehood."  But  Polk 
meant  of  course  a  peace  fiatisfactory  to  the  American  government,  for 
a  peace  satisfactory  to  Mexico  vould  not  have  hod  to  be  "conquered," 
and  this  implied  in  general  about  the  terms  that  we  actually  imposed. 

18.  "Germanicus"  stated  in  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Adsertiter  that  in 
the  Florida  war  the  ratio  of  expense  between  regulars  and  militia  was  1 
to  6;  of  efficiency,  1  to  0  (Nal.  InteU.,  Nov.  7,  1846).  Of  course  the 
volunteers,  who  wished  and  expected  to  fight,  were  in  general  better  than 
the  militia,  who  wished  and  expected  to  remain  at  home.  Had  the  r^ilar 
army  been  increased  to  60,000  privates  (giving,  say,  30,000  in  the  field), 
there  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  great  saving  of  time,  blood  and  treasure 
(Stevens,  Campaigns,  14).  Taylor's  position  gave  him  a  special  responsi- 
bility. He  should  have  pobt«d  out  the  disadvantages  of  the  volunteer 
system,  recommended  enlisting  such  troops  -(if  at  all)  for  the  duration 
(j  the  war,  and  continued  to  demand  regulars. 

19.  The  mUilary  meaaweg.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  141.  6»Gen.  orders  57, 
Dec.  22,  1846.  Upton,  Mil.  Pol.,  195,  202,  204  (sequel  showed).  (1838) 
R.  Johnson  in  Sen.,  Jan.  11,  1848  (Wash.  Union,  Jan.  12).  Nat.  In- 
tdUgencer,  Nov.  7,  1846.  (Cowardly,  etc.)  SHWellea  papers.  SSMorey 
to  Wright,  June  3, 1846.  esCirc.  letter.  May  19, 1846.  Webster,  Letters, 
346.  Sen.  1 ;  29,  2,  pp.  46-7.  Wash.  Union,  June  25,  1846.  (Stimu- 
lated) Sen.  4;  29,  2,  p.  53.  Johnson,  Douglas,  114.  Polk,  Diary,  June 20, 
22,  1846.  (Vacancies)  Richardson,  Messages,  iv,  513-7.  Ho.  60;  30,  1, 
p.  554  (Jesup).     (Mi^t  have  been)  Taylor,  Letters  (Bbtfay),  76. 

The  authorised  maximum  of  the  army  was  16,998  officers  and  men 
(Sen.  1 ;  29,  2,  p.  53).  The  volunteer  service  was  more  attractive  than 
the  regular  because  it  was  easier  to  get  rank  there  and  the  discipline  was 
less  severe ;  and  something  to  offset  this  difference  was  needed. 

20.  Many  of  the  volunteer  regiments  were  in  fact,  owing  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  a  West  Point  education  shown  by  some  of  the  states,  commanded 
by  trained  men  (Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  127). 

21.  For  numerous  details  on  the  subject  of  this  paragraph  see  an  article 
by  the  author  in  The  Military  UiMorian  and  Economist,  Jan.,  1917,  p.  30, 
note  12. 

22.  The  executive  staff  of  the  war  dept.  consisted  of  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen. 
R.  Jones,  adj.  gen. ;    lieut.  Col.  George  Talcott,  head  of  the  ordnance 
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bureau;  Mkj.  Gen.  T,  S.  Jesup,  quartennaater  gen.;  Brig.  Gen.  N.  Tow- 
aon,  paymaster  gen. ;  Dr.  T.  LawBOD,  surgeon  gen. ;  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  G. 
Gibson,  commiBsary  gen.  of  aubsiatence ;  Col.  J.  G.  Totten,  chief  engineer ; 
Col.  J.  J.  Abert,  chief  topog.  engineer  (Ho.  143;  29,  1.  Ho.  60;  30,  ], 
p.  647). 

23.  The  following  remark  from  J.  D.  McPberson  (in  "General  Grant's 
Political  Myth"),  who  wan  close  Ui  Maroy  in  the  war  dept.,  eeema  worth 
quoting:  "His  maaaive  inteUect,  his  calm  wisdom,  faia  uncalculating  in- 
tegrity, the  justneBB  of  all  hia  purposes,  the  purity  of  hia  private  life,  and 
the  goodness  of  his  heart  inspired  me  with  admiration  and  reverence." 
Marcy  loved  books,  too.  Still  he  was,  as  Welles  said,  a  keen,  wary  and 
adroit  politician,  well  taught  by  a  wide  experience  and  fully  acquainted 
with  human  nature  of  the  sort  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  He  had  faltered 
mt  one  juncture  in  his  devotion  to  orthodox  Democratic  principles,  and 
probably  felt  that  he  could  never  regain  the  position  thus  lost. 

24.  Raiaing  and  forwarding  VoluTiieerg.  GOMarcy  to  Giles,  May  19, 
1S46.  For  the  corresp.  with  govs..  May  15-19,  see  SO,  61,  (8.  BSMarcy 
to  govs,  of  Ala.,  etc.,  June  S.  GS/tJ,  to  Wright,  June  3.  6BGen,  orders 
15,  Wash.,  May  29.  Marcy,  report,  Dec.  5,  in  Sen.  I ;  29,  2.  6lMemo., 
May  18.  Folk  (insists  upon  energy).  Diary,  May  19 ;  June  23-4 ;  Sept.  22, 
24.  (Marcy)  Poors,  Perley'a  Renins.,  i,  333 ;  Wise,  Seven  Decades,  235. 
(Multitudes)  SSMarcy  to  govs.,  May  19.  3a4WeUes  papers.  (Motives) 
Trans.  Ilia.  Sute  Hiat.  Soc,  1904,  p.  283;  1905,  pp.  194-6;  1906,  174-S; 
Robertaon,  Remina.,  59,  62-7;  14*Caawell,  diary,  Jan.  26,  1847;  LytU, 
Second  Visit,  ii,  257;  ISlCampbell  to  D.  C,  Nov.  9.  1846;  Carleton  at 
mtg.  of  Mex.  veterans ;  Prickett  in  Madison  Record,  1850 ;  Jamieson, 
Campaign,  73,  78.  (High)  Publit  Ledger,  May  18,  1846-  Quitman  in 
Cong.  Globe,  35,  1,  p.  970.  Lyell.  Second  Visit,  ii,  343-6.  N.  Y.  Herald, 
June  20,  1846.  (Song)  N.  Y.  Globe,  June  1,  1846.  Cameron  in  Cong. 
Globe,  29,  I,  p.  826.  149L'Hommedieu  to  Chaae,  May  20,  1646.  Wash. 
UnioTi,  May  27 ;  June  12,  1846.  Ohio  Arch,  and  Hist.  Qtrly,,  1912,  p. 
280.  Ills.  State  Hist.  Lib.  Puha.,  ix,  38.  Ark.  Hist.  Commission,  Bulletin 
no.  6,  p.  181.  Perry,  Indiana,  4-13,  17.  I.  Smith,  Remina.,  5.  IssKem- 
per  to  daughter,  May  30.  St.  Louis  weekly  ReveiUe,  May  10.  Everett, 
Recoils.,  194^9.  McCormack,  Koerner,  i,  495-7.  Wallace,  Autob.,  114. 
Davis,  Autob.,  94-5.  Iowa  adj.  gen,,  RoBter,  vi,  788-9.  Quiaenberry, 
Taylor,  22.  SlSHeiman,  Services.  Ex-gov.  Porter  of  Tenn.  to  the 
author.  Memphis  Eagle,  May  15.  Niles,  June  13,  p.  227 ;  July  4,  p.  288 ; 
July  18,  p.  313.  Scharf,  St.  Louia,  i,  362-8.  SOlGraham,  Message, 
Nov.  17.  14Fair  to  Martin,  June  4.  14Martin  to  Marcy,  May  31. 
llBullock  to  war  dept..  May  8.  KPlacard,  May  7.  laBrown  to  Duf- 
field.  May  11;  to  Marcy,  June  3.  Claiborne,  Quitman,  i,  223-4,  228. 
MMarcy  to  Brown,  June  16.  SSSCooke  to  Holt,  May  17.  (The  drums) 
Poem  by  W.  R.  Benjamin,  by  permission.  Polk,  Diary,  May  26. 
ISSKvans,  letter.  llOBarbour,  diary.  Bishop,  Journal,  ptustm.  For 
additional  details  see  The  MUHary  Hisforian  and  Economist,  Jan.,  1917, 
p.  32,  note  14. 

As  was  natural,  many  complications  arose  in  preparing  the  regiments 
for  the  field.  The  volunteers  themaelvES,  as  a  rule,  did  not  know  what 
they  needed  nor  even  what  they  wanted.  They  were  ignorant  and  help- 
less regarding  all  military  matters.  Such  officers  aa  understood  the  busi- 
nesa  were  compelled  to  work  almost  night  and  day.  Everything  had  to 
be  provided,  and  many  of  the  things  had  to  be  made ;  and  the  men  were 
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usually  ahead  of  the  supplies.  Two  Tenneaaee  regiments  were  able  to 
move  south  about  June  1,  but  it  was  not  until  about  July  23  that  the  last 
Illinois  regiments  advanced  in  that  direction. 

25.  To  Btoxoi  Island.  SOOPrickett,  letter,  July  30.  Robertson, 
Kemins.,  June  11,  17,  23.  SSSTenneiy,  diary,  Aug.  13.  Boustoun, 
Teuia  (1845),  68,  91-2,  147,  265-4.  Oswandel,  Notes,  31,  38,  44-8. 
IMEwing,  diary,  July  12,  19,  21.  Perry,  Indiana,  83.  Everett,  Recoils., 
197-8.  l74Neeld,  letter.  Flench,  Two  Wars,  33.  STSMemoir  of  Gen. 
Morgan.  llOBarbour,  diary,  July  23.  fiiahop,  Journal.  IMFoater.to 
mother,  June  16. 

"Braios  leland"  is  the  name  on  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  map.  Gens. 
Butler,  Marshall,  Quitman,  Pillow  and  Shields  left  New  Orleans  on  the 
Bteamer  New  York,  and  arrived  at  the  island  Aug.  4  (Claiborne,  Quitmsji, 
j,  239).  The  strait  between  Braios  Id.  and  Padre  Id.  ou  the  north  was 
called  the  Braios  de  Santiago  (Giddings,  Sketches,  27).  Gaines's  pro- 
ceedings led  to  great  expense,  and  embarniBsed  the  government  very  much. 
He  kept  on  even  after  he  knew  of  Taylor's  victories,  and  the  total  number 
called  out  by  him  perhaps  exceeded  12,000.  For  most  of  these  forces 
there  was  no  place  under  the  law  of  May  13,  and  the  government  did  not 
regard  them  as  necessary.  A  few  who  had  actually  left  their  states  were 
accepted  for  three  months  under  a  law  of  1705 ;  but  the  tequisitions  were 
countermanded,  Gaines  was  peremptorily  ordered  (May  28)  to  suspend 
his  operations  in  this  regard,  was  relieved  of  his  oommand,  and  was  placed 
before  a  court  of  inquiry.  His  intentions  were  unquestionably  good,  and 
hence  the  court  recommended  that  no  further  action  should  be  taken. 
The  best  inTormation  on  this  subject  is  given  in  the  record  of  the  court 
(SSjudge  advocate  general's  office]  and  in  SSgen.  orders  no.  39,  Waahing- 
ton,  Aug.  20,  1846,  which  presents  the  facta,  the  conclusions  of  the  court, 
and  the  remarks  of  the  President  thereon.  See  also  Polk,  Discy,  June  5, 
20;  Aug.  15.  SSMarcy  to  govs.,  June  S,  1846.  StJd.  to  Gaines,  May  28. 
Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  308.  Docs,  in  Sen.  378;  29,  1,  pp.  50-81.  Gaines  to 
Marcy,  June7:  Sen.  402;  29,1.  Sen.  416;  29,  ).  WGen.  orders  (Wash.) 
16,  23,  «sMarcy  to  Taylor,  May  23.  Wash,  Union,  June  9.  Sen. 
proceeds,,  June  24.  Gaines  was  succeeded  by  General  Brooke.  The 
beadquartera  of  this  miUtary  dept.  were  at  New  Orleans. 

26.  Scott,  a  Whig,  testified  that  Polk  was  "in  great  alarm"  (Coleman, 
Crittenden,  t,  244),  SMMarcy  privately  called  the  state  of  thin^  "ad- 
verse" (to  Wetm-re),  Holmes  of  South  Carolina  said  the  administration 
was  prostrated  (iioto  Eammond,  May  10).  Charleston  Mercury,  May  1ft ; 
At  the  first  symptom  of  actual  fighting  our  government  is  taken  all  aback. 
Had  Polk  sent  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande  t«  bring  on  a  war,  he  would  have 
been  rejoicing. 

27.  Polk,  whose  principal  interview  with  Scott  occurred  on  May  14, 
did  not  at  that  time  believe  that  20,000  volunteers  would  be  needed 
(Diary). 

28.  Scott's  hiformation  about  the  region  was  derived  from  Anthony 
Butler,  formerly  our  minister  to  Mexico,  and  Gen.  J,  T.  Mason  (Scott 
in  Sen.  378 ;  29,  1,  p.  11),  both  of  whom  had  been  on  the  ground,  and  it 
led  him  to  think  the  inactive  season  somewhat  longer  than  it  really  was. 
Although  Taylor  with  competent  en^neera  had  bern  for  about  seven 
months,  while  at  Corpus  Christi,  in  touch  with  a  stream  of  traders  and 
other  persons  from  Matamorrs,  and  might  have  sent  out  spies  and  recon- 
noitring parties,  and  had  been  on  the  river  nearly  two  months,  be  does 
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not  seem  to  have  supplied,  despite  ui^nt  requests  from  the  war  dept. 
(e.g.  Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  pp.  87,  S8,  00,  91,  92),  aoy  adequate  ideas  about  con- 
ducting a  campaign  in  that  quarter  or  even  to  have  formed  any  for  himself. 
Many,  May  28,  1846  (.ibid.,  282),  said,  "1  wish  to  be  favored  with  youi 
views  as  to  what  should  be  the  future  operations  of  the  army  on  the  Bio 
Grande."  In  submitting  such  viewa  the  General  would  have  had  to  pre- 
sent information  regarding  topographical  and  other  conditions,  about 
which  he  eeems  to  have  left  the  government  in  the  darlc. 

29.  One  should  not  be  in  baste  to  condemn  the  administration  and  the 
X>emocr>tic  politicians,  for  ours  is  a  party  system  and  Scott  was  in  politics. 
He  should  have  realized  that,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  was 
bound  to  serve  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  should  have  refrained  from 
seeking  party  honors  that  evidently  might  (as  they  now  did)  interfere 
with  the  fulfilment  of  that  prime  duty. 

30.  TAs  g-uegtion  of  generai~in-chiff.  (It  is  believed  that  later  event! 
render  a  somewhat  full  treatment  of  this  topic  desirable.)  ItlFairfield  to 
wife,  Apr.  14.  Stan  wood.  Presidency,  195.  (Politics)  ISPakenbsm, 
no.  74,  June  13.  SUPeters  to  McLean,  Jnne  26.  Gaines,  Sept.  10,  1845 
in  Sen.  378;  29,  1,  p.  38.  So.  Advocate,  Apr.  3  (Sanderson).  Gaines, 
June  7  in  Sen.  402;  29,  1.  (Scott's  personahty)  Scott,  Mems.,  pOMim; 
F.  Lee,  Lee,  49;  3B4Welle8  papers;  IBSMackall,  Dec.  29,  1847;  Mag. 
o/  Am^.  Hut.,  xiv,  562  (Scammon,  one  of  Scott's  aides,  here  says  that 
he  never  knew  a  man  of  the  world  leas  given  to  vanity  than  Scott) ;  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Proceeds.,  1st  ser,  ix,  234-9;  Sedgwick,  Corresp.,  i,  182; 
Cirwin  to  FUett,  Mar.  13,  1845,  in  Ohio  Hist,  and  Phil.  Soc.  Publics., 
July-Sept.,  1914;  Semmes,  Service,  280-1;  Grant,  Mems.,  I,  41,  139; 
Grone,  Briefe,  80 ;  Keyea,  Fifty  Years,  1-82 ;  SMTrist  on  Scott.  Sen. 
378;  29,  1,  pp.  2-4.  Richardson,  Messages,  iv,  448.  Wash.  Union, 
May  18.  Scott-Marcy  correspondence  in  Sen.  378;  29,  I,  pp.  4-18; 
and  in  tM.  MScott,  memoranda  for  gen.  staff.  Coleman,  Crittenden, 
1,243-4.  Polk,  Diary,  Mar.  28;  May  13,  14,  19,  21-3,  25-6,  1846 ;  Apr.  I, 
1847.  Nilts,  June  6,  1846,  p.  214.  Nat.  IiUedigencer,  Aug.  29.  Grant, 
Mems.,  i,  119.  N.  Ori.  Comnerc.  BvOelin,  June  18.  Watson,  Taylor, 
121.  Boston  AOat,  June  12.  N.  Y.  Herald,  June  13.  Welles  papers. 
N.  Orl.  FicaytcM,  June  17.  MSReed  to  McLean,  Oct.  26.  Boston 
Courier,  June  15.  ISBW.  B.  Campbell  to  D.  C,  July  3,  1846.  IBCMarcy 
to  Wetroore,  April  22,  1847. 

La  Bruy^  said,  "There  is  in  some  men  a  certain  mediocrity  of  mind 
that  helps  to  make  them  wise."  This  was  not  at  all  true  of  Scott.  It  was 
characteristic  of  him  that  he  blamed  Marcy  for  only  a  want  of  candor 
and  nerve,  regarding  him  aa  merely  the  inatrument  of  the  party  (Coleman, 
Crittenden,  i,  244-6). 

Rives  (U.  S.  and  Mexico,  ii,  204)  remarks  that  the  private  note  of  Scott 
(addressed  to  Senator  Archer)  "was  enough  to  rouse  the  meekeet  of  Presi- 
dents." But  (1)  the  note  chained  only  what  waa  charged  commonly  — 
that  the  administration  waa  maldngits  appointments  in  a  partisan,  political 
way ;  (2)  it  was  private ;  and  (3)  Scott  had  a  legitimate  reason  for  writing 
it  —  to  explain  why  he  did  not  intend  to  recommend  men  for  commiasions, 
as  Archer  probably  expected  him  to  do.  In  taking  cognizance  of  a  private 
note  Polk  acted  as  an  eavesdropper,  and  he  should  have  recalled  the  say- 
ing, "Eavesdroppers  never  hear  anj^hing  good  of  themselves."  Bives 
says  also  (ii,  413)  that  "for  more  tba*  fourteen  months  before  war  was 
actually  dedared  it  was  evident  to  every  observer  that  war  was  highly 
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probable,  but  Scott  ni&de  no  plans,  collected  do  information,  and  did 
nothing  to  prepare  for  the  coming  strain  upon  the  head-quarters  organixa- 
tioD  of  the  army."  But  (I)  war  wb«  not  deemed  highly  probable,  as 
Rives  states,  by  the  President,  the  Cabinet,  Congress,  Wall  Street,  Tayloi- 
or  competent  obseAere  in  general  (see  p.  133,  ete.) ;  (2)  it  is  a  rather  bold 
assertion  that  Scott  "did  nothing  to  prepare,"  etc.,  and  the  present  author, 
wbo  intended  to  examine  every  war  dept.  paper  relating  to  the  subject, 
aav  no  proof  of  it;  (3)  as  Rives  states  (ii,  582),  the  army  had  no  intelli- 
gence  bureau,  and  Scott  possessed  no  authority  to  establish  one ;  (4)  to 
collect  reliable  data  regarding  Mexico  and  our  frontier  even  informally 
would  have  cost  a  great  deal,  and  the  government  was  so  economical  that 
it  would  not  provide  even  a  pontoon  train  that  was  asked  for  (see  p.  177) ; 
(5)  before  Jan.  13,  1846,  Scott  had  studied  the  frontier  and  planned  for 
Taylor's  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande  (p.  153) ;  (6)  May  14  he  was  ready 
with  plans  so  elaborate  and  far-reaching  that  Polk  thought  him  "scientific 
and  vimonary,"  and  the  next  day  he  issued  orders  to  the  chiefs  of  the  gen- 
eral staff  (p.  199).    Such  plans  and  orden  implied  knowledge. 

31.  May  30,  Taylor  was  brevetted  major  general  and  assigned  to  duty 
with  that  rank  (Ho.  119 ;  29,  2,  p.  12.    Also  Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  p.  283). 

32.  Anti-slavery  theoriiers  repreoented  (see  I^lor,  Cyclopsdia,  iii, 
1091)  that  Polk  brought  the  Oregon  uaue  to  the  verge  of  war  so  thki 
Mexico  should  dare  —  with  the  expectation  of  having  England  for  an 
ally  —  to  fight  us,  and  when  hostilities  had  begun,  made  peace  with  Eng- 
land at  a  sacrifice  of  our  claim ;  but  this  view  has  little  or  nothing  ejicept 
it8  ingenuity  for  support,  and  has  a  great  number  of  facta  a^inat  it. 

33.  The  Oregon  affair.  1«J.  Graham  to  Gov.  G.,  Jan.  4,  1846.  Dr. 
Bacon  ;  "The  ascendancy  of  the  West  is  a  fact"  (New  Engtander,  v,  319). 

(Cass)  1 to  Allen,  Sept.  1,   1846.    SloHammond,  diary,  Feb.  19. 

Jameson,  Calhoun  Correap.,  653,  607-8.  Polk,  Diary,  Oct.  21-3,  1845; 
Feb.  24-6;  Apr.  18;  June  3,  1846.  Lodge,  Webater,  260.  IWMarcy 
to  Wetmore,  Apr.  30,  1845.  Johnson,  Dougjaa,  105.  (Cabinet)  SMWelles 
papers.  A.  Smith,  Remina.,  41.  Garrison,  Extension,  170.  Poiii.  Sei. 
Qtrly.,  ncvi,  443-61  (Schuyler).  Amer.  HitL.  Rev.,  xvi,  298-4  (Schafer). 
Reevee,  Amer.  Diplom.,  243-04.  London  Times,  Jan.  26,  1S4Q.  Hume 
in  Ho.  Commons,  Jon.  23. 

34.  For  Santa  Anna's  banishment  aee  vol.  i,  p.  53.  In  May  it  was 
believed  at  Mexico  that  Santa  Anna's  return  would  mean  peace  (HW.  S. 
Parrott,  June  4,  Q) ;  and  as  Iat«  as  July  31  and  August  12  lecPommorls, 
&  secret  agent  of  Conner  at  Vera  Crui,  said  that  such  was  the  prevalent 
opinion  there. 

39.  Atocha,  Statement.  Nat.  JrO^iQeneer,  June  10,  1845.  IsBank- 
head,  no.  41,  1846.  TSBermddez  de  Castro,  no.  444,  res.,  1847.  Mentor 
Repyb.,  Feb.  16,  1847. 

36.  Apparently  Conner  was  to  obey  this  order  or  not  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment  should  render  expedient.  Consul  Campbell  of  Havana 
was  direct«d  in  June  to  write  often  to  Conner  and  express  his  opinion  on 
the  propriety  of  allowing  Santa  Anna  to  enter  Mexico  (166to  Conner, 
July  9);  at  the  time  Santa  Anna  sailed  for  Vera  Crui  Campbell  wrote 
(ItSAug.  7)  to  Conner  arguing  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  land ;  and 
Conner,  in  a  lUletter  to  his  wife  (Aug,  IQ),  explained  why  he  had  thou^t 
it  best  to  let  bim  pass.  The  Journal  <U»  DSmH  (Oct.  6,  1846)  believed 
that  the  American  government  had  reason  to  count  upon  Santa  Anna's 
intentions  though  not  upon  his  word;    this  was  no  doubt  Polk's  view. 
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Those  who,  in  the  usu&l  fashion,  have  charged  that  Folk's  Message  of 
Dec.  8,  1846,  tied  about  hia  relatione  vith  Santa  Anna  have  Failed  to  ob- 
serve that  it  referred  exclusively  to  the  eventa  preceding  the  order  of 
May  13  to  Conner  (Richardson,  iv,  491-2).  Before  Mackenite  was  sent 
to  Havana  stronger  and  more  definite  information  to  the  effect  that  Santa 
Anna  was  hkely  to  regain  power  was  received  —  particularly  from  Consul 
Black  (S^.  1 ;  29,  2,  p.  34). 

37.  The  United  States  appears  (Consul  Camphell,  May  25,  1846)  to 
have  sent  on  earlier  agent,  who  passed  at  Havana  by  the  name  of  Brown, 
and  was  commonly  said  there  to  have  brought  proposals  to  Santa  Anna. 
Mackeniie's  OHtensible  misBion  —  real  enough,  too,  probably  —  was  to 
ascertain  whether  privateers  had  been  conuniBsioned  in  Cuba  (Folk,  Diary, 
Jan.  8,  1848).  He  epoke  Spanish  fluently.  Santa  Anna  took  care  to  put 
out  an  explanation  of  Mackenzie's  visit. 

38.  The  negoHalioTi  wUh  SaiUa  Anna.  Polk,  Message,  Dec.  8  (Richard- 
son, iv.  492).  London  TimM,  Oct.  6,1845;  Jan.  31 ;  July  6, 1846.  Senunes, 
Service,  117-8.  SlDimond,  nos.  324-6,  329,  1846.  MCampbell,  June  9, 
1846;  April  9,  1847.  ICCCampbell  to  Conner,  May  10.  Von  Hdst, 
U.  S.,  iii,  282-3.  SiSUdell,  Mar.  18 ;  April  2.  ISSDunond  U3  Conner, 
Sept.  14,  1846.  leePommarfs  to  Conner,  July  2;  Aug.  12.  Chase, 
Pcdk  Admin.,  163.  MonUor  Repyb.,  Feb.  20,  1846.  Wash,  [/nion,  June  21, 
1847.  Seribner'a  MonOdy,  xvii,  299.  Contlilutumnd,  Sept.  20,  1846. 
78Berauide»  de  Castro,  no.  441,  1847.  Polk,  Diary,  Feb.  13,  14,  16, 
1840;  Jan.  8,  1848.  Id.  to  Ho.  Repres.,  Jan.  12,  1848  (Richardson). 
^•Bancroft  to  Conner,  May  13,  1846.  SfTMackeuiie  to  Buchanan, 
July  7,  11;  Aug.  16,  1846.  SS»/d.  to  Trist,  Jan.  2;  June  8;  Aug,  17, 
1846.  Cournerdet  Elats  Unit,  Aug.  11,  1846.  (Conspicuous)  Benton, 
View,  ii,  680.  Joum.  MUU.  Sen.  Inatit.,  xli,  105.  Meade,  Letters,  i, 
116. 

Folk  stated  ia his  diary,  Jan.  8,  1848,  that  Mackenzie  "wholly  exceeded 
hia  authority"  by  writing  out  his  recollection  of  the  conversation  with 
Polk  and  giving  this  to  S.  Anna  as  a  message  from  the  President.  Mac- 
keniie's report  reached  Washington  Aug.  3,  and  was  immediately  followed 
up  by  Polk  with  a  request  for  two  million  dollars  to  facilitate  a  settlement 
with  Mexico  (chap,  xxvii). 

X.   THE  LEADERS  ADVANCE 

1.  Comanchea  were  making  raids  near  Reynosa  (69Worth  to  Bliss, 
July  28),  and  the  freebooter  and  cut-throat,  Canales,  was  living  on  the 
country  not  far  away  with  a  band  that  he  said  constated  of  more  than 
600  mounted  men  (June  16). 

2.  Taylor  to  daughter,  June  9,  in  AulograjA,  July-Aug.,  1912.  Nat. 
InltUigencer,  Sept.  16,  1848-  7«Berhindier  to  Mejla,  June  9,  1846.  (Rey- 
Dosa)  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  299,  305,  306,  397,  522-3,  550;  Henry,  Camp. 
Sketches,  117;  7aMejIa,  June  2D;  Smith,  To  Mexico,  57;  Henshaw 
narrative;  Meade,  Xietters,  i,  98;  TCSpanish  consul,  Matamoroe,  June  7, 
1846;  TftCanales,  May  20;  June  4,  7,  16,  1846.  (McCuUoch)  Reid, 
Scouting  Expeds.,  43;  Picayune,  June  24;  Aug.  15;  Ho.  60;  30,  I,  p. 
551.  ISiCampbell  to  D.  C,  July  3 ;  Aug.  9.  i»Lamard  to  Hitchcock, 
June  13.  Weed,  Autobiog,,  673.  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  4,  6-10,  IS- 
IS, 17-20,  31.     S70/d.  to ,  June  18  (draft) :   The  war  dept.  has  been 

"mean  and  coutemptable  to  the  last  degree."     9TB/d.  to  £.  G.  W.  Butler, 
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July  t :  Madigan,  catalogue  do.  2,  1914.  (Disliked)  Meade,  Letters,  i, 
103.  Scott,  May  18  in  Sen.  378;  29,  1,  p.  17.  This  letter  was  acknowl- 
edged by  Taylor  July  2  (Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  p.  329).  He  wrote  the  substanoe 
of  it  to  Dr.  Wood  on  June  12  (Bixby),  By  May  28  U.  S.  newspapers 
stating  that  30,000  volunteers  were  coming  reached  the  Rio  Grande 
(Meade,  Letters,  i,  95).  "Licking"  ho  many  volunteers  into  shape  in- 
volved an  immense  amount  of  work,  but  Taylor  did  not  have  to  do  this 
personally. 

3.  The  laws  recogniied  only  the  regulars,  the  militi'^  (who  could  be 
required  to  ktvo  but  three  months :  Ho.  60 ;  30,  I,  p.  282)  and  the  twelve- 
months volunteers.  The  aix-montha  men,  therefore,  had  to  join  one  of 
the  other  classes  or  be  diachirged.  Marcy  enforced  this  plain  legtl  re- 
quirement and  was  roundly  abused  for  so  doing.  For  the  case  of  the 
Louisiana  men  see  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  307,  309,  311,  315-20;  Taylor, 
Letters  (Bixby),  176-7;  La.  Courier,  Aug,  6;  gen.  orders  61  (NUes,  Aug. 
15) ;  N.  Orl.  Bee,  Aug.  3.  For  the  St.  Louis  men  see  Scharf,  St.  Louis,  i, 
377. 

One  has  to  be  extremely  careful  here  about  making  assertions  regarding 
dates  and  numbers.  Affairs  were  in  such  confusion  that  even  headquirtera 
would  seem  to  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  dark.  Marcy, 
June  8,  did  not  know  how  many  troops  Taylor  had  (Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  p.  323), 
and  the  statements  that  one  finds  are  nearly  always  wanting  in  precision 
or  completeness.  The  facta  given  in  the  teirt  are  believed,  however,  to 
be  adequate  for  the  history  of  the  operations.  One  may  refer  also  to : 
Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  13;  Matamoroe  Newt,  July  8;  7«Parrodi, 
July  8;   Hamer  in  Wash.  Union,  Aug.  18;   and  Ho.  60;   30,  1,  p.  547. 

The  facta  about  the  Texan  troops  are  particularly  confused,  but  it  is 
plain  that  while  unexpectedly  late  —  none  arriving  until  on  or  about 
June  10  —  a  regiment  of  loot,  under  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  and  two 
r«pments  of  boise  finally  appeared  in  response  to  Taylor's  cill  for  four 
regiments.  Henderson,  who  commanded  these  men,  claimed  the  rank  of 
a  major  general,  and  —  apparently  because  mounted  men  were  particu- 
larly needed  — his  claim  was  allowed.  See  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  299,  307, 
321-2;  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  118;  Rose,  McCulloch,  69;  Henshaw 
narrative ;  Johnston,  Johnston,  133 ;  Meade,  Letters,  I,  104.  Scott  (Ho. 
60 ;  30,  1,  p.  325)  supposed  that  Taylor  would  receive  about  16,280  twelve- 
months volunteers  and  enough  recruits  for  the  regular  regiments  to  make 
his  aggregate  23,070,  besides  the  three-months  and  six-months  men  who 
would  engage  for  a  longer  term.  June  14  Meade  (Letters,  i,  105)  thought 
Taylor  had  10,000  men.  By  July  30  substantially  all  the  twelve-months 
foot  intended  for  Taylor,  except  those  from  Illinois  and  Missouri,  had 
arrived  (Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  p.  401). 

4.  Meade,  Lett«i«,  i,  114-5.  SS4Bliss  te  Hitehcock,  June  7.  Robert- 
son, Remine.,  76.  ISSCampbell  to  D.  C,  July  3.  SOSShielda  to  R.  J. 
Walker,  Aug.  3.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  301,  305,  307,  315,  320-1,  329,  550 
(Tnylor).  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  176-7.  Marcy,  report,  Dec.  5,  1846 
in  Sen.  I ;  29,  2,  p.  46.  Nearly  1000  Louisiana  vols,  arrived  at  Brasos 
Id.  or  Pt.  Isabel  on  May  13  (Conner  in  Ho.  1 ;  30,  2,  p.  1182). 

5.  Later  (Sen.  1 ;   30,  I,  p.  546)  Boca  Chica  was  bridged. 

6.  Camp  Lomita,  a  hill  of  about  eight  acres  in  extent,  was  five  miles  by 
water  above  Burrita;  and  above  that  lay  Camp  Patterson.  Camp  Palo 
Alto  was  on  elevated  ground  near  what  was  called  Arista's  Crossing. 
There  was  also  a  Camp  Lane.    Few  troops  were  quartered  at  Matamoroe. 
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It  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  well-behaved  regulars  were  not  permitted 
to  occupy  the  many  vacant  houses  there  {Picayxtne,  July  9,  14,  1846). 
This  town,  which  looked  attractive  from  the  opposite  aide  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  dated  from  1820.  It  had  prospered  for  a  time,  but  had  been 
greatly  injured  by  a  hurricane  in  1844,  and  was  now  falling  to  pieces 
(Meade,  Letters,  i,  86;  "Matamoroe"  in  Diccionario  Univ.;  aolrons, 
April  20;  Acptib^ica  de  Ato  Oaniie,  June  27;  Robertson,  Remins.,  104-6; 
lITHenshaw  papers;  London  Timet,  Oct.  16,  1844;  Smith,  Remins.,' 
34-5). 

7.  The  camps  and  soldier  life.  Pieaywie,  Apr.  7;  May  30;  June  14, 
24;  July  9,  26.  Perry,  Indiana,  84-5,  87.  97,  100-2.  Ho.  60;  30,  1, 
p.  697  (Thomas).  Brackett,  Lane's  Brigade,  18,  22,  33.  Robertson, 
Remins.,  76-07.  Giddings,  Sketches,  27,  36-40.  tuMcClellan  to  siat«r, 
Oct.  S.  ST4Neeld,  letUr.  lasCampbeU  to  D.  C,  July  11,  IS,  29,  31; 
Aug.  9.  ISONunetee,  diary,  July  5;  Dec.  10.  M^ade,  Letters,  i,  59 
(nine  feet  of  wat«r  on  Braioa  bar;  six  feet  to  Pt.  laabel).  SlSHensbaw 
narrative.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  571  (Jesup).  snTennery,  diary,  Aug.  12; 
Sept.  18.  IMEwing,  diary,  July  2I-Aug.  17.  Wash.  Union,  June  10; 
Aug.  3,  18 ;  Sept.  1  (letUrs).  nsW.  B.  Smith,  diary.  Special  orders 
7t  in  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  528.  Reid,  Scouting  Expeditiona,  20.  1.  Smith, 
Remins.,  9,  25,  34.  Matamoros  News,  July  8.  69Shields,  Aug.  28. 
NOes,  July  4,  p.  288;  Sept.  12,  pp.  21,  22.  (Funds)  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp. 
560-1.  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  176.  SlCarlin  to  Folk,  May  19.  Henry, 
Sketches,  12!.  Nat.  Int^igeneer,  Aug.  3.  Sedgwick,  Comsp.,  i,  4. 
••Miller  to  sister.  ISlC.  Cuahing  to  Pierce,  May  4,  1847.  Bishop, 
Journal.     Allen,  Pencilling,  25. 

8.  In  the  N.  Y.  Sun  of  Dec.  12,  1915,  Major  William  Wallace  showed 
why  time  is  needed  to  make  a  soldier. 

9.  Hamer  was,  however,  a  man  of  strength  and  sound  judgment,  and 
for  this  reason  proved  very  useful  to  the  volunteers. 

10.  ISSUeut.  Mackall  wrote  with  reference  to  this  matter,  "  I  am  deter- 
mined, with  God's  aid,  to  do  my  duty  cheerfully  and  show  no  sign  of  im- 
patience." The  letters  and  diaries  of  (Robert  Anderson  and  others  give 
us  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  spirit  was  not  uncommon  among  the 
regular  officers. 

11.  Morale  of  the  army.  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  7,  23,  42.  Ewii^, 
diary,  Aug,  17;  Sept.  7.  "A  Soldier'a  Honor,"  22-3.  Meade,  Letters 
i,  91,  102-3,  108-10,  115-6,  etc.  (Brawls,  etc.)  Henry,  Camp.  SkeUbes, 
124,  128,  137.  W.  B.  Smith,  diuy,  Aug.  13.  Ewing,  diary,  Sept.  7. 
NiUs,  Sept.  19,  p.  40.  (Months)  SB  Bankbead,  Apr.  7.  St.  Louis  Repyb- 
licon,  Aug.  5.  VedeUe,  ix,  no.  1  (officer,  Aug.  22).  IWo^  to  Allen, 
July  2.  Wilhelm,  Eighth  Inf.,  i,  425.  ISSCampbell  to  D.  C.,  July  3; 
Aug.  28 ;  Nov.  9 ;  Dec.  7.  Lawton,  Artillery  Off.,  276.  Jamieson,  Cam- 
paign, 71.  Scott,  Mems.,  ii,  302.  l48Chamberlain,  recoils.  SSiBliss  to 
Hitchcock,  July  23  (d.  lasCampbell  to  D.  C,  Aug.  9).  IBSMackall, 
Aug.  4.  llBHenshaw  narrative.  ISGifiard  to  Bankhead,  June  0.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  military  discipline  ia  that  each  man  is  a  factor  in  a 
great  orgaruEation,  and  must  do  hia  part  in  cooperation  with  all  the  rest. 
Time  is  necessary  to  bring  a  man  to  thia  point  of  view.  More  will  be  said 
about  the  morale  of  the  troops  in  chap,  xxxi. 

12.  Taylor  attempted  to  defend  himself  (Ho.  60;  30,  t,  p.  558)  by  cit- 
ing his  letter  of  April  26  to  the  department,  In  which  be  said  that  he  trusted 
it  would  "givetbeneceaaaryordera  to  the  staff  department  for  the  supply  " 
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of  the  Dew  troope  from  Loui8iaik&  and  Texas ;  but  this  was  by  no  me»iu 
what  he  was  bound  to  do  in  the  premisee  (see  note  13) ;  and,  in  particular, 
river  ateamboate  of  an  unknown  deecription  and  number  not  only  did  not 
come  under  the  head  of  army  supplies,  but  were  almost  certainly  not  even 
in  his  own  mind  when  he  wrote  that  letter. 

13.  Tke  gvetlion  of  boaU.  (View)  Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  pp.  329-32  (Taylor) ; 
Taylor  to  Butler,  July  1,  1846  in  STiMadigan,  catal<^;iie  no.  2,  1914. 
(Rules)  UAdj.  gen.  to  Kearny,  May  14;  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  S60,  751 
(Jesup).  Dec.  26,  1913,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  quart^Toaster  general's 
office,  Washington,  stated  to  the  author  (for  publication)  that  under  the 
regulations  in  force  in  1846  Taylor  was  bound  to  specify  the  kind  and 
amount  of  auppliea  that  he  wanted.  (Knew)  Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  p.  685  (Whit- 
ing, Nov.  30].  (Aaauming)  Taylor  to  Butler,  July  1,  supra.  (Depended) 
Ibid.  (Useless)  Ibid. ;  Taylor  in  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  547.  (DenunciationB) 
Taylor  in  Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  pp.  547-8,  558,  etc. 

Marcy  to  Taylor,  June  S,  1846 :  You  are  expected  to  "push  your  ad- 
vantages to  the  utmost  extent  it  can  be  done  with  the  means  at  your 
command"  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  325). 

Aa  late  as  May  24  Taylor  knew  little  about  the  depth  of  the  river.  It 
was  then  being  studied  (Thomas  in  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  654).  May  IS  he 
called  for  only  one  steamboat  {ibid.,  653),  and  May  28  for  only  three  m<H« 
(tbtd.,  656).  By  August  It  about  twenty  were  said  to  be  on  the  river. 
The  document  appear  to  show  t^t  the  quartermaster's  department, 
notwithstanding  Tabor's  complaints  agaiiUt  it,  did  about  all  in  this 
matter  that  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances 
{ibid.,  549,  763).  It  was  difficult  to  ffiid  light-draught  boats  that  were 
BtrcHig  enough  to  risk  a  voyage,  across  the  Gulf.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  here  and  elsewhere  that  the  war  bill  of  May  13  threw  suddenly 
upon  the  war  department  a.  very  extensive  and  complicated  business, 
such  as  it  requires  years  to  build  up  in  civil  life.  Many  of  Jeaup's  sub- 
ordinates were  doubtless  old,  laiy  or  fond  of  "red  tape";  othera  lacked 
the  necessary  capacity ;  still  others  were  political  henchmen ;  but  they 
seem  in  general  to  have  been  willing.  Taylor  said  he  did  not  like  the 
plan  of  campaign  (to  Butler,  July  1,  mtpro),  but  had  not  been  willing  to 
obtrude  his  ideas  upon  the  government.  On  this  point  consult  note  28  of 
chapter  ix. 

When  Taylor  found  himself  in  trouble  about  boats,  he  undertook  to 
cover  his  lack  of  foresight  by  denouncing  (Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  pp.  547-8,  558, 
etc.)  the  government  for  sending  a  flood  of  volunteers  without  supplying 
the  means  of  transportation.  But  evidently,  in  the  first  place,  if  Taylw, 
who  had  been  near  the  Kio  Grande  for  about  seven  months  and  then  upon 
it  for  nearly  two,  did  not  feel  sure  as  late  ss  May  21  whether  it  could  be 
made  to  serve  (ibid.,  300),  Jesup,  who  possessed  no  definite  and  reliable 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  river  {ibid.,  560)  could  not  very  wdl 
know  whether  Taylor  could  and  would  use  it,  how  many  boats  he  would 
need,  and  how  much  water  they  should  draw.  In  the  second  place,  if 
the  General  had  provided  transportation  for  his  regulars  and  the  men  be 
called  out  on  April  26,  he  would  have  been  able  to  establish  the  d^pAt, 
leave  about  1000  men  to  guard  it,  and  advance  with  as  many  troops 
(some  6000)  as  he  planned  to  throw  forward  at  firat  (Ho.  60;  30,  1, 
p.  330  (Taylor),  561  (Jesup) ;  Madigan,  cat.  no.  2,  1014  (Taylor,  July  1) ; 

Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby)  40,  44;   370Jd.  to ,  draft,  June  18;  Smith. 

Remins.,   14).    Thirdly,    even  if  a  flood   of  twelve-months    volunteers 
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came,  those  he  did  not  require  for  the  forward  movement  could  have 
been  left  at  healthy  campB  in  the  rear,  ae  he  himself  pointed  out  (Ho.  60 ; 
30,  1,  p.  330),  to  drill  and  prepare.  Fourthly,  instead  of  complaining 
that  a  lack  of  beats  prevented  his  advancing  (itrid.,  305,  307),  be  might 
—  for  aught  that  we  know  —  have  pushed  forward  his  regularB  promptly 
by  laud,  having  for  this  operation  a  month  of  good  weather  and  a  wagon 
train  ample  for  twice  that  number  of  men  {ibid.,  560,  651).  And,  finally, 
it  is  worth  mention  that  Scott's  letter  of  May  18  was  probably  as  early 
an  official  notification  of  the  coming  volunteer  forcee  as  could  prudently 
have  been  given.  Rives  obeervee  (U,  S.  and  Mexico,  ii,  252),  "Taylor 
was  thus  obviously  disabled  for  some  time  ^y  the  sickness  of  the  volun- 
teers resulting  from  the  rainy  season]  from  making  any  extensive  forward 
movement."  But  (1)  Taylor  had  a  month  of  good  weather  after  the 
capture  of  Matamoroa;  (2)  the  regulars  were  not  sickly,  and  might  have 
been  pushed  forward  with  little  delay ;  (3)  the  sickn^  near  and  below 
Matarooroe  was  not  such  as  to  prevent  him  from  completing  his  expedi- 
tionary force  with  volunteers;  (4)  the  boats,  which  began  to  arrive  about 
the  firat  of  July,  would  have  enabled  the  necessary  number  of  volunteers 
to  move  promptly ;  (5)  and  even  the  severe  sickliness  at  Cama^o  did  not 
prevent  advancing  with  fair  promptness  after  Taylor  bad  decided  to  move. 
Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that  Taylor  had  much  to  think  about, 
and  lacked  experience. 

14.  There  was  also  a  notable  want  of  order  and  energy,  said  Worth,  in 
the  control  of  the  steamboats  (fltto  Bliss,  July  27). 

15.  By  August  4  substantially  all  of  the  regulars  except  the  cavalry 
and  two  or  three  batteries  set  out.  June  16,  the  adj.  gen,  (Ho.  60;  30,. 
1,  p.  454)  estimated  that  Taylor  would  have  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand about  11,840  twelve-months  volunteers  and  would  soon  receive 
nearly  800  regulars.  This  left  out  of  account  a  regiment  and  a  half  froin 
Texas  and  some  other  small  corps.  Taylor  may,  then,  have  had  at  ^x)nt 
this  time  (not  allowing  for  discharges)  15,500  men.  An  account  printed 
in  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle  of  Sept.  0  gave  him  15,810,  Lieut,  Col.  Clarke, 
Eighth  Infantry,  remained  in  command  at  Matamoros,  and  MaJM'  Card' 
ner,  Fourth  Artillery,  at  Point  Isabel  and  Braios  Island  (Ho.  60;  30,  1, 
p.  533).  The  rank  of  these  officers  indicates  that  but  few  soldiers  were  left 
behind,  and  at  Reynosa  and  Mier  there  were  only  detachments.  During 
July  Capt.  Gillespie  with  a  company  of  Texas  Rangers  marched  from  San 
Antonio  and  passed  through  laredo,  Guerrero  and  Mier,  finding  the 
people  quiet  in  those  towns  (Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  p.  402). 

16.  OeeupaHon  of  Camargo,  etc.  The  distance  from  the  Gulf  to  CamargO 
by  water  was  also  called  450  miles  (Smith,  To  Mexico,  92).  Ho.  60;  30, 
X,  p.  690-1  (Hunt).  (Mishaps)  TSLetter  from  Matamoros,  July  13; 
Whiting,  Aug.  3  in  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p,  675;  Gaeela  dt  Civdad  Victoria, 
July  21 ;  Matamoros  Reveille,  June  24  ("llie  channel  [of  the  river]  shifts 
and  fills  with  incredible  rapidity");  Niles,  July  18,  p,  310;  Aug,  1,  p. 
341.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  300,  336-8,  397^02,  408.  Henry,  Camp. 
Sketches,  120,  123,  125,  132-161,  ««8roith  to  Bliss,  July  8.  Donnavan, 
Adventures.  ISOPiUow  to  wife,  Aug.  8.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  106-7,  118. 
Henshaw  narrative.  Claiborne,  Quitman,  i,  230.  Robertson,  Remins:,' 
107-9,  Brackett,  Lane's  Brig,,  23-1,  Tildeo,  Notes,  10.  69Milea  to 
Bliss.  July  8,  14.  (Alcalde)  Encamacion  Prisoners,  25.  .  76Comte.  gen., 
Saltillo,  July  20.  TCMejfa,  July  19.  Picayune,  July  26;  Aug.  I,  6,  9, 
14,  IS.    Wilhehn,  Eighth  Infantry,  ii,  279,     Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby); 
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25,  30,  39,  40.  Uld.,  gea.  orders  93,  July  30.  Ewing,  diary,  Aug.  20- 
31,  1846.  TCGarcta  to  Parrodi,  Aug.  10.  Grant,  Mems.,  i,  104. 
SSTMeino.  [apparently  from  Maj.  Smith].  Kenly,  Md.  Vol.,  61-i. 
French,  Two  Wars,  59.  Niiet,  Sept.  5,  p.  I ;  19,  p.  56.  Sanders,  June  5 
in  Ho.  60;  30,  I,  p.  561.  (Mier)  MVinton  to  Lee,  Aug.  1;  Smith,  To 
Mexico,  66;  Greea,  Journal.  82. 

17.  At  Camargo.  99Gov.  Taoiaul.  to  Tampico  ayunt.,  July  23.  SOGov. 
N.  Le6n,  July  2,  1846.  Picayune,  Aug.  1,  6,  9,  14,  15 ;  Sept.  12.  Smith, 
Remins.,  35.  Sauders,  June  5  in  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  551.  McCldUn, 
diary.  Henahav  narrative.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  119,  121.  Ewing,  diary, 
Aug.  31-Sept.  19.  Robertson,  Remina.,  109-11.  Wash.  Union,  Sept.  14; 
Oct,  5.  Bishop,  Jourool.  ISSWorth  to  Duncan,  July  30.  (Worth) 
Wilbehn,  Eighth  Inf.,  ii,  278;  Special  orders  72  in  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  629; 
UW.  to  adj.  gen.,  May  9;  tlMarcy  to  W.,  May  U.  Henry,  Camp. 
Sketches,  121,  152-4.  Giddin^,  Sketches,  83.  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby), 
42,176.  Trans.  Ills.  State  Hiat.  Soc.,  1906,  pp.  176-7.  VedeUe,  a,  no.  10. 
Tennery,  diary,  Oct.  28.  ia»CampbeU  to  D-  C,  Aug.  28.  Nashville 
Uwion,  Get.  17.  Niiet,  Sept.  12,  p.  23 ;  Jan.  2,  1847,  p.  286.  ilTPillow 
to  wife,  Sept.  6 ;  Dec.  24.  Sedgwick,  Carres.,  i,  13,  30.  lASTaylor  to 
Crittenden,  Sept.  1,  1S46.     (Mier)  Ho.  60;  30,  1.  p.  1180  (Taylor). 

Camargo  was  the  proper  place  for  Taylor's  dSpAt,  but  no  Americans 
were  needed  there  except  the  quartermaster's  force  and  a  guard  of  regulars. 
For  these  there  was  sufficient  elevated  ground.  The  regulars  occupied 
this  ground  {Picayune,  Aug.  15),  and  suffered  comparatively  little;  but 
we  know  enough  of  the  conditions  existing  at  Camargo  to  pronounce  the 
place  unfit  for  the  number  of  men  encamped  there. 

18.  May  9  Paredes  decided  that  all  the  American  consuls  should  cease 
to  exercise  their  functions,  and  four  days  later  orders  were  issued  that 
wherever  a  U.  S.  war  vessel  should  appear,  the  Americans  should  embark 
or  go  twenty  leagues  into  the  interior.  Mexican  consuls  in  the  United 
States  were  soon  directed  to  close  their  offices.  MB.  E.  Green,  Apr.  25, 
1844 :  Tomel  "hates  us  with  a  most  envenomed  spite."  BtEllis,  Sept.  20, 
1839 :  Torael  shows  a  bitter  and  unrelenting  hostility  toward  the  United 
States. 

19.  Feb.  4,  1846,  El  Tiempo,  the  favorite  journal  of  Paredes,  had  said: 
"We  are  not  a  people  of  traders  and  adventurers,  the  scum  and  dregs  of 
all  countries,  whose  only  mission  is  to  rob  the  Indians  of  their  laud  and 
then  seise  the  fertile  regions  opened  to  civilisation  by  the  Spanish  race." 
June  13  La  Esperama,  of  Tampicb,  close  to  the  field  of  war,  printed  the 
Address  of  a  Patriotic  Junta  [Committee]  to  raise  funds  for  the  campaign, 
which  used  the  following  language  about  the  Americans:  "People  with- 
out morality,  composed  of  the  scum  of  all  nations ;  people  without  honesty, 
who  count  theii'  bankruptcies  by  the  numberless  number  of  their  euter- 
prises ;  people  without  religion,  who  tolerate  all  beliefs  and  mock  at  the 
most  sacred  things ;  people  for  whom  probity  is  not  a  virtue,  who  value 
money  and  know  nothing  of  glory,  a  monstrous  collection  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  elements  united  by  the  double  bond  of  crime  and  fear,  etc.'' 

20.  Paredes,  Mexico  and  the  war,  (Paredes*  appearance)  Portrait, 
CSty  Hall,  Mexico;  Aguila  del  Norte,  Mar.  18.  London  Times,  Mar.  13, 
1846.  Bankhead,  nos.  13,  45,  72,  92,  100,  1846.  BSSlidell,  Feb.  6,  17. 
Mexico  &  trav^B,  iv,  567-8.  DubUn,  LegislaclAn,  v,  134-0.  Apuntes,  68. 
Diario.  May  18;  June  2,  7,  12,  17,  26-30;  July  2,  4,  6,  21,  23,25,  26,28, 
30.     Memoria  de  .  .  .  Relaciones,   1846.    Bustamante,   Nuevo  Bernal, 
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ii,  SS.  UBIack,  no.  379,  July  4.  Moniior  Bejnib.,  June  1,  4,  30,  1846. 
Impareial,  July  15,  1848.  Indicador,  June  4;  July  24,  1846.  EsperaTua, 
May  30,  1846.  Prtgonero,  June  18,  1846.  84S.  L.  Potost  assembly, 
procl.,  May  22,  1846.  Wash.  Union,  June  18,  1846.  Balbontin,  Eatado 
Militar.  ISForeign  Office  to  Bankheod,  June  1,  1846,  TlFarrodi, 
June  8,  1846. 

21.  Mar.  31, 1846  (no.  8),  the  British  Foreign  Office  wrote  to  Bulkhead, 
the  minister  at  Mexico,  that  according  to  the  British  minister  at  Madrid 
the  project  of  setting  up  a  monarch  in  Mexico  was  entertained  in  Spain.' 
See  also  chap,  iv,  note  15  and  chap,  vi,  note  32, 

22.  The  polmeal  sUvatim  of  Parede*.  StSUddl,  Jan.  14;  Feb.  6,  17; 
Mar.  1,  18,  27;  Apr.  2,  1846.  llBankhead,  oos.  12,  15,  22,  27,  34,  4fi, 
40,  57,  62,  63,  80,  92,  98,  111,  1848.  Conner,  Mar.  2  in  Ho.  60;  30,  1, 
p.  121.  Dublin,  Legistacidn,  v,  134-6.  Diario,  April  19;  May  4,  13; 
June  7,  28,  1846.  Tributo  &  la  Verdad.  BJBlack,  June  1;  July  29; 
Aug.  12.  London  Tima,  Mar.  13;  Apr.  11 ;  Aug.  7;  Sept.  5,  9;  Oct.  7. 
Gov.  Durango  to  Dur.  cong.,  Nov.  8,  1846  (pamphlet).  4TWood  to 
B&Dcroft,  June  4.  Beimddes  de  Oaatro,  no.  316,  ree.,  Aug.  28,  1846. 
TSActa,  MaiatUn,  May  7,  1846.  StDimond,  no.  317,  Feb.  2,  1846. 
Paredes,  Papera  (Garcia,  ed.),  43,  46.  Mexico  &  travgs,  iv,  556,  558. 
TSGov.  Jalisco,  Feb.  24,  1848.  TBCircular,  Apr.  18,  1846.  Moniior 
Corutit.,  Jan.  9,  1846.  Bolettn  de  Notieias,  June  1,  1846.  Monitor  RepiA., 
May  23 ;  June  6,  7,  9,  22 ;  July  S,  14,  1846.  RejnMieano,  June  27,  1846. 
SOGov.  Jalisco,  decree,  May  25,  1846.  Bustamante,  Nuevo  Bemal,  ii, 
IS.  TflParedee,  manifiesto.  Mar.  21.  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Guerra,  Dec.,' 
1846.  TSComte.  gen.  M^x  ,  Aug.  2,  1846.  Nilet,  June  6,  p.  211 ;  June  20, 
p.  242.  SOGov.  M£x.,  April  20,  1846.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  Apuntes,  ii, 
524,  530,  531,  536.  Sierra,  Evolution,  i,  215.  ISForbee  to  Bankhead, 
July  2,  1846. 

A  pamphlet  said,  "lA  lot  armtu,  Mexieanoat  People,  a  horrible  treason, 
&□  infamous  treason  threatens  our  independence,  our  adored  independence, 
for  which  our  fathers  gave  their  Uvee";  Paredes  and  his  coterie  of  wretches 
ale  aiming  to  hand  us  over,  manacled,  to  the  foreigners;  "this  is  a  fact, 
Mexicans;  read,  read  that  newspaper,  protected  by  the  government, 
C^ed  El  Tiempo." 

23.  E.g.  El  TeUgnffo  said  in  capitals  on  March  31:  "Many  a  nation 
would  like  to  take  by  the  hand"  one  of  the  heroes  who  hdped  to  establish 
it,  and  "the  silence  of  the  majestic  tomb  replies,  'He  no  longer  Uvea'; 
but  Santa  Anna  does  Uve,  and  his  voice  proclaims,  '  Mexico  shall  be  great, 
free  and  happy.'" 

24.  A  revolt  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna  occurred  at  Masatl^  on  May  7, 
but  it  was  not  an  integral  part  of  the  movement. 

25.  Paredes  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Ultia,  transferred  to 
Perote  castle,  and  early  in  October  permitted  to  leave  the  country.  In 
this  revolution  Tomel  miscalculated  and  stood  out  against  Santa  Anna. 
The  Puebla  garrison  also  was  hostile  at  first.  The  title  of  Salas  was, 
"Most  Excellent  SeQor,  General-in-Chief  of  the  liberating  RepubUcan 
Army  exercising  the  Supreme  Executive  Power." 

26.  The  downfaU  of  Paredes.  London  Times,  Aug.  6,  1845;  Feb.  10; 
May  13 ;  Oct.  7,  1846.  W.  S.  Parrott,  June  4.  MCampbeU,  Apr.  8, 
1845.    SUdell,    Mar.    27,    1846.     Impareud,    June    18.    1906.    Dimond, 

.    nos.  324-7,  329,  331,  Mar.  18,  22,  31 ;  Apr.  1,  5,  17,  1846.    SanU  Anna's 
"Plan,"  etc.,  in  Sen.  1;   29,  2,  pp.  34-8.    Sierra,  Evolution,  i,  216-7. 
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Sudrei  y  Navarro,  CauBtu,  82.  Mora,  Papeles  Ined.,  59.  Baakhead, 
nos.  57,  78,  88,  100,  110,  HI,  140,  1846.  ISGiSaid,  April  1;  Aug.  1. 
Memoria  de  .  .  .  Relacionefl,  Dec.,  184fl  (and  documeats).  Gim^nei, 
MemoriaB,  92.  Acta,  Guadalajara,  May  22,  1S46  (pamphlet).  M^co 
i  trav^B,  iv,  555,  560-76.  Picayune,  April  21.  Diario,  May  4;  July  31 ; 
Aug.  1-0,  26.    SSSMoDtoya  to  Paredee,  April  1.     ISSParrodi  to  Paredee, 

July   25.     ISSAImonte   to   ,    May    13.     MoTiiior   Repvb.,   June   22; 

Aug.  4.  HBlack,  Apr.  26 ;  May  21 ;  July  29 ;  Aug.  6,  22,  27 ;  Sept.  17 ; 
Oct.  8.  Plan  Salvador,  Feb.  11,  1847.  4TConner,  July  16,  28;  Aug.  12, 
1846.  laSPommarte  to  Conner,  July  31.  Monitor  Repub.,  Aug.  4. 
TSBermddei  de  Csatro,  no.  316,  res.,  Aug.  28,  1846.  Lerdo  de  Tejada, 
Apuntes,  ii,  531-5.  Memoria  .  .  .  de  Guerra,  Dec.,  1846.  DubUn, 
Legislsci6n,  v,  146,  155.  Bustamante,  Nuevo  Bemal,  ii,  63,  67-74. 
94Cii«ular  of  Hacienda,  Aug.  15.  Also  from  76  the  foUowing,  Letter 
to  Guerra,  Acapulco,  Apr.  15.  To  Garay  and  FalcoD,  April  7.  To 
Bravo,  April  13.  Rea,  June  5.  Comte.  gen.  Oaxaca,  June  15.  YdAea, 
Aug.  31.  Id.  to  troopB,  May  20.  Id.,  addrme,  June  7.  Id.,  proclam-, 
July  16.  AcU,  MaiatUn,  May  7.  Acta,  Tepic,  May  12.  Y&Bet  to 
Reyes,  May  22.  To  Morales,  Aug.  7.  To  Parrodi,  July  31.  Acta, 
Coatepec,  July  20.  Comt«.  gen.  V.  Cnii,  July  1,  9,  21.  ReboUedo  to 
E!cha|^ray,  July  20.  Paredee,  Sept.  12.  To  comte.  gen.  Vera  Cms, 
Sept,  IS,  Acta,  Jalapa,  Aug.  2.  Salas  to  Mora,  Aug.  4.  To  Paredes, 
Aug,  4,  Agreement,  Aug.  6.  Salaa,  proclam.,  Aug.  6.  Circulars,  July  27 ; 
Aug.  3,  4,  6,  7,  9,  15,  17.  The  Guerra  archives  contain  a  great  number 
of  documents  relating  to  int«mal  troublea  at  this  time.  For  the  Organic . 
Bases  see  chap,  ii,  p,  52. 

27.  The  captain  general  of  Cuba  had  been  ordered  —  evidently  in  the 
interest  of  the  Mexican  monarchical  party  —  to  prevent  Santa  Anna  from 
retuniing  to  Mexico,  but  was  friendly  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  passport 
on  the  grounds  that  he  could  not  be  prevented  from  going,  that  an  Btt«inpt 
to  hold  him  (contrary  to  the  rules  of  neutrahty  and  hospit^ty)  might  be 
made  an  excuse  for  misusing  the  Spauisb  residing  in  that  country,  and 
Uiat,  even  should  the  monarchical  plan  be  carried  out,  its  results  would 
probably  not  be  stable  (TSReales  Ordenee,  Serie  de  Gobemacidn,  legajo 
43).  He  went  in  a  hired  vessel  called  the  Arab,  under  British  colore. 
Near  Vera  Crui  the  Arab  was  hailed  by  the  U.  8.  sloop-of-war  St.  Mary's 
and  boarded,  but  was  permitted  to  proceed  (S,  Anna,  Apelaci6Q,  17; 
Semmeg,  Service,  118;  Taylor,  Broad  Pennant,  2&4-5),  Conner  stated 
that  the  Arab  was  not  boarded,  but  apparently  he  wrote  this  before  re- 
ceiving a  report  from  the  St.  Mary's,  The  city  of  Vera  Orui  had  not 
declared  for  Santa  Anna,  and  did  not  do  so  for  some  time.  In  fact  the 
city  government  appeared  so  unsympathetic  that  an  effort  was  immediately 
made  to  overthrow  it,  Santa  Anna  was  accompanied  by  Almonte,  Rej6n 
and  other  partisans.  See  Cowrier  de»  Elata  Unis,  Aug,  22;  SlsLettera 
in  Saunders  papers;  MTMackensie,  July  11;  iMCampbell  to  Conner, 
Aug.  7;  lesConner,  Aug.  17;  ("Ftower")  Kenly,  Md.  Vol.,  392-3; 
7Soomte,  gen.  V,  Cruz,  Aug.  16,  22;  Tribute  &  la  Verdad;  Semmes, 
Service,  118-9;  lOOLandero  and  P^rei,  July  31;  Bankhead,  nos.  121, 
122,  Aug.  20;  47Conner,  Aug.  16;  Diario,  Aug.  28;  Memoria  de  .  .  . 
Guerra,  Dec.,  1846, 

28.  SaiOa  Anna  liU  he  reaches  El  Encero.  Ruxton,  Adventures  (1840 
ed,),  17, 18,  20,  47.  7<Comte.  gen.  V.  Crur,  Aug,  14, 18,  22,  Encamacion 
Prisoners,   45.     Stapp,  Prisoners,  89,  00,  95,     Calderdn,  Die,  i,  48-50; 
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ii,  121.  S.  Anna,  Apelacidn,  16-8.  Kendall,  Narrative,  u,  364.  Am. 
Seniwet,  June  15,  1836.  SSTMackenzie,  July  11.  TlS.  Anna,  Aug.  16. 
Rivera,  Gobemant«s,  ii,  183,  186,  221.  London  Tinus,  June  25,  1836. 
Thompeon,  Recoils.,  66.  Ferry,  Revolutions,  175-208,  SSlPowhatan 
Ellis,  July  8,  1839.  TSComte.  gen.  Zacatecas,  Aug.  28.  TflComte.  gen. 
Oaxaca,  Aug.  28.  TSComte.  gen.  Tamaul..  Aug.  26.  TSComte.  gen. 
Sinaloa,  Oct.  14.  ISBankhead,  noe.  120-2,  Aug.  29.  Taylor,  Broad 
Pennant,  254r-5.  Semmes,  Service,  118-9.  Memoriade  .  .  ,  Relacionee, 
Dec.,  1846.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  Apuntes,  ii,  536.  4TConner,  Aug.  16  (un- 
official), 25,  30  i  Sept.  5.  Ift6Conner,  Aug.  17.  76CircuUr,  Aug.  19. 
Memoria  de  .  .  .  Guerra,  Dec.,  1846.  Indicador,  Aug.  16.  Ramlrei. 
Mfaico,  134,  137,  139-40.  Ho,  60;  30,  1,  p.  777  (S.  Anna).  Bjata- 
m&nte,  Nuevo  Beroal,  ii,  86-7.  7»S.  Anna,  Sept.  7.  Diario,  Aug.  27-8. 
ISlConaer  to  wife,  Ai^.  19.     BtCampbell,  Nov.  10. 

29.  This  account  is  based  upon  a  study  of  his  career  and  a  wide  range 
of  reikding.  A  few  sources  may  be  specified ;  Allae,  Feb.  1,  1845.  Bank- 
head,  noB.  66, 110, 1844.  CaldenSn,  Life,  u,  121.  Sierra,  Evolution,!,  IBO, 
198,  203,  210,  216.  Mofraa,  Exploration,  i,  14.  Negrete,  Mexico,  xiii, 
370.  Le6n,  Historia,  480.  Defensa  de  S.  Anna.  NadoruU,  Dec.  22, 
1847.  Atco  ItU,  Dec.  7,  1847.  Monitor  Repvb.,  Oct.  12 ;  Dec.  12,  1847. 
IMCampbell  to  Conner,  July  9,  1846.  Noticias  Importantea.  TlRe- 
ports  of  the  Spanish  legation  (which  give  striking  evidence  of  8.  Anna's 
intellectual  qualities  and  volubiLty).  Proceso  del  Oral,  8.  Anna.  Bi(%. 
del  Oral.  S.  Anna. 

30.  No  doubt  Santa  Anna  had  felt  at  an  earlier  period  and  possibly  felt 
even  now  an  occasional  emotion  of  patriotism  inundate  his  soul,  as  a 
Mexican  proclamation  would  have  said.  Few  are  so  utterly  selfish  as 
never  to  bestow  a  kind  wish  upon  their  fellow-creatures,  and  Santa  Anna 
was  bad  in  a  spontaneous,  human  way,  not  in  that  of  cold  villainy.  Prob- 
ably he  was  largely  guided  by  worse  men  than  himself,  who  had  more 
ability  to  think  but  needed  him  to  execute  their  designs. 

31.  The  army  sent  agents  to  question  Santa  Anna  with  reference  to  his 
intentions.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  he  reassured  the  military 
chiefs  regarding  his  real  aims. 

32.  The  Botelin  OficicU  of  8.  L.  Potosf  said  on  July  31 :  "And  Uberty  I 
Oh  liberty  I  There  also  we  meet  with  fine  phrases.  How  beautiful  are 
phrases !  How  they  fill  the  heart !  Santa  Anna  instead  of  Paredes 
.  .  .,  is  not  this  hberty,  I  ask?  A  prince  from  abroad,  a  dictator  from 
Mexico,  —  is  not  this  also  hberty,  I  ask  ?  " 

33.  47Conner  reported  that  on  August  28  an  American  urged  upon 
Santa  Anna  the  necessity  of  making  peace  with  the  United  States,  and 
that  Santa  Anna  replied  in  substance  as  follows ;  I  am  convinced  of  that 
but  will  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  proposing  it ;  1  am  old ;  I  have 
money  enough ;  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  dying  in  exile ;  I  will  assemble 
Congress  as  soon  as  possible  and  act  as  the  majority  shall  decide ;  mean- 
while I  will  attempt  the  arduous  task  of  repelling  the  invaders.  This 
American  was  Hargous,  a  merchant  of  Vera  Cru;  (see  Bustaminte,  Nuevo 
Bemal,  ii,  90 ;  166Pommar£s  to  Conner,  Aug.  29).  The  British  minister 
believed  that  Santa  Anna  had  made  an  arrangement  with  the  United 
States  at  Havana,  but  was  prevented  by  the  unpopularity  of  his  return 
from  carrying  out  the  agreement  (Bankhead,  no,  128,  Sept.  7). 

34.  A  striking  glimpse  into  the  situation  is  given  by  the  fact  that  for 
some  time  the  government  could  not  communicate  confidentially  with 
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SaDtA  Anna  bectiuse  there  was  nobody  it  dared  trust  with  Buch  a  ir 

and  no  person  of  importance  dared  absent  himself  from  the  centre  of 

intrigue  (Ramlrei,  M&cico,  145). 

35.  A  series  of  acts  concluded  on  October  23  restored  fully  the  extenuls 
of  the  federal  system  (Riimfrei,  Memoriae,  33-4).  This  ch&nge  meta- 
morphoaed  departments  into  states. 

36.  The  constitution  of  1824  was  revived  so  /or  as  it  did  not  conflict 
with  the  revolution  of  Aug.  4.  Salas  was  a  weak  man  and  longed  to  es- 
cape from  his  difficult  and  trying  situation  (Bankhead,  no.  140,  Sept.  29; 
Bustamante,  Nuevo  Bemal,  ii,  101;    Mexico  i  tnv£s,  iv,  577). 

37.  Other  war  measures  were:  (Aug.  28)  free  importation  of  aims; 
(Aug.  31)  severe  penalties  for  civil  and  mihtary  officers  refusing  to  obey 
orders  during  the  war;  (Sept.  3)  the  tree  manufacture  and  sale  of  gun- 
powder ;  (Sept.  4)  a  commission  to  provide  lands  for  American  desert«is ; 
(Sept.  10)  naturaliiation  to  be  gained  by  entering  the  army  or  navy ; 
(Sept.  10}  re  establishment  of  the  Military  Normal  School  at  Chapultepee 
under  the  name  Military  College ;  (Sept.  11)  regulations  for  the  National 
Guard.  The  purpose  of  offering  a  pardon  to  deaerters  from  the  regular 
anny  was  probably  to  transfer  men  fmm  it  to  the  National  Guards  (Bank- 
head,  no.  128,  Sept.  7). 

38.  The  attitude  of  the  best  citizens  was  probably  stated  by  the  Monitor 
R^mblieano  of  Aug.  26:  "We  will  say  to  Santa  Anna:  .  .  .  if  youfecog- 
nise  your  errors,  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country,  pursue  a  couiae 
entirely  different  from  your  former  policy,  sjid  prove  by  acts  —  not  words 
—  that  your  misdeeds  were  not  crimes  but  errors,  then  Mexico  will  foi^et 
the  past  and  rewsrd  liberally  the  citiien  conferring  upon  her  so  maHied  a 
benefit." 

39.  Thirteen  municiptdities  of  Oaxaca  contributed  a  total  of  75  pesos, 

40.  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  a  suburb  on  the  northern  side  of  Mexico,  con- 
tained a  deeply  venerated  shrine  of  the  Virgin. 

41.  The  sUuatwn  qnd  SanUi  Anna's  eowse.  iTConner,  July  28 ;  Aug.  12, 
16  (unofficial),  2d;'Sept.  5,  13,  22;  Oct.  4.  TIBennddei  de  Castro,  no. 
316,  res.,  Aug.  28 ;  nos.  345-4,  Sept.  28.  Ramirei,  Mexico,  131-5,  137 
145, 149.  MBlack,  Aug.  22,  27;  Sept.  12,  22,  28;  Oct.  8.  Mora,  Papelw 
Ined.,  SO.  IflSConner  to  wife,  Aug.  29.  Heller,  Rsisen,  195-6.  Siens. 
Evolution,  i,  215.  Tributo  i  la  Verdad.  TODegreea,  Aug.  22, 28.  TCSalas, 
proclams.,  Aug.  [28 ;  decrees,*  Sept.  10,  27.  UGuUerres  de  Estrada  to 
Pabnerston,  Mar.  1,  1847.  76Circular,  Aug.  28  ("infamous"  reports  that 
the  govt,  aims  to  destroy  the  army).  lIBsnkhead,  nos.  Ill,  120-2,  126, 
128,  136,  140,  142,  1846.  Rivera,  Jalapa,  in,  787-9.  IceCampbeU  to 
Conner,  July  9,  13.  IHFommarte  to  Conner,  Aug.  29 ;  Sept.  23.  Amer. 
Sentinel,  June  15,  1836.  Rome  iha  Deux  Mondes,  Aug.  I,  1847,  p.  404. 
Mexico  i  travis,  iv,  577-fl,  590,  628.  Diario,  Aug,  27-Sept.  fl,  9,  11-20, 
23,  25-30.  4TB]ark  to  Conner,  Sept.  24.  Eeo  de  Tamjiieo.  Nov.  4  (If 
S.  Anna  beats  the  enemy  be  will  be  the  idol  of  the  Mexicans).  TCCirculars, 
Aug.  17,  22,  28,  31,;  Sept.  3,  15,  17,  20,  25,  28.  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Guerra, 
Dec.  Garcia,  Revol.  de  Ayutla,  15.  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Relaciones,  Dec. 
77Circular,  Sept.  10;  Nov.  27.  Dublin,  Legislacidn,  v,  155-61.  Re- 
publicano,  Sept.  15,  29;  Nov.  5.  T6To  Almonte,  Aug.  28.  7«S.  Anna, 
Sept.  7,  13,  14,  21,  24,  25,  26.  Apuntes,  67,  115.  Tributo  i.  la  Verdad. 
Bustamante,  Nuevo  Bema),  ii,  94,  96,  101,  111.  TeComte.  gen.  Puebla, 
Sept.  6.  Diario,  supplem.  to  no.  39.  TOAlmonte  to  comte.  gen.  M^x., 
Sept.  IS.     T6Comte.  gen.  V.  Cr.,  procl.,  Oct.  1,     Monitor  ReptA.,  Aug.  25; 
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Sept.  14-15,  18,  26.    Rurton,  Advent.  (1847),  47,  49.     Imparcial,  June  18, 
1906.    TaComte.  gea,  Quei^Uro,  prod.,  Sept.  29.    S.  Anna,  Apelaeidn, 
20.    London  Timai,  Oct.  7 ;  Nov.  6.     (380)  Ho.  60 ;  30, 1,  p.  1046  (Scott). 
42.  (Bulls)  lllHandbiU. 

XI.  TAYLOR  SETS  OUT  FOR  SALTILLO 

1.  TSArisU,  May  25,  29.  7STo  Mejfa,  May  27.  (Monterey)  l«9Tay- 
lor  to  Crittenden,  Oct.  9.  Apuntee,  50-3.  HMejfa,  June  9,  IB;  July  2. 
nld.,  procliun.j  July  6.  The  number  of  officers,  each  of  whom  required 
b^^ge  and  Berrante,  was  excessive.  Arista  eUminated  more  than  half 
of  them.  The  cavahry  were  afoot,  and  he  took  stepe  to  remount  tbem. 
Contracts  were  made  for  mulce  to  draw  the  cannon,  and  the  work  of  putting 
the  artillery  in  order  began.  Owing  to  MejEa's  iUness,  Requena  aMumed 
the  actual  command  in  June  (Carrefio,  Jefes,  ccii). 

2.  Apuntee,  61,  63.  SSSUtter  to  Faredee,  July  13.  tSSSegura  to 
Eecudero,  June  4.  Balbontfn,  Invaai&i,  26.  TSArista,  Apr.  24.  TtMejia, 
JuneO,  19,20;  July  19,29;  Aug.  19,  21.  TflJd.  to  Bai,  July  29.  TSAm- 
pudia,  Aug.  28.  TBMejls  to  Ampudia,  Aug.  31.  StSpy  to  Taylor,  Apr.  5. 
In  addition  to  their  lock  of  patriotism,  the  people  had  no  arms  (TSgov. 
N.  Le6n,  May  24). 

3.  esVinton  to  Worth,  Aug.  IS.  lUMejCa  to  Paredes,  July  20.  And 
from  T*  the  following.  Mejia,  June  14  ("The  loss  of  the  immense  terri- 
tory divided  by  the  Sierra  is  inevitable") ;  July  9,  IS ;  Aug.  10,  17,  21. 
Id.  to  Canales,  Aug.  10.  Gargollo  to  second  alcalde  of  S.  Fernando, 
June  5.  S.  Fernando  ayunt.  to  gov.  of  Tamaulipas,  June  8.  Canales, 
June  IS.  Id.  to  Mejfa,  June  14;  June  14,  personal.  Gov.  of  N,  Le6n, 
June  24. 

Mejfa  reported  that  the  offioere  at  Monterey  agreed  to  make  no  pro- 
nundamieoto  and  to  obey  the  etrtabliBhed  authorities,  whoever  tbey  might 
be;  but  a  spy  reported  "utter  confusion"  in  the  public  mind  there  (Vinton, 
gupra)  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  August  f,  and  Worth  beard 
that  a  state  of  thin^  existed  which  might  have  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  Taylor  (Btto  Bliss,  Aug.  27). 

4.  (Intended)  June  24  Taylor  wrote :  "If  the  gov.  think  proper  to  en- 
trust me  with  this  command  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  war  into  the 
enemies  country  I  do  not  feel  authorised  to  decline  the  same"  (letters 
(Bixby),  18).  The  context  shows  that  Taylor  then  knew  (p.  17)  that  be 
mat  to  have  the  command.  The  orders  to  that  effect  had  been  issued 
June  8.  In  fact  the  orders  of  Jan.  13  directed  Taylor  to  assume  .the 
offensive,  should  Mexico  begin  hoetihties,  and  his  report  of  Apr.  26  recom- 
mended operating  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  (Ho.  SO;  30,  1,  pp.  91,  141). 
All  that  be  did  and  failed  to  do  must  therefore  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  he  knew,  or  should  have  known,  that  he  ought  to  wage  a  vig- 
orous and  aggressive  campaign.  (Smuggling)  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  19. 
The  smuggling  on  this  border  was  a  famihar  theme  in  the  Mexican  press. 
TtArleji  to  Ampudia,  Aug.  31  (some  Mexicans  are  led  by  self-interest  to 
serve  the  Americans  more  faithfully  than  they  would  serve  their  own 
country).  7«MejIa  (July  19)  classed  the  people  of  the  border  generally 
as  enemies.  Taylor  seems  to  have  neglected  persistently  the  duty  of 
obtaining  information  (NUes,  Sept.  12,  p.  22;  So.  Qtrly.  Rev.,  Nov,,  1860, 
p.  457).  Apparently  he  tried  interrogating  Mexicans  here  and  there, 
and  was  disgusted  to  find  their  statements  disagreed.    What  he  should 
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have  had  was,  as  Scott  recommended  (Ho,  60 ;  30,  1,  p.  327)  many  cue- 
fully  selected  agents  (spies),  irhoee  accounts  could  have  been  nfted  by 
ocnnpariaon.  No  evidence  can  be  found  that  he  even  attempted  to  follow 
this  advice,  though  Worth  realised  the  value  of  information,  and  did 
something  of  real  utility.  Taylor's  lack  of  data  will  appear  later.  Meade, 
who  was  in  a  position  to  be  well-informed,  wrote  on  Sept,  17  near  Marin 
that  the  Americans  knew  no  more  of  the  numbers  or  defences  at  Monterey 
than  when  they  were  at  Matamoros  (Letters,  i,  130).  Ripley  (War  witlk 
Mexico,  i,  165-^)  endeavors  to  show  that  Scott  interfered  unwarrantably 
and  caused  confusion  by  giving  Taylor  instructions  on  June  12  that  were 
at  variance  with  those  given  by  Marcy  on  June  8  (Ho,  60;  30,  1,  pp.  323, 
325).  But  (1)  Marcy  knew  of  and  endorsed  Scott's  "interference"  (ibid., 
p.  328) ;  and  (2)  there  was  no  practical  variance.  Marcy  and  Scott  agreed 
that  Taylor  was  to  advance,  Scott  said  Taylor  would  make  the  high 
road  toward  the  capital  one  of  his  lines,  which  was  (as  Scott  said)  a  matter 
"of  course."  Marcy  said  it  had  not  been  decided  whether  he  should 
advance  to  the  capital, 

5.  Polk,  Diary,  Sept.  5,  1846;  Mar.  20,  1847.  Sen.  1;  30,  1,  p,  54fi 
(Jesup).  76Gov.  Tamaulipas,  Aug.  5  (Taylor  obtained  1000  mules  through 
the  alcalde  of  Reynoea).  Upton,  Mihtary  PoUcy,  215  (not  known  at 
Washington  that  wagons  could  be  used),  Taylor,  Letter  to  Gaines. 
Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp,  559,  565-6  (Jesup).  Smith,  Remina.,  13-15.  Taylor, 
Letters  (Bixby),  177-8.  eiWorth  to  alcalde,  Aug.  24.  Henry,  Camp. 
Sketches,  164.  N.  Y.  Commerc.  Advertiser.  Mar,  29,  1847.  May  21 
Taylor  wrote  that  the  means  of  transportation  might  be  pack-mules 
"chieay"  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p,  300).  (Taylor's  plans  not  known)  Sen,  1  ; 
30,  1,  546  (Jeeup).  (Complained)  ISfTaylor  to  Crittenden,  Sept.  1; 
«lto  adj.  gen,.  Sept.  10 ;  Letter  to  Gaines ;  Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  p.  557, 

Wagons  (drawn  usueJIy  by  eight  mules)  were  more  convenient,  where 
they  could  be  used,  than  pack-mules ;  but  Santa  Anna  showed,  six  months 
later,  that  with  no  such  wagons  24-pound  cannon  and  an  army  three  times 
as  large  as  Taylor  proposed  to  take  could  be  moved  about  twice  the  dis- 
tance from  Camargo  to  Monterey  by  a  route  that  passed  through,  not  a 
populated  region  like  that  where  Taylor  was,  but  a  virtual  deeert.  Taylor 
not  only  knew  that  Arista  had  depended  upon  mules,  but  captured  that 
general's  entire  outfit.  It  was  easy  to  obtain  large  numbers  of  mules 
through  the  alcaldes.  Experience  proved  that  unbroken  mules  could 
be  made  fit  for  the  work  in  three  days  (Smith,  Remina.,  18).  The  first 
call  for  wagons  (May  18)  proceeded  from  a  quartermaster  at  Pt.  Isabel, 
who  called  for  seventy.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Taylor  prompted  this 
requisition,  and  it  was  wholly  inadequate  for  bis  professed  needs.  His 
indifference  about  such  matteis  was  illustrated  by  Col.  Cross,  at  the  time 
his  chief  quartermaster,  who  said,  "With  respect  to  the  means  of  trans- 
portation to  be  provided,  or  other  preparations  in  my  branch  of  the  service, 
I  have  never  received  a  line  of  instructions  or  any  order  whatever  from 
Gen.  Taylor"  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  650).  It  was  his  duty  to  call  seasonably 
for  the  desired  number  of  wagons,  and  he  did  not  do  it. 

When  the  department  found  that  wagons  were  wanted,  it  displayed 
much  energy  in  having  them  purchased  or  built  (Ho,  60;  30,  1,  pp.  546- 
764).  In  fact,  on  an  intimation  from  Scott  (May  IS),  it  ordered  200  to 
be  constructed  at  Philadelphia  as  soon  as  they  could  be  thoroughly  made, 
and  eleven  days  lat«r  sent  an  agent  to  Cincinnati  for  300  more.  Later 
the  field  of  operations  extended  as  far  as  Boston.    But  much  time  was 
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required  to  fiad  suitable  lumber  and  skilled  workmen,  build  the  w^ons 
properly,  and  tranaport  tbem  to  Mexico.  None  reached  the  front  in  time 
for  the  fall  campaign ;  and  indeed,  after  they  arrived,  pack-mules  con- 
tinued to  be  used  (Whiting:  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  6S8).  Taylor  complamed 
particularly  (Bixby  collection,  185)  because  100-150  wagons  intended  for 
him  went  to  Wool,  whose  expedition  will  be  described  in  chap,  xiii;  but 
Wool  was  under  Taylor's  orders,  and  the  latter  neglected  to  regulate  the 
matter,  while  the  former  was  alert  and  active.  Taylor  complained  also 
of  lacking  mules,  harness,  pack-saddles,  horseshoe  nails,  etc. ;  but,  as  in 
the  cases  o(  boats  and  wagons,  the  fault  seems  chargeable  to  the  head  of 
the  army.  He  conceived  the  absurd  idea  that  the  government  was  en- 
deavoring to  ruin  him  by  crippling  his  operations,  as  if  success  had  not 
been  fully  as  important  for  the  government  as  for  him.  Worth  privately 
said  that  any  lack  of  transportation  was  chargeable  to  Taylor,  and  de- 
scribed the  General's  complainte  as  intended  to  ward  off  responsibility 
in  case  of  failure  and  augment  glory  in  case  of  success  (S64to  Capt.  S., 
Sept.  5) ;  and  on  the  maturest  consideration  this  judgment  appears  to 
be  substantially  correct.  For  a  statement  of  the  chief  clerk,  quarter- 
master's office,  WCishington,  see  chap,  i,  note  13.  The  practical  con- 
ctusion  is  that  Taylor,  with  nearly  300  wagons  and  numberless  mutes  at 
command,  was  able  to  move  with  reasonable  promptness.  Jeaup,  after 
reaching  the  scene,  contracted  for  2000  mules  in  one  day,  and  said  that 
Taylor  might  have  coUected  10,000  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  567). 

One  must  be  extremely  cautious  about  asserting  what  a  general  might 
have  done ;  but  it  seems  quite  clear  that  Taylor  could  and  should  have 
organized  a  systematic  spy  service  that  would  have  given  him  adequate 
information  regarding  the  Mexican  army  and  the  defences  of  Monterey ; 
have  advanced  his  regulars,  about  1000  at  least  of  his  best  volunteers,  a 
largo  supply  of  provisions,  at  least  six  18-pounders,  entrenching  tools,  etc. 
to  Camargo  in  June;  have  had  at  least  3000  mules  collected  there  by 
August  1 ;  have  placed,  say,  2000  regulars  and  1000  volunteets  at  Co- 
rralvo  by  Aug.  15,  and  gathered  the  large  stocks  of  subsistence  available 
in  that  district ;  and  have  reached  Monterey  with  9000  men,  heavy 
guns  and  ample  supplies  by  Sept.  15.  Or  Taylor  might  have  gone  to 
Saltillo  via  Monclova.  The  distance  would  have  been  considerably 
greater,  but  the  Mexicans  wouW  have  had  to  abandon  Monterey  and 
Rinconada  Pass,  and  Taylor  and  Wool  would  have  been  able  to  co6perate. 
Both  Santa  Anna  and  Mejfa  feared  he  would  adopt  this  plan.  In  reply 
to  all  this  it  may  be  said  that  on  pp.  198-9  the  author  mentioned  with- 
out disapproval  Scott's  plan  to  begin  the  campaign  about  Sept.  25.  But 
the  two  cases  were  not  parallel.  Taylor  was  already  in  the  "hot  mud" 
and  needed  to  bestir  himself;  and  he  planned  but  a  small  movement, 
whereas  Scott,  not  yet  in  touch  with  the  conditions,  planned  a  large 
and  decisive  one,  which  probably  would  not  have  advanced  ma  Monterey. 

6.  (Knew)  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  46,  51,  177;  N.  Y.  HeroW,  July  25; 
NiU»,  July  IS,  p.  309;  Scott,  Mems.,  ii,  391-2;  Cong.  Globe,  29,  2,  app., 
125  (Ingemoll),  A  resolution  was  introduced  in  Congress  asking  the 
reason  for  the  inactivity  of  the  army  [NUes,  July  18,  p.  309).  One  news- 
paper called  Taylor  "Gen.  Delay."  (Sustain)  Taylor,  Letter  to  Gaines. 
(Consequences)  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  46.  (Suspected)  Taylor,  ibid., 
13,  20.  (Resistance)  Taylor  to  Crittenden,  Sept.  1  ("I  hope  to  be  in 
possessionof  Monterey  and  Saltillo,  as  soon  as  our  legs  can  carry  us  there") ; 
Bliss,  Aug.  14,  in  Ho.  60;   30,  1,  p.  411  (Taylor  "anticipates  no  serious 
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difficulty  in  reftchiuB  &nd  occupying  Saitillo");  ISSTaylor  to  Butler, 
Aug.  26;  HiU.  Mae.,  x,  207-S  (Backua);  ISOPillow  to  wife,  Aug.  16 
(Taylor  aaya  be  does  not  think  we  shall  liave  to  fire  another  gun  in  all 
northern  Menco).     Robertson,  Remins.,  126. 

It  haa  been  said  that  Taylor  knew  of  Polk's  negotiations  with  Santa 
Anna,  and  therefore  had  good  reason  to  expect  no  reeistance.  But  this 
was  a  matter  for  his  government  to  aot  upon,  and  the  government  had 
said  nothing  of  that  kind  to  him.  As  we  shall  see,  Scott,  although  ne- 
gotiating himself  later  with  Santa  Anna,  did  not  relax  hie  military  activity 
in  tbe  least.  This  was  the  only  proper  course  for  a  general  in  the  6eld 
under  orders  to  preae  the  war.  lUAug.  6  Worth  ordered  Duncan  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  routes.  Aug.  8  Duncan  reported 
that  the  Mexicans  were  said  to  be  fortifying  Monterey.  Sept.  3  Taylor 
wrote  (Bixby  coll.,  51)  ■  "The  country  .  .  .  shall  not  be  disappointed; 
even  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  disaster."  One  does  not  readily  see  how 
Ta^or  could  have  supposed  that  the  government  wished  to  be,  or  was 
likely  to  be,  supported  by  an  admittedly  inadequate  expedition. 

7.  SlOrdnance  bureau,  memo.,  June  15.  See  pp.  148,  164,  177.  Benet, 
Ordnance  Reports,  1S80,  ii,  158.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  329,  417  (Taylor). 
For  S.  Anna's  task  see  note  5  and  chap.  xix.  MSandere  to  Taylor,  Feb.  15. 
•IRidgely  to  adj.  gen.,  Aug.  2.     (Bayonet)  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  178- 

8.  Robertson,  Remins.,  118.  69Vinton  to  Worth,  Aug.  19.  C9Wolf 
to  BUss,  Aug.  ID.  aaDuDcan  to  Worth,  Aug.  8.  tBTaylor,  gen.  orders 
ftS-g,  106,  108,  110.  T6Canalee  to  Mejfa,  Aug.  20.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp. 
411-2,  417  (Taylor),  634  (spec,  orders  119).  TflAIdrete  to  Mejla,  Aug.  30. 
Picayvw.  Aug.  26.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  123.  Nii«t.  Sept.  5,  p.  2.  «P.  F. 
Smith,  memoir,  Oct.  14.  Rowles,  Allen,  93.  V.  S.  Mihtary  maps  (War 
College,  Washington).    Duncan  and  also  Hays  explored  the  routes. 

The  army  was  organiied  as  follows :  Rbooi^ba  (meetly).  A  battery  erf 
two  24-pound  howitzers  and  a  lO-iuch  mortar  <1(X)  men)  from  the  First 
Artillery.  First  Divwum  (Brig.  Gen.  Twigff).  Cavalry;  Second  Dra- 
goons. Ridgely's  battery.  Third  Brigade  (Lieut.  Col.  Garland) :  Bragg's 
battery.  Third  and  Fourth  Infant,  Capt.  Shiver's  volunteer  company. 
Fourth  Brigade  (Lieut.  Col.  Wilson) :  First  Infantry,  Washington  and 
Baltimore  battalion.  Second  Dtutsum  (Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  Worth).  First 
Brigade  (Lieut.  Col.  Staniford) :  Duncan's  battery,  Artillery  Battalion, 
H^th  Infantry.  Second  Brigade  (♦Brig.  Gen.  P.  F.  Spaith):  Taykw's 
(Mackall's)  battery.  Fifth  and  Seventh  Infantry,  Blanchard's  Louisiana 
volunteer  company.  Volunteers.  Fidd  Dintian  (Maj.  Gen.  Butkr). 
First  Brigade  (Brig.  Gen.  Hsjner) :  First  Kentucky  and  First  Ohio  regi- 
ments. Second  Brigade  (Brig.  Gen.  Quitman) :  First  Tennessee  and 
First  Mississippi  regiments  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  417).  Each  of  these  four 
regments  was  reduced  to  a  strength  of  about  500  privates  by  leaving  behind 
tbe  physically  unfit.  Sept.  20,  the  numbers  were  respectively  (aside  from 
43  sick)  482,  524,  459,  452 ;  also  37  artillery.  Tciae  Dwieion  (Maj.  Gen. 
Henderson)  First  and  Second  regiments  of  mounted  volunteers.  These 
and  the  First  Mississippi  were  riflemen.  About  Aug.  13  a  regiment  ot 
Texas  riflemen  commanded  by  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  decided  (except 
some  who  formed  a  company  under  Shiver)  to  go  home.  Johnston  was 
soon  attached  to  Butler's  staff  as  acting  inspector  general  (Ho.  60;  30, 

•  Smith  wu  coLodfI  of  the  Mounted  Rifln;  but,  a-t  he  ktd  been  briiftdier  (enenl  at 
IjOU  yiauM  volaiitP«ni  and  di>w  comnuoded  •  briEftde.  he  wh  oominoDly  fivvn  tb*  bf^v 
HIc.     Jn  AuauAt,  1S47.  he  wu  k  regiilu-  bnvet  brLgadiOE  («ii«r4l- 
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I,  p.  636).     "Field  Division"  simply  meant  thoae  voluateers  (exoept 

Texacs)  selected  to  make  the  present  campaign.  It  was  a  temporary  and 
local  organiiation.  Sept.  11  Meade  (Letters,  i,  126)  analyced  the  army 
aa  follows :  8  regiments  of  regular  infantry  (2500) ;  4  regiments  of  volun- 
teer infantry  (2000) ;  4  light  batteries,  each  of  4  e-pounders  (280) ;  one 
heavy  battery  (100) ;  2  squadrons  of  regular  cavalry  (200) ;  one  squadron 
of  volunteer  cavalry  (150) ;  2  regiments  of  volunteer  cavalry  (1000) ; 
total,  6230  men  and  4-500  teamsters,  hospital  attendants,  etc.,  mostly 
armed.  Aug.  15  a  man  from  Monterey  said  Taylor  should  not  move 
against  the  city  without  12,000  well  disciplined  men.  For  the  assignment 
of  wagons  and  pack-mulefl  to  the  various  corps  see  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  501. 
A  pack-mule  {mula  de  earga)  was  expected  to  carry  300  pounds.  Not  a 
little  skill  was  required  to  load  the  animal  quickly  in  such  a  manner  that 
its  burden  would  be  secure  and  would  not  chafe ;  but  the  Mexican  mule- 
driver  was  a  master  of  the  art.  The  subject  is  rather  interesting.  One 
may  consult  Inman,  Old  S.  Fe  Trail  (1897),  56-8 ;  Robertson,  Remins., 
269;  Fieaywie,  Mar.  6,  1847  (Hughes);  Robertson,  Visit,  i,  274;  Clai- 
borne, Quitman,  i,  279  (Holt) ;  Henahaw  narrative.  The  troops  not 
taken  to  Monterey  were  probably  distributed  about  as  follows:  at  Ca- 
margo,  2100  under  Brig,  Gens,  Pillow  and  Marshall ;  at  Matamoroa, 
1100  under  Col,  Clarke;  bebw  that  city  on  the  Rio  Grande,  4500;  at 
Pt,  Isabel,  120  under  Maj.  Gardner;  in  hospitals,  1400,  Maj,  Gen. 
Patterson  commanded  all  these  forces. 

9.  Henshaw  narrative,  Claiborne,  Quitman,  ii,  306  (Taylor).  Taylor, 
Letters  (Bixby),  56,  Robertson,  Remins.,  119-22,  •»?.  F,  Smith  to 
Bliss,  Ai«,  26,  tlWorth  to  Bliss,  Aug,  26.  14  Chamberlain,  recoils. 
Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  p.  670  (WhitinE).  Giddings,  Sketches,  IDS.  Henry,  Camp, 
Sketches,  181-77, 

10.  Taylor,  Letters  (Bbtby),  54, 56,  Robertson,  Remins,,  122,  Velasco, 
Geograffa,  iv,  121,  sgDuncan  to  Worth,  Aug,  8.  69Worth  to  Bliss, 
Aug.  25,  Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  p.  419  (Worth),  421  (Taylor).  Wilhelm,  Eighth 
Inf.,  ii,  281.  TSArleji  to  Ampudia,  Aug.  31,  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches, 
154,177-9.  Grant,  Meras,,  i,  107.  Ptcayurm,  Sept,  22;  Oct,  6,  Meade, 
Lettera,  i,  124,     Kenly,  Md.  Vol.,  85.     Metrop.  Mag.,  Dec,  1907,  p,  316. 

Worth  wrote  on  Sept,  3  that  he  could  have  bought  5000  bushels  of  corn 
here  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p,  420),  Taylor  stated  that  he  found  beet,  goata, 
sheep  and  corn  in  abundance  at  Cerratvo  (ISOPillow  to  wife.  Sept,  20). 
These  facts  bear  upon  Taylor's  complaint  that  the  government's  failure 
to  send  wagons  caused  a  shortage  of  provisions  and  therefore  of  men,  es- 
pecially since  the  wagons  used  for  the 'transportation  of  water  as  far  as 
Cerralvo  were  no  longer  required  for  that  service  (SSgen,  orders,  115), 
On  learning  of  the  corn  Taylor  might,  so  far  as  concerned  subsistence, 
have  brought  on  another  volunteer  brigade.  One  cannot  see  why  he 
did  not  push  some  troops  on  to  Cerralvo  instead  of  letting  them  die  at 
Camargo.  One  soldier  wrote  in  his  diary  that  there  were  unwholesome 
swamps  at  Cerralvo,  but  the  statement  appears  doubtful.  Worth's  com- 
mand remained  at  this  point  nearly  three  weeks  and  was  still  in  excellent 
health.  If  there  were  swamps,  the  camps  could  no  doubt  have  been 
pitched  on  ground  above  them,  for  a  fine  stream  came  from  a  gorge  in 
the  mountain, 

11.  Balbontin,  Invasion,  10-24.  Apuntes 
ii,  304-5.  SSMemoranda.  Memoria  de  .  .  . 
from  ?•  the  following.    To  Ramirez,  Aug,  17.    Comte,  gen. 
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Aug.  Ifi,  28;  Sept.  2,  16.  Ramirei,  Aug.  17.  Galindo,  Aug.  24.  Mejlk, 
Aug.  17,  19.  Romero,  Aug.  24.  To  Ampudia,  Aug.  17.  AmputliB, 
Aug.  26 ;  Sept.  2,  3,  9.  Ponce  de  Le6a,  Sept.  19,  22.  Id.  to  Ampudia, 
Sept.  15.  Mejla  to  Ampudia,  Aug.  31.  Retuma,  Sept.  10,  11.  Pacheco, 
Aug.  26.  Ampudia  reported  that  the  First  Brigade  made  about  forty- 
eight  milee  one  day.  Thia  stat«ment,  were  it  not  supported  by  aimilar 
f&ete,  would  not  be  believed.  The  Fourth  Brig&de  marched  for  Monterey, 
but  did  not  arrive.  It  was  very  poorly  equipped.  It  reached  S.  L.  Potori 
Aug.  29,  was  halted  there  to  maintain  order,  and  did  not  leave  until  Sept.  22. 

Ampudia  organized  hie  infantry  aa  four  brigades  under  Gen.  Rainlrei, 
Gen.  Mejla,  Col.  Uraga,  and  Col.  Mendoza,  and  his  cavalry  as  two  bri- 
gades under  Gens.  TorrejAD  and  Romero,  the  former  conunanding  by 
right  of  seniority  all  the  mounted  troops.  The  name  of  the  aeflorita  might 
excite  euepicion,  but  there  were  othera  who  bore  it. 

The  Mexican  archives  give  very  few  complete,  properly  attested  re- 
turns, but  WB  have  one  hNe,  and  it  seems  worth  while  to  summarise  it 
in  order  to  show  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  Mexican  armies.  The 
attached  numbers  are  the  rank  and  file.  Staff;  a  section  of  engineers; 
do.  of  Plana  Mayor;  do.  of  surgeons,  10;  sappers,  118;  artillery,  211. 
Infantry:  Second  ligero  regt.,  220;  Third  do.,  512;  Fourth  do.,  397; 
FiiBt  line  regt.,  186;  Third  do.,  345;  Fourth  do.,  187;  detachments  of 
Sixth  and  Eighth  do.,  S9;  Seventh  do.,  129;  Activo  Battalion  (First)  of 
Mexico,  136 ;  Do.  of  Morelia,  77 ;  Do.  of  S.  L.  PotosI,  340 ;  Do.  of  Querfi- 
taro,  340;  Do.  of  Aguascalientes,  383;  Amdliary  battalion  of  Monterey, 
349.  Cavahr:  ligero,  80;  First  Line,  93;  Third  do.,  140;  Eighth  do., 
99;  Jalisco  Lancers,  146;  Activo  of  Guanajuato,  132;  Do.  of  S.  L.  Po- 
tosI, 123;  Auxiliary  Squadron  of  B£jar,  68;  First  Permanent  Co.  of 
Tamaulipas,  41;  Second  do.,  9;  Permanent  Co.  of  Lampaioe,  23;  Do. 
of  Bijar,  22 ;  Do.  of  1*  Bahia,  1 ;  First  Activo  Co.  of  N.  Le<hi,  56 ;  De- 
fensores  [mihtia]  of  N.  Le6n,  625.  Total,  5836.  This  was  duly  signed  by 
Ampudia  and  J.  G.  Conde.  A  party  of  deserters  (mostly  Irish)  from  the 
American  army,  which  served  at  Monterey,  was  presumably  included  in 
the  above  return.    They  became  the  nucleus  of  the  "San  Patricio"  corps. 

12.  From  7S  the  foUowing.  To  Ampudia,  Aug.  20,  23,  24,  28  (four 
despatches),  31.  Oomte.  gen.  N.  Ledn,  Aug.  26.  S.  Anna,  Sept.  29. 
Aug.  24  Ampudia  was  told  to  have  Mejfa  suspend  his  retreat,  unless 
Taylor  had  advanced  in  full  force.  Aug.  28  he  was  ordered  to  destroy 
the  fortifjcations  and  retire,  leaving  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  to  screen 
Monterey  and  observe  the  Americans  until  the  latUr  should  arrive  within 
a  few  leagues  of  the  town.  Aug.  31  Ampudia's  decision  to  hold  the  city 
was  endorsed.  Evidently  the  minister  of  war  did  not  agree  with  Santa 
Anna,  and  on  finding  an  excuse  disregarded  the  latter's  advice.  The 
comandante  general  was  especially  anxious  to  have  the  Americans  Attacked 
during  their  march.    He  described  the  garrison  as  enthusiastic. 

13.  From  T6. Mejla  to  Ampudia,  Avg.  31.  Comte.  gen.  N.  Le6n, 
Aug.  26.  Ampudia  to  Mejfa,  Aug.  24,  26.  Ampudia,  Aug.  26;  >  Sept.  9. 
To  Ampudia,  Aug.  31. 

Ampudia's  reasons  were:  1.  It  would  take  a  month  to  demolish  the 
fortificationa,  and  during  that  time  the  enemy  could  attack  on  advan- 
tageous terms;  2.  The  materiel  could  not  be  saved;  3.  The  abandon- 
ment of  Monterey  would  lead  the  people  to  declare  their  independence 
and  unite  with  Taylor,  enabling  tum  to  hold  the  mountains  so  stoongly 
that  50,000  men  could  not  dislodge  him ;  4.  Public  opinion  would  blame 
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Ampudia  and  the  govenunent;  5.  The  effect  on  the  morale  of  all  the 
troops  concerned  in  the  affair  would  be  fatal.  His  plan  was  to  attack 
the  Americans  in  detail  on  their  march ;  and  then,  should  he  find  them  too 
strong  for  him,  retreat  with  his  artillery  and  infantry,  leaving  the  cavalry 
to  fight  rear-guu'd  actions. 

14.  Apuntes,  54,  From  T6  the  following.  To  Mejia,  May  27.  Mejfa, 
June  10  (two  despatches);  July  26,  Comte.  gen.  N,  LeAn,  Aug.  12. 
Ampudia,  Sept.  9.     Mejfa  to  Ampudia,  Aug,  31. 

15.  SOTRoberts,  diary,  Nov.  27.  Meade,  Letten,  i,  133,  136,  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  Oct.  20.  169Taylor  to  Crittenden,  Oct.  9.  Henahaw 
narrative.  Apuntee,  53-4;  176Davie  to  Brown,  Sept.  20.  Balbontfn, 
Invasion,  24,  MMap  and  plan  of  defence,  Negrete,  Invasion,  ii,  327 
(Ampudia),  Picayune,  Nov,  4.  Eyewitness,  Complete  History,  46. 
Numerous  maps,  published  and  in  MS. 

16.  Apuntee,  53-4.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  138  (evidently  in  error  about 
the  citadel  garrison).  PicayuTie,  Oct.  21,  Nai.  InteUiifencer,  Nov.  20. 
Henry,  Camp.  Sketchea,  216.  Henshaw  narrative,  Robertson,  Remins,, 
126-8.  SDManafield,  report.  t6ld.  to  Totten,  June  30,  1847.  llTCham- 
berlain,  diary.  Balbontin,  Invasion,  43,  TflComte.  gen.  N.  Ledn,  Sept. 
20,  WAmpudia,  Sept.  9.  The  Americans  often  spoke  of  the  citadel  as 
the  "Black  Fort"  or  the  "Old  Colored  Gentleman."  Its  Mexican  name 
was  Fort  Independencia,  but  it  roust  not  be  confounded  with  the  redoubt 
on  Independence  Hill,  It  stood  about  1000  yards  from  the  densely-built 
part  of  the  city. 

17.  BlMansfield,  report.     Balbontin,  Invasion,  27,  38,  42.     TaMejfa  to 

Ampudia,  Aug.  31,    Ho,  60;  30,  I,  p,  424  (Taylor).     SMWarth  to , 

Oct.  2.  Sen,  1;  29,  2,  p.  46  (Marcy,  report).  ItlHill,  diary.  Henry, 
Camp.  Sketches,  217, 

18.  From  TS,  S,  Anna  to  Ampudia,  Aug,  13.  Ampudia  to  Gov.  To- 
mauUpas,  Aug,  23.  Relaciones  (to  Guerra),  Sept.  23.  Ampudia,  Aug,  28, 
To  Ampudia,  Sept.  4,     Mejfa  to  Ampudia,  Aug,  31, 

19.  Diario,  July  4;  Sept.  21,  Monitor  Uep^ib.,  Sept.  25.  Reid,  Scout- 
ing Bxpeds.,  120,  Picayunt,  Sept,  22,  Negrete,  Invaid6n,  ii,  326.  N. 
Orl.  Commere.  BuUetin,  Sept.  22.  TSAmpudia,  proc.,  Aug.  31.  T6Proc. 
in  EngUsh,  Sept.  15.     TlCircular,  Sept.  15, 

20.  Monitor Repub.,  Sept.  18;  Oct,  29  (Jiuregui),  WBankhead,  no.  155, 
1846.  ApuDtes,  54,  57.  BalbonUn,  InvasiAn,  26.  TSNevia  to  Ampudia, 
Aug.  26. 

21.  Tampico  Eco,  Sept.  24.  Gov,  of  Tamaulipas,  Aug,  20.  Rose, 
McCulloch,  73.  Mejla  to  Paredes,  July  20,  BalbonUn,  InvssiiJn,  26. 
Apuntes,  65-8.  Ho,  60 ;  30,  1,  p,  526  (spec,  orders  129).  And  from  76  the 
following,  Ampudia,  Aug.  31;  Sept.  2,  res,,  15,  res.  Jd.  to  Torrejfin, 
Sept.  1.  Mejfa  to  Ampudia,  Aug.  31.  Canales,  Aug.  30.  Id.  to  Ampudia, 
Aug.  30-1,     Mejla  to  comte,  gen,  S.  L,  P,,  Aug.  17, 

Canales  said  in  substance  :  The  spare  horses  of  the  enemy  cannot  be 
taken,  for  they  are  not  turned  loose ;  the  roads  cannot  be  broken  up,  for 
they  run  across  stony  plains ;  the  woods  cannot  be  fired,  for  no  great 
fields  of  dry  grass  are  near  them ;  the  watering  places  cannot  be  made 
useless,  for  they  are  streams  coming  from  the  mountains ;  the  wagons 
and  pack-mules  cannot  be  captured,  for  my  horses  are  unserviceable. 

22.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  129.  147 Chamberlain,  diary,  Giddings, 
Sketches,  97.  139W.  B.  to  D,  Campbell,  Aug,  28,  Nebel  and  Kendall, 
5.     Mayer,  Mex.  War,  169-61.     Picayune,  Nov,  13.     SUGen,  orders  115. 
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Smith,  Chile  con  Came,  94,  note.    Accounta  of  the  costumes  naturallr 
varied. 

23.  Pieayuru,  Oct.  6.  Groensborough  Mom.  Post,  Apr.  5,  1903. 
a49Patridge  to  MIbb  W.,  July  21,  1847.  Mdrop.  Moff.,  Dec.,  1907,  316-7. 
Spirit  o/  the  Timet,  Oct.  14.  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  183-6,  244. 
S«4Worth  to  S.,  Sept.  16.  McCall,  Letters,  470.  Rdd,  Scouting  Expeds., 
128.  IBOEwing,  diary,  Nov.  18.  Robertson,  Remins.,  123-4.  Taylor, 
Letters  (Bixby),  57.  «lDuncan  to  Worth,  Aug.  8.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p. 
421-2  (Taylor). 

One  smaU  mountain  in  this  region  had  a  bare  aide  composed  of  crysto}- 
Uied  sulphate  of  lime.  Here,  as  generally,  the  author  draws  upon  his 
own  obMrvations  of  MexJcan  scenery.  There  were  a  number  of  defiles 
between  Ceiralvo  and  Monterey  and  a  great  deal  of  rough,  bushy  country, 
where  the  Mexicans  could  have  made  Taylor  no  little  trouble.  In  all 
probability  he  could  have  been  delayed  five  to  Beven  days.  See  Monitor 
Repiib.,  Oct.  20,  mntftdo. 

24.  18»Taylor  to  Crittenden,  Oct.  9-  Id.,  Letters  (Biitby),  57,  59. 
Henshaw  nairative.  Claiborne,  Quitman,  i,  277.  Robertson,  Remins-, 
125-6.  SSTaylor,  gen.  orders  119-20.  Apuntes,  54,  68.  Wilhehn, 
Eighth  Inf.,  ii,  288.  TaComte.  gen.  N.  Le6n,  Sept.  20.  Reid,  Scouting 
Expeda.,  142.  Picayune,  Oct.  6.  Roae,  MeCulloch,  100.  NiUt,  Oct.  17, 
p.  103.     l44ChaudlerloLalun,  Nov.  23.     Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  189-91. 

Wilhehn,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Worth's  old  regt.  and  had  the  uae  ot 
Worth's  papers,  states  that,  after  arriving  at  Marin,  Taylor  was  "  firm  " 
in  the  opinion  that  he  would  meet  with  no  serious  resistance  at  Monterey. 
Certainty  be  then  estimated  Ampudia's  regulars  at  only  about  3000  (Ho. 
60;  30,  1,  p.  422). 

25.  leaTaylor  to  Crittenden,  Sept.  15,  1847.  Id.,  Lett«r  to  Gaines. 
Id.,  Letters  (Bixby),  178.  Thorpe,  Our  Army  at  Monterey,  46.  Roberta 
son,  Remins.,  124.  Henshaw  narrative.  French,  Two  Wars,  67.  Apun- 
tee,  58.  Chivei,  July  29,  1848.  TSAmpudia,  Sept.  19.  MonUor  Repub., 
Oct.  20.     Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  190-2. 

Taylor's  Slfield  return,  Sept.  21  (the  first  oi  two  numbers  represents 
oSoera) ;  Hdqtrs.  and  staff,  22 ;  23.  Webster's  battery  (244b.  howitMra), 
3;  24.  IsT  Div.  Hdqtrs.  and  staff,  3;  10.  Ridgely's  batt.,  3;  75. 
2  Drap.  (4  Cos.),  10;  228.  Bragp'  batt.,  2;  64.  .3  Inf.  (6  Cos.),  18; 
284.  4  Inf.  (6  Cos.),  16;  287.  Shiver's  Co.,  3;  65.  1  Inf.  (4  Coa.), 
12;  179.  Batt.  and  Wash.  Battal.  (6  Cos.),  20;  314.  2d  Div.  (see  be- 
low), 93 ;  1568.  F:i!i,d  Div.  (see  below),  148 ;  1781.  Tkx.  Dtv.  Hdqtrs. 
and  staff,  5  offs.  1st  Regt.  (10  Cos.),  32;  376.  2d  Regt.  (10  Cos.),  35; 
527.  Sureeons,  5.  Sick,  3;  143.  2d  Div.  (Sept.  17).  Staffs,  5.  U 
brie-'  Duncan's  batt.,  68;  Artill.  Battal.,  532;  8  Inf.,  331.  2d  brig.: 
Maokall'8bBtt.,70;  5Inf.,280;  7Inf.,282;  BUnchard's Co.,  83.  (These 
figures  include  88  com.  offs.)  Sick,  7 ;  45.  6  Inf.,  7  Inf.  and  8  Inf.  had  6 
Cos.  each.  Art.  Battal.  had  9  Cos.  Field  Dtv.  (Sept.  20).  Staff,  12. 
Artill.,  37.  Ky.  (10  Cos.),  482;  Ohio  (10  Cos.),  524;  Min.  (8  Cob.). 
462;  Tenn.  (10  Cos.),  459.  (These  figures  include  139  com.  offs.)  Sick, 
1 ;   42.     Grand  totals  (Sept.  21),  425 ;   5795  -  6220. 

Taylor's  formal  report  counted  the  officers  twice.  Ripley  made  the 
same  mistake  (War  with  Mexico,  i,  199).  The  24-lb.  howitiera  appear 
to  have  been  classed  as  heavy  field  guns  (t9memo.,  ordnance  office, 
June  15). 
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XII.    MONTEREY 

1.  HMansfield  to  Totten,  Feb.  1,  1847.  Ho.  4;  29,  2,  pp.  76,  83  (Tay- 
lor}. Wilhelm,  Eighth  Inf.,  ii,  289.  7«Comte.  gen.  N.  Le<ia,  Sept.  20. 
Stevens,  Campatgiu,  22.  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  102.  Nebel  and 
Kendall,  5,  Q.     Apuntes,  58. 

2.  Apuntes,5e.  JVontlor  Ai!^.,Oct.  31  (Bern).  Nebel  and  Kendall,  6. 
{fat.  IfUeUigencer,  Nov.  20.  J.  Davia  in  Cong.  Globe,  31,  1,  app.,  1034-^1. 
Piaiyjou,  Oct.  4;  Nov.  13.  UlHill,  diary.  Smith,  To  Mexico,  73-4. 
••Worth  to  Bliss,  Sept.  21,  8 :  IS  a.m.  147Chainberlain,  diary.  Bal- 
bontln,  InvBsidn,  25,  36.    Ho.  4;  20,  2,  p.  102  (Worth). 

The  Federation  ft-pdn.  were  classed  by  the  Mexicans  as  S-pdrs.  The 
haU-mooD  battery  waa  designed  to  !»nie  into  play  after  the  capture  of 
the  city,  annoying  the  captors  and  defending  the  line  of  retreat  to  Saltillo, 

3.  TSComte.  gen.  N.  LeAn,  Sept.  20.  6*Worth  to  Bliss,  Aug.  28.  7SAm- 
pudia,  Sept.  19,  res. 

4.  ttlHill,  diary.  177Staniford  to  Femberton,  Sept.  28.  Robertsoi 
Remins.,  130,  Nebel  and  Kendall,  6.  Chamberlain,  diary.  Ho,  4 
29,  2,  pp.  83  (Taylor),  102  (Worth).  76Comte.  gen.  N.  Le6n,  Sept.  20. 
Pieayvne,  Nov.  13.  SlSHays  to  Henderson,  undated.  Pennaytvanian, 
Nov.  2.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  133.  Melropol.  Mag.,  Dec.,  1907  (Hamilton) 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  Nov,  7.  (Worth)  Robertson,  Remins,,  Sept.  20; 
18SJ.  Van  Buren,  oration;  Chase,  Polk  Admin.,  156;  ISSW.  to  Duncan, 
Apr.  15 ;  Jacksonville  (Ala.)  Repuidican,  Nov.  25 ;  Grone,  Briefe, 
Senmies,  Service,  282 ;   817SutherlaDd  to  father,  Aug.  — . 

A  part  of  Hays's  four  hundred  did  not  march  until  a  little  later.  It 
seems  clear,  although  neither  Taylor  nor  Worth  mentions  the  fact,  that  a 
party  of  dragoons  accompanied  the  expedition  (Chamberlain,  diary; 
Haskin,  First  Artillery,  307).  It  will  be  recalled  that  most  of  our  "ar- 
tillery" served  as  infantry.  Blanchard's  company  was  made  up  of  men 
who  did  not  wish  to  leave  when  most  of  the  Louisiana  infantry  was  ordered 
home  (p.  205). 

Worth's  movement  was  in  principle  extremely  haiardoua  (Halleck, 
Mil.  Art,  414).  Napoleon  (Maxims,  p.  24)  :  "Nothing  is  more  rash  or 
more  opposed  to  the  principles  of  war,  than  a  flank  march  in  the  presence 
of  an  army  in  position,  especially  when  that  army  occupies  heights  at  the 
foot  of  which  you  must  defile."  This  maxim  seems  to  lit  the  case  pre- 
cisely. Stevens  (Campaigns,  28)  defended  the  movement  on  the  ground 
that  Taylor  knew  what  could  be  expected,  of  Worth's  command  and  of 
the  Mexicans ;  but  as  Ampudia  had  shown  no  conspicuous  want  of 
ability  and  courage  on  May  8  wid  9,  Taybr  had  no  reason  to  suppose  he 
would  act  here  as  badly  as  he  did.  Indeed  the  struggle  at  Monterey 
showed  that  if  Taylor  assumed  the  Mexicans  would  not  fight,  he  erred. 
It  was  doubtless  realised  by  Taylor  and  Worth  that  the  small  American 
army,  without  siege  artillery  or  adequate  supplies,  could  escape  ruin 
only  through  extreme  boldness.  Apparently  the  plan  originated  with 
Worth,  for  he  knew  more  about  the  terrain  than  Taylor  did.  Wilhelm 
so  states,  and  the  N.  Y.  San  also,  the  editor  of  which  was  close  to  Worth, 
gave  him  that  credit  (Aug.  14,  1847).  Bragg  (llOto  Hammond,  May  4, 
1848)  ascribed  the  plan  to  Taylor ;  but,  as  "raylor  was  the  commander- 
in-chief,  this  was  the  natural  presumption. 

5.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  133.  Ho.  4;  29,  2,  p.  83  (Taylor).  Pieaywne, 
Nov.  13.     MonUor  Repuh.,  Oct.  29  (J&uregui),  31  (Berra).    S4%Hay9  to 
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Hendereon,  undated,  R«id,  Scouting  E^peds.,  152.  SlSHenahaw  narra- 
tive. Ampudia,  Manifieeto.  Robertson,  Remina.,  130-1.  CtWorth  to 
Bliss,  Sept.  20,  g:30p.u. 

6.  Ho.  4 ;  29,  2,  pp.  83  (Taylor),  102  (Worth).  Monitor  Repub..  Oct.  29. 
7fiVAtquei,  Sept.  23.  Balbontin,  Invaaidn,  27.  fiSWorth  to  Bliaa,  Sept. 
20,  g :  30  p.H.     Meade,  Letters,  i,  133.     Robertson,  Rentins.,  131-2. 

7.  Ho.  4;  29,  2,  pp.  83  (Taylor),  102  (Worth).  IMDuncan  to  Worth, 
Sept.  28.  Henshaw  narrative.  Chamberlain,  diary.  Apuntea,  59. 
GoDz&lei,  Aguascalientea,  152.  ISlWorth  to  Marcy,  July  14,  1S47. 
••Worth  to  Bliss,  Sept.  21,  8:15  a.u.;  3:40  p.m.  Picayune,  Nov.  13, 
1846;  Feb.  17,  1847.  Meade,  Utters,  i,  133.  Wash.  Union,  Nov.  20. 
SBSMeckall  to  father,  Sept.  27.  N.  Y.  Sun,  Oct.  14.  MonUm  Repub., 
Oct.  17,  31;  Nov.  15.  MSHaya  to.  Henderaon,  undated.  Baskin,  First 
Artillery,  309.  ISOC.  F.  Smith  to  Pemberton,  Sept.  30.  ITTStaniTord 
to  Pemberton,  Sept.  26.  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  201.  Prieto,  Me- 
morias,  205.     Reid,  Scouting  Expeda.,  157-9. 

McCuUoch,  being  in  advance,  did  not  receive  the  order  to  take  post 
behind  the  fence,  and  hence  fought  in  the  road. 

8.  The  optroiione  on  Federation  Ridge.  MWorth  te  Bliss,  Sept.  21. 
3:40  P.1I.  Ho.  4;  29,  2,  p.  102  (Worth).  SiSHays  to  Henderson,  un- 
dated. tSOC.  F.  Smith  to  Pemberton,  Sept.  30.  STTP.  F.  Smith  to  Id., 
Sept.  27.  Monitor  Reptib.,  Oct.  31  (Berra).  tSlMackaU  to  father, 
Sept.  27.  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  201-3.  Nebel  and  KendaU,  6-7. 
Hitt.  Mag.,  Mar.,  1874,  p.  138.  Wash.  Union,  Nov.  12,  20.  Chamber- 
lain, diary  and  recoils.  tTBNiehenke,  atatement.  Meade,  Lett^fl,  i, 
134.  Pieayune,  Oct.  4 ;  Nov.  13.  Henshaw  narrative.  Reid,  Scouting 
Expeds.,  162-6.     Hill,  diary. 

Meade  (Letters,  i,  88)  wrote:  Worth  "has  the  great  misfortune  at 
being  most  rash  and  impetuous,  and  of  constantly  doing  things  which 
cooler  reflection  causes  him  to  repent.  This  infirmity,  in  my  oiMnion, 
renders  him  unfit  to  command,  but  on  the  field  of  battle,  under  another, 
his  gallantry  and  bravery  are  well  known  and  most  conspicuous."  U.  S. 
Grant  (Mems.,  i,  123)  said:  Worth  "was  nervous,  impatient  and  reaU 
leas  on  the  march,  or  when  important  or  responsible  duty  confronted 

Miles  set  out  about  forty-five  mmutes  later  than  C.  F.  Smith.  On 
reaching  the  ridge  he  sent  oS  detachments  in  order  to  divert  attention 
from  Smith.  Still  restless,  Worth  sent  Col.  Hays  and  more  Texans  to 
the  ridge,  but  these  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  do  anything  of  consequence. 
Gen.  Smith's  attack  upon  El  Soldado,  made  on  hie  own  responsibility, 
had  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  movement  against  Independence 
Hill  and  the  Bishop's  Palace.  Hitchcock  said  Gen.  Smith  not  only  aided 
Worth  materially  but  saved  his  reputation  (Sen.  05;  30,  1,  p.  528).  The 
summit  and  El  Soldado  continued  to  be  held  by  the  Americans.  Scott 
and  Blanchard  (who  was  under  Scott's  orders)  were  recalled  from  No.  3 
to  E3  Soldado  the  next  morning  to  cooperate  in  the  attack  on  the  Palace. 
According  to  some  Americans  three  guns  were  captured.  This  mistake 
probably  arose  because  one  piece  was  used  by  the  Americans  at  the  sum- 
mit and  then  moved  to  El  Soldado.  According  to  the  Mexicans  there 
seem  to  have  been  only  175  of  them  on  the  ridge.  On  both  sides  the 
loss  of  men  on  Federation  Ridge  was  insignificant.  Worth  bad  15  or  20 
killed  and  wounded.  Some  thought  the  summit  of  Federation  Ridge  not 
Ies8_than^800^feet  high.     As  the  Monterey  plans  are  unavoidably  based  to 
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a  targe  extent  upon  Bk«tch«a  and  estimates,  it  has  not  been  thought  best 
to  give  a  scale  of  miles. 

9.  The  capture  of  Independence  HiU.  Ho.  4;  29,  2,  p.  102  (Worth), 
Ampudia,  Manifieato.  SSWorth  to  Bliss,  Sept.  22,  8 :  30  A.M.,  6  p.h. 
French,  Two  Wars,  64r-5.  l«7Ghamberkin,  diary.  14a/d.,  recoils. 
Balbontfn,  InrasitJn,  38-9.  Apuntes,  ei-2.  inEwiag,  diary.  SlSHen- 
shaw  narrative;  UlHill,  diary.  Picayune,  Nov.  13.  tUMackall  to 
father,  Sept.  27.  Meade,  Lettere,  i,  135-6.  Wash.  Union,  Nov.  20. 
Diario,  Sept.  30.  Moniior  Repub.,  Oct,  31  (Berra).  liSHays  to  Hender- 
son, undated.  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  205.  Nebel  and  Kendall,  6. 
lUDuQcan  to  Worth,  Sept.  28.  Reid,  Scouting  Ezpeds.,  1S3-S.  Am- 
pudia to  the  People.  Some  officeiB  thought  the  hill  nearly  600  feet  high. 
Ampudia  tardily  ordered  reinforcemente  to  the  hill,  but  they  did  not 
arrive.     Worth's  loss,  Sept.  22,  was  only  about  a  doien  killed  and  wounded. 

10.  Tajfior"*  and  Ampvdia'9  operaliime,  Sept.  20-3 ;  Worih'e,  Sept.  23. 
Ho.  4;  29.2,  pp.  76-I0»  (reports  of  Taylor  and  officers).  Ho.  17;  30,1 
(reports  of  officers).  ISSTaylor  to  Crittenden,  Oct.  9,  1846;  Jan.  26,  1847. 
IWEwing,  diary.  llSHenshaw  narrative.  Coleman,  Crittenden,  i,  309. 
Claiborne,  Quitman,  ii,  303-7.  ISlHill,  diary.  Numerous  reports  and 
letters  in  1T«  and  17«.  Smith,  Chile  con  Came,  82-97.  Thorpe,  Our 
Army  at  Monterey,  55,  59.  Ampudia,  Manifieeto.  Id.  to  Fella w-citiiens. 
Robertson,  Reminiscences,  13S-50.  aiGraham  to  Folk,  April  — ,  [18471. 
•iQuitman  to  Earner,  Sept.  28.  StCapt.  Vinton  to  Worth,  Aug.  19. 
Taylor,  gen.  orders  115.  WWorth  to  Bliss,  Sept.  23,  11  p.m.  MTrow- 
bridge  to  Stewart,  Feb.  8,  1848.  French,  Two  Wan,  62,  64r-6.  aaMans- 
Beld  to  Totten,  Feb.  1,  1847.  UBackus  to  Brady,  Sept.  22,  1848. 
MTChamberlain,  diary.  148/d.,  recoils.  BalbOntfn,  Invasi6a,  24,  27- 
35,  40-3.  Roa  BArcena,  Recuerdoe,  72.  Apuntes,  53,  80-4.  Ho.  60; 
30,  1,  pp.  419  (Worth),  424  (Taylor).  Roberts,  diary.  Hiet.  Mag.,  Jan., 
1874,  pp.  8-9.  Picayune,  Oct.  23 ;  Nov.  i,  13.  Meade,  Lettere,  i,  134-5, 
137-8,  163-G.  ISSDuncan  to  Worth,  Sept.  28.  HiKingsbury  to  mother, 
Oct.  14.  lAwton,  ArtiU.  Officer,  29,  30.  Stevens,  Camps.,  23-9.  7SBer- 
miideii  de  Castro,  no.  371,  res.,  1848.  Hist.  Mag.,  \,  207-13,  256-7.  John- 
ston, A.  S.  Johnston,  136-40.  J.  Davis :  note  2.  PenTiaybianian,  Nov.  2 
(Peyton).  Wash.  Union,  Nov.  20,  1846;  Mar.  2,  1847.  Bait.  Sutt, 
Nov.  6.  MonOor  Repab.,  Nov.  15.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Nov.  7,  28,  1846; 
Jan.  9,  1847.  MSWood  to  Henderson,  Sept.  24.  MSHays  to  Id.,  un- 
dated. JViles,  Nov.  28,  p.  201.  t44Chandler  to  lakin,  Nov.  23.  ITSRus- 
sell  to  Davis,  Sept.  26 ;  Oct.  18,  17«Cooper  to  Davis,  Sept.  — .  Wilcox, 
Mei.  War,  119.  Kenly,  Md.  Vol.,  77, 107-27,  ete.  18»W.  B.  to  D.  Camp- 
bell, Sept.  28;  Nov.  2,  9,  1846;  Feb.  19,  1347.  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches, 
193-201,  203-4,  206-12,  221.  ISOBrichte,  Letter.  Nebel  and  Kendall, 
7-10.  lasCampbell  to  Quitman,  Sept.  27 ;  to  wife,  Oct.  1.  ISOCheatham 
to  son,  Oct.  6 ;  to  sister,  Oct.  16.  «77P.  F.  Smith  to  Pemberton,  Sept.  27. 
Reid,  Scouting  Expeds.,  108,  152,  170,  173,  190.  TtAmpudia,  Sept.  22, 
25.  76/<i.  to  comte.  gen.  S.  L.  P.,  Sept.  28.  7SHead  of  Ampudia's  medical 
service,  Sept.  24.    The  author  of  the  verse  was  C.  F.  Hoffman. 

Remarks.  Taylor's  lack  of  interest  in  studying  the  topography  and 
fortifications  is  illustrBted  by  the  fact  that  Butler,  second  in  command, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  shown  the  map  drawn  by  Meade  from  in- 
formation obtained  by  Worth,  though  Taylor  certainly  saw  it  (Wilhelm, 
Eighth  Infantry,  ii,  283).  Butler  stated  officially  that  when  he  attecked 
the  dty  he  knew  nothing  about  the  locahty.    Capt.  Henry  said  Garland's 
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charge  woe  made  in  "utter  ignorance"  reprdjag  it  (Camp.  Sketches, 
194).  It  has  been  said  that  Taylor  lacked  entrenchiDK  tools;  but  he 
had  tools  for  building  roads,  planting  the  mortar  and  howitseis,  and 
electing  new  defences  at  the  Teneria  redoubt.  Stevena  {Campaigna,  29) 
undertook  to  defend  Taylor'a  operationa  on  Sept.  21  by  saying  that  the 
ardor  of  Garland's  men  brought  them  into  action  before  Mansfield's 
reconnaissance  had  been  completed  i  but  (1)  Garland  nas  virtually  in- 
structed to  follow  Maoafield's  directions  and  did  so,  and  (2)  Oct.  24  Tay- 
lor said  he  would  have  pursued  the  same  course,  had  he  known  all  that 
be  learned  later  about  the  situation  —  i.e.  Garland  executed  Taylor's 
ideas  and  wishes  (61Graham  to  Polk,  Apr.  — ,  [1847]).  Waiting  for  s 
fuller  recoDDaiaasnce,  therefore,  would  have  consumed  time  without 
giving  any  advantage.  It  foUowa,  too,  from  this  statement  of  Taylor's 
that  be  would  not  have  excused  Mansfield,  had  Mansfield  instructed 
Garland  not  to  charge.  Taylor  did  not  recommend  a  brevet  for  Garland. 
This  was  an  implied  censure.  Capt.  0.  M.  Graham  of  Garland's  com- 
mand therefore  addressed  a  tettAt  to  Polk,  giving  a  full  account  of  Gar- 
land's proceedings.  This  letter  was  presented  to  Folk  by  Gen.  George 
Gibson,  who  gave  the  writer  "a  high  character,"  It  may  be  added,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  Mansfield  to  make  a  complete  reconnaissance  under 
the  circumBtances,     He  would  not  have  lived  to  finish  it. 

The  Fourth  Infantry,  having  been  detached  to  cover  the  battery,  was 
not  in  Garland's  charge.  The  mortar  does  not  seem  to  have  been  effective 
on  Sept.  21  (Giddings,  Sketehea,  202) ;  had  it  been  so,  it  would  not  have 
been  put  out  of  commissioD  for  a  considerable  time  by  being  sent  to  Worth, 
who  does  not  seem  to  have  asked  for  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
Taylor  only  tw^ity  minutes,  which  suggesti  that  it«  inefGdency  was 
speedily  discovered.  Had  the  cause  been  merely  the  lack  of  a  platfonn 
(Ripley,  War  with  Mexico,  i,  206),  it  could  have  been  removed.  There 
was  timber  enou^  at  Walnut  Grove.  The  statemente  regarding  the 
number  of  guns  in  Teneria  redoubt  cannot  be  wholly  reconciled.  This 
may  arise  from  the  fact  that  not  all  the  pieces  could  be  used.  The  state- 
ment in  the  text  seems  to  be  safe. 

The  author  feels  some  scepticism  about  the  doings  of  Backus.  No 
unanimity  prevailed  then  about  him.  He  is  rather  too  precise  in  his 
own  statement.  He  aays  {Historical  Magaiins,  x,  255)  that  the  distance 
from  the  building  he  occuined  to  the  taimery  waa  found  to  be  117]  yards. 
One  can  hardly  understand  how  so  exact  a  measiu«ment  can  have  been 
made  in  auch  a  locality.  The  distance  from  bis  position  to  Teneria  re- 
doubt was  considerably  more  than  this.  Henry  eatimatcd  it  at  130  yards 
(Campaign  Sketebes,  195),  Muskets  were  not  reliable  at  this  distance. 
His  claima  were  not  accepted  by  all  at  the  time.  Btill,  many  believed 
that  he  contributed  materially  to  the  capture  of  the  redoubt.  After  the 
capture  of  this  redoubt  Col.  Davis  undertook  to  storm  El  Diablo,  but 
was  recalled.  There  was  a  sharp  clash  between  Taylor  and  Butler  in  the 
oouiae  of  the  operations.  Sept,  21.  Taylor  should,  of  course,  have  kept 
out  of  the  street  fighting  (Gricpenkerl,  Applied  Tactics,  187).  Then 
was  suiEcient  demand  for  head  work  at  that  time  to  absorb  hia  full  atten- 
tion. It  was  stated  that  after  the  repulse  of  the  Americans,  Sept.  21, 
Mejia  asked  to  have  both  infantry  and  cavalry  charge  them.  Had  this 
been  done  the  results  might  have  been  very  serious. 

The  American  artillery  when  in  the  town  was  handled  as  cautiously  as 
possible.    For  example,  a  gun  would  be  loaded  and  leveled  behind  a 
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comer,  drawn  out  by  ropes,  fired,  and  drawn  back  by  the  ropes  (French, 
Two  Ware,  66) .  Yet  even  in  a  caae  of  this  kind  four  out  of  the  five  gunners 
were  killed.  Taylor  does  not  mention  the  presence  of  the  Fourth  In- 
faatry,  Sept.  23,  but  U.  S.  Grant  does  (Mems.,  i,  115-6) ;  and  as  he  be- 
longed to  that  corps,  it  Hcems  hardly  possible  that  he  was  mistaken.  It 
had  been  eo  much  reduced  the  day  before,  that  perhaps  Taylor  did  not 
think  it  worth  mention.  According  to  Taylor's  report  the  reason  for 
withdrawing  his  men  from  the  city  on  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  23  was  to 
prepare  for  a  general  assault.  But  considerable  time  would  have  been 
necessary  to  do  this  in  concert  with  Worth,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
they  were  withdrawn  under  fire  when  they  were  doing  good  work  in  safety, 
and  night  woe  not  far  distant.  Apparently  the  best  way  to  arrange  for 
such  concerted  operations  would  have  been  to  leave  these  troops  where 
they  were,  and  open  a  line  of  communication  through  the  northern  part 
of  the  city  (Ripley,  op.  eit.,  i,  264).  The  rumors  that  Mexican  forces 
were  approaching  by  the  Saltillo  road  were  correct,  but  Ampudia  sent 
them  an  order  to  retire.  They  were  not  stivng  enough  to  accomplish 
anything. 

When  Worth  attacked  the  city,  Sept.  23,  his  right-hand  column,  headed 
by  Texan  riflemen,  dismounted,  under  Col.  Hays,  took  the  Calle  de  Mon- 
terey ;  the  left-hand  column,  headed  by  similar  troops  under  lieut.  Col. 
Walker,  took  the  Calle  de  Itiirbide.  Besides  the  Texons  and  the  field 
batteries,  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Infantry  and  the  Artillery  Battalion 
joined  in  the  attack.  The  detachment  that  had  been  sent  up  the  Saltillo 
road  was  recalled  and  acted  as  a  reserve.  The  American  shells  thrown 
during  the  night  of  Sept.  23  seem  to  have  injured  nothing  except  Am- 
pudia's  courage.     Purlsima  Bridge  was  about  2300  feet  from  the  cathedral. 

It  is  probably  true  that  Taylor's  operations  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
town  and  the  disregard  of  life  eTdiibited  by  his  troops  tended  to  dismay 
Ampudia.  But  Taylor  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  operations  so  badly 
planned,  so  ineffective  and  so  costly  would  have  that  effect;  they  were 
wasteful;  and  they  demoralised  his  own  men.  The  Mexicans  fought  in 
roost  cases  with  a  courage  and  tenacity  deserving  of  high  praise  (Henry, 
Camp.  Sketches,  209).  So  far  as  one  can  see,  nothing  saved  Taylor  from 
a  disaster  that  would  have  meant  the  ruin  of  his  army  but  the  poltroonery 
of  one  man,  Ampudia ;  and  as  we  have  remarked,  he  had  no  reason  to 
expect  that.  The  head  of  Ampudia's  medical  service  reported,  Sept.  24, 
that  only  sixty  privates  had  been  seriously  wounded. 

11.  Ho.  4;  29,  2,  p.  78  (Taylor).  864Wortb  to  S.,  Oct.  2.  Garcfa, 
Revolucidn,  16.  Claiborne,  Quitman,  i,  262-9.  Ampudia,  Manifiesto. 
Apuntes,  64.  ISPakenham,  no.  122,  1$46.  Batbontin,  lnvasi5n,  50-2. 
Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  34S  (Ampudia),  348  (Taylor),  349  (terms).  TSAmpudia, 
Sept.  29.  NiU.  IjUOH^eneer,  Oct.  26;  Nov.  7.  Wash.  Union,  Jan.  18 
(Ampudia) ;  Feb.  18,  1847.  NiU»,  Nov.  28,  p.  197.  Epoca,  Feb.  9,  1847 
(Ampudia).  Obtervadar  Zacatecano,  Dec.  27,  1846,  supplement  (Requena). 
Diario,  Oct.  2  (Ampudia).    RepiMiamo,  May  28,  1847. 

Worth's  cannon  were  prevented  by  a  fog  from  opening  fire  early  Thun- 
day  morning.  Worth's  Sttreasons,  as  explained  privately  to  a  friend,  for 
giving  Uberal  terms  were:  (1)  Owing  to  the  feelings  of  the  Texans  and 
resentment  occasioned  by  the  American  losses  in  the  battle,  an  assault 
would  have  been  attended  with  the  slau^ter  of  many  women ;  (2)  The 
nurobeis  and  the  position  of  the  Mexicans  rendered  them  formidable; 
(3)  "Neither  myself  nor  many  others  had  the  slightest  confidence  in  the 
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inleUi{fence  that  dvreettd"  the  American  operations;  (4)  Our  government 
wanted  peace.  The  Mexicans  were  allowed  twenty-one  rounds  for  their 
battery. 

The  principal  excuses  alleged  by  Ampudia  for  surrenderii^  were  the 
failure  to  injure  the  Americans  on  their  march,  the  lack  of  the  Fourth 
Brigade,  a  want  of  funds,  provisions  and  artillery  ammunition,  the  in- 
efiiciency  and  cowardice  of  a  part  of  his  army,  the  hostility  of  the  superior 
officers,  and  their  failure  to  support  him.  According  to  a  Mexican  letter 
from  8.  Luis  Potosf  dated  October  3,  1846,  the  loss  of  the  city  was  attrib- 
uted wholly  to  his  cowardice.  A  number  of  his  chief  officers  appear  to 
have  been  no  more  courageous  than  he,  but  the  decision  did  not  rest  with 
them.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  necessary  to  save  the  one  veteran  army  of 
Mexico,  but  a  successful  or  even  heroic  defence  of  Monterey  would  have 
probably  been  more  beneficial  to  his  cause.  There  were  provisions  enou^ 
and  a  large  stock  of  ammunition ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  his  supply  of 
artillery  ammunition  wss  adequate.  The  commission  consisted  of  Worth, 
Henderson,  J.  Davis,  Bequena,  Ortega,  Llano.  The  Mexicans  actually 
carried  away  three  12-pounders  and  three  S-pounders  (Requena).  The 
British  minister  at  Washington  reported:  The  armistice  seems  to  be  "in 
direct  opposition  to  the  rale  laid  down  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter  to  Commo- 
dore Conner  of  the  27tb  July"  [Sen.  107;  29,  2,  p.  3],  by  which  it  waa 
determined  that  no  armistice  should  be  agreed  to  until  a  treaty  of  peace 
should  have  been  actually  concluded  (ISPakenham,  no.  122,  Oct.  16, 
1846).  San  Fernando  de  Preaas  wss  east  of  Linares  near  the  Gulf.  See 
note  12. 

12.  Polk,  Diary,  Oct.  11, 12.  Ho.  4 ;  29, 2,  pp.  79  (Taylor),  106  (Worth). 
(Instructions)  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  323,  333,  355  (Marcy).  Henahaw  narra- 
tive. Nunelee,  diary.  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  62.  SMWorth  to  S., 
Oct.  2.  Meade.  Letters,  i,  138.  Taylor,  Letter  to  Gaines.  Penntyl- 
txmian,  Nov.  2  (Peyton).  1S9W.  B.  to  D.  Campbell,  Nov.  2.  Robert- 
srai,  Remins.,  157.  ISPakenham,  no.  127,  1846  (Taylor's  ammunition 
would  not  have  lasted  many  hours  longer).  Cong.  Glc^e,  29,  2,  p.  316 
(Clayton). 

Worth :  Twiggs's  division  and  the  volunteere  "were  taken  into  action 
without  order,  direction,  support,  or  command ;  in  fact  murdered"  (3(4ta 
S.,  Oct.  2).  Col.  Campbell:  Taylor  showed  little  generalship  in  the 
handling  of  my  regiment;  took  too  great  a  risk  in  coming  to  Monterey 
without  moT«  transporUtion  (lS»to  D.  Campbell,  Sept.  28;  Nov.  9). 
Capt.  Cheatham  (Campbell's  regiment);  "I  consider,  that  old  Taylor 
committed  one  of  the  greatest  blunders  that  ever  a  General  was  guilty 
of,  in  coming  here  to  attack  one  of  the  strongest  fortified  towns  in  Mexico, 
with  nothing  in  the  world  but  small  Artillery,  for  open  field  fighting"  (  lOto 
son,  Oct.  6).  Id.  :  "We  were  rushed  headlong  into  the  fi^t  and  our 
Generals  did  not  know  where  we  were  going"  (IBOto  sister,  Oct.  16). 
Capt.  Henry  (Garland's  brigade)  :  "I  look  upon  the  exposure  of  the  field 
artillery  in  the  streets  as  perfectly  useless"  {Spirit  of  the  Times,  Nov.  7). 
Capt.  Backus  (Garland's  bMgadc) :  The  Third  and  Fourth  Infantry  were 
"entirely  inadequate  to  the  duty  required"  of  them;  "this  hassrdous 
and  useless  enterprise"  (Hist.  Mag.,  x,  212),  Baltimore  Captain :  Sept.  21 
I  was  under  first  one  general  and  then  another  till  I  and  my  men  "became 
completely  worn  out"  (Picayune,  Nov.  7).  Engineer  Stevens  :  The  eastern 
attack  wss  marked  by  rash  and  headlong  movements ;  the  mortar,  instead 
of  l*ing  sent  to  Worth,  should  have  been  placed  in  Tenerfa  redoubt: 
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Taylor  should  not  have  withdrawn  his  troops  on  Wednesday,  etc.  (G&m- 
paigna,  27).  Officer:  Garland's  charge  a  fatal  mistake  (Balt.:Sun,  Nov.  6). 
Officer:  The  eastern  attack  very  injudicious  (Nat,  Inielligeneer,  Nov.  20). 
lieut.  Hamilton  (West  Painter) :  The  officers  who  fell  at  the  east  end 
were  "a  sacrifice  to  the  blind  folly  and  ignorance  of  our  general-in-chief" 
(Meb-op.  Mag.,  Dec.,  1907,  p,  321).  C.  M.  Wilcox,  who  arrived  at  Mon- 
terey not  long  after  the  battle:  "Harsh  and  unfavorable  criticism"  of 
tiie  operatioDB  at  the  east  end  was  "universal"  there  (Mex.  War,  120). 
Robertaon :  The  lack  of  a  siege  train  was  due  to  Taylor's  misunderstanding 
the  intentions  of  the  enemy ;  the  cannon  could  easily  have  been  trans- 
ported (Remina.,  129,  160).  Smith:  Only  Ampudia's  personal  unfitness 
saved  Taylor  from  deserved  ruin  (Rcmins.,  18).  Monterey  letter,  Oct.  II ; 
d-poundere  were  sent  to  batter  down  fortifications  that  24-pounders  would 
not  have  affected.  Gen.  Requeaa,  probably  the  best  Mexican  officer: 
Worth  made  the  real  attack ;  Taylor  blundered  (Obiervador  Zaealecano, 
Dec.  27,  supplem.).  G.  Ferry:  Prudence  forbade  Taylor,  in  view  of  the 
too  evident  discouragement  of  his  army,  to  press  his  advantage ;  by 
ne(!Dtiating  he  changed  almost  certain  defeat  into  victory  {Revue  dei  Detix 
Monde»,  Aug.  1,  1847,  410).  An  editorial  in  NHea'  Regitier  of  July  18, 
1S46,  is  curiously  interesting:  "Owing  to  an  error  in  estimating  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  enemy"  Taylor  "made  a  narrow  escape  from  almost  Utter 
annihilation"  in  May.  "One  lesson  of  this  kind,  we  venture  to  predict, 
will  be  a  sufficient  admonition  to"  Taylor.  .  .  .  "He  wiU  be  cautious  to 
keep  his  troops  within  reach  of  supplies,  and  to  have  at  hand  the  means 
of  transportation."     The  editor  proved  to  be  mistaken  in  every  point. 

One  of  Taylor's  excuses  for  the  terms  was  consideration  for  the  non- 
combatants  (16Sto  Crittenden,  Oct.  9),  and  it  may  have  counted  for  some- 
thing ;  but  he  had  just  refused  these  non-combatants  permission  to  leave 
the  town  (Ho.  4;  29,  2,  p.  78).  Another  (■iirid.)  was  the  propinquity  of 
the  citadel,  and  the  impossibiUty  of  taking  it  without  a  siege  of  twenty 
or  thirty  days  or  else  a  large  expenditure  of  life;  but  the  citadel  had  not 
been  able  to  injure  the  Americans  materially  while  they  were  fighting  in 
the  town,  and  could  not  injure  them  at  all  in  Wabiut  Grove;  and,  as 
Taylor  admitted  that  he  would  hardly  be  able  to  advance  for  six  weeks 
(Bixby  coll.,  62),  there  was  no  lack  of  time.  In  point  of  fact,  as  could 
easily  have  been  surmised,  the  citadel  had  neither  water  nor  provisions 
enough  to  stand  a  siege  (Balbontln,  Invasidn,  46). 

The  gallant  defence  of  the  city  was  another  excuse  (Ho.  4;  29,  2,  p.  79; 
Bixby  coll.,  61) ;  but  while  that  is  a  just  reason  for  doing  honor  to  a 
garrison,  it  is  none  for  rehnquishing  Uie  substantial  fruits  of  a  dearly 
bought  victory.  It  would  have  coat  the  lives  of  fifty  or  one  hundred 
BoldJers,  besides  the  wounded,  to  take  the  city  by  storm,  said  Taylor 
(ISSto  Crittenden,  Oct.  9).  But  this  would  have  been  a  low  price  for 
the  elimination  of  an  army  that  he  said  was  rated  at  7200  besides  2000 
irr^(ulars  (Bixby  coll.,  61)^  the  only  army  possessed  by  Mexico  — 
with  its  arms,  accoutrements,  artillery  and  horses.  The  moral  effect 
of  such  a  victory  would  probably,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Polk  and 
his  Cabinet  (Polk,  Diary,  Oct.  12),  have  ended  the  war ;  and  the  desperate 
fiu^  displayed  by  Santa  Anna  when  he  supposed  that  such  had  been  the 
outcome  (UBlack,  Sept.  26 ;  7(S.  Anna,  Sept.  29)  tends  to  support  this 
view.  The  Mexicans  eould  have  escaped,  "done  what  we  might,"  Taylor 
urged  (c/.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  359).  But  if  he  couM  have  captured  the  city  so 
easily,  entrenched  as  the  garrison  were  in  the  strofig  buildings  near  the 
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main  plaia,  he  could  certainly  have  scattered  them  and  captured  a  large 
number,  had  they  attempted  to  flee  with  artilleiy,  ammunition  and 
provisions  through  those  narrow  streeto  commanded  by  low,  flat  houses ; 
and  indeed  no  road  available  for  artillery  croeaed  the  mountains  except 
the  one  (held  by  Worth)  through  Rincooada  Pass.  Ampudia  wrote  to 
hie  government  that  even  if  he  could  have  cut  his  way  out,  his  forces 
would  have  been  disperwd  and  his  military  material  captured  (Sept.  25). 
(Taylor  seems  to  have  taken  no  steps  to  prevent  the  Mexioans  fn»D  es- 
caping during  the  night  of  the  twenty-fourth,  though  their  protracting  tbe 
negotiations  until  lat«  in  tbe  day  might  have  suggested  a  design  to  do  this.) 

But,  suggested  Taylor,  magnanimous  terms  were  favorable  to  peace 
(Bixby  coll.,  61).  On  the  other  hand  the  United  States  had  u«ed  in 
vain  with  Mexico  every  method  except  hostilities ;  our  national  authori- 
ties had  now  instructed  him  to  try  vigorous  warfare  (Ho.  60 ;  30, 1,  p.  324) ; 
and  it  was  for  them  to  say  whether  this  deliberately  adapted  policy  should 
—  on  a  political  ground  —  be  abandoned.  To  meet  this  obvious  view 
the  General  said  that  a  change  of  regime  had  occurred  at  Mexico  since 
tbe  date  of  his  orders.  That  was  true;  but  it  would  be  singular  indeed 
if  a  poLtical  change  In  the  enemy's  country  —  of  which  nothing  definite 
was  heard  except  from  an  enemy  notorious  for  subterfuges  —  could  au- 
thorize a  general  in  the  field  to  violate  his  instructions.  Taylor  himself 
sUted  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  360)  that  his  "grand  motive"  in  advancing 
from  the  Rio  Grande  was  "to  increase  the  inducements  of  the  Mexican 
government  to  negotiate  for  peace"  —  i.e.  by  showing  that  otherwise  it 
would  suffer  the  rigors  of  war ;  how  then  could  he  beUeve  that  acting 
gently  and  indulgently  would  have  the  desired  effect? 

Finally,  and  upon  this  aspect  of  the  matter  Taylor  laid  great  stress 
(Ho,  60;  30,  1.  p.  360),  Ampudia  stated  that  his  government  was  now 
favorable  ta  peace.  But  Ampudia  transmitted  no  official  proposition, 
could  present  no  evidence ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  shrewd 
American  like  Taylor  can  have  taken  this  argument  seriously.  Taylor 
seems  to  have  had  no  respect  (or  the  Mexicans,  and  therefore  had  no  con- 
fidence in  them ;  and  what  he  must  have  heard  about  Ampudia  was  calcu- 
lated to  make  him  distrust  that  man  peculiarly.  Besides,  Scott's  letters 
of  June  12  and  15  had  intimated  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  326,  328)  that  he 
was  not  to  grant  even  a  short  armistice  unleea  met  with  a  definite  formal 
offer  of  tbe  Mexicans  to  treat ;  and  on  July  27  Marcy  instructed  Taylor 
to  pursue,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  course  recommended  at  that 
time  to  Conner  (Sen.  107 ;  20,  2,  p.  3)  . —  i.e.  not  to  grant  an  armistice 
even  should  the  Mexican  government  consent  to  negotiate  (IB6to  Taylor, 
confid.).  If  a  knowledge  of  Mackenzie's  negotiations  with  Santa  Anna 
was  enough  to  justify  Taylor  for  violating  such  instructions,  he  should 
not  have  attacked  Monterey,  Moreover,  be  did  not  consider  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  stable  enough  to  treat  with  (189to  Crittenden,  Oct.  9). 
Taylor  defended  the  armistice  on  the  ground  also  that  he  iLeeded  time  t« 
bring  up  cannon,  ammunition  and  provisions  (into  Crittenden,  Oct.  9); 
but  had  he  captured  or  dispersed  the  Mexican  army  he  would  have  had 
time,  cannon,  ammunition  and  provisions  enough.  Col.  Davis  and 
Taylor  also  argued  that  tbe  explosion  of  tbe  cathedral  by  an  American 
shell  would  have  caused  great  loss  of  life  (Ho,  60 ;  30,  1,  p.  359) ;  but  if 
Taylor  knew  the  cathedral  was  liable  to  explode,  this  was  a  reason  for 
pressing  unconditional  surrender  upon  Ampudia,  since  the  Mexicans 
would  have  been  the  principal  sufferers. 
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All  the  argumenti  put  forth  in  Taylor'e  despatches  to  the  goTernment 
were  (onnaJly  proDOunced  unaatisfacbory  by  Polk  and  the  Cabinet  (Polk, 
Diary,  Oct.  12),  since  the  terms  made  it  poHsible  for  a  Mexican  army, 
which  Taylor  said  he  could  have  beat«n  completely  without  severe  loss, 
to  reorganiie  and  make  another  stand.  The  simple  facts  were  that,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  blame  due  to  bis  ioefficiency,  Taylor  advanced 
from  Camargo  with  an  ioadequate  expedition,  and,  when  the  result  coa- 
victed  him  of  bad  judgment,  endeavored  to  exouae  himself  without  letting 
the  truth  be  known. 

A  particularly  imprudent  point  in  the  tenos  was  that  they  did  not 
require  the  Mexicans  to  retire  well  beyond  Rinconada  Pass.  It  was  left 
pooaible  for  them  to  fortify  the  pass,  which  was  supposed  to  be  impr^nable 
or  almost  so,  and  thus  make  an  advance  from  Monterey  to  Saltillo  costly, 
if  not  imprccticable,  Taylor's  course  in  this  matter  was  not  due  to  an 
expectation  that  Wool's  column  (chap,  xiii)  would  render  Rinconada  Pass 
unteuable,  for  he  wrote  on  Oct.  15  that  it  formed  "no  element"  in  his 
calculations  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  351).  There  was  another  singular  over- 
sight. Taylor  argued  in  favor  of  the  armistice  that  it  bound  the  hands 
of  the  Mexicans  during  the  time  needed  by  him  for  preparations  to  ad- 
vance (Ho.  60 1  30,  1,  p.  359) ;  but  in  fact,  since  either  government  could 
disallow  the  annistice  and  the  Mexican  authorities  were  within  easy  reach, 
its  terms  bound  him  for  six  weeks  but  bound  them  for  only,  say,  a  fort- 
night or,  as  he  admitted  (Bixby  coll.,  62),  twenty  days,  Scott  said 
privately  —  and  one  can  easily  beUeve  him  —  that  only  Taylor's  popu- 
larity saved  him  from  removal  at  this  time  (189to  Crittenden,  Oct.  10), 

When  Monterey  yielded,  according  to  Taylor,  his  provisions  were  suffi- 
cient for  "not  more"  than  t«n  days;  but  Worth  had  written  privately 
on  Sept.  16  (four  days  after  the  advance  from  Ceiralvo  began)  tliat  the 
army  had  provisions  then  for  only  about  ten  days  (lUto  S.).  According 
to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Atitu  {Feb.  8,  IS47) 
Clayton  stated  in  the  Senate,  February  3,  1847,  that  Taylor  had  provi- 
sions  for  but  three  days  when  Monterey  fell.  A  letter,  probably  from 
Cien.  P.  F.  Smith,  said  that  the  provisions  would  have  lasted  only  through 
Sept.  26,  and  that  during  the  engagement  Taylor  had  to  send  to  Cerralvo 
for  supphes,  of  which  a  sufficient  quantity  could  scarcely  have  arrived  in 
time  {LiUtU't  Living  Age,  no,  141,  p.  191).  Col.  Davis  stated  later  that 
the  hope  of  supplies,  when  Monterey  yielded,  rested  on  the  return  of  the 
mule-teams  already  despatched  north  for  this  purpose  (  TSAddras). 
Col.  Campbell  wrot«  privately  that  on  the  rooming  of  Sept.  21  Taylor's 
supply  of  ammunition  was  very  limited  and  the  supply  of  provisions  still 
more  so  (18«o  D.  C,  Nov.  2). 

The  loss  of  men  that  Taylor  admitted  was  488  killed  and  wounded  (later 
487:  Ho.  24;  31, 1),  but  it  must  have  been  considerably  more.  Lieut.  TTil] 
said  in  his  diary  that  the  losses  would  never  be  revealed ;  but  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  official  statement  is  evident.  A  writer  quoted  in  Niles,  Nov.  7,  1846, 
p.  148,  said  it  was  "generally  supposed"  at  Washington  that  Taylor  might 
have  lost  more  than  1000,  A  South  Carolina  officer,  who  must  have  had 
many  opportunities  to  talk  with  men  who  had  been  at  Monterey,  gave  the 
loss  as  about  950  (Cowan,  Cond.  Hist.,  7).  Kendall,  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune,  who  was  on  the  groimd,  wrote  that  about  300  (including 
wounded  men  finished  by  the  Mexicans)  were  kiUed  or  mortally  wounded. 
Hoile,  a  trustworthy  correspondent  of  the  same  paper,  expressed  the  same 
opinion.     A  letter  in  Niiea,  Oct.  17,  1846,  p.  104  gives  nearly  the  same 
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figures.  A  Tenaeesee  captain  reported  the  number  of  killed  as  200.  To 
look  at  the  matter  more  in  detail,  Meade  (Letters,  i,  165)  wrote  that  Gar- 
land lost  some  265  killed  and  wounded.  Butler  admitted  his  own  divisioa 
lost  about  250.  A.  S.  Johnaton  (Johnston,  Johnston,  138)  wrote  that  its 
loss  was  ' '  perhaps  many  more ' '  than  that.  BUbs  admitted  that  it  loBt  225, 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  on  Sept.  21  alone  (McCall,  Letters,  461). 
Worth's  loss  seems  to  have  been  about  70.  The  Texas  division  lost  not 
IMS  than  27  (Ho.  24;  31,  1).  Her«  we  get  at  least  612.  But  Garland 
did  not  have  the  Fourth  Infantry  (303  officers  and  men),  which  Bliss 
stated  was  "almost  destroyed"  (McCall,  Letters,  461).  This  must  mean 
a  loss  (killed  and  wounded)  of  at  least  one  half;  yet  the  official  return 
was  36  (Ho.  24;   31,  1). 

Taylor  began  the  fighting  with  nearly  250  sick,  and  after  three  such 
days  of  excitement,  fatigue  and  hardship,  this  number  was  probably 
quite  400,  The  guard  at  the  camp  —  one  company  from  each  infantry 
regiment  —  probably  amounted  to  at  least  300,  and,  as  some  Mexican 
cavalry  were  looking  for  a  chance  to  strike  there,  could  not  safely  be  re- 
duced. A  considerable  number  of  men  were  needed  to  hold  the  captured 
forts,  escort  supplies  of  provisions  and  ammunition  and  perform  other 
special  services.  If  we  call  Taylor's  loss  800,  deduct  360  for  the  sick 
and  allow  400  for  guards  and  others  detached  on  duty,  we  have  about 
4650  tired  and  considerably  demoralised  men  (many  of  them  horse  and 
many  without  bayonets)  as  perhaps  available  for  an  assault. 

The  simple  fact  that  Taylor  himself  beheved  he  could  not,  in  lees  than 
about  six  weeks  (Bixby  coll.,  62),  be  in  a  condition  to  resume  his  advance, 
indicated  what  his  situation  now  was.  Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
be  entertained  still  the  false  idea  of  strategy  shown  at  Matamoros.  He 
only  cared  to  get  Monterey,  he  said,  for  he  could  beat  the  Mexicans  at 
any  time  (Coleman,  Crittenden,  309).  The  fact  that  it  would  cost  the 
lives  of  soldiers  to  beat  the  Mexicans  did  not  appear  to  signify. 

13.  UTChamberlain, diary.  Ho.4;  29,  2,  pp.  82  (Taylor),  106  (Worth). 
ISVScott  to  Crittenden,  Oct.  19.  Delta,  Feb.  14,  1847.  itftPeyton  to 
Crittenden,  Oct.  2.  Grant,  Mems.,  i,  117-8.  Welles  papers.  Griffis, 
Perry,  218.  Smith,  Chile  con  Came,  97.  Lane,  Adventures,  42.  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  Nov.  7.     (Hardly)  Ripley,  War,  268-9.     T«Ampudia,  Sept.  28. 

As  Welles  remarked,  the  people  took  delight  in  thinking  and  taking 
about  the  details  of  the  fight.  The  capture  of  Monterey  had  no  strategic 
bearing  on  the  aim  of  the  war  (Scott,  Mems.,  ii,  412).  The  demonstration 
of  our  fighting  ability  (which,  however,  had  already  been  proved)  had  a 
moral  value ;  but  one  roay  well  question  whether  this  was  not  fully  offset 
by  the  blundering  of  Taylor  and  other  officers,  our  losses  and  the  terms 
granted  to  Ampudia.  Many  of  superior  intelUgence  in  the  United  Statea 
criticised  Taylor  sharply. 

XIII.  SALTILLO,   PARRAS,  TAMPiCO 

1.  Probably  he  did  not  include  Wool's  troops.  A  Mexican  reported 
that  on  Oct.  14  Taylor  had  not  over  4000  in  camp  near  Monterey,  600 
regulars  in  that  city  and  1080  men  in  the  hospitals  there,  and  that  600 
volunteers,  who  had  arrived  Oct.  15,  marched  with  400  from  the  camp  to 
Other  points.  According  to  Gen.  Patterson,  commanding,  there  wer« 
in  the  Camaigo  region,  Oct.  8,  about  7000  effectives,  but  by  Oct.  31  these 
numbered  only  S700,  vii.,  SMond  Dragoons,  150 ;    Second  Infantry  and 
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Mounted  Riflea,  500;  Kentucky  horse,  450;  Tennessee  horse,  450; 
Second  Kentucky,  400;  Second  Ohio,  500;  First  Indiana,  550;  Second 
Indiana,  600;  Third  Indiana,  860;  Second  Tennessee,  350;  Alabama, 
400;  Third  Ilknois,  370;  Fourth  Ilhnoia,  330.  The  Mounted  Rifles 
VBTe  classed  as  cavalry,  but  had  no  horses.  Nov.  10  the  sick  at  Camargo 
numbered  1400  or  1500,  said  a  letter.  Below  Camargo  there  were  troops 
now  at  Reynoea,  MatamoroH,  Camp  Belknap,  mouth  of  the  river.  Point 
Isabel  and  Brazos  Island.  Nov  2  Capt.  W.  S.  Henry,  a  very  good 
regular  officer,  doubted  whether  Taylor  had  more  than  10,000  effectives 
(Camp.  Sketches,   239).     The  retume  showed  only   13,000,   he  said. 

2.  It  wBS  stated,  Dec.  1,  that  fully  120  bad  deserted.  (Priests)  Henry, 
Camp.  Sketches,  240;  Roberta,  diary,  Nov.  27.  The  Mexican  govern- 
ment went  so  far  bb  to  pay  the  expense  of  sending  a  British  subject  named 
Sinnott  to  the  north  for  the  express  purpose  of  seducing  Taylor's  Irish 
(Roman  Catholic)  soldiers  (TtSinnott,  Oct.  12 ;  TSGuerra  to  Santa  Anna, 
Dec.  6;   T«o  Hacienda,  Dec.  2;   7«8.  Anna,  Jan.  1,  1847). 

3.  SlJuly  21,  1846,  Patterson  wrote  to  the  war  department  that  he 
was  bom  in  Ireland  and  entered  the  army  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  1813. 
He  was  then  hardly  more  than  a  boy.  Apparently  he  did  not  see  much 
service.     Later  he  became  rather  active  in  the  Philadelphia  militia. 

4.  Taylor  protested  twice,  and  demanded  that  hia  subordinates  should 
be  compelled  "to  keep  in  their  proper  places."  Due  retribution  soon 
followed.  He  sent  an  order  to  Col.  Baker,  one  of  Patterson's  officers, 
upon  which  that  general  demanded  sharply  that  correspondence  with 
his  subordinates  should  go  by  the  usual  channel  (Ho,  60;  30,  1,  pp.  381, 
384).  Nov.  5  Taylor  wrote  a  long  and  studied  letter  to  Gen.  Gaines, 
defending  himself  and  attecking  the  administration,  and  this  was  pub- 
lished in  the  N.  Y.  HertM,  Jan.  24,  1847.  Evidently  it  was  not  a  mere 
bit  of  friendly  correspondence.  To  many  it  seemed  to  be  the  opening 
gun  of  a  Presidential  campaign,  and  certainly  it  was  improper,  for  the 
writer  presented  information  and  opinions  about  the  American  military 
operations,  and  said  that  success  would  be  worth  little  to  the  United 
States  —  a  view  evidently  calculated  te  discourage  the  Americans  and 
stimulate  the  enemy.  Taylor  was  neatly  punished  for  this  imprudence 
by  a  public  revival  of  paragraph  650  of  the  army  regulations  of  March  1, 
1825,  which  forbade  private  letters  or  reports  from  officers  regarding 
military  operations.  Doubtless  Polk  was  to  a  large  extent  right  in  be- 
lieving that  Taylor  was  now  in  the  hands  of  political  tutore,  and  he  re- 
garded him  as  "a  vindictive  and  ignorant  political  partisan,"  See  Marcy 
toTaylor,  Jan.27,  1847,andreply  (Ho.60;  30,  1,  pp.  391,  809) ;  lOaMarcy 
to  B^croft,  April  28 ;  SS6/<J.  to  Wetmore,  Apr.  25;  adj.  gen.,  gen.  orders 
3,  1847 ;  Polk,  Diary,  Jan.  25-7 ;  PhiU.  P-ub.  Ledger.  Jan,  26-7 ;  Ho.  37 ; 
30,  1. 

5.  A  pleasanter  outcome  of  the  correspondence  was  the  release  of  seven 
American  and  a  number  of  Mexican  prisoners. 

6.  Preliminary  incidentt.  Ho,  60;  30,  1,  pp.  424  (Wool);  341,  344, 
355,  367,  369,  391  (Marcy);  472-3  (Jonea) ;  635  (Jesup) ;  325,  1270 
(Scott) ;  682  (Whiting) ;  386.  439,  442  (8.  Anna) ;  350-1,  358,  361,  381, 
424,  437-40,  444,  526,  809  (Taylor);  384  (Patterson).  89PatteiBon  to 
Marcy,  Oct.  8 ;  to  Bliss.  Oct.  8,  31 ;  Nov.  23.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  145-6, 
152.  Mominp  News,  New  London,  Conn.,  Dec.  10.  Henry,  Camp. 
Sketehea,  240.  SOTRoberte,  diary,  Nov.  27.  69Wool  te  Bliaa,  Nov.  2. 
••Riley  to  Bliss,  Dec.  14,  1846.    NiUs,  Jan.  9,  1847,  p.  290.     esPatterson, 
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>  Taylor,  Sept.  26.      l»Taylor  to 
;    31,  1  (Hughes).    Waah.  Unum, 
Sept.  26.    Polk,  Diary,  May  14;  Sept.  19-22,  24,  26;  Oct.  12,  13,  20; 

Nov.  21.    agPatteiBon  to  Marcy,  Oct.  8.    S84A.  Johnsoa  to ,  Dec.  2. 

Claiborne,  Quitman,  i,  273-4.  Marcy,  report  in  Sen.  1;  30,  1,  p.  45. 
Eyewitness,  Complete  Hist.,  48.  lOSGrahaio,  mem.  book.  Diario, 
Nov,  14,  29;  Dec.  15.  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  178.  Mid.,  gen.  ordera, 
no.  139,  Nov.  8.  69Gon«ilei,  Sept,  — .  Negrete,  Invaaifin,  ii,  346,  354, 
356.  Also  the  following  from  TS :  Comte.  gen.  OaJcaca,  Dec.  3.  Circular, 
Nov.  28.  S.  Aima  to  Taylor,  Dec.  17.  S.  Amia,  Nov.  28;  Dec.  12. 
Sinnott,  Oct.  12,  Ord6fle»  to  Worth,  Nov.  12 ;  to  P.  F.  Smith,  Nov.  20, 
Worth  to  OrdiOta,  Nov.  12.  Smith  to  O.,  Nov.  20.  Ampudia,  Oct.  4. 
J.  F.  Rada,  Oct,  17.  Parrodi,  Sept.  16.  Worth  to  alcalde,  Nov.  5,  On 
the  Dtigia  of  the  proposed  Tam&ulipas  expedition  see  chap,  zxvii,  note  4. 

7.  lieut.  Mackall'a  battery,  the  SevenUi  Infantry,  and  one  company  erf 
the  Artillery  Battalion  were  left  at  Monterey  under  P.  F.  Smith. 

8.  The  maguey  {agaa«  Americana)  is  the  centmy  plant,  and  produces 
the  liquid  known  as  jnUgue  which,  after  it  ferments,  is  about  u  intoxicat- 
ing as  beer,  and  is  consumed  libwally  by  the  common  people  of  Mexico. 
The  stiff,  thick,  wide-spreading  leaves  are  protected  with  thorns. 

9.  The  governor  expected  a  reply,  and  on  finding  that  none  was  to  be 
made  he  retired  to  Farras, 

10.  The  occupation  of  SaUiilo.  CSGen.  orders  139.  Ho.  60;  30,  1, 
pp.  361,  374,  377,  436,  543,  545  (Taylor) ;  362-3  (Marcy) ;  378  (Aguirre). 
Sen.  1 ;  30,  1,  p.  45.  l64Worth  to  8.,  Nov.  20.  Taybr,  Lettei*  (Bbtby), 
71,  ISTMemo,  (probably  from  Major  Smith).  Meade,  Letters,  i,  144, 
162,  156,  167-8,  Wilhelm,  8th  Inf.,  ii,  295-9,  Balbontin,  Invasidn,  24. 
Apuntea,  65.  Sen.  32;  31,  1,  p.  59.  Calcndario  de  Ootiveros,  1847, 
«9Worth  to  Arnold  and  Deas,  Nov.  IS.  Smith,  Chile  con  Came,  176, 
192,  195.  Henry,  Campaign  Sketches,  245.  Smith,  To  Mexico,  77. 
Eyewitnna,  CompleU  History,  48,  S9»Posey  to  Gordon,  Feb.  19,  1847. 
The  following  are  from  78.  S.  Anna  to  Ampudia,  Sept.  30.  S.  Anna, 
Sept.  29;  Oct.  3;  Nov.  21.  Goni^ei,  Nov.  19.  Id.  to  R.  V&iquef, 
Saltillo,  Nov.  16 ;  to  S.  Anna,  Nov.  21 ;  to  Mejia,  May  27.  MejIa,June9. 
Id.  to  Ampudia,  Aug.  31.  Worth  to  alcalde,  Nov.  17.  Memo.,  dated 
Nov.  22,  of  a  conference  with  Taylor.  Wool's  advance  may  have  helped 
to  cause  Ampudia's  abandonment  of  Rinconada  Pass.  The  distance  from 
Monterey  to  Saltillo  by  the  railroad  is  about  68  miles,  and  that  by  road 
must  be  about  the  same,     (Marcy,  Oct.  22)  see  p,  350. 

11.  The  celebrated  military  writer,  Clausewitz,  on  whose  work  our 
present  views  of  strategy  are  principally  founded,  recognised  two  distinct 
kinds  of  war :  that  aiming  to  overthrow  the  enemy's  forces,  and  that 
aiming  to  make  conquests  on  the  frontier,  either  to  be  held  permanently 
or  to  be  used  in  exchanges  on  the  settlement  of  peace  (Clausewiti,  Vom 
Kriege,  naehricht,  par,  1;  Donat,  Strat.  Science,  112).  Polk  aimed  to 
accomplish  both  ends  by  having  the  main  army  bring  Mexico  to  terms, 
and  at  the  same  time  taking  possession  of  territory ;  but  be  did  not  apply 
the  principle  underatandingly.  He  overrated  the  influence  that  the 
occupation  of  the  northern  provinces  would  have  on  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment ;  he  thought  peace  was  near  at  hand,  and  was  figuring  on  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  when  he  should  have  been  taking  steps  to  bring  Mexico  speedily 
to  the  point  of  making  a  treaty ;  and  he  ordered  this  expedition  without 
knowing  the  conditions  under  which  it  would  have  to  be  conducted  in 
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Mexico,  and  without  asking  proper  expert  advice.  The  occupation  of 
the  frontder  provincee  would  have  been  sagacious  had  it  been  part  of  a 
strong  coercive  military  policy.  Quotation  at  the  end  of  the  second 
paragnph :  Meade,  Letters,  i,  152. 

12.  La  Vaca,  now  Port  Lavaca,  is  on  Matagorda  Bay. 

13.  In  view  of  the  Mexican  charge  that  the  Americans  incit«d  the 
Indiana  to  ravage  the  southern  side  of  the  border,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  not  only  Taylor,  but  Wool,  exerted  hinuelf  to  prevent  such  raida 
(Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  425). 

14.  Hamey  committed  a  further  impropriety  by  raising  a  company  of 
Indians  for  the  U.  8.  service.  It  was  not  our  policy  to  employ  Indian 
troops. 

16.  The  author's  description  of  Wool  is  based  largely  on  the  liTdiary 
and  148recollections  of  G^.  S.  E.  Chamberlain,  who  served  as  his  orderly 
for  B.  time  in  the  Mexican  War;  aJso  on  IBTHughes  to  Markoe,  Dec.  13, 
1847;  NiUa,  May  8,  1847,  p.  156;  SlHorton,  Dec.  3;  Sen.  32;  31,  1 
(Hu^kea);  871MitcheU,  statement;  SieBragg  to  Sherman,  March  1, 
1848.  Wool  was  a  spare  man  of  medium  height,  light  complexion  and 
brown  hair.     His  manner  was  reserved  and  gentlemanly. 

16.  Buhoup  says  this  section  set  out  with  1244  effectives.  Wool  soon 
joined  it  with  144  men.  At  the  Rio  Grande,  Oct.  12,  eight  companies 
(aggregate,  574)  of  the  First  Illinois  came  up.  The  second  section  (not 
over  1200)  did  not  leave  San  Antonio  until  Oct,  14,  and  some  of  the  men 
were  detained  th«e  still  longer.  The  whole  force  tKinsisted  of  Washing- 
ton's six-gun  battery,  to  which  were  attached  two  small  guns  taken  by 
the  Texana  from  the  Mexicans  years  before  and  destined  to  be  lost  at 
Buena  Vista  and  recovered  at  Contreras ;  a  squadron  of  the  First  Dra- 
goons, a  squadron  of  the  Second  Dragoons,  a' regiment  of  Arkansas 
horse,  three  companies  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  one  company  of  Kentucky 
foot  and  the  First  and  Second  Illinois  regiments.  The  aggregate  was 
given  by  Capt.  Hughes  of  the  Topog.  Engineers  as  3400,  of  whom  about 
600  were  regulars.  Wool's  route  to  Monclova  was  in  general  that  of  the 
So.  Pacific  and  Mexican  International  railroads. 

17.  Shields,  Irish  by  birth,  practised  law  in  Illinois,  became  a  judge  (tf 
the  state  supreme  court  and  was  then  appoint«d  commissioner  of  the 
General  L^nd  Office,  Washington.  He  became  discontented  under  Wool's 
command,  and  sent  Davis,  his  aide,  to  Wasbingtoa  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing cofnmand  of  the  Illinois  re^mente  or  possibly  of  displacing  Wool. 

18.  Frequently  not  all  of  the  troops  arrived  at  a  place  on  the  same  date. 

19.  Possibly  news  of  the  re8toratk>n  of  the  constitution  had  reached 
Monclova  but  not  Santa  Rosa. 

20.  The  autboritieB  of  Monclova  stated  that  Wool  kept  every  pledge, 
and  they  complained  only  that  the  Americans  ate  up  provisions  needed 
for  the  people.  The  officers  who  criticised  Wool  most  appear  to  have 
been  Shielcte,  who  —  besides  being  notably  egotistical  (lU.  State  Hist. 
Soc.  Trans.,  ix,  pp.  36-8)  —  had  been  appointed  by  Polk  on  a  confidential 
basis  (Davis,  Autobiog.,  96)  and  therefore  felt  entitled  to  be  ambitious; 
Hamey,  whose  characteristics  have  been  explained ;  Bonneville,  who 
proved  himself  later  incompetent  or  worse ;  and  Yell,  whose  men  were 
soon  to  disgrace  themselv^  at  Buena  Vista  in  consequence  of  lacking 
discipline.  Nov,  10  Taylor  issued  orders  detaching  Shields  and  Homey 
from  Wool's  command  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  542).  This  change  doubtless 
tended  to  promote  harmony.    In  December  Hamey  brought  charges 
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Ag&iust  Wool,  aaaerting  that  his  "extreme  imbecility  and  manifeet  in- 
capacity" mined  the  expedition.  The  judge  advocate  general  advised 
that  the  charges  should  be  ignored  (•iHorton,  Dec.  3). 

21.  Just  after  leaving  Pairas  Wool  learned  that  2700  MexicaoB  with 
four  guns  had  moved  from  Zacatecas  against  hiip.  One  fault  of  the 
expedition  was  that  it  could  neither  support  nor  be  Eiupported  by  Taylor's 
army  (see  Halleck,  Mil.  Art,  410  and  chap,  n,  note  5,  of  this  history). 
One  asks  why  Ampudia  was  not  ordered  to  attack  Wool.  With  Blanco'a 
irregulars  he  would  have  been  formidable.  The  explanation  probably  is 
that  Santa  Anna  wished  to  build  up  at  8.  L.  Potoaf  as  large  an  army  as 
possible  under  his  own  command.     Besides,  he  expected  Wool  to  turn  west. 

22.  Wool  received  on  Nov.  14  Taylor's  instructions  to  pve  up  the 
expedition,  and  on  Nov.  26  hia  instructions  to  go  to  Parraa  and  await 
orders  (SlWool,  Jan.  17,  1847).  He  moved,  however,  in  anticipation  of 
the  latter  instructions  (llWool,  Dec.  7).  Nov.  16  he  reported  that  he 
expected  three  mounted  and  two  infantry  companies  as  esoorts  to  the 
lost  wagons,  and  after  their  arrival  would  have  about  2750  in  all.  UMarcy 
to  Taylor,  May  6,  1847 :  It  is  not  important  to  hold  Chihuahua,  for  you 
are  in  advance  of  it.  Ripley  (War  with  Mexico,  i,  337),  probably  to  have 
a  fling  at  Wool,  says  Wool  "only"  wished  to  give  up  the  expedition  in 
order  to  go  toward  Durango  and  Zacatecas  in  pursuit  of  glory ;  but  the 
document  he  cites  does  not  so  state,  and  Taylor  wrote  that  Wool  proposed 
to  join  him  (Bixby  coU.,  71). 

23.  In  chap.  xix. 

24.  July  2  Taylor  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  expedition  might 
prove  very  important  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  320),  but  suggeeted  that  only 
mounted  men  should  be  employed. 

25.  Marcy  said  that  the  expedition  prevented  a  considerable  part  of 
Mexicso  from  sharing  in  the  campaign  against  Scott,  and  to  some  extent 
this  was  doubtless  true. 

26.  Wool't  expediUm.  Polk,  Diary,  May  14,  IB;  Oct,  20.  IMConner 
to  Bancroft,  May  31.  N.  Orl.  Commerc.  BvUetin,  Aug.  17.  Meade, 
Letters,  i,  152,  Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  pp.  323,  363  (Marcy) ;  325  (Soott) ;  458 
(Freeman) ;  328.  454,  466  (Jones) ;  424,  426  (Wool) ;  428  (Thomas) ; 
305,  32B,  351,  361,  374,  377,  400,  400,  418,  424,  433  (Taylor) ;  410  (Bliss) ; 
567  (Jesup),  IBtMonsGeld,  report,  Apr,  10.  UWool,  July  28;  Aug.  5, 
16;  Sept.  2,  16,  28;  Oct.  15,  19;  Nov.  4;  Dec.  16.  JBtWool,  July  29. 
Sen.  1 ;  30,  1,  pp.  46,  545.  Sen.  32 ;  31,  1  (Hughes  and  others).  MAdj. 
gen.,  gen.  orders  19.  Wash.  Union,  Oct.  10;  Nov.  20,  21,  28,  1846 
Feb.  8;  Mar.  23,  1847.  -UMaynadier,  Aug.  25.  ClHorton,  June  23; 
Aug.  8;  Oct.  20;  Dec.  3.  SSHamey,  Aug.  12.  Reavis,  Harney,  155. 
Sen.  178;  20,  2.  Diaruj,  Sept.  II.  MP.  F.  Smith,  Oct.  2.  lUDuvall 
to  Lamar,  June  27.  Buhoup,  Narrative.  Davis,  Autobiog.,  106-19. 
•tShields,  Aug.  28.  NiU».  Oct.  24,  p.  118 ;  Dec.  26,  p.  263 ;  May  8, 1847, 
p.  156.  MKingsbury  to  Wool,  Oct.  13.  Sen.  64;  31,  1.  NatimuU  la- 
UUigencer,  Nov.  3,  21.  Carleton,  Buena  Vista,  161-76.  Balbontfn,  In- 
vasidn,  76.  SSWool,  ordera  89,  117,  121,  126,  143,  144,  148,  155.  HWool 
to  Taylor,  Jan.  17,  1847.  N.  Y,  Eve.  Pott,  Jan.  i,  1849.  IBOMcDoweU 
to  Newton,  Sept.  16,  1846.  ISlButler,  Dec.  10.  Wool  in  Ceremoniw. 
Bishop,  Journal.  69Duncan  to  Worth,  Aug.  8.  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby), 
71.  aSMarcy  to  Kearny,  Dec.  10.  Picayune,  Mar.  4, 6, 17, 1847.  MWood 
to  Taylor,  Dec.  7,  CSLee  to  Totten,  Dec.  6.  Donnavan,  Adventures,  41. 
Wallace,  Wallace,  21-9.     StWool  to  Taybr,  Dec.  24,  1S46;  Jan.  20,  1847 
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B&yliee,  Wool's  Camp.  Jmim.  Mtiit.  Sen.  Instil.,  xiv,  443.  Wilhelm, 
Sth  Inf.,  u,  301.  SIS.  Anna  to  comte.  gen.  Zacatecas,  Dec.  6.  Neville, 
diary.  The  following  are  from  7* :  Gov.  Coahuila,  Sept.  7,  Oct.  8.  Gefe 
Partido  del  Rio  Grande,  Aug.  28 ;  Oct.  2.  Comte.  gen.  Zacatecas  to 
comte.  gen.  Durango,  Oct.  14 ;  to  8,  Anna,  Oct.  21.  Gefe  politico,  Mon- 
clova,  to  Wool,  Oct.  24;  reply,  Oct.  26.  Comte.  gen.  Durango,  Dec.  11. 
Heredia  to  comte.  gen.  Durango,  Dec.  10.  Gov.  Coahuila  to  Id.,  Nov.  30. 
R.  V&iquei  to  S.  Anna,  Oct.  1.  CaaUQeda  to  V&ique£,  Sept.  24.  S. 
Anna,  Sept.  2B;  Nov.4;  Dec.  10,  24.  Wool  to  Ariiniega  «(  at.,  Oct.  9. 
Aldrete  to  Mejfa,  Aug.  30.  Ugarte,  Sept.  26.  Comto.  gen.  Zacat«cas, 
Dec.  31.  Lobo  to  R.  Vdxquei,  Nov.  2.  Comte.  gen.  Zacatecas  to  8. 
Anna,  Dec.  17.  Gov.  Coahuila  to  Id.,  Nov.  30.  Comte.  gen.  Coahuila, 
Sept.  7.  Gefe  politico,  ParraB,  to  8.  Anna,  Dec.  17.  Ampudia,  Aug.  25. 
Rivee  (U.  S.  and  Mexico,  ii,  208)  piacee  Polk  in  a  rather  abeurd  poeition 
with  reference  to  the  expedition.  He  miaunderetands  a  statement  in 
Polk'a  Diary,  May  28,  1846.  The  orders  to  Wool  there  mentioned  had 
prime  reference  to  getting  volunteers  in  motion  to  Taylor  {MilUary  Hi»- 
lorian  and  Economist,  ii,  32  and  note  on  p.  33). 

27.  The  idea  that  the  occupation  of  Tanipico  would  mask  and  aid  the 
expedition  against  Vera  Crui  came  forward  a  httle  later  (Sen.  1 ;  30,  1, 
p.  949). 

28.  This  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Marcy's  letter,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Diario  of  Oct.  6,  would  naturally  have  met  Santa  Anna  about 
Oct.  3,  and  from  the  character  of  Santa  Anna's  letter  of  that  date. 

29.  None  of  these  statements  should  be  taken  too  literally.  The 
various  accounts,  which  come  mainly  from  Parrodi  and  Santa  Anna, 
differ  considerably  though  not  essentially,  and  both  men  had  reasons  for 
exaggerating  the  weakness  of  Tampico. 

30.  Parrodi  and  the  court  that  tried  him  declared  that  he  threw  away 
nothing  of  value.  But  many  did  not  believe  this,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  he  should  have  taken  the  trouble,  when  in  such  haste,  to  transport 
a  large  quantity  of  material  to  the  river,  if  it  was  worthless.  The  gov- 
ernment naturally  wished  the  evacuation  to  appear  inexpensive. 

31.  This  sentence  is  inferential.  Writing  to  his  wife,  Nov.  17,  ItlCon- 
ner  stated  that  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  city  evacuated,  and  that, 
had  the  garrison  been  there,  he  would  have  had  hard  work.  Why  Mrs. 
Chase  did  not  give  notice  of  the  evacuation  cannot  be  explained.  No 
doubt  there  was  a  high  state  of  popular  excitement  and,  as  she  had  been 
suspected  of  playing  the  spy,  the  people  perhaps  cut  her  off  more  effectually 
than  the  mihtary  men  had  done.  Later  she  presented  a  claim  to  Congress, 
and  it  was  supported  by  letters  from  some  of  Conner's  officers  but  by  none 
from  himself.  This  fact  may  be  a  hint  that  be  was  not  pleased  with  her 
course.  It  seems  to  have  been  from  her  that  Parrodi  heard  the  imaginary 
tale  of  Conner's  heavy  landing  force,  which  probably  counted  for  a  great 
deal  in  bringing  about  the  evacuation.  Chase  had  sent  a  sketch  of  Tam- 
pico to  Conner  in  June,  and  later  his  wife  forwarded  a  plan  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  forts,  the  number  of  guns,  etc.  We  do  not  know,  however,  that 
Conner  received  these  papers.  Taykir  belittled  the  capture  of  Tampico, 
saying  that  Santa  Anna's  order  to  evacuate  the  town  had  been  printed 
in  the  Mexican  papers,  and  that  Coiuier  must  have  been  aware  of  the 
fact ;  but  Conner  was  on  a  ship  at  some  distence  from  any  town,  and  his 
letter  of  Nov.  17  shows  that  he  was  not  aware  of  it.  The  names  of  the 
captured  gimboats  were  Nonala,  Bonita  and  Reefer. 
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32.  Signed  by  TattnaJl  and  Ingntuun;  approved  by  Conner;  u- 
Mpted  by  the  deputation  of  the  ayuntamiento.  "n^  AmericanB  felt  tbat 
formal  terms  would  bind  them  yet  oould  be  repudiated  by  the  Mexican 
government. 

33.  Two  merchant  vessels  also  were  captured. 

34.  According  to  Apuntee,  pp.  82-6,  Dr.  Francisco  Marchante  of  the 
Mexican  medical  service,  who  had  charge  of  other  public  property,  was 
not  far  away,  but  the  Mencans  persuaded  Tattnall  that  he  could  not 
be  overtaken.  On  Tattnall's  return  to  the  port,  however,  a  Mexican 
declared  this  could  not  have  been  true,  and  hence  a  second  eiqiedition 
set  out  in  all  haste.  It  was  unavoidably  delayed ;  and  finally,  as  the 
Americans  learned  that  a  Mexican  force  had  been  sent  forward  to  protect 
Marcbante,  the  chase  was  abandoned.  A  large  amount  of  ammuniUon 
was  thrown  into  the  river  at  Pinuco  by  Marcbante.  The  total  loss  of 
material  was  thus  of  considerable  moment.  Some  of  tbe  ammunition 
waa  saved  by  sending  it  to  TuxpAn, 

35.  Gates  had  two  eoropaniee  of  his  own  (Hiird  Artillery).  The  other 
five  were  Belton'a.  A  steamer  carrying  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores 
was  lost. 

36.  Perry  flew  the  pennant  of  a  vice  commodore  (Conner,  Home  Squad- 
ron, 12). 

37.  Brooke  had  at  first  intended  to  send  also  four  companies  of  Mounted 
Rifles ;  and  Taylor,  on  hearing  of  this,  protested  sharply  t«  the  govent- 
ment  that  "a  large  and  efficient  force  of  cavalry,"  on  which  he  oounted, 
had  been  diverted  to  a  place  where  they  were  not  needed  (Ho.  60;  30,  1, 
pp.  382,  388),  overlooking  the  fact  that  this  corps  had  no  horaes  (orders 
no.  14fl :  ibid.,  512).  Now  that  Tampico  had  been  captured  by  the  navy, 
Taylor  said  it  was  of  no  consequence  (letters  (Bixby),  78).  These  points 
are  mentioned  to  show  his  state  of  mind,  which  will  need  to  be  under- 
stood when  we  come  to  Scott's  operations.  The  Alabama  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Tampico  by  Patterson  (Bliss :  Ho.  80 ;  30,  I,  p.  383). 

38.  Occupation  of  Tampico.  Eeo,  June  9 ;  Sept.  12 ;  Oct.  29 ;  Nov.  18, 
19,  25.  SOSJuanito  del  Bosque,  Jan.  6,  1847.  Apuntes,  78-86.  tlGates 
to  Barnard,  May  4,  1849.  UProut  to  Patteraon,  Oct.  28.  IMChase  to 
Conner,  June  4.  Panodi,  Memoria  (including  letters  to  and  from  3. 
Anna  and  othen).  Ampudia,  To  FeUow-citiiens,  July  10.  Commere. 
RtBiew,  1846,  p.  165.  47Conner,  Oct.  7;  Nov.  5,  21;  Dec.  1.  Polk, 
Diary,  Sept.  19-22.  flSTMackeniie  to  Buchanan,  July  7.  Ho.  60;  30, 
1,  pp.  480-1  (Jones) ;  339,  341  (Marcy) ;  378-9,  387  (Taylor) ;  252  (Ma- 
son);  270  (Conner);  271  (TattnoU  and  Ingraham) ;  271  (Cervantee  el 
al.).  laiMorris  to  Conner,  Sept.  21.  lltTattnoll  ta  Conner,  Nov.  20. 
Parker,  Recoils.,  68.  Conner,  Home  Squad,  11  (Conner),  12.  4SBan- 
croft  to  Conner,  Aug.  29.  iSMason  to  Id.,  Sept.  22.  Balbonttn,  Eetado, 
52.  Diario,  Sept.  22;  Oct.  6;  Nov.  28.  S.  Anna,  Apelaci6n,  29-31. 
nS.  Anna  to  Tampico  ayunt.,  Oct.  27.  tuBee  to  Lamar,  Dec.  5.  WPar- 
rodi  to  Tamp,  ayunt.,  Oct.  26.  BBUrrea  to  id.,  Oct.  29.  «9Gov.  Tamaul. 
to  id.,  Oct.  26.  fltGov.  Tamaul,  circular,  Nov.  17.  Vindieacidn  del  Gen. 
Parrodi.  WWorth  to  Bliss,  Dec.  4.  Steele,  Amer.  Camps.,  125. 
IMBeauregard  to  Totten,  Nov.  27.  llChase,  Dec.  3,  1845.  aitld.  to 
Saunders,  May  26,  31.  PuUic  Led{fer,  Jan.  7,  1847  (Mrs.  Chase).  SiMn. 
Chase  to  Conner,  Oct.  30.  gilJudd  to  Sherman,  Feb.  26,  1848.  BaUen- 
tine,  Eng.  Sold.,  i,  267.  SSSyelds  to  Bliss,  Jan.  13,  1847.  tOId.  to  Bar* 
nord,  Apr.  20,   1849.     Meade,  Letters,  i,   159-60.     iSPerry  to  Mason, 
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Nov.  15,  19,  ilDecIftration,  Nov.  15.  N.  Y.  Eve.  Pott,  Nov.  18,  1847. 
ISBCouuer  letter  book,  Nov.  13-Dec.  4.  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  77-S. 
Negrete,  lovaaidii,  iii,  170-3.  BolbonUD,  Invttsidn,  54.  Ho.  1 ;  30,  2, 
pp.  1171,  1173  (Conner);  1174-5  (TattnaU).  Ho.  4;  29,  2,  p.  381. 
•SPeny,  memo.,  [Nov.  16|.  llGardner,  Dec.  2.  «G&tea,  Nov.  20. 
ClBrooke,  Nov.  21.  asGatea,  Nov.  26.  USPerry  to  Mason,  Nov.  lA. 
•IPatteisoo  to  Marcy,  Nov.  23.  lUTattnaU  to  alcalde,  Nov.  IS.  Ben- 
nett, Steam  Navy,  93.  Moniior  Repub.,  Dec.  2.  l^BPattereon  to  Perry, 
Nov.  22.  ISSPerry  to  Conner  [about  Nov.  30}.  IfleTattnall  to  Id., 
Nov.  22.  SlSSaunderB  to  Taylor,  June  5.  eiJonee  to  Soott,  Nov.  28, 
30 ',  to  PatteiBoD,  Nov.  29 ;  to  Taylor,  Nov.  30.  SlSLettera  from  Conner 
to  Saunders,  Nov,  GlGardoer  to  Taylor,  Nov,  17.  Smith,  Remine., 
28.  UShieldB,  Dec.  23,  Espia  de  la  Prontera,  no.  7.  7eGov.  Tamaul., 
addresa,  Nov.  27.  Memoria  de  .  .  .  Retociones,  1846  (circular,  Nov.  21). 
Picayune,  Jan.  2,  1847.  lllBamard,  Dec,  20,  notes  on  the  fortificationg. 
111/d,  to  Gates,  Dec,  11 ;  to  Shields,  Dec,  28.  lllBeauregard  to  Totten, 
Feb.  2,  1847 ;  to  Gates,  Feb.  24.  eiGates  to  Barnard,  May  4,  1849, 
MBeauregard  to  Totten,  Jan.  9,  1847.  The  following  ore  from  74.  Par- 
rodi,  Oct,  17.  S.  Anna  to  Urrea,  Oct.  18.  Prefect  Huejutla,  Nov,  23, 
30.  Miifioi,  Nov.  21,  23,  26;  Dec,  1,  Order,  April  24,  Gov,  Guansr 
juato,  Nov.  27.  Gov.  Michoac&n,  Nov.  26.  MiSfioi  to  Gov.  Tamaul., 
Nov.  14,  Tampico  ayunt,  to  Conner,  Nov,  14.  Panrodi,  proolam., 
June  8,  To  Parrodi,  June  3 ;  Aug,  28.  Circular,  Nov.  21.  To  Bravo, 
May  14.  Bravo,  May  18.  Mejfa,  June  9.  To  comte.  gen.  Quer^taro, 
Nov.  21.  Parrodi,  May  20;  June  17;  July  8;  Sept.  2,  5.  MdAoi  to 
Parrodi,  Nov.  14,  8.  Anna  to  Parrodi,  Oct,  12.  To  S.  Anna,  Oct.  15; 
Nov.  8.  Ampudia,  Sept.  20.  S,  Anna,  Oct.  3,  10,  12;  Nov.  4,  12,  21. 
Affidavit  of  M.  Dorante,  Dec.  23.  Comte.  Nat.  Gd.,  Tampico,  to  Urrea, 
Nov.  4.  To  Ampudia,  Aug.  28.  When  Perry  reached  Braios  Id.  the 
weather  waa  so  bad  that  he  could  only  leave  an  officer  on  an  anchored 
vessel. 

30,  An  estimate  of  Taylor's  strength  on  Dec.  9  was  14,000  for  the  en- 
tire field  (Ptcai/un«,  Dec.  27).  One  of  Wool's  companies  was  still  at  San 
Antonio,  one  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  four  at  Monclova  on  Dec.  16,  he 
Stated;  several  were  left  behind  when  he  marched  from  Parras,  and  he 
probably  had  200  sick.  Dec.  24  he  reported  about  2000  effectives  as 
with  him.  At  Camargo  and  doubtless  elsewhere  in  that  region  there  was 
considerable  sickness.  See  a  letter  (probably  from  P.  F,  Smith)  in  Ltiieli, 
no.  141,  p,  191,  One  may  doubt  whether  Taylor  had  a  fighting  force  of 
over  12,QO0  at  this  time.  The  lines  are  reckoned  aa  from  Point  Isabel  or 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  Camai^,  Saltillo  and  Parras,  and  from 
Monterey  to  Tampico.  They  were  soon  longer',  because  Taylor  advanced 
beyond  Saltillo.    Hie  advance  to  Victoria  began  Dec,  13(chap.xviii,p,357). 

40.  Opinions  as  to  the  number  of  men  under  Santa  Anna  at  this  time 
differed.  Taylor's  report  on  Dec.  4  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  441)  was  20,000 
infantry  and  a  large  cavalry  force;  Meade,  Nov.  24,  35,000;  Meade, 
Dec.  8,  30,000.  WWool  wrote  on  Dec.  24  that  according  to  spies  sent 
out  from  Parras  Santa  Anna  had  12,000  at  San  Luis  PotosI,  30,000  at 
some  distance  from  there,  and  9000  on  their  way  from  Guadalajara. 
ttButler  wrote  from  Saltillo  on  Dec.  20  that  Santa  Anna  appeared  to 
have  36,000  at  S.  L.  P.  and  9000  at  Tula. 

41.  Taylor's  militaTj/  policy.  Taylor,  Letter  to  Gaines,  Nov.  S  (and  in 
Picayuru,  Feb.  2,  1847).     IMJd.  to  Crittenden,  Oct.  9.     S70/d.  to  Davis, 
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April  18,  1848.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  351-4,  377.  379-82,  441,  514-5  (Tay- 
lor) ;  389-91  (Marcy).  IHMarcy  to  Wetmore,  Jan.  24;  Mar.  29,  1847. 
Scribner,  Campaign,  55.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  152,  168-9.  Polk,  Diaty, 
Jan.  5,  1847.  SlWool,  Dec.  IQ.  mid.  to  Taylor,  E>ec.  24.  Jmm. 
MaU.  Serv.  Imtit.,  xiv,  443.  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  71-2.  8»/d.  to 
brother,  Dec.  12.  IMScott  to  Marcy,  Dec.  27,  priv.  Mdmtnp  Nevt, 
New  London,  Conn.,  Dec.  10.  U7Memo.  (probably  from  Maj.  Smith). 
P.  F.  Smith,  Memoir,  Oct.  15. 

There  was  also  the  difficulty  of  superviung  lines  so  eirtended.  At  this 
very  time  Taylor  was  afraid  thin^  were  going  badly  in  his  rear  (SSOto 
brother,  Dec.  12).  It  is  particularly  hard  to  find  any  good  reason  for 
posting  a  (necenarily  large)  force  at  Victoria,  so  very  far  from  support. 
The  pass  between  that  point  and  Tula  was  not  practicable  for  artillery, 
and  was  not  the  only  pass  by  which  infantry  and  cavalry  could  cross  the 
mountains.  Taylor  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  380)  argued  that  from  Victoria 
be  could  threaten  the  Mexican  flank,  should  Santa  Anna  advance.  But 
he  would  have  had  to  force  the  pass,  and  without  artillery  he  could  not 
have  accomplished  much.  In  case  of  Santa  Anna's  advancing  and  sQc- 
eeeding,  this  flanking  force  would  have  been  in  great  peril,  while  in  case 
of  his  failing  it  would  have-  been  useless.  Anyhow  it  would  have  been 
more  useful  with  the  main  army.  Not  only  were  the  Americans  scatt««d 
at  posts,  but  they  moved  about  in  parties  of  only  200  or  300  with  a  care- 
lessness that  astounded  the  Mexicans  (Camargo  letter :  N.  Y.  Jounvd  of 
Commeree,  Jan.  8,  1847).  Taylor  could  not  safely  count  upon  cooperation 
between  Wool  and  Worth  in  the  case  of  an  advance  of  the  Mexicaits,  for 
it  was  likely  that  Santa  Anna's  first  care  would  be  to  block  the  road,  as 
probably  he  could  have  done. 

XIV.  SANTA  FE 

1.  Independence  is  ten  miles  east  of  Kansas  City  and  about  thirty-five 
from  Fort  Leavenworth. 

2.  CondUioM  in  Nev>  Mexico;  Am^o.  ISBankhead,  no.  148,  1846. 
St.  Louis  Weekly  Ra>eiU€.  May  23.  St.  Louis  Republican.  Aug.  25.  Sen. 
7;  30,  1  (Emory).  ULeitAudorfer,  June  7.  Sen.  Misc.  26;  30,  1  (Wiali- 
tenus).  Inman,  Old  S.  Fe  Trail,  27-54,  67-92.  VSArmijo,  Jan.  12. 
TBHacienda  to  Relaciones,  Mar.  16.  Monitor  Repvb.,  Apr.  15.  Me- 
moria  de  .  .  .  Guerra,  March,  1845.  Picayune,  March  18.  DubUn, 
LegiElacilin,  v,  10.  Nile*,  Sept.  26,  p.  52.  UAlvares,  Feb.  2,  1842; 
Sept.  4,  1846.  BSJonea,  Sept.  20,  1837.  ISAshburaham,  no.  50,  1837. 
Sen.  90;  22,  1,  pp.  30-41.  Captain  of  Vols.,  Conquest.  Facheco, 
Expoaici6n.  Ruxton,  Adventures  (London,  1847),  HO,  185-6.  Cooke, 
Conquest,  60.  Kendall,  Narrative,  i,  295,  314-5,  346-60.  Amino  dd 
Puebh,  Aug.  19,  1S45.  Mexico  &  trav^,  iv,  403.  Wash.  Ghbe,  Sept.  2, 
1845.  N.  Orl.  Courier,  July  6,  1845.  Houston  Tdegraph,  Jan.  24,  1844. 
77Arrang6iz,  no.  63,  res.,  1843.  77Almonte,  no.  4,  1844.  Amer.  Anti- 
quarian Soc.  Proceeds.,  new  series,  viii,  324-41.  And  the  folkiwiiiK 
from  7S.  Assembly  of  N.  M^x.,  Feb.,  1846  (petition  for  comte.  gen.). 
Re-extracto  on  N.  Mtx.  (Sambrano).  Ayunt.,  Ilermosillo,  Son.,  proclam. 
Comte.  gen.  N.  M«x.,  May  17,  1845.  Tomel,  Mar.  10, 1846.  ToHadmda, 
Mar.  6.  Trial  of  Magoffin  (testimony).  A  merchant's  estimate  of  Santa 
Fe  caravan  business  for  1846  was  that  the  first  cost  of  the  goods  amounted 
to*$e37,500  (CapUin  of  Vols.,  Conquest,  11). 
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3.  The  text  includw  two  comptuiiw  of  dragoonB  that  joined  Kearny 
on  the  march.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  grasg  at  Santa  Fe  and  be- 
cause he  conaidered  infantry  the  chief  reliance,  Kearny  did  not  wish  bo 
large  a  proportion  of  mounted  men.  Fischer's  company  enlisted  to  serve 
aa  hoise.  The  artillery  had  twelve  brass  6-pounder8  and  four  12-pound 
howitzers.  Kearny's  army,  being  near  statc«  abounding  in  resources, 
was  more  readily  set  in  motion  than  Taylor's  or  Wool's,  but  on  account 
of  its  long  march  459  horses,  3658  mules,  14,904  oxen,  1556  wagons,  and 
516  pack  mules  were  required  to  transport  it,  its  reinforcements,  and  its 
HUpplies.  (This  account  is  not  complete,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  refera 
not  only  to  Kearny's  expedition  but  to  troops  that  followed  him.  Rives's 
account  in  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  ii,  214-5,  is  therefore  misleading,  and  makes 
the  short  rations  endured  on  the  march  seem  incredible.)  'The  Indians 
drove  oS  many  of  the  cattle,  robbed  trains  and  killed  not  a  few  drivers 
(Sen.  1 ;  30,  1,  p.  545). 

4.  S.  Fe  expedition  ordered  and  organized.  S.  Louis  Weekly  BeveOle, 
May  11,  23.  Polk,  Diary,  May  13,  14,  16,  30.  esJones  to  Kearny,  May 
13.  tSMarcy  to  Kearny,  May  27.  X40Kennerly,  Narrative.  Sen.  7; 
30,  1  (Emory).  S9Keamy,  orders,  June  19;  July  31.  Richardson,  Joui^ 
nal,  3-6.  ClKeamy  to  gov.  Mo.,  June  16 ;  to  Cummins,  June  20. 
eOMarcy  to  gov.  Mo.,  May  13.  Wash.  Union,  Sept.  24.  Nai.  Intdli- 
gencer,  Oct.  2.  Monitor  RejnA.,  Mar.  27,  1847.  Scharf,  St.  Louis,  i, 
360,  372-3.  St.  Louis  RejnMitxm,  May  13,  22,  30;  June  26.  Sen.  1; 
30,  I,  p.  545.  Nilet,  July  4,  1846,  p.  281 ;  July  3,  1847,  p.  279.  Ho.  60; 
30,  1,  p.  326.  Elliott,  Notes,  217,  221.  Ruxton,  Adventures  (1849), 
312-3.  St.  Louis  New  Era,  Aug.  20.  Mo.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  ii,  bo.  4. 
lllHastings,  diary.  IMPenn,  Jr.,  |May  23).  Bancroft,  Pac.  States, 
xii,  410,  note  (names  of  officers).  Hughes,  Doniphan's  Expedition,  24-7. 
Cooke,  Conquest,  2. 

5.  'Hie  route  taken  by  Kearny  was  not  the  shortest  but  it  seemed  the 
beat  for  his  purpose  (Cooke,  Conquest,  13).  Distances  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth ;  to  Council  Grove,  123  miles ;  to  the  Arkansas  River,  393 ;  to 
Bent's  Fort,  564 ;  to  8,  Fe,  873  (Ho.  1 ;  30,  2,  p.  236). 

6.  To  and  at  Bent's  Fori.  Mexico  in  1842,  128.  Sen.  7;  30,  1. 
SSMarcy  to  Howard,  May  13,  1846.  Ho.  41 ;  30,  1.  SlKeamy,  June  5; 
Aug.  1.  SlKeamy,  orders,  June  27;  July  31.  BlCapt.  Johnston,  diary. 
tOlGibeon,  diary.  Prince,  Concise  Hist.,  164-74,  178.  Nilet,  Aug.  1, 
1846,  p.  343.  Cooke,  Conquest,  3-4.  EUiott,  Notes,  222-3.  SSCooke, 
Map  of  S.  Fe  IVace.  Captain  of  Vols.,  Conquest.  Ho.  45;  31,  1.  Sen. 
23;  30,  1.  Mo.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  ii,  no.  4.  Richardson,  Journal.  Sen, 
Misc.  26;  30,  1,  pp.  5-13.  Connelley,  Doniphan's  Exped.,  179-81. 
MlHaetingB,  diary.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  151,  168.  Ruxton,  Far  West, 
189.  esKeamy,  July  17.  Hughes,  Doniphan's  Exped,,  30-69.  7SKeamy 
to  Armijo,  Aug.  1.  TSHeredia  to  S.  Anna,  Dec.  31,  1846.  Bent's  Fort 
lay  about  fifteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Las  Animas  River  (Cooke, 
Conquest,  12). 

7.  Armijo'g  matieet  and  prepaToHons.  Sen.  7;  30,  I  (Emory).  Gib- 
son, diary,  Sept.  6.  RepMieano,  Jan.  13 ;  Feb.  5, 1847  (Armijo).  Twiteh- 
ell,  MiUt.  Oecup.,  60.  Read,  Guerra,  219.  Prince,  Concise  Hist.,  179. 
•lAlvarei,  Sept.  4,  1846.  From  76  the  following.  M.  E.  to  F.  Pino.  N. 
to  F.  Pitta.  3.  F.  to  J.  E.  Ortis.  J.  F.  Ortii  to  P.  Annendaris.  M. 
Ramlrei  to  SeQora  Casanoba.  N.  Quintanar  to  L.  T^llez.  D.  Vigil  to 
J.  F.  Zubia.    Decision  of  the  meat.    Testimony  given  at  the  trial  of 
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Magoffin.  S.  Anna,  Dec.  8,  1846.  Stmunaiy  of  four  packets  of  letters, 
and  conclusion  of  the  nieta.  Armijo,  Sept.  8,  1846;  Jan.  20;  Mar.  30, 
1847.  Tomel,  Mar.  10, 1846.  Id.  to  Ugarte,  Mar.  10 ;  June  2S ;  July  25. 
Segundo  cabo,  Chihuahua,  July  10.  Armijo  to  Ugarte,  July  1.  To 
Annijo,  July  26.  Corote.  gen.  Duraugo,  July  16.  Ugarte,  July  17; 
Aug.  23.     Lett«r  from  EI  Paao,  Aug.  9. 

8.  The  regiment  under  Price  numbered  at  first  about  1000,  and  the 
battalion,  conunanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Willock,  about  300.  In  July  a 
third  force  (infantry)  waa  ordered  to  take  the  same  route  but  it  was  foiuttl 
unnecMBsry,  and  the  plana  were  given  up  (Ho.  60 ;   30,  1,  p.  162). 

The  lecond  {Price's;  Mormone)  and  third  {abortive)  ezpedilumt.  Polk, 
Diary,  May  30;  June  2,  3,  6;  July  18,  1846;  Apr.  28,  1847.  HMarcy 
togov.  Mo.,Mayll,  1847.  BWones  to  Price;  May  18,22, 1847.  8»Marcy 
to  gov.  Mo.,  Apr.  28;  May  6,  11,  1847.  sgjones  to  Scott,  Apr.  20,  1847. 
eiDoniphan  Ui  Marcy,  Oct.  20,  1846.  SlShielda,  Aug.  9,  1846.  SlMarcy 
to  gov.  Mo.,  July  18,  1846.  Wash.  Union,  Sept.  24,  1846-  Scharf,  St. 
Louis,  i,  37S-6.  NiUs,  July  18,  1846,  p.  312.  lAllred,  recoils.  Sen.  439 ; 
29,  1,  p.  2.  Sen.  1 ;  29,  2,  p.  49.  Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  p.  171.  Baocroft,  Pae. 
States,  xii,  410,  note  (names  of  officers).  Cooke,  Conquest,  2.  Hughes, 
Doniphan's  Exped.,  134,  137-8. 

9.  Kearny's  letter  to  Armijo,  found  in  the  Mexican  archives,  is  stat«d 
to  have  been  translated  by  the  American  consul  from  a  certified  copy  of  the 
original.  A  Uttle  later  an  American  trader,  who  had  married  a  Santa  Fe 
woman,  was  despatched  tj)  distribute  the  proclamation  and  sound  the 
people  at  Taos.  A  scouting  party  under  Bent  went  forward  to  examine 
the  route. 

10.  Kearny  was  criticised  for  undertaking  to  release  the  people  from 
their  allegiance  to  Mexico ;  but  since,  as  our  Supreme  Court  decided 
in  the  Castine  case,  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  territories  pass  under  at 
least  a  temporary  allegiaiice  to  the  conquering  power,  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  absolved  from  their  former  obligations.  See  Washington  Union, 
August  21,  1847. 

11.  Keamy  returned  a  conciliatory  message  by  the  bearer  of  Armijo's 
letter.     See  note  13. 

12.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  the  people  in  arms  vary  from  about 
1800  (TCArmijo)  to  4-5000  (Cooke).  Armijo's  reports  minified  all  hia 
means  of  defence.  Apparently  there  were  about  3000.  So  Magoffin 
stated  on  his  TStrial,  and  this  was  the  conclusion  of  the  war  department 
at  Mexico.  Probably  Armijo  felt  surprised  and  embarrBssed  by  the  re- 
sponse of  the  people. 

13.  It  was  charged  by  Mexicans  that  Armijo  was  bought  by  American 
agents.  But  Keamy  had  do  money  to  use  in  this  way,  and  in  the  tUiaence 
of  substantial  evidence  there  seems  to  be  no  good  ground  to  suppose  that 
the  merchants  had  a  euflicient  reason  for  buying  him.  Annijo  sent  Dr. 
Henry  Connelly  back  with  Cooke  to  treat  in  his  behalf  with  Keamy 
(Cooke,  Conquest,  31,  33),  but  nothing  seems  to  have  been  accomplished. 
Keamy  probably  desired  (TCConnelly  to  Armijo,  Aug.  19)  that  Annijo 
should  surrender  with  his  troops,  and  presumably  Armijo  asked  for  im- 
possible conceesions.  Magoffin  went  on  to  Chihuahua,  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  imprisoned  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  later  was  paid  S30,000 
by  the  II.  S.  government  for  hia  services  and  losses  (Benton,  View,  ii, 
683).     There  is  Uttle  reason  t«  suppose  that  his  services  were  of  much 
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14.  the  Meric&D  archives  ooDt&in  many  letters  from  New  Mexico  bear- 
ing upon  Armijo's  conduct  and  motives.  Most  of  the  writers  called  him 
&  traitor;  and  a  war  department  board  (meta),  after  reviewing  the  evi- 
dence, decided  that  he  ought  te  be  tried.  But  of  course  this  was  the 
opportunity  for  his  eDcmiee  te  turn  upon  him.  The  popular  party  natu- 
rally insisted  that  the  people  wanted  to  fight,  and  were  betrayed  by  him. 
But  he  denied  this,  demanding  why,  in  that  case,  they  did  not  select  some 
other  chief,  and  hold  their  ground.  Armijo  hovered  about  for  a  time, 
pretending  to  cooperate  with'  Ugarte ;  but,  not  being  permitted  to  remain 
in  Chihuahua,  he  went  south  with  a  train  of  wagons  filled  with  American 
merchandise  and  guarded  by  Missourians,  and  finally,  making  his  way  to 
the  capital  under  an  drder  to  come  and  answer  for  his  conduct,  he  re- 
peatedly demanded  to  be  put  on  trial. 

15.  The  population  of  Santa  Fe  was  about  3000. 

16.  Events  from  Aug.  1  to  IBindutive.  Mexico  in  1842,  p.  128.  Sen.  7; 
30.  1.  Polk,  Diary,  June  15,  17,  1846.  Sen,  Misc.  26;  30,  1,  pp.  17-20. 
Sen.  IS;  31,  1,  p.  237.  eiKeamy,  Aug.  1.  SlCapt.  Johnston,  diary. 
UMarcy  to  Keamy,  June  18.  lOlGibson,  diary.  RtpiMieana,  Sept.  10, 
1846;  Jan.  13;  Feb.  5,  1847.  Bustamante,  Nuevo  Bemal,ii,  104.  Con- 
nelley,  Doniphan's  Exped.,  181,  184.  Anzeiger  de»  We^ma,  Aug,  6; 
Sept.  6,  7,  24,  1846.  Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  pp.  168-70.  Wash.  Vnum,  Sept.  14 ; 
Oct.  2,  27,  1846;  July  12,  1847.  Diario,  Sept.  9,  10;  Oct.  5.  B«ad, 
Guerra,  220.  Prince,  Concise  Hist.,  179-80.  N^et,  Oct.  10,  pp.  90-2. 
Robinson,  Sketches,  20-1.  Elliott,  Notes,  226,  231,  234-5,  237,  241. 
SlAlvarei,  Sept.  4.  Sen.  23;  30,  1.  Ruxton,  Adventures  (London, 
1847),  110.  Benton,  View,  ii,  683.  Mo.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  ii,  no.  4. 
lUHastin^,  diary.  MSKeamy,  letter  book.  SSTCapt,  Turner,  diary. 
OuttB,  Conquest,  44.  Cooke,  Conquest,  5-43.  Richardson,  Journal. 
Hughes,  Doniphan's  Exped.,  50-87.  From  TS  the  following.  Letters 
from  N.  Max.  (undated  letters  in  note  7).  Testimony  at  trial  of  Magoflin. 
S.  Anna,  Dec.  8.  Summary  of  four  packets  of  letters  and  conclusion  of 
the  meta.  Armijo,  Sept.  8.  Armijo  to  Keamy,  Aug.  12.  Connelly  to 
Armijo,  Aug.  19.  Armijo,  Jan.  20;  Mar.  30,  1847.  Re-extracto  from 
statement  of  Sambrano.  Rejres,  Aug.  25, 1846.  Ugarte,  Aug.  23 ;  Sept.  6: 
Kearny  to  Armijo,  Aug.  1.  Estados  of  troops  in  Zac.,  Dur.,  Chih.,  and 
N.  Mex. 

17.  EverOa  from.  Aug.  19  to  Sept.  25  ijiduaive.  SlWooeter,  Sept.  25. 
Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  169-74  (Keamy).  Sen.  7;  30,  1.  Sen.  Misc.  26; 
30,  1,  pp.  55,  ete.  eiKeamy,  Aug.  30;  Sept.  24.  e9Kearay,  orders, 
Aug.  27 ;  Sept.  12.  tOlGibeon,  diary.  Ameiger  dea  Westent,  Sept.  26 ; 
Nov.  16.  fliSKribben,  home  letter,  Aug.  28.  Wash.  Union,  Oct.  27. 
Prince,  Concise  Hiat.,  180,  182.  NiU»,  Oct.  10,  p.  90.  Hasting,  diary. 
Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  pp.  169-70.  Hu^es,  Doniphan's  Eitped.,  100-19.  TeVigil, 
reply  to  Keamy,  Aug.  IS.  7SLetter  from  El  Paso,  Aug.  9.  7tHeredia, 
Oct.  17.  Some  of  the  force  did  not  set  out  until  Sept.  26  (Cooke,  Conquest, 
71). 

XV.  CHIHUAHUA 

1.  Willock's  battalion  was  under  Price's  command.  The  Mormons 
were  intended  for  California.  Kearny's  order  te  Doniphan  anticipated 
a  suggestion  made  independently  by  Scott  and  by  Benton  in  November, 
and  forwarded,  with  Polk's  approval,  to  Keamy  on  December  10  by  Marcy. 
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Doniphan  waa  aiudouB  to  be  ordered  to  Wool,  and  hia  men,  reacting  from 
the  atrocious  conditione  prevailing  at  Santa  Fe  —  of  which  quite  enou^ 
will  be  heard  in  chapter  xxxi  —  were  eager  to  be  oS. 

2.  Arriving  at  Santa  Fe  without  provisionB,  the  soldierH  aoon  ate  up 
what  supplied  could  be  obtained  there,  and  as  the  people  were  declared  to 
be  American  citiiens,  nothing  could  be  taken  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners.  Beeides,  Kearny  bad  no  adequate  funds.  By  a  surprising 
blunder  the  contracts  for  the  supplies  that  followed  him  called  for  delivery, 
not  at  Santa  Fe,  but  at  Bent's  Fort.  Doniphan's  setting  out  for  the 
south  was  delayed  by  a  lack  of  provisions.  "The  description  of  his  men 
is  based  upon  a  large  number  of  documents  (particularly  the  diaries  of 
Gibson  and  Hastings  and  Ruxton's  Adventures)  which  will  he  cited  when 
the  oMupation  of  New  Mexico  comes  to  be  considered  (chap.  xxxi). 

3.  Ruxton  speaks  of  tents,  but  perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  Clark's  men. 
Doniphan  stated  that  they  marched  acroaa  the  Jornada  without  tents 
(St.  Louis  RejnMiean,  July  3,  1847). 

4.  December  19  Heredia  reported  to  Santa  Anna  that  there  were  108 
infantry  and  320  cavalry  at  El  Paso.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
honesty  of  this  report,  and  none  of  the  other  troops  in  the  state  had  time 
to  reach  that  town  before  Chriatmaa.  Some  ex-soldiera,  however,  are 
stud  in  Apuntes,  141,  to  have  joined  the  colors,  making  some  1200  in  all, 
including  militia. 

5.  It  is  impomible  to  state  positively  how  many  men  Ponce  de  Le6n 
had.  The  American  accounts  run  as  high  bs  1300  (Hughes),  but  evidently 
they  were  not  based  on  reliable  information,  and  very  likely  the  writers 
asmuned  that  all  of  Vidal's  troops  were  under  Ponce.  Prom  the  Mexican 
accounts  it  would  appear  that  such  was  not  the  case.  Vidal  would  natu- 
rally keep  men  back  to  act  as  a  reserve,  hold  what  be  called  his  "line  of 
defence,"  and  guard  his  person;  and  this  probability  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  three  of  his  four  guns  were  not  used  in  the  fight.  The  figures 
of  several  Mexican  accounts  are  about  600.  The  reports  of  the  details  of 
the  skirmish  are  equally  irreconcilable.  El  Branto  (The  little  Arm)  was 
the  smaller  (eastern)  of  the  two  channels  into  which  the  river  was  here 
divided  by  an  island. 

8.  DffTtipAon'i  operofioru  lo  Dec.  25  irichigive;  Mex.  preparatiom  at  the 
Chihuahua  frontier.  llWooster,  Sept.  25.  168Portrait  of  Doniphan. 
tMKennerly,  narrative.  BlKeamy,  special  orders  11.  Sen.  7;  30,  1. 
Richardson,  Journal.  Sen.  Misc.  26;  30,  1,  p.  61.  «lKeamy,  orders, 
Sept.  23.  ClDoDiphan,  Oct.  20.  StPrice,  Feb.  26,  1847.  SlScott, 
Nov.  24  and  Marcy's  endorsement,  Dec.  9.  Cooke,  Conquest,  51. 
MlGibeon,  diary.  lUpublitano,  Jan.  26;  Apr.  10,  1847.  Picayune, 
Mar.  6,  18,  1847.  Bustamante,  Nuevo  Bemal,  ii,  105.  Anmiotr  da 
Wederts,  Apr.  11,  14;  May  17,  18,  1847.  liSKribben,  lettem,  Oct.  20, 
eto.,  1846.  Wash.  Union,  Mar.  18,  21,  1847.  St.  Louis  Republiean, 
July  3,  1847.  JVifcs,  Mar.  6,  1847,  p.  7 ;  Apr.  3,  p.  71 ;  July  3,  p.  279. 
Sen.  1;  30,  1,  pp.  496-7  (Don.).  Ho.flO;  30,  1,  pp.  171,  1128.  Apuntes, 
141-3.  Elliott,  Notes,  227,  229.  Sen.  23;  30,  1,  pp.  90-6.  Sen.  439; 
29,  I,  p.  2.  (Loss)  Ho.  24;  31,  1.  Ruxton,  Adventures  (London,  1847), 
171-2,  176,  178,  183.  Statement  re  Doniphan  from  Hon.  Champ  Clark, 
Jan.  27,  1906.  Benton,  View,  ii,  686-B.  Mo.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  ij,  no.  4. 
lllHastings,  diary.  Cooke,  Conquest,  30.  Hughes,  Doniphan's  Exped., 
256-47.  Connelley,  Doniphan's  Exped.,  589.  From  76  the  following. 
Trias,  proclam.,  Nov.  19,  1846.    Id.,  Nov.  23 ;   Dec.  18.     "  '     ' '      ™ 
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Paao,  Oct.  28.    Vidal,  proclam.,  Dec.  21.    Id.,  Dec.  26.     Heredia,  Dec.  2&. 
Ponce  to  Vidal,  Dec.  26.     Gov.  Ctuh.  to  prefect  EI  Paso,  Sept,  19. 

7.  October  22  Marcy,  learning  from  Kearny  that  aurplus  troops  might 
be  ordered  to  report  to  Wool  at  Chihuahua,  directed  Taylor  to  notify 
and  inetrlict  any  such  detachment  in  case  he  (Taylor)  ahould  decide  to 
have  Wool  join  him  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p,  365).  It  was  probably  possible 
to  have  a  Merican  apy  go  from  Farras  to  Chihuahua  and  thence  north 
to  meet  Doniphan,  but  so  far  as  we  are  aware  no  attempt  to  do  this  wbb 

8.  The  insurrection  will  be  described  in  chap.  xxxi. 

9.  During  the  stay  at  £1  Paso  some  of  the  traders  stole  away,  went  to 
Chihuahua,  and  sold  ammunition  to  the  enemy. 

10.  Lieut.  Col.  Mitchell  had  been  ordered  south  by  Price  in  December 
to  open  communication  with  Wool,  who  was  believed  to  be  approachins 
Chihuahua,  and  Mitchell  had  organised  the  Rangers  as  an  escort.  Chris- 
tian Kribben,  who  commanded  one  of  the  two  companies,  wrote  (Nov.  30) 
that  Mitchell  selected  the  beat  men  then  at  S.  Fe,  The  commander  was 
named  Hudson.  (See  also  Richardson,  Journal,)  Mitchell  nearly  reached 
El  Paso  while  Doniphan  was  engaged  with  the  Indians;  but,  alarmed  by 
reports  of  Mexican  troops,  he  returned  and  joined  Doniphan.  There 
was  no  engineer  in  Doniphan's  command. 

11.  EnerUs from  Dee.  ^  to  Feb.  27 inclinwe.  Sen.Miac,2S;  30,  1,  p.  61. 
ClPrice,  Feb.  26,  1847,  •IWooster,  Mar.  7,  Gibson,  diary.  Picayune, 
Mar.  18.  Bustamante,  Nuevo  Bernal,  ii,  106.  Wash.  Union,  Mar.  18. 
Richardson,  Journal.  SSSHughea  to  Miller,  Jan,  26.  Id.  to  war  dept., 
Jan.  25.  Sen.  1;  30,  t,  pp.  498-0  (Don.),  503  (Gilpin).  Apuntes,  143. 
Ho.  flO;  30,  1,  pp.  365,  1128.  Elliott,  Notes,  245.  Ruxton,  Adventures 
(London,  1847),  156,  158,  168,  Kendall,  Narrative,  ii,  35.  Mo.  Hist. 
Soc,  CoUe.,  ii,  no.  4.  Hastings,  diary.  Hughes,  Doniphan's  Exped.,  256, 
269,  271-4,  280,  286,  289-95,  301-2.  From  76  the  following.  Garcia 
Conde,  Apr.  5.  Comte.  gen,  Chih.,  Oct.  10,  1846.  Heredia,  Jan.  9,  1847. 
Id.  to  S.  Anna,  Dec.  31,  1846;  Jan.  5,  1847,  Gov.  Sonora  to  Busta- 
mante, Feb.  28,  1847.  Trias,  Feb.  7.  The  artillery  arrived  on  Feb.  1, 
but  the  baggage  and  provision  train  not  until  Feb.  5. 

12.  After  the  battle  the  Mexicans  represented  their  forces  as  small; 
but,  as  Trias  himself  wrote  on  February  20  that  he  would  set  out  the 
next  day  from  Chihuahua  City  with  2000  troops  (it  is  not  probable  that 
be  looked  upon  the  rancheros  as  troops),  and  Garcia  (3onde  was  then 
north  of  the  Sacramento  with  about  800  cavalry,  it  seems  impossible  to 
reduce  the  total  given  in  the  text. 

13.  Mexican  ■pre-paraliom  to  defend  Chihuahua:  the  ground  and  the  farti- 
fieationt.  Sen,  Misc.  26;  30,  1,  p.  53.  Gibson,  diary.  Republicano, 
Mar.  25;  Apr,  10;  June  8,  Anieiger  dee  Westene,  May  17,  18.  Diario, 
Nov.  5,  1846.  Edwards,  Campaign,  127.  Sen,  1 ;  30,  1,  pp.  498-513. 
Apuntes,  143-6.  Ruxton,  Adventures  {London,  1847),  169.  47Conner, 
May  31,  1846.  Memoria  de  ,  .  .  Guerra,  Mar.,  1845,  p.  28.  Kendall, 
Narrative,  ii,  63.  Hastings,  diary,  Hughes,  Doniphan's  Exped.,  303-5. 
From  76  the  following,  Garcia  Conde,  Apr,  5,  1847.  Martinez,  Oct.  10, 
1846,  Reyes,  Oct.  9,  1846.  J.  M.  Conde,  Feb.  24;  Mar.  15,  1847.  S. 
Anna,  Oct.  12;  Nov.  II;  Dec.  24,  1846;  Jan.  4,  1847.  Tome),  June  26, 
1846,  Gov.  Durango,  July  27 ;  Sept.  3,  1846,  Re^xtracto  of  Sambrano 
letter.  BobUn  no.  8,  Chih,  Reyes  to  Trias,  Oct.  7,  1846.  Comte.  gen, 
Durango,  Aug,  22 ;  Sept.  3 ;  Oct.  30,  1846.    To  Reyes,  Aug.  31 ;  Sept,  9, 
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18,  2G,  1846.  Reyes,  Aug.  25 ;  Sept.  14 ;  Oct.  2,  6, 1846.  Memo.,  Sept  9. 
To  director  gen.  of  artill.,  Sept.  18.  Patriotic  junta,  plan,  July  27,  1846 
(reported  upon  by  generals,  Sept.  4).  Comte.  gen.  Chih.,  {Sept.]  16,  1846. 
Triaa,  Sept.  19;  Dec.  26,  1846;  Feb.  20;  Oct.  28,  1847.  Gov,  Chih., 
July  23,  1846.  Comte.  gcu.  Zacatecas,  July  31.  Segundo  catio,  Chih., 
July  18,  res.,  21,  25;  Aug.  17.  E^tadoe  of  troops  in  Zac.,  Dur.,  Chih. 
andN.  Mex.  EerediatoS.  Anna,  Dec.31,  1846;  Jan.  5;  Feb.  13,  20,  1847. 
To  Heredia,  Mar.  13,  1847.  Memo,  on  defence  of  Chih.  Heredia,Oct.  10; 
Not.  2;  Dec.  7,  1846;  Jan.  19,  26,  30;  Feb.  20;  Mar.  2,  22,  1847.  Eb- 
tado  of  Dur.  troops  sent  to  Chih.,  dated  Feb.  20,  1847.  To  comt«.  gen. 
Dur,,  Sept.  9,  1846.     And  many  others. 

14.  A  letter  of  May  18,  1847,  from  Chihuahua  said  that  in  the  opinioa 
of  sensible  persons  commercial  interest  in  the  caravan  had  much  to  do 
with  Doniphan's  victories,  and  that  certain  extraordinary  events  could 
be  explained  in  no  other  way  {Bepvbticano,  June  8}.  7flHeredia  sus- 
pected that  Chihuahua  merchants  were  secretly  working  to  bring  about 
the  arrival  of  the  caravan. 

16.  Doniphan  might  have  crossed  the  cordillera  bounding  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley  and  turned  the  Mexican  position  entirely,  wrote  TtGarda 
Conde ;  but  he  did  not  say  that  the  wagons  could  have  gone  that  way. 
If  they  could  not,  the  plan  was  impracticable. 

16.  Doniphan  said  later :  "There  was  no  particular  generalship  at  the 
battle.  You  were  marched  within  the  proper  distance,  when  you  were 
turned  loose.  The  enemy  firat  recoiled,  then  gave  way,  then  tied."  To 
a  great  extent  this  was  true.  'Doniphan  knew  that  he  was  not  a  general, 
and  did  not  try  to  play  the  part.  For  a  time  at  least  he  merely  watched 
and  whittled  (Edwards,  Campaign,  112).  Affairs  were  mostly  in  the 
bands  oF  hia  subordinates.  But  he  gave  some  directions.  Lieut.  Wooster 
of  the  Fourth  Artillery,  who  had  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  on  August  28,  was 
an  the  ground,  and  according  to  his  own  report  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  battle. 

17.  BoenU  of  Ptb.  28.  Sen.  1 ;  30, 1,  pp.  498  (Doniphan),  602  (Mitchell), 
G03  (Gilpin),  608  (Clark).  (Loss)  Ho.  24;  31,  1.  tOlGibson,  diary. 
SUHastings,  diary.  American  Bogle,  V.  Crui,  May  28.  Richardson, 
Journal,  61-4.  Polk,  Diary,  May  4.  isa&dwards,  diary.  Sen.  Miec. 
26;  30,  1,  p.  53.  61WooBt«r,  Mar.  7.  Repvblicano,  Mar.  2S;  Apr.  10. 
Mexico  A  travfe,  iv,  644.  Artzeiger  det  Wettem,  May  IS  (Kribben). 
Wash.  Union,  July  12.  Diario,  Mar.  17;  Apr.  8.  Edwards,  Campaign, 
111-2,  117.  Niia,,  July  3,  1847,  p.  279.  Robinson,  Sketehea,  57-8. 
Apuntes,  146-9.  Elliott.  Notes,  246-  ISBankhead,  no.  29,  1847.  Cap- 
tain of  Vols.,  Conquest,  38.  Ruxton,  Adventures  (1847),  159.  Mo. 
Hist.  Soc.  CoUs.,  ii,  no.  4.  Benton,  View,  ii,  686.  Cooke,  Conquest,  89. 
S40Kennerly,  narrative.  Hughes,  Doniphan's  Exped.,  306-13.  Coo- 
nelley,  Doniphan's  Exped.,  418,  590.  iVom  T6  the  following.  Garcia 
Conde,  Apr.  6.  J.  M.  Conde,  Mar.  15.  Ydfies,  Mar.  23.  To  Heredia, 
Mar.  2,  13.  Heredia,  Mar.  2;  Apr.  1.  Ugarte,  Mar.  10.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  howitzers  and  cavalry  should  not  ordinarily 
be  used  in  storming  entrenched  positions.  Ibarra's  list  of  officers  killed 
during  the  war  (p.  8)  mentions  but  one  as  falling  here.  This  fact  seems  to 
sufo^et  the  tnie  character  of  the  battle.  Drawing  the  fire  of  the  Mexican 
fortifications  by  sweeping  to  the  left  prepared  the  way  for  our  decisive  charge. 

18.  1>ias  made  active  efforts  but  in  vain.  Heredia  had  only  200  men 
on  April  10;  and  Ugarte  on  April  15  merely  expected  to  have  two  small 
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partiea  Eifoot  before  long.  ArUgui,  comaodante  general  of  Durango,  was 
anxious  to  protect  his  own  state  by  recovering  Chihuahua,  but  the  governor 
showed  no  interest  in  that  project. 

19.  Sen.  Misc.  26;  30,  1,  pp.  61-2.  Ftoet,  Taykir,  304.  ClWooeter, 
Mar.  7.  Gihaon,  diary.  Repubtieatto,  Apr.  10;  June  8.  Wash.  I/nion, 
July  12.  Sen.  1 ;  30,  1,  pp.  501  (Donipbw) ;  503  (Mitcbell).  Apuntes, 
149.  Robinson,  Sketches,  62.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  1088  (Mora);  1128 
(Doniphan).  Rondti,  Voyage,  136.  Haatings,  diary.  Hughes,  Doni- 
phan's Exped.,  316,  327,  335.  Richardson,  Journal.  Prom  7«  the  follow- 
ing. Ugarte,  Mar.  15;  Apr.  8,  15.  To  comtee.  gen.  in  Jalisco,  Zacat., 
Guanaj.  and  Dur.,  Mar.  13.  To  Filisola,  Apr.  1,  30.  Gov.  Dur.  to 
oomte.  gen..  Mar.  7;  Apr.  3.  ArUgui,  Mar.  31.  Id.,  procUm.,  Apr.  11. 
Heredia,  Mar.  2,  18;  Apr.  8.  Trias,  May  26.  Ohvarea  and  Maceyra 
to  Doniphan,  Mar.  5.  Gov,  Zaeatecaa,  Mar.  IS.  The  news  that  Mexican 
forces  were  oominK  was  not  without  foundation.  Gen.  Filisola,  a  veteran 
officer,  had  now  been  given  Heredia's  place,  the  comandantes  general  of 
three  states  had  been  ordered  to  the  north,  and  the  governor  of  Durango 
was  expecting  1000  men. 

20.  About  sixty-five  Comancbes  had  raided  Parras  just  before  the 
Antraicane  arrived  there,  killing  eight  or  ten  persons.  As  the  people  of 
the  town  had  been  friendly  to  Wool,  Captain  Reid  with  about  thirty- 
five  tnea  pursued  the  Indiiuis,  and  without  losing  a  life  killed  seventeen, 
wounded  at  least  twenty-five,  and  recaptured  nineteen  boys  and  girls 
besides  hundreds  of  horses  and  mulea.  Doniphan's  men  were  reviewed 
by  Wool  at  Buena  Vista. 

21.  The  rttum  home.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  1127,  1131,  1136,  1U3,  1170 
(Taylor);  1128  (Doniphan);  1144  (Reid).  Richardson,  Journal. 
Hughes,  Doniphan's  Exped.,  339-51,  35S,  363-8,  etc.  Sen.  Misc.  26; 
30,  I,  pp.  62-82.  tlWooster,  Mar,  7.  •►Wool,  gen.  orders  293.  Cutts, 
Cc»iqueat,  89.  RepubUcano,  June  8.  Richardson,  Journal.  Independ- 
ienU,  May  29.  Wash.  Union,  July  12.  Scharf,  St.  Louis,  i,  379.'  Con- 
nelley,  Doniphan's  Exped.,  591.  Sen.  1 ;  30,  1,  p,  502.  Captain  of  Vols., 
Conquest,  37,  39.  Cooke,  Conquest,  90,  note.  KSChamberlain,  recoils. 
MTaybr,  gen.  orders  59.  S.  Anna,  Apelaoi6n,  app.,  15-7.  Connelley, 
Doniphan's  Exped.,  596.  Mo.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  ii,  no.  4.  Bastings, 
diary.  Afifcs,  July  3,  1847,  p.  279;  July  17,  p.  316;  Aug  14,  p.  372. 
Robinson,  Sketches,  64-71,  TaUgarte,  May  3.  TSRelacionea,  May  20. 
TSArHgui,  May  7,  14,  TSAguirre,  May  14.  76  Jefe  politico,  Mapimi, 
May  10.  The  distance  from  Chihuahua  to  Sattillo  was  called  675 
miles.  Doniphan  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  managed  his  fine  farm, 
and  served  in  the  Missouri  senate.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he 
supported  the  Union;  but  apparently  he  felt  loo  much  tenderness  for 
his  neighbors  to  take  up  arms. 

XV!.  THE  CALIFORNIA  QUESTION 

1.  In  1845  there  entered  at  Monterey,  the  only  port  of  entry,  twenty- 
seven  Amoican  vesels  (9435  tons),  eighteen  Mexican  (2620),  four  British 
(966),  three  French  (756)  and  three  German  (525). 

2.  Mexico  tried  to  keep  the  emigrants  out  with  proclamations  and 
orders  to  the  California  authorities,  but  the  Americans  appealed  success- 
fully to  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  and  (it  may  be  presumed)  to 
the  self-interest  of  local  authorities. 
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3.  The  MexicaD  government  was  urged  ta  buy  New  Helvetia,  and 
negotiationa  began ;  but  it  was  said  that  the  AmericaDB  in  the  vaUey 
declared  they  would  not  permit  Sutter  to  seU,  and  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  Mexico  could  bold  the  place  even  if  she  purchased  it. 

4.  CeUifomia  and  ite  pojmtation.  ISPakenham,  noe.  66,  78,  1840;  1, 
1842.  ISCapt.  Jones  to  Pakenham,  Nov.  30,  1841.  Remie  de  Paris, 
Jan.,  1849.  ISForbes,  no.  2,  1846.  Nat.  InUOigeneer,  Apr.  26,  1842; 
Nov.  5,  1844.  Maditonian,  I>ec.  24,  1842.  TTTo  gov.  Calif.,  June  1, 
1842.  ?7Almonte,  no.  84,  1844.  ISBamin,  May  5,  1837 ;  Jan.  20,  1844. 
Id.  to  Seymour,  Jan.  28, 1846.  llBlake  to  Seymour,  July  5,  1846.  BSVes- 
aels  entering  at  Monterey,  1845.  Forbes,  Cahf.,  155,  225,  276.  Bulletin 
de  la  Soc.  de  Gfcg.,  no.  77,  May,  1844,  9&-102.  Dana,  Two  Yeani,  83-8, 
90-3,  200.  Colton,  Three  Yeare,  19-22,  37-«.  45,  68,  111,  118,  155,  158, 
172-3,  231.  Whittier,  "The  Crigis."  MR.  B.  Ma«on,  Sept.  18,  1847. 
Sherm^  Letters,  43.  DuOot  de  Mofres,  Explor.,  i,  319,  402;  ii,  24. 
Wise,  Gringos,  42,  49.  Ho.  70;  30,  1,  pp.  7-8.  UKeamy,  Mar.  15; 
Apr.  28,  1847.  TTCovamibias,  Apr.  5,  1846.  S47March  to  I^rkin. 
t4T8utter  to  Larkin,  Oct.  3,  1845.  Bidwell,  Calif.,  157,  161.  Revwe  det 
Deux  Mondei,  Dec.  15,  1845,  p.  1039.  Sherman,  Sloat,  xv,  xxxii.  St 
Amant,  Voyages,  513.  Richman,  Calif.,  265,  267,  276.  isForbee  to 
Barron,  Jan.  27,  1845.  ISEIUott,  July  3,  1845.  Royce,  BidweU.  Boston 
Pott,  Nov.  27,  1845.  Jameson,  Calhoun  Cortes.,  946.  liTSutter  to 
Larkin,  Oct.  3,  1845.  ITlHyde,  statement,  6.  Farnham,  Life,  358-60. 
Diario.  Mar.  2),  1846.  Soul6,  Annals,  168,  201.  Sherman,  Home  Lettere, 
114.  Nik»,  June  6,  1846,  p.  211.  Schafer,  Pac.  Slope,  231.  Simpson, 
Narrative,  i,  287,  297.  Sen.  33;  30,  1,  p.  97.  Revere,  Tour,  70.  Sen. 
Rep.  75;  30,  1,  p.  50.  Sherman,  Mems.,  i,  20.  Bryant,  What  I  Saw, 
447.  Royce,  Calif,  31-2,  38-6,  41.  llsBidwell,  statement.  Sen.  7; 
30,  I  (Emory).  Larkin,  CalifT  prior  to  1846  (SSCons.  letters,  Monterey, 
i,  1).  Letter  from  S.  Fe,  July  29,  1841 ;  Mex.  in  1842,  p.  128.  London 
Times,  June  IS,  1841.  Phila.  No.  American,  Oct.  31,  1843.  BlLarkin, 
nos.  7,  June  20 ;  9,  Aug.  18,  1844 ;  12,  Mar.  22 ;  22,  June  6 ;  26,  Sept.  29, 
1845. 

5.  Startled  by  this  affair,  the  Mexican  government  now  proposed  to 
send  1200  men  to  California  with  the  idea  of  establiahing  them  as  military 
oolonisla;  and  in  May,  1846,  Ignacio  Inieetra.  a  Mexican  educated  at 
Paris  and  regarded  as  a  competent  officer,  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command.  No  such  number  of  troops  was,  however,  provided;  Inieatrs 
refused  to  set  out  until  sure  hie  men  would  be  paid  and  fed;  and  the 
requisite  money  was  not  supplied.  In  August  U.  S.  Consul  Farrott  and 
the  Amiga  del  Pu«bJo  of  Mexico  stated  that  a  commissioner  had  come 
from  California  to  inform  the  government  that  the  troops  would  not  be 
admitted.  About  this  time  the  lack  of  funds  caused  a  mutiny;  but  that 
was  suppressed,  and  the  dwindling  forces  hngered  on  until,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  a  large  part  of  them  were  swept  by  Paredes  into  the  vortex  of 
hi)  revolution.  For  nearly  two  months  they  were  cantoned  near  Mexico; 
but  finally  another  sham  effort  was  put  forth.  Though  Iniestra  died,  the 
men  proceeded  under  various  embarrassments  —  receiving  accMsions  m 
route  from  the  prisons  of  Guadalajara  —  to  the  port  of  MaaatUn,  and  the 
arms,  munitions  and  provisions  made  their  way  under  equal  difficulties 
to  Acapulco,  where  seven  small  vessels  were  gathered  to  receive  them. 
But  the  restless  Juan  Alvarez,  called  "The  Tiger  of  the  South,"  seiied 
the  effects  of  the  expedition,  giving  his  brigandage  a  color  of  respectability 
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by  pronotmcing,  as  we  have  seen,  against  Parades,  and  three  weeks  later 
the  troops  at  MasatUn,  commanded  now  by  Co).  Rafael  T^Uei,  took  a 
eimilar  step  —  being  determined  on  the  one  hand  not  to  go  to  California, 
and  quite  willing  on  the  other  to  live  riotously  on  the  funds  of  tbe  expedi- 
tion and  the  ample  revenues  of  the  customhouse.  They  pronounced  for 
Santa  Anna;  and  soon  after  the  revolution  of  the  citadel  took  place, 
August  4,  1S46,  the  government,  promiaing  to  make  up  his  command  to 
1000,  ordered  Tfllei  to  Bail,  but  the  necessary  reinforcements  were  not 
provided.  TMei  advised  giving  up  the  expedition,  and  on  Sept.  7  the 
government  expressed  its  concurrence  in  this  recommendation.  Thus 
ended  even  the  pretence  of  takint;  the  California  situation  in  hand.  T^ei 
stated  that  according  to  documents  in  his  possession  Psredes  never  in- 
tended to  have  the  expedition  sail ;  and  it  is  certain  that  secret  instruc- 
tions were  pven  to  Inieatra,  which  the  government  was  extremely  anxious 
to  keep  from  the  knowledge  of  the  pubUc.  In  all  probabihty  the  real 
purpose  of  proposing  the  expedition  was  merely  to  make  people  feel  that 
something  was  to  be  done.  (IsBankhead,  nos.  13, 1845;  74,1846.  Oiario, 
May  4,  1346.     London  Times,  Jan.  8,  1846.     47Wood  to  Bancroft,  June  4, 

1846.  Comunicacidn  Circular  que  .  .  .  Fefia.  Amiga  dtl  PuMo,  Aiig,  14, 
184S.  Of  the  author's  very  numerous  TGdocuments  relating  to  the  expedi- 
tion the  following  are  enough  to  cite.     Bustamante  to  Moreno,  Mar.  26, 

1847.  Tomel  to  gov.  Calif.,  May  13,  1846.  N.  Floras,  Mar.  8,  184«. 
YAfiei,  Mar.  10,  23,  1848.  Alvarei,  Mar.  17;  Apr.  7,  1846.  M.  Gu- 
ti6rrei,Mayl9;  June  16, 1846,  To  J.  I.  Gutifirrei,  May  13, 1846,  Tfllea 
to  prest.  of  consejo  de  gob.,  July  26, 1846 ;  reply,  Aug.  18.  J.  I.  Guti^rte*, 
May  9,  1846.  To  Iniastra,  Mar,  31 ;  May  9,  1845.  Iniestra,  July  31 ; 
Aug,  24,  29;  Sept.  23;  Dec,  2,  24,  1845;  Jan,  5,  18,  24;  Feb,  28,  1846, 
Castofiares,  Oct.  27,  1845,  To  Monterde,  Apr.  10,  1846.  T.  Moreno, 
Mar.  3,  1846.  Baneneli  to  T«Uez,  May  7,  1846.  Moreno  to  Gutidrres, 
Apr.  16,  24,  1846.  Tilh;  Feb.  9,  27;  Mar.  2;  Apr,  H;  Aug,  24,  26; 
Sept,  2,  I84S.     To  T^Uez,  Sept.  7,  1846.     See  also  chap,  xxx,  note  27.) 

6.  Mexico  fiMy  warned.  London  TiTnes,  June  18, 1841 ;  Aug.6;  Oct.  6, 
1845.  77Almonte,  no.  84,  P.,  July  16 ;  153,  P.,  Dec.  12,  1844.  ISPsken- 
ham,  no.  2,  Jan.  6,  1842.  ISBankhead,  nos.  31,  Mar.  31, 1845 ;  42,  1846. 
77ArTaDg6it,  Sept.  17,  1842 ;  noa.  64,  res.,  June  28,  1844;  41,  res.,  Feb.  28; 
70,  res.,  May  7 ;  101,  res.,  July  8, 1845.  London  CAromcI«,  Aug.  13,  1845. 
CsBtaOares,  Documentos.  TSSAnches,  Apr.  2,  1846.  Bancroft,  Pac. 
States,  xvii,  32.  TSMora  y  ViUamil,  Nov.  15,  1845.  TSBuatamante, 
Nov.  13,  1845.  TlMil.  comte.,  Acapulco,  July  22,  1845.  T6J.  Castro  to 
CastaOares,  Oct.  6,  1845.  7S/d.,  May  30,  1845.  TSBustamante  to 
Moreno,  Mar.  26,  1847.  In  November,  1845,  tbe  Mexican  minister  of 
relations  told  Bankhead  that  Castro  could  not  be  punished  for  revolting 
(ISBankhead,  no.  113). 

7.  If  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  look  at  the  present  populous,  rich,  happy 
state  of  California,  think  how  much  it  contributes  to  the  world,  and  con- 
sider what  it  would  now  be,  had  it  remained  a  part  of  Mexico,  and  suffered 
from  the  anarchy,  devastations  and  massacres  of  recent  years. 

8.  France  bad  at  one  time  cast  longing  glances  at  California.  In  the 
early  forties  Duflot  de  Mofras  made  a  visit  there,  and  according  to  tbe 
Kitish  vice  consul  in  California  a  formal  offer  of  protection  was  made  by 
him.  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars  and  Capt.  Laplace  in  the  name  of  their 
government  (ISForbes  to  Barron,  Sept.  5,  1844) ;  but  the  time  for  such  a 
move  was  not  then  ripe,  and  France,  aside  from  maintaining  a  consular 
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representative  on  the  ground,  became  inactive.  England  was  even  less 
responsive.  While  many  British  subjects,  particvUarly  the  oorrespondent 
of  the  London  Timet  at  Mexico  (e.g.  Timet,  Sept.  9,  1345),  felt  that  Eng- 
land should  take  California,  the  British  government,  tbough  doubtless 
extremely  anxious  that  the  territory  should  not  fall  into  the  poeaeesion  of 
the  United  States,  refused  to  move  or  countenance  any  move  in  that 
direction.  December  31,'  1844,  the  Foreign  Office  wrote  to  Consul  Bairoo 
at  Tepic,  Mexico,  who  htid  charge  of  Vice  Consul  Forbea  at  San  Francisco, 
that  in  the  California  agitation  the  British  agents  were  to  be  entirely 
pasaive,  and  that  the  idea  of  a  British  prDtectorat«  could  not  be  couiw 
tenanced,  adding  that  the  authorities  of  California  "should  be  clearly 
made  to  understand  that  Great  Britain  would  view  with  much  diswatjit- 
faction  the  establishment  of  a  protectoral  power  over  California  by  any 
other  foreign  Stat«."  Other  documents  bearing  on  the  subject  are  the 
following.  llForbes  to  Barron,  Sept.  6,  1844.  Kennedy  in  London 
Timet,  June  18,  1S4I.  ISPakenham,  noa.  01,  Aug.  30,  1841 ;  61,  July  21, 
1842.  ISTo  Id.,  r>ec.  15,  1S41.  Bankhead,  noe.  74,  July  30,  1S45; 
73,  May  30,  1846.  ISTo  Bankhead  (exactly  in  line  with  the  despatch 
addressed  to  Barron  on  the  same  day),  nos.  53,  Dee.  31, 1844 ;  18,  May  31, 
1845 ;    16,  June  1 ;   4,  Aug.  15,  1846.     lOSAshburton  to  Sturgis,  Apr.  2, 

1845  ("we  certainly  do  not  want  colonies,  and  least  of  all  such  as  would 
be  unmanageable  from  this  distance,  and  only  serve  to  embroil  us  with 
our  neighbours").  ISMora  to  Palmerston,  Dee.  15,  1847.  London 
Timet,  Oct.  6,  1845.  ISFor.  Off.  to  Admty.,  June  19,  1846.  Webster, 
Writings,  xviii.,  192.  llSeymoui  to  Admty.,  Apr.  27,  1846.  Monilor 
Bejmb.,  Apr.  If),  1846.  UEverett,  Mar.  28,  1845.  Gordon,  Aberdeen, 
183.  Smith,  Annex,  of  Texas,  155,  230,  417.  Mackintosh,  Brit,  consul 
at  Mex.,  proposed  to  place  500,000  European  colonists  in  California  in 
twenty  years  (ISto  Bankhead,  July  26.  1845)  with  a  view  to  turning  over 
to  England  the  control  of  the  province  (ISBankhead,  no.  73,  May  30,  1846). 
Paredes  promised  to  give  "every  possible  facility"  for  the  execution  of 
this  plan  (ISBankhead,  no.  73),  but  the  British  government  would  not 
take  it  up. 

9.  Mexican  tuU  to  the  erid  of  1845.  ISForbes,  nos.  1,  Oct.  19,  1843; 
2,  Jan.  26,  1846.  Boston  Advertiter,  Sept.  26,  1842.  Nal.  /ntei^ffenccr, 
May  11,  1844.  London  Timet,  Aug.  6;  Oct.  6;  Nov.  11,  1845;  Mar.  13, 
1846.  Aorue  de  Parie,  Jan.,  1849.  77Ahnonte,  nos.  84,  P.,  July  16; 
153,  P.,  Dec.  12,  1844.  IsBarron,  May  5,  1837;  Feb.  18,  1845.  l>/if. 
to  Seymour,  Jan.  28,  I84S.  ISFakenham,  nos.  13,  1837;  66,  1840;  91, 
1841;  2,  1842.  ISDoyle,  no.  79,  1843.  ISBankhead,  nos.  108,  1844; 
31,  52,  113,  1846;  73,  1846.    Paredes,  address  on  opening  Cong,,  June  6, 

1846  (Diario).  Mobile  Commercial  Remitter,  June  13,  1843.  Diario, 
Mar.  27;  June  3;  Aug.  21,  1845.  Wash.  Globe,  May  29;  Oct.  21,  1845. 
Amipo  del  Pueblo,  Aug.  14,  1845.  St.  Louis  New  Era,  Aug.  20,  1845. 
Memphis  Botffe,  Oct.  1 ;  Nov.  5,  1846.  MBlack,  Sept.  2, 1845.  Brilainaa, 
May  15,  1847,  SSVirmond  to  Jones,  Feb.  4,  1837.  SlLarkin,  noa.  9, 
Aug.  18;  11,  Oct.  30;  12,  Dec.  9, 1844 ;  16,  Jan.  1;  1,  Mar.  22;  2,  Mar.22; 
20,  Mar.  24;  25,  July  10;  26,  Sept.  29,  1845.  llTSteams  to  lArkin, 
May  14,  1846.  BlParrott,  Aug.  26,  1846.  ISBIake  to  Seymour,  July  5. 
1846.  USeymour,  June  13.  Otero,  Cuestidn  Social,  117.  Gim«net, 
Memoriss,  90.  Mexico  &  travte,  iv,  404.  BSBurroughs  to  Ellis,  Jan.  10, 
1837.  77Castillo,  no.  119,  1835.  (Simpson)  Amer.  Rial.  Bee.,  xiv,  pp. 
8S-9.     Memoria  de  .  .  .  Relaciones,  Mar.,    1845.    Royoe,  Calif.,   202. 
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Memoria  de  .  .  .  Guerro,  Jan.,  1844;  Mar,,  1845.  Mateos,  Hist.  Par)., 
V,  98,  Bandini,  Calif.,  138.  tUonea  to  Pakenham,  Nov.  30,  1841. 
LnwenBtem,  Le  Mexique,  84,  ISDiaz  to  Barron,  Sept.  26,  1845.  Lon- 
don Chronicle,  Aug.  13,  1845.  47Wood  to  Bancroft,  June  4,  1846,  St. 
Louifl  ReiieiUe  (weekly),  May  18,  184fl.  T7Arrang6ii,  Jan.  9;  Sept,  17, 
1842;  noe.  64,  lee.,  1844;  70,  res,,  76,  res.,  101,  rea.,  1845.  Gordon, 
Aberdeen,  183,  Forbes,  Calif.,  146-53.  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Gtog., 
no.  77,  p.  186,  Castaflares,  Documentoe.  Colton,  Three  Years,  20,  22, 
32,  ArgonaiU,  Feb.  2,  1878  (Sutter's  diary).  Sherman  Letters,  43-4. 
ISForbee  to  Barron,  Aug,  9;  Sept.  5,  1844;  Jan.  27;  Mar.  10,  1845. 
Ho.  70;  30,  1,  pp.  7-8,  42,  7BP,  Pico,  July  1,  1845;  Feb.  13,  1846. 
TSCovanubiaa,  Apr.  5,  1846.  76S^cbez,  k-pt.  2,  1846,  TSCalif.  Com- 
miaakin,  Aug.  10,  1846.  Reforma,  Feb.  10,  1846.  inBidweU,  Calif., 
119,  123.  SAlvarado,  Calif.,  v,  129.  Rome  det  Deux  Mondes,  Dec.  15, 
IS45,  p.  1037.  Richman,  CaLf,,  273-9.  8S4Torrea,  Peripecias,  49. 
Blackmar,  Span.  Instils,,  10-12.  Walpole,  Four  Yeare,  ii,  205.  N.  Y. 
Jmtrn.  Commerce,  Dec.  30,  1846.  llCyprey  to  Guizot,  no.  58,  1841. 
Wilkes,  Narrative,  v,  171.  lSAberde«n  to  Bankhead,  no.  53,  1844, 
Sen.  7;  30,  1.  BSLorkin,  Calif,  prior  to  1846  (Cons,  letters,  Monterey, 
i,  1).  Dana,  Two  Years,  90-1,  200.  (Prussia)  MEverett,  no.  284,  con- 
fid..  Mar.  28,  1845,  And  from  ?fl  the  following.  To  gov.  Calif,,  Apr,  1, 
1845;  May  9,  1846.  T^lei,  Mar.  23,  1846.  Alvarei,  Mar.  17,  1846. 
Guerra,  circular,  Apr.  1,  1845.  Comte,  gen.  Igiiala,  Mar.  13,  1846,  Mora 
y  Villamil,  Nov.  15,  1845,  Bustamante,  Nov.  13,  1845.  J.  Castro, 
memo.,  undated.  Id.,  Oct.  6,  1845.  Castafiares,  Jan.  27,  1846.  Estado, 
Monterey,  June  15,  1845.  Caatro  and  Alvsrado,  May  30,  1845.  Sutter 
to  Mejt.  commr.,  Nov.  19,  1845.  CaBtafieda  to  P.  Pico,  Feb.  10,  1846, 
Carrera,  Apr.  8,  1846. 

10.  iTUerest  eif  the  American  people  in  California.  ISPakenham,  no.  63, 
1841.  N,  Orl,  Commerciai  BitUetin.  Feb.  19, 1840 ;  May  21 ;  Oct.  12,  1841. 
London  Times,  June  18,  1841;  Aug.  1,  1845.  N.  Y.  Jmim.  Commerce, 
Oct.  9,  1841 ;  Feb.  23,  1842,  St.  Louis  ReiiHlU,  Sept.  17,  1845.  Wash. 
Globe,  Feb,  27;  Aug,  23;  Oct.  21;  Nov,  4,  1845,  NaahviUe  Union, 
Mar.  13,  1845,  Memphis  EagU,  May  2 ;  Nov.  5,  1845.  N,  Orl,  Picaywie, 
Apr.  21,  1842;  Apr.  5,  1844;  Nov.  25,  1845;  Mar.  31,  1846.  IsBank- 
head,  no.  113,  1845.  Savannah  Repyblican,  Apr.  25,  1845.  N.  Orl. 
Courier,  Feb,  17,  1840;  Apr,  26;  July  10,  1845.  American  Renews, 
Jan.,  1846,  82-99.  Diario,  Nov.  3,  1845.  Charleston  Courier,  July  11, 
1845.  Journal  des  Dibats,  June  1,  1846.  Richmond  En^ircr,  Sept.  12, 
1845.  Bait.  Clipper.  Mar.  2,  1840.  N.  Y.  Herald.  Feb.  22,  1845,  (Regu- 
lations) Ul^rkin,  no.  8,  June  24,  IS44.     Charleston  Mercury,  Feb,  24, 

1845.  N,  OrL  Bee,  Apr,  19,  1842,  Phila.  North  American,  Nov.  1,  1845. 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  Apr.  5,  1845.  Forbes,  Calif.,  147-8.  Dana,  Two  Years, 
200.  SoiUhweetem  Hist.  Qtrly.,  xviii,  nos.  1-3  (R.  G.  Cleland).  (Whalers) 
Hum's  MerchAnts'  Mag.,  Jan.,  1845,  Cong.  Globe,  29,  1,  p.  197  (Allen); 
app..  Hunter,  Jan.  10,  1846.  Sen.  33;  30,  1,  p.  98.  T7Almonte,  no.  84, 
P..  July  16,  1844,     77Arrangi5iz,  71,  res.,  May  12,  1845. 

11.  Viewsand  policy  of  U.S.  govem?nenl.  Ho.  42;  25,  1,  p.  18  (Forsyth, 
Aug.  6,  1835).     SSEllia,  Sept,  24,  1836.     lOSHooper  to  Bancroft,  June  25, 

1846.  BtSlidell,  no,  3,  Dec.  17,  1845.  ISPakenham,  nos.  43,  1833 ;  63, 
91,  1841.  ISForbes,  no.  2,  Jan.  26,  1846.  London  Times,  June  18,  1841 ; 
Aug.  6;  Sept,  9;  Oct.  6;  Nov,  19, 1845;  Apr,  11,1846.  TTMex.  commrs., 
Feb.  16,  1842.     HLarkin  to  Steams  et  al,  Apr.  17,  1846.    Journal  des 
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Dibaii,  July  10,  1843;  Jan.  12;  June  1,  1846.  M&dco  i.  travfe,  iv,  398. 
Wash.  Ghbe,  Feb.  27,  1845.  UEverett,  no.  284,  confid.,  Mar.  28,  1845. 
StShannon,  Jan.  9,  1845.  Gilmer  in  U.  8.  Ho.  Reprce.,  Jan.  28,  1843. 
N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer,  Nov.  17,  1845,  77AlmoDte,  no,  4,  rea.,  Jan.  10, 
1843 ;  84,  P.,  July  le,  1844.  UTbompson,  noe.  1,  Apr.  29 ;  4  July  30, 1842. 
HW.  S.  Pamitt,  May  13;  Sept.  2,  184S.  Con^itvlimnd,  Oct.  13,  1844; 
Mu.  29,  1845 ;  July  9,  1846.  NatUtnal,  Sept.  4,  1845.  StWicklifle  to 
Buchanu),  private,  [June]  3, 1845.  N,  Y.  Jovm.  Commerce,  Feb.  23,  1842. 
Harvey,  Webater,  203-4.  BSBuchanan  to  SlideU,  no.  1,  Nov.  10,  1845. 
Adams,  Mems.,  xi,  346,  355.  Curtis,  Webster,  ii,  250.  Forbes  to  Barron, 
Mar.  10, 1845.  Nat.  InUUigemxr,  Apr.  10.  Buchanan  to  Larkin,  Oct.  17, 
1845.     Charieeton  Mercury,  July  12,  1845.     Ch&rleston  Courier,  Nov.  12, 

1845.  Porbw,  Calif.,  149.  Mofras,  Expbration,  i,  517.  Smith,  Annex, 
of  Texas,  109.    Polk,  Diary,  Oct.  24,  1845.    St.  Louie  RtveUU,  Apr.  29, 

1846.  Buatamante,  Nuevo  Bemal,  i,  45.  147Hastinei  to  I^rkin,  Mar.  3, 
1S46.  »TAllerton  to  larkiD,  Mar.  4,  1846.  M78utter  to  I^kin,  Oct.  3. 
184S.  lAUen  in  U.  S.  Sen.,  Aug.  6,  1846.  Reime  dee  Deux  Mondm. 
Dec.  16,  1845,  pp.  1037,  1043.  Vailejo,  Documentoe.  Van  Tyne,  Letters 
fA  Webster,  269.  Texat  Aeviete,  Jan.,  1917,  p.  217  (Barker).  Schafer, 
Fac.  Slope,  229.  Reeves,  Amer.  Diplomacy,  280-1.  Mflower  to  Van 
Buren,  Feb.  8,  1840.  BSKelley  to  Webster,  Jan.  2,  1842.  Kelsey,  Con- 
sulate, 7,  35,  etc.  BSl^rkin,  nas.  8,  June  24;  9,  Aug.  18, 1844;  Mar.  22; 
25,  July  10;  26,  Sept.  29;  29,  Dee.  31,  1845;  37,  Mar.  9;  42,  Apr.  17; 
44,  June  1,  1846.  Webster,  WriUn^,  :mit,  203-1.  N.  Orl.  Pieavwit, 
Nov,  25,  1845.  Jameson,  Calhoun  Corree.,  978.  SSlThompson  to  Web- 
ster, Jan.  30,  1843.  Monitor  Repub.,  Apr.  16,  1846.  Royoe,  Calif.,  38-9. 
lUBidwell,  Calif.,  138.  Richardson,  Messages,  iv,  39S,  539-40.  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  Sept.  12,  1845.  77Arrang6it,  no.  41,  res.,  Feb.  28,  1845. 
IsCrunpton  to  Palmenton,  no.  63,  1848.  London  Chronicle,  Aug.  13, 
1845.  Democratic  Review,  July,  1845,  p.  9.  48Bancroft  to  Sloat,  Mar.  21, 
secret  and  confid.,  Oct.  17,  1845.  SovAvxetem  Hut.  Qtrly.,  xviii,  noB.  1-3 
(R.  G.  Oletand).     Meade,  Letters,  i,  65. 

12.  For  the  facto  merely  alluded  to  here  see  pp.  127-8,  130-^.  (Vir- 
tually forbid)  chap,  iv,  not«  24.  Polk'g  announcement  that  he  should 
endeavor  to  obtain  California  (Schouler,  United  States,  iv,  498)  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  his  attempts  to  purchase  it.  When  he  det«rmihed 
to  lay  our  grievances  before  Congrees,  it  is  not  certain  that  he  expected 
war  to  result.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  a  determined  stand  on  our  part 
might  bring  Mexico  to  terms.  And  his  promptly  taking  advantage  of 
the  rights  conferred  by  the  state  of  war  to  occupy  the  territory  and  bar 
out  foreign  interference  counts  for  nothing  as  proof  that  be  brou^t  on 
the  war  for  the  alleged  purpose.     See  «.p.  Von  Hobt,  U.  S.,  iii,  266. 

13.  Bancroft's  history  of  California,  which  at  times  is  rather  free  in  its 
(»nclusions,  denies  that  such  a  meeting  was  held  (Pacific  States,  xvit, 
6I~2).  ,His  principal  reasons  are  lack  of  corroborative  evidence,  the 
silence  of  lArkin,  and  the  inconsistencies  in  the  accounts  of  it.  But 
(1)  we  have  corroborative  evidence  from  several  persons ;  (2)  Laricin 
may  not  have  wished  to  mention  a  confidential  talk  held  under  his  own 
roof  —  especially  as  it  accomplished  nothing ;  and  (3)  inoonsistenciee 
are  found  in  the  accounts  of  many  evente.  On  the  other  hand  some 
accounts  of  the  meeting  have  no  doubt  been  exaggerated  and  embellished. 

14.  Bancroft  (Pacific  States,  xvii,  200)  says  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Gilleepie  hod  official  relations  with  Sloat ;  but  Stoat's  4Treport,  February 
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25, 1846,  said  that  id  accordance  with  "  the  verbal  orders  he  delivered  me," 
Gillespie  was  JEamediately  aeat  forward. 

15.  Although  no  formal  meeting  took  place  at  Santa  Barbara,  Capt. 
Blake,  of  the  British  warehip  Juno,  who  weot  there,  waa  appealed  to  for 
protection  oa  the  ground  that  Mexico  and  England  were  allied  nations 
(llSeymour  to  Admiralty,  Aug.  27,  1846).  Some  proposed,  should  Eng- 
land refuse  it,  to  address  France.  About  this  time  an  Irish  priest  named 
McNamara  arrived  in  a  British  vessel  with  a  grand  scheme  of  coloniiation, 
and  obtained  an  immense  grant  of  land.  The  scheme  was  much  talked 
about,  but  signified  nothing.  The  grant  was  illegally  made.  Mexico, 
tbou^  she  treated  McNamara  pleasantly  did  not  endorse  the  plan,  and 
in  all  probability  would  not  have  confirmed  such  a  grant,  had  California 
remained  under  her  jurisdiction,  for  she  was  extremely  suspicious  of  Eng- 
land, and  could  see  that  10,000  British  colonists  would  be  a  dangerous 
element.  Indeed,  McNamara  was  suspected  at  Mexico  of  acting  in  the 
interest  of  England.  A  few  of  the  documents  bearing  on  this  subject  are : 
Ramlrei,  M^x.,  246;  Ho.  17;  31,  1  (Halleck,  Cuevas,  Castillo  y  Lan- 
■as);  Bancroft,  Pac.  States,  xvii,  215-23;  Sen.  Report  75;  30,  1  (testi- 
mony of  Fremont  and  others ;  the  McNamara  papers) ;  Royce,  California, 
166;  Stl^rkin,  no.  56,  Aug.  22,  1840;  SiBMcNamara,  proposition. 
May  17,  1845. 

16.  PolUiea  in  Cali/omia,  Jan-June,  1840.  ISjones  to  Pakenham, 
Nov.  30,  1841.  lOSHooper  to  Bancroft,  June  25,  184fi.  ISForbes,  no.  2, 
Jan.  26,  1S46.  Boston  Adverfuer,  May  27,  1843.  ISForbcs  to  Bairon, 
Sept.  5,  1844;  Jan.  27;  Mar.  10,  1845.  13To  Barron,  Dec.  31,  1844. 
Diario,  Aug.  21,  1845.  Uj.  Castro  to  P.  Pico,  June  8,  1846.  UBlake 
to  Seymour,  July  5,  1846.  Mlwkin  to  Steams  el  al.,  Apr.  17,  1846. 
ISTo  Bankhead,  no.  53,  1844.  ITSloat  to  Bancroft,  Feb.  25,  1846. 
4lWood  to  Bancroft,  June  4,  1846.  ItSeymour  to  admty.,  Aug.  27,  1846. 
Colton,  Three  Years,  429.  MTSteams  to  Larkin,  May  14, 1846.  ISForbes 
to  Calif,  govt..  Jan.  28,  1846.  ISSeymour  to  Bankhead,  June  13,  1846. 
ISPico  to  Forbes,  June  29,  1846.  ISBarron,  Aug.  12,  1846.  BIMilltary 
junta,  Monterey,  Apr.  11,  1846.  SSLarkin  to  Gillespie,  Apr.  23,  1846. 
UlATkin,  circular  (in  Spanish).  Sherman  Letters,  43,  ISJ.  A. 'to  A. 
Forbffi,  July  9,  1846.  Sen.  18;  31,  1,  p.  574  (Stevenson).  7SF.  Pico  to 
Reladones,  Feb.  13,  1846.  TBCovarrubias  to  Relacionee,  Apr.  5,  1846. 
TSSdncbes  to  Relac.,  Apr,  2,  1846.  Bancroft,  Pacific  States,  xvii,  41-75, 
215-22.  »47Allerton  to  Larkin,  Mar.  4,  1846.  a47L«rkin  to  Bennett, 
May  26,  1846;  to  Steams,  May  24,  1846.  ]4T8teams  to  larkin,  June  12, 
1846.  Revere,  Tour,  24.  Buchanan  to  Larkin,  Oct,  17,  1845.  lllBid- 
weU,  Cahf.,  138,  147,  151.  Alvarado,  Cahf.,  v,  129h13,  222,  241.  l«Bo- 
tello,  Anales,  133,  136.  Phelps,  Fore  and  Aft,  284.  Am«r.  Him.  Rev., 
xiv,  88-9.  Kichman,  Cahf.,  316,  474.  Ramirez,  Mexico,  246,  Lancey, 
Cruise.  >4SVallejo,  Documentos.  SS4Torres,  Peripecias,  48-9.  Wal- 
pole.  Four  Years,  ii,  208.  Ho.  17;  31,  1,  p.  121.  HaU,  S.  Job€,  143. 
Sen.  33;  30,  1,  p.  377.  McGroarty,  Calif.,  190-1.  Sen,  Report,  75;  30, 
1,  pp.  12,  16  (Fr6mont),  19,  31,  33  (Gillespie),  37  (Hensley),  44  (Minor), 
46  (Childs).  Sherman,  Sloat,  66,  xv.  ISSMervine  to  Sloat,  July  1,  1846. 
Swasey,  Early  Days,  57,  81.  Cong.  Globe,  30,  1,  pp.  604-7  (Benton). 
Willey,  Transition  Period,  19.  Kelaey,  Consulate,  45,  51.  Royce,  Calif., 
36,  166.  ISSBidwell,  statement.  ULarkin,  Calif,  prior  to  1846  (Consular 
letters,  Monterey,  i,  1).  nid.,  nos.  4,  Apr.  16;  S,  Aug.  18,  1844;  20, 
Mar.  24;  26,  Sept.  29,  1845;  39,  Apr.  2;  42,  Apr.  17;  44,  June  1;  48, 
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June  18 ;  54,  July  20 ;  56,  Aug.  22,  1846 ;  63,  Jan.  14,  1847.  IsCrampton 
to  Palmereton.  noe.  35,  63,  1848.  TCP.  Pico  to  Rekc.,  June  29,  1S46. 
nid.,  pTOclsms.,  May  [13] ;  Juoe  23,  1846.  78VaUejo,  Nov.  24,  1845. 
TflPico,  May  25,  1846.  TSJ.  Castro,  Mar.  5;  Apr.  1,  2;  May  30,  1S46. 
7«Ca8tro  and  Alv&rado,  May  30,  1845. 

XVII.  THE  CONQUEST  OF  CALIFORNIA 

1.  PTtmtmt'i  daah  mth  Cattro.  ISForbee  to  Barroa,  Jan.  26.  Sen.  1; 
29, 2,  pp.  50-1.    Benton,  View,  ii,  580,  688.     «TAbert  to  Frfmont,  Feb.  12, 

1845.  IBPakenham,  no.  130,  1846.  ISForbes  to  Calif,  govt.,  F^.  28. 
UAdj.  gen.  to  Benton,  Nov.  2,   1847.     75J.  Castro  to  P.  Pico,  Jon.  30, 

1846.  TSFrfimont  to  J.  Castro,  Jan.  29.  t47Larkin'B  memoraiida  and 
correspondence  with  Fr^ont  and  others  on  the  subject.  Sl/d.,  noe.  36, 
38,  Mar.  5,  27;  41,  Apr.  17,  1846;  63,  Jan.  14,  1847.  SAlvaredo,  Hirt. 
de  Calif.,  239.  Phelps,  Fore  and  Aft,  279.  Bancroft,  Pae.  SUtes,  rvii, 
4-23.  Fremont,  Mems.,  i,  454-70.  Id.,  Geog.  Memoir.  Nile*,  Nov.  21, 
1846,  pp.  188-9.  Diario.  Apr.  24.  Sen.  33;  30,  1,  pp.  372-4  (Fremont 
here  states  that  he  was  given  pennisaion  to  explore  south  of  Uie  Colorado, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  do  so  when  stopped  by  Castro.  This  permisBion 
does  not  appear  in  the  documents  of  March,  1846.  It  may  have  been 
given  very  incidentally,  and  this  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  trouble). 
Bandini,  Calif.,  139.  Sen.  Report  75;  30,  1,  pp.  12,  16.  Richman, 
Calif.,  308.  Tuthill,  Calif.,  163.  Sherman,  Sloat,  xv.  Cong.  GMx, 
30,  1,  pp.  604-5.  Kelsey,  Consulate,  96.  TsCastro,  Mar.  6;  Apr.  1. 
TSl^rkin  to  alcalde,  Mar.  10.    Joum.  M-il.  Sen.  Instil.,  xxxi  711. 

Rivee  (U.  S.  and  Mexico,  ii,  172-3]  decides  roundly  against  Fr&nont, 
and  cites  for  support  a  letter  from  the  prefect  to  I«rkin  demanding  the 
reason  tor  Fr^ont's  movements;  but  it  was  perfectly  in  accord  with 
Mexican  methods  that  such  a  letter  should  have  been  written  purely  to 
satisfy  the  authorities  at  Mexico. 

2.  OUlespie't  minion.  CoTtg.  Globt,  30,  1,  p.  605.  a47GiUespie  to 
I^rkin,  May  24.  ISJ.  A.  to  A.  Forbes,  July  9.  Polk,  Diary,  Oct.  30, 
1845.  MTLeidesdorff  to  Larkin,  Apr.  25,  1846.  Buchanan  to  lArkin, 
Oct.  17,  1845.  Atlantic  Monthly,  Oct.,  1890,  pp.  548,  etc.  Sen.  33;  30, 
1,  373.  Ho.  Report  817;  30,  1.  Sen.  Report  75;  30,  1,  pp.  12,  30. 
Fremont,  Mems.,  i,  489.  Century  Mag.,  N.  S.,  xix,  923.  Calif.  Hist. 
Soc.  Papers,  i,  pt.  1  (1887),  pp.  69-72.  BiLarkin,  no.  44,  June  1.  Uld. 
to  Stearns  et  tU.,  Apr.  17.  Benton,  View,  ii,  689.  Cooke,  Conquest,  203-1. 
Royee,  Bidwell. 

Gillespie  took  to  Fremont  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Buchanan  and 
tetters  from  Fremont's  father-in-law,  Senator  Benton.  The  former  whs 
entirely  non-committal ;  and  the  latter,  while  very  likely  they  contained 
veiled  allusions  to  conversations  in  which  the  desire  of  the  administration 
to  acquire  California  had  been  mentioned,  must  have  been  like  it  in  that 
respect,  else  Gillespie  would  not  have  dared  to  carry  them  through  Mexico. 

3.  The  evidence  on  this  point,  including  Fremont's  positive  8tat«ments 
made  not  long  after  the  event,  is  conclusive  (Polk,  Diary,  March  21,  1848; 
Senate  Report  75;  30,  1,  pp.  13,  32;  ISlBentoa,  Feb.  18,  1848;  Ho. 
Report  817 ;  30,  1,  p.  4 ;  ULarfin  to  P.  Pico,  July  5,  1846.  Speaking  in 
the  Senate,  April  10,  1848  ICong.  Globe,  30,  1,  p.  604),  Benton,  thou^ 
feeling  extremely  bitter  toward  Polk  and  no  doubt  fully  informed  by  his 
son-in-law  and  client  regarding  all  the  facts,  did  not  intimate  that  any 
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inatructioDs  iacoDsJstent  with  the  instructioiu  of  Larkin  were  seat  to 
Fremont.  Indeed  he  Btat«d  the  contrary.  See  also  his  Thirty  Years 
View,  ii,  68S. 

4.  Fremont  Btat«d  before  a  committee  of  the  Senate  that  he  had  learned  - 
from  Bancroft  that  Polk's  plan,  in  case  of  war,  contemplated  the  occupa- 
tion of  California ;  but  Fremont  wrote  to  Capt.  Montgomery  of  the  Portt- 
mouth,  June  16,  1846,  that  even  in  the  case  of  war  he  was  not  expected  to 
prosecute  "active  hostilities."  In  1886  Bancroft  stated  that  Gillespie 
was  to  inform  Fremont  of  the  Presideot's  intentions. 

5.  First,  many  of  the  settlers  had  sjnple  reasons  to  feel  alarmed :  the 
illegality  of  their  presence ;  Castro's  sudden  and  cruel  seizure  of  Axaericans 
in  1840;  his  attack  upon  Fr6mont  in  violation  (the  Americans  believed) 
of  a  jvomisej  official  notices,  issued  about  May  1,  to  the  effect  that  the 
majority  of  the  Aioericans  were  liable  to  be  expelled  at  the  convenience 
of  the  authorities;  Castro's  warUke  preparations;  hie  talk  of  moving 
ag&inet  the  immigrants  with  armed  forces  (BSLarkin,  no.  42,  April  17) ; 
and  reports,  more  or  less  authentic  and  reliable,  from  various  persons 
regarding  what  he  said  or  intended.  Secondly,  the  contemporary  testi- 
mony of  Fremont,  Gillespie  and  other  Americans  —  some  of  it  given 
under  oath  —  that  alarm  was  actually  felt  is  too  strong  to  be  rejected 
(see  note  6).  Much  has  been  made  of  Bidwetl,  a  clerk  of  Sutter's,  who 
t«lls  us  that  alarm  was  not  felt.  But  (1)  his  llsStatement  was  made 
thirty  yeais  after  the  events ;  (2)  he  admits  that  he  was  not  on  good  terms 
with  Fremont,  and  the  Statement  aims  to  show  that  Fremont  invented 
the  story  of  alarm  as  an  excuse  for  his  conduct ;  (3)  his  Statement  is  in 
other  respects  clearly  inaccurate;  (4)  it  assumes  that  he  knew  the  senti- 
ments of  all  the  persons  on  the  Sacramento,  yet  proves  that  an  important 
fact  may  have  been  known  to  but  few ;  (5)  it  ^owb  that  at  the  critieol 
time  he  was  absent  in  the  mountains;  (6)  it  says,  " Calif orniana  were 
always  talking  of  expelling  Americans"  [and  therefore  were  talking  of  it 
in  April,  1846] ;  (7)  his  book  mentions  that  in  1845  an  attack  upon  New 
Helvetia  was  ao  confidently  expected  that  he  rode  day  and  night  to  warn 
Sutter;  (8)  he  undertakes  to  disprove  positive  testimony  with  negative. 
The  legitimate  settlers  had  no  direct  occasion  to  feel  alarmed ;  but,  as 
Bidwell  himself  points  out,  they  could  not  have  held  aloof,  had  an  attempt 
been  made  to  expel  their  fellow-countrymen.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  Americans  who  joined  Fremont  in  these  operations  were 
actuated  solely  by,  patriotism  and  the  idea  of  self-defence. 

6.  The  Bear  moeemeni.  (Starred  citations  refer,  among  other  facts,  ta 
the  alarm  felt  by  Americans.)  'itBlake  of  Juno  to  Seymour,  July  5. 
Benton,  View,  ii,  691.  llSeymour  to  admty.,  Aug.  27,  1846.  TBM. 
Castro  to  Calif,  govt.,  Jan.  29.  Nilea,  Nov.  21,  1846,  p.  191 ;  Oct.  16, 
18*7,  p.  110.  ColtoQ,  Three  Years,  175.  Cooke,  Conquest,  204-11. 
ISJ.  A.  to  A.  Forbes,  July  9,  14.  ISP.  Pico  to  J.  A.  Forbes,  June  29. 
BSM.  Castro  to  — ,  (Apr.  30].  BiLarkin  to  M.  Castro,  June  14.  *BIIde, 
proclams.,  June  15,  18.  BIJ.  Castro,  proclaros.,  June  17.  6«P.  Pico, 
proclam.,  June  23.  Sl/d.  to  I^rkin,  June  29.  Sen.  1 ;  29,  2,  pp.  61-2. 
Buchanan  to  Larkin,  Oct.  17,  1845.  StJ.  Castro  to  Larkin,  undated-- 
liTLarkin  to  Steams,  Apr.  17.  BSLarkin  to  Pico,  July  S.  4BBancroft 
to  Sloat,  June  24 ;  Oct.  17,  1845.  lasBidwell,  statement.  Royce,  Bid- 
well.  Willey,  Thirty  Yeara,  10.  IBSMarcy  to  Wetmore,  Dec.  5,  12. 
McGroarty,  Calif.,  192.  Bancroft,  Pac.  States,  xvii,  39-48,  101-86,  199. 
Apuntce,  353-4.     SiTGiltespie  to  Larkin,  May  24;   June  7.    tlTLarkin 
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to  Mott,  Taibot  A  Co.,  June  18.  Petera,  Kit  Cftiwrn,  269.  S4TLeidM- 
dorS  to  Lorkin,  M&r.  IB;  June  19.  147MoQt|;r>inery  to  Larkin,  July  2. 
MTVaUejo  to  Larkin,  Sept.  15;  to  J.  Castro,  July  23.  IMBidwell,  Calif., 
•141-2,  161,  etc.  •SAlvarado,  Calif.,  184.  •Pbelpo,  Fore  and  Aft,  279, 
284,  2gi.  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  June  30,  1914.  'Richman,  Cali- 
fornia,  308-14.  USLeese,  Bear  Flag  Fapere,  9.  lOSBaldridge,  Days  of 
1S46.  Diario,  Dec.  27,  1846.  *Colton,  Deck  and  Port,  389.  MTGuerrero 
to  Leidesdorff,  Apr.  30.  81«Sawyer  papers.  Polk,  Diary,  Sept.  I.  NiUt, 
Nov.  14,  1846,  p.  174 ;  Nov.  21,  p.  191  (Frtmont  to  Benton,  July  "25") ; 
Oct.  IS,  1847,  p.  110  (Fr&nont's  decloratioa  of  June  6).  *Upham,  Fi^ 
mont,  228.  CetUwy  Man.,  N.  8.,  xix,  1917  (Mrs.  F.),  780  (Royce),  782. 
Schsfer,  Pacific  Slope,  258,  ICSMervine  to  Sloat,  July  I.  Conn.  Globe, 
30,  1,  p.  606  (Benton).  SSLarkin,  Calif,  prior  to  1846.  "Sen.  33;  30,  1, 
p.  374.  Ho.  Report,  817,  30,  1,  p.  4.  Baudini,  Calif.,  142.  Revere, 
Tour,  64.  'Sen,  Report,  75;  30,  1,  pp.  12,  13,  25-9,  32-4,  38-40.  "Bher- 
man,  Sloat,  xv  (Gillespie's  note).  *Swasey,  Early  Days,  49.  Nat.  In^ 
UHifeneer,  Nov.  11.  *Willey,  Transition  Period,  39,  42.  Kelsey,  Consu- 
late, 15,  72.  Royce,  Calif.,  132.  AUajilv:  MtmUdy,  Oct.,  1890,  pp.  548-57. 
nLarkin,  nos.  *41,''Apr.  17;  *48,  June  18;  53,  July  18;  54,  July  20,  1846; 
63,  Jan.  14,  1847.  *Ca{</'omtan,  i,  nos.  3-5.  TSPico  to  Relac,  June  29. 
7lPico,  pracl.,  June  23.  7aM.  Castro  to  Pico,  June  19.  7(Alvando, 
June  28.     7SNarvAet  (undated).     *  Jimni.  Mil.  Serv.  /twU.,  xad,  715. 

7.  As  Sloat  was  in  pceaonal  intereourse  with  Gilleepie  about  Feb.  20-22, 
he  probably  learned  from  him  something  more  about  the  intentions  ot 
our  government, 

8.  «BOct.  17,  1845,  Bancroft  wrote  to  Skiat,  "In  the  event  oi  actual 
bostilitiea  between  the  Mexican  Government  and  our  own,"  you  will 
carry  out  "the  instructions  (of  June  24]  forwarded  to  you  from  the  Dept. 
in  view  of  such  a  contingency."  Rives  (U.  S.  and  Mexico,  ii,  168)  draws 
a  sharp  distinction  between  the  "actual  hostilities"  of  this  order  and  the 
"declaration  of  war"  of  June  24.  But  (1)  Bancroft  said,  Oct,  17,  "actual 
hostilities"  Inot  between  forces  in  the  field  but)  between  the  two  govern- 
ments ;  and  (2)  in  his  last  quoted  words  above  he  indicated  that  the  two 
orders  contemplated  precisely  the  same  [not,  as  Rives  holds,  a  difTerent) 
contingency.  As,  therefore,  the  order  of  June  24  was  the  formal  and 
fundamental  one,  Sloat  had  a  technical  ground  for  falling  back  upon  it, 
whereas  an  officer  of  broad,  clear  views,  decided  character  and  unselfish 
loyalty  would  have  act«d  more  promptly,  even  at  a  slight  personal  risk. 
To  do  him  justice,  the  reader  should  recaU  that  many  Senators  refused  to 
believe  that  the  border  hostilities  were  hostilities  between  the  two  govern- 
ments (p.  182) ;  and  also  that  Sloat  was  old  and  not  robust,  and  that  he 
had  the  case  of  T,  A.  C.  Jones  before  his  eyes, 

9.  We  find  both  July  1  and  2  given  as  the  dat«  of  his  arrival.  Hie 
log  book  of  his  vessel  says  that  she  anchored  at  Monterey  July  1,  and 
that  lArkin  came  aboard  July  2.  As  he  would  have  gone  aboard  as  soon 
as  possible,  it  seems  probable  that  the  vemel  arrived  July  1  at  n^t. 

10.  Capt.  Mervine  wrote,  July  6,  to  Capt.  Montgomery  that  I^riun 
believed  Castro,  Pico  and  others  would  meet  the  following  day  to  de- 
liberate about  declaring  independence  and  hoisting  the  American  Bag. 

11.  Sloat  stated  later  that  he  acted  on  his  own  responsibiUty  in  taking 
possession  of  California;  and  in  fact  the  orders  of  May  13  did  not  reach 
their  destination  until  about  August  28  (Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  p.  229). 

12.  It  has  been  said  (Bancroft,  Pacific  States,  xvii,  250)  that  Sloat 
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merely  pretended  to  have  based  his  action  on  Frfimont's  operationa,  so 
as  to  h&ve  a  way  of  escape  should  be  be  blamed;  but  (1)  we  should  not 
without  evidence  accuse  him  of  lying,  (2)  he  showed  strong  feeling  when 
he  learned  that  Fremont  had  acted  without  authority  (.e.g.  Baldridge, 
Days  of  1848;  Sen.  33;  30,  1,  p.  178),  and  (3)  as  a  rational  man  he  could 
not  fail  to  be  influenced  greatJy.  Bancroft  says  (ibid.,  227)  that  Sloat 
learned  from  Larkin  that  Fremont's  cooperation  with  the  insurgents 
was  not  certain ;  but  he  admits  (tfrtd.,  228-^)  that  on  July  5  a  launch 
from  the  Portenuyith,  then  lying  at  San  JYancisco,  brought  proof  that 
Fremont  was  so  doing;  and  the  next  day  Sloat  and  I^rkin,  according 
to  the  log  book  of  the  Savarmah,  were  busy  preparing  the  proclamation,- 
etc.  Boyce  (California,  158)  places  against  F^mont's  testimony  (that 
Sloat  said  his  action  had  resulted  from  Fremont's)  the  fact  that  Larkin 
did  not  so  state ;  but  silence  is  not  equal  in  strength  to  assertion,  and 
Fr&nont  is  supported  by  Gillespie  (Sen.  Report  75 ;  30,  1,  p.  32),  by  Wil- 
son of  the  Savannah  (-Ond.,  41),  by  Shiat's  private  secretary  (Baldridge, 
Days  of  1846),  by  Sloat'a  anxiety  to  obtain  Fremont's  cooperation,  and 
by  the  resentment  that  he  exhibited  on  finding  that  Fremont  had  acted 
without  authority  (Sen.  33;  30,  1,  p.  178).  See  also  Benton,  Abr.  Deb., 
xvi,  17. 

13.  August  27,  1846,  llSeymour  wrote  to  the  Admiralty:  "My  prin- 
cipal object  has  t)een,  for  many  months,  to  be  at  hand  to  prevent  or  re- 
tard it  [the  American  occupation  of  California),  if  I  should  be  directed  to- 
take  any  proceedings  for  these  purposes."  It  was  presumably  to  wait' 
for  orders  that  he  placed  himself  at  San  Bias.  What  led  him  to  sail  for 
Monterey,  however,  as  he  did  on  June  14,  was  not  Sloat's  leaving  Maia- 
tUn,  but  news  that  the  Santa  Barbara  convention  was  likely  to  declare 
for  independence  (ISSeymour  to  Bankhead,  June  13).  Had  that  been 
done,  he  would  have  felt  that  he  had  a  ground  on  which  to  oppose  Amer- 
ican occupation,  though  he  thought  that  a  large  body  of  reKabte  coloniate 
would  be  necessary  to  establish  British  ascendancy  (IS/d.,  Aug.  27). 
When  he  arrived  at  Monterey  he  was  aware  that  the  United' Stetes  and 
Mexico  were  at  war,  and  this  was  in  his  opinion  an  additional  reason  for 
inaction  (ll/d.,  Aug.  27) ;  but  he  wrote  to  Pico  that  American  occupation 
should  be  regarded  as  merely  provisional  (llto  Pico,  July  23).  Sir  Thomas 
JohuBoD,  commanding  a  British  sloop-of-war  oS  MazatUn,  showed  hie 
sympathies  by  constantly  giving  the  Mexicans  information  about  our 
vessels  {7«Guti6rrez,  Apr.  8,  1846,  res.). 

14.  Sloat  also  guaranteed  land  titles.  This  was  impracticable.  In 
annexing  California  he  exceeded  his  authority, 

15.  Stoat's  operatiima,  etc.  iTSloat,  Nov.  19;  Dec.  3,  1S4S;  Feb.  26; 
Mar.  17 ;  Apr.  8,  30 ;  May  31 ;  June  0,  1846.  tJid.  to  Eowison,  Apr.  I, 
1846;  to  Montgomery,  Apr.  1.  47Wood  to  Bancroft,  June  4.  Benton, 
View,  ii,  692.  Bulletin  de  la  8oc.  de  G*og.,  no.  77.  llSeymour  to  admty., 
no.  47,  Aug.  27,  1846 ;  to  Pico,  July  23.  Dana,  Two  Years,  78-9,  90. 
Sherman,  Address.  Wise,  Gringos,  47.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  258-64.- 
fl4T81oat  to  Larkin,  May  18.  147l^rkin  to  Steams,  Aug.  — .  N.  Y. 
Herald,  Mar.  4,  1880.  Davis,  Sixty  Years,  196.  Hist.  Soc.  of  So.  Calif., 
viii,  77  (Barrows).  47Conner,  Oct.  9,  1846.  ISSeymour  to  Bankhead, 
June  13.  ISA,  Forbes  to  Bankhead,  Aug.  1.  IW.  A.  Forbes  to  A.  Forbes, 
July  14.  BSJ.  Parrott,  June  4.  ISLetter  from  Mazatldn,  Aug.  4.  ISSey- 
mour to  J.  A.  Forbes,  July  22.  BSl^rkin  to  J.  Castrt),  July  8 ;  reply 
July  9.     nid.  to  Alvarado,  July  8 ;    reply,  July  9.     lUCarson,  recolla. 
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MSloat,  gen.  ordere,  July  14.  iTConner,  Aug.  26.  4B-9Banoroft  to  Slcwt, 
June  24;  Oct.  17,  1S4S;  May  13,  15;  June  8;  July  12;  Aug.  13  (two), 
1846.  lOSJ.  F&rrott  to  Buchanan,  private,  July  23,  1846.  Duflot  de 
MoTras,  Explor.,  i,  40(Mt.  Sen.  1;  29,  2,  pp.  378-9.  Bancroft,  Pao. 
Statoi,  xvii,  204,  etc.  «47Urkin  to  Ten  Eyck,  Sept.  19.  tiTFrazer  to 
lArkin,  Aug.  27.  4Amador,  mems.,  169.  liTAtherton  to  I^rkin,  Dec.  3. 
•Alvarado,  Hist.,  214-9.  Proceeds.  U.  8.  Naval  Institute,  I8SS,  pp.  539- 
40.  Bennett,  Steam  Navy,  91.  N.  Orl.  Pieaj/une,  Oct.  23,  1848.  Sher- 
man, Sloat,  poMim.  ItOF&untleroy  to  Biddle,  Mar.  12,  1847.  Pbelpa, 
¥oK  and  Aft,  201.  Richman,  Calif.,  315.  Miaca  &  travft,  iv,  643-4. 
Diario,  Aug.  16;  Oct.  16, 1846.  106 Laneey,  cruise  (logbookof  SamnnaA). 
lOBBaldridee,  Days  of  1846.  Walpole,  Four  Years,  ii,  204.  Wash.  Union, 
Sept.  24;  Oct.  3,  26.  Ho.  1;  30,  2,  pp.  1013-4,  1019-20.  Dunbar, 
Romance,  38.  Sherman,  Home  Letters,  85.  Niiea,  Oct.  10,  1846,  p.  87. 
Sen.  Report  76 ;  30,  1,  pp.  13,  32,  40,  44,  70-4.  CenJun/  Mo?.,  N. 
Kviii,  704.  N.  Y.  Natim,  riviii,  141.  HitteU,  Calif.,  ii,  466.  l»8Pinto, 
Apuntacionea,  104.  Sen.  33 ;  30,  1,  pp.  374,  377.  Ho.  Rep.  817 ;  30, 
1,  pp.  4-6.  Ho.  4;  29,  2,  pp.  649-67.  Revere,  Tour,  66,  77.  Frfemont, 
Mems.,  fi34, 539.  ITtCyant  log  book.  ]€SMervine,  letter  book.  Swasey, 
Early  Days,  60.  Cong.  Globe,  30,  1,  pp.  606-7.  Royce,  Calif.,  157-61 
nl^rkin,  DOS.  1  .(deticript.  of  Calif.);  62,  July  10;  63,  July  IS;  64  anc 
5S,  July  20.  7«Gutigrrei,  no.  42,  res.,  Apr.  8.  7STo  Castro,  May  9 
July  26.  TSTo  comte.  gen.  Sonora,  July  25.  TSTo  min.  of  eccles.  affra. 
July  25.     7«Monterey  eatado,  Apr.  1.     T6S.  Anna,  Oct.  30. 

'  16.  Stockton  sailed  from  Norfolk  on  the  Congrest  in  October,  1846. 
Some  mystery  has  been  attached  to  his  sealed  orders  (Bancroft,  Pacific 
States,  xvii,  251) ;  but  they  were  merely  to  sail  via  the  Sandwich  Islands 
for  Monterey,  deliver  the  original  of  the  despatch  of  October  17  to  Larkin, 
and  then  join  Sloat's  squadron.  For  his  character  see  e.g.  Royce,  Cali- 
fornia,  179;  SSOTfO'lor  to  brother,  January  19,  184S;  lOSAppleton  to 
Bancroft,  April  27,  1847 ;  Porter,  Kearny,  6,  7 ;  Sherman,  Home  Letters, 
108 ;  Quincy,  Figures,  230-40. 

-  17.  One  aim  of  the  proclamation  was  doubtless  to  provide  a  way  of 
escape  for  the  United  States  and  its  agents  in  case  there  should  be  no  war, 
but  even  from  this  point  of  view  it  was  ridiculous.  Sloat  repudiated  the 
reasouB  for  his  action  that  were  ascribed  to  him  by  Stockton. 

18.  Castro  and  the  Califomians  generally  did  not  believe  that  war  had 
been  declared,  and  of  courae  I^rkin's  letter  to  Steams  tended  to  confirm 
their  opinion.  Had  it  proved  correct,  Stockton  would  soon  hs.ve  been 
making  apoktgiee  like  T.  A.  C  Jones.  TUs  may  help  to  explain  Castro's 
film  attitude.  The  Life  of  Stockton  attempts  to  explain  his  haughty 
and  menacing  language  as  due  to  Castro's  military  prepooderance  and 
the  necessity  of  intimidating  him.  Stockton  himself  said  later  that,  as 
Castro  bad  no  authority  from  the  central  government  to  make  terms,  it 
would  have  been  useless  to  treat  with  him ;  but  Castro  could  have  laid 
down  his  arms,  and  that  was  the  vital  point  just  then.  Stockton's  other 
reasons  (Ho.  1 ;  30,  2,  pp.  1041-2)  are  equaUy  unsatisfactory.  Bancroft 
(Pacific  Stat«s,  xvii,  269)  expresses  the  belief  that  Stockton  did  not  wish 
to  make  terms  with  Castro  and  the  other  officials,  but  to  eliminate  them. 
This  is  quite  possible.  Probably  temperament  and  thirst  for  glory  counted. 
Stockton's  pTet«noe  (in  his  reply  to  Castro)  that  since  the  two  countries 
were  at  war,  be  could  not  suspend  hostilities  until  Castro  should  raise 
the  American  flag,  was  absurd.    Truces  have  often  been  made  during 
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war,  and  oever  during  peace.  This  was  enough  —  especially  ae  it  came 
after  Larkin's  overture  —  to  show  Castro  he  could  expect  nothing  from 
Stockton. 

19.  TiLater  Castro  complained  bitterly  that  after  forsaking  all  for 
Mexico  he  had  to  beg  for  bread. 

20.  Stockton's  rigime  to  Sept.  30.  Memoria  de  .  .-  .  Relacionee,  Dec., 
1846.  Colton,  Three  Yews,  16,  25,  28-9,  32,  56,  175,  180.  Cooke; 
Conquest,  213-6.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  26&-S.  l47Larkin  to  Steams, 
Aug.  — ,  1846.  (IR.  B.  Mason,  Sept.  23,  1847.  Sec.  navy  to  Stockton, 
Aug.  18,  1846.  13J.  A.  to  A.  Forbee,  July  14 ;  Sept.  22,  1846.  isSey^ 
mour  to  Bankhead,  July  22,  1846.  C^ifomian,  i,  no.  1.  478tockton, 
proclam.,  Aug.  22.  47/d.  to  Fremont,  July  23 ;  Aug.  24,  1848.  ITFIorw 
to  Stockton,  Aug.  7.  47Sb)ckton  to  Bancroft,  July  25 ;  Aug.  22 ;  Sept.  19 ; 
Oct.  1 ;  Not.  23.  Id.  to  Mervine,  Sept.  19.  Bancroft  to  Sloat,  Aug.  13. 
Mason  to  Stockton,  Nov.  6,  1846;  Jan.  U,  1847.  Bancroft  to  Stock-i 
ton,  Oct.  17,  1845.  MSAppleton  to  Bancroft,  Apr.  27,  1847.  Wisej 
OrmgoB,  50,  70.  Royoe,  Bidwell.  Sen.  1 ;  29,  2,  pp.  52,  379.  Sen.  31 ; 
30,  2,  pp.  1-3.  Bancroft,  Pacific  States,  xvii,  143.  AAmador,  mema.) 
169.  llSBelden,  statement,  48.  SAlvarado,  Calif.,  v,  239-41.  ISlJouri 
nol  of  the  Coni/reas,  1846.  ITlJounial  of  the  Cyam,  1846.  Cutts,  Con- 
quest, 125.  Phelps,  Fore  and  Aft,  299,  300.  Richman,  Calif.,  318; 
IMBandinl,  documeutoe.  Walpole,  Four  Years,  U,  215.  Sen.  31 ;  3(^ 
2,  pp.  9-14.  Wash.  Union,  Oct.  26;  Dec.  4,  1846.  JtSPinto,  Apun- 
taciones,  104.  Diarv>,  Oct.  16.  Statentent  to  the  author  by  Aast.  Sec. 
of  the  navy  Roosevelt.  Sherman,  Home  Letters,  108.  Du  Pont,  Official 
Despatches,  1.  Quincy,  Figures,  230,  etc.  Proceeds,  of  V.  S.  Naval 
Inttit.,  xjdv.,  pt.  1,  270  (Neeser).  Sen.  33;  30,  1,  pp.  10,  83,  109-10, 
118-9,  175,  178-83,  374,  377.  Ho.  70;  30,  1,  pp.  36-41,  43-5.  Ho.  4; 
29,  2,  pp.  657-8.  Ho.  1;  30,  2,  pp.  1034-42.  Ho.  19;  29,  2,  p.  104. 
McGroarty,  Calif.,  199.  Bandini,  Calif.,  143.  Revere,  Tour,  55,  77-80: 
Sen.  Report  75;  30,  1,  pp.  17,  47,  51.  Ho.  Report  817;  30,  1,  p.  9; 
MSMervine  to  Stockton,  Sept.  16.  Swasey,  Early  Days,  73.  Porter, 
Kearny,  6-7.  Lite  of  Stockton,  120-3,  157-8.  Bryant,  What  I  Saw, 
330,  366.  Royce,  CaUf.,  177-84.  ISSBidwell,  statement.  SSLarkint 
noB.  54,  55,  58,  1846.  And  the  following  from  TB.  J.  Castro,  July  13  ^ 
Sept.  9,  1846;  June  5,  1847.  To  comte.  gen.  Calif.,  May  9;  July  25. 
To  comt«.  gen.  Sonora,  July  25.  Stockton  to  Castro,  Aug.  7,  Castro 
to  Stockton,  Aug.  7.  Id.,  procls.,  Aug.  9,  10.  Id.  to  consuls,  Aug.  9. 
Moreno  to  Bustamante,  Mar.  20,  1847.  Caatafleda  to  Pico,  Feb.  10,  1846. 
Bustamante  to  Castro,  June  23,  1847. 

21.  In  a  proclamation  of  October  1  Floree  charged  that  the  Americans 
were  dictating  "arbitrary  and  despotic  la^tfs"  and  crushing  the  people 
with  exactions  intended  to  ruin  them.  His  aim  was  announced  as  the 
expulsion  of  the  Americans.  All  Mexicans  and  Califomiaits  15-60  years 
old,  not  joining  the  insurgents,  were  declared  to  be  traitors  and  under 
penalty  of  death.  All  Americans  acting  directly  or  indirectly  against  the 
insurgents  were  to  loee  their  property  and  be  sent  into  Mexico  as  prisoners. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  CaUfomians,  especially  in  the  north,  had 
been  deprived  of  their  property  —  particularly  horses  and  saddles  —  by 
Fremont's  men  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  that  many  had 
suffered  personal  abuse  (Sen.  33;  30,  1;  pp.  97,  etc.;  Ho.  Report,  817; 
30,1;  Sen.  Report  76;  30,1;  Colton,  Three  Years,  166).  Colton  erti- 
mated  that  in  all  1200  Califomians  were  in  arms  at  one  time. 
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22.  Flor«e  charged  that  Gillespie  violated  the  terms  &Dd  Gilleepie 
denied  this  vigorously.  Gillespie  eeenis  to  have  interpreted  the  terms, 
which  were  loosely  drawn,  with  a  view  to  the  advantage  of  his  side,  and 
Flores  to  have  judged  largely,  if  not  entirely,  from  what  he  supposed  to 
be  Gillespie's  intentions.  We  have  not  sufficient  data  to  say  more.  A 
■nisunderetanding  was  very  natural,  and  possibly  Gillespie,  since  he  vraa 
dealing  with  perjured  men,  thought  it  right  to  take,  every  advantage  he 
could.  Flores  sent  parties  to  San  Diego  and  Santa  Barbara,  and  captured 
tboae  places.  Capt.  Merritt  of  the  California  Battalion,  commanding 
at  the  former  place,  took  refine  on  a  whale-ship.  Lieut.  Talbot,  com- 
manding at  Saota  Barbara,  refused  to  surrender,  and  with  his  eight  or  ten 
men  made  an  extremely  brave  escape  through  the  mountains. 

23.  At  this  point  Mervine'a  log  book  was  extremely  bitter  with  reference 
to  Stockton,  whom  it  described  as  vain,  selfish,  cowardly,  false  and  ignorant 
of  naval  life  and  duties.  The  Captain  was  doubtless  smarting  under  his 
r^ulse,  due  (be  sHserted)  to  Stockton's  selfishaese  in  retaining  all  his  field 
pieces.  Stockton  explained  his  going  to  San  Diego  by  saying  that  San 
Pedro  was  not  a  good  base,  and  there  was  force  in  this  view ;  but  it  was 
much  nearer  to  Los  Angeles,  and  certainly  he  should  have  decided  whether 
it  was  a  good  base  before  attempting  to  use  it  as  such,  San  Diego  had 
been  recovered  by  Merritt  and  others  {Proeeedi.  U.  S.  Nautl  Ifutit.,  18S8, 
p.  644).    lieut.  Minor  of  the  navy  now  commaoded  there. 

24.  Kearny't  marcA;  batOe  of  S.  Prucual.  Colton,  Three  Years,  153, 
180.  Cooke,  Conquest,  84r-6.  Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  pp.  153,  242.  Hist.  Soc. 
So.  Calif.,  iii,  pt.  2,  pp.  55-66.  SSTTumer,  diary.  SlKeamy  to  adj. 
gen.,  Oct.  3,  11.  StMarcy  to  gov.  Mo.,  June  3.  Ho.  41 ;  30,  1,  pp.  551- 
63,  667-614.  47Stockton,  Feb.  4,  1847.  Polk,  Diary,  May  25,30; 
June  2,  1846.  •lEmory  to  adj.  gen.,  Feb.  2,  1847,  Hi^es,  Doniphan's 
Exped.,  204-30.  SlWooster  to  adj.  gen.,  Sept.  25,  1846.  Apuntes, 
359-60.  Bidwell,  Calif.,  200.  lISBoteUo,  Analee,  154-6.  Phelps,  Fore 
and  Aft,  315.  ITTDavis,  statement.  tSOPico,  documentos,  105,  U5. 
Nat.  InUUigenetT,  Apr.  23,  1847,  Journal  U.  S.  AniOery,  July,  1892. 
p.  2S4;  Oct.,  1892,  p.  413.  Sen.  1;  30,  1,  pp.  513-6.  Sen.  33;  30,  1, 
pp.  31,  41,  46,  64-5,  129-33,  161,  186-9,  204,  272,  331.  McGroarty, 
Calif.,  261.  Sen.  7;  30,  1  (Emory).  Ho.  1;  30,  2,  pp,  236,  1049-50. 
Sen.  31 ;  30,  2,  pp.  24-7.  (Loesee)  Ho.  24;  31,  1.  Peters,  Kit  Caraon, 
281.  Porter,  Kearny,  14-23.  Life  of  Stockton,  134-6.  TiFlores,  Dec.  11, 
1846 ;  Mar.  31,  1847.    flOTGriffin,  journal. 

Including  servants  and  quartermaster's  men,  Kearny  probably  had  at 
least  150;  but  precisely  how  many  took  part  in  the  fighting  one  cannot 
■ay  —■  perhaps  not  more  than  80.  Some  of  the  men  had  to  guard  the 
baggage  and  manage  the  howitzers,  and  probably  others  did  not  reach 
the  front  in  time.  The  howitsers  were  tied  up  with  rawhide ;  when  made 
ready  they  could  not  fire  at  first  because  the  two  parties  were  mixed  m  s 
hand-to-hand  struggle;  and  when  they  were  preparing  to  do  so  later, 
one  was  carried  away  by  fri^tened  mules  and  captured  by  the  enemy. 
Botello,  who  talked  with  Pico  after  the  fight,  sa3^  that  Pico  was  afraid 
forces  from  San  Diego  would  attack  him,  should  he  continue  to  operate 
against  Kearny,  and  also  that  Pico's  horses  were  now  too  much  exhainled 
to  be  serviceable.  lOTGriffin  thought  tbe  Californians  drew  off  to  make 
sure  of  keeping  the  howitzer.  It  seems  clear  that  Pico  did  not  retire  fnun 
fear  of  Kearny  ~  unless  possibly  from  fear  of  his  guns.  Dec.  7  Kesmy 
advanced  a  short  distance,  drove  some  Californians  from  a  rocky  hill  near 
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Son  Bernardo,  and  occupied  it.  In  the  night  of  Dec.  10-11  Lieut.  Gray 
and  about  215  men  from  San  Diego  reinforced  him.  Lieut.  Beale  of  the 
navy  and  the  scout  Christopher  ("Kit")  Carson  made  their  way  paat  the 
enemy  with  remarkable  courage  and  endurance,  to  inform  Stodcton  of 
K^my'B  desperate  situation,  and  arrived  just  ae  Gray  was  setting 

25.  The  traops  were  all  on  foot  except  Gillespie's  men.  Stockton 
had  two  9-pounders  and  four  emaUer  pieces. 

26.  Only  six  shells  were  captured  with  the  faowitier  at  San  Pascual, 
and  owing  to  it«  construction  the  gun  could  use  no  other  ammimitiou. 
Flores  reported  that  he  had  also  a  &-poundcr,  a  3-pounder,  and  a  2-pounder 
(7«Mar.  31). 

27.  Ths  ituwreelion  in  the  souA.  ISOTaylor  to  brother,  Jan.  19,  1848. 
Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  26&-S.  Hist.  Soc.  So.  Calif.,  iii,  pt.  1.  pp.  47-64; 
ix,  p.  19.  UTKeamy  to  Stockton,  [Jan.  13,  1847].  ATFIores,  prod., 
Oct.,  1S».  Vlld.  to  Stockton,  Jan.  1,  1847.  4TSlockton  t«  Bancroft, 
Nov.  23,  1845 ;  Jan.  11,  15 ;  Feb.  4,  5,  1846.  BlQueen  to  Henderson, 
Apr.  30,  1848.  €1R.  B.  Mason,  Oct.  7,  1847.  SlEmory,  Feb.  2,  1847. 
STSBvans,  narrative.  37<Nicholson,  recoils.  Kell,  Recoils.,  29,  80. 
llAdmty.  records,  class  1,  5577,  enclosure  in  Y  93.  Apunt^,  355-61. 
MTGillespie  to  I^kin,  Nov.  29,  1848.  94TLarkin  to  wife,  Dec.  14,  1846. 
llSBelden,  Btat«ment.  3Alvarado,  Calif.,  v,  220,  240,  267-8.  19«Bo- 
tello,  Analea,  140,  158-61.  Colton,  Three  Years,  64,  74,  78,  82,  95,  98, 
123,  131,  169-70,  201.  pTocuda.  V.  S.  Naval  InstU.,  1888,  pp.  139,  539- 
49.  Phelps,  Fore  and  Aft,  311,  316-19.  Parker,  Recoils.,  50.  Richman, 
Calif.,  317.  SS4Torres,  Peripecias,  49.  lOSAvila,  notas.  iSSMaishaJl, 
recoils.  Upham,  Fremont,  258.  Morrell,  Four  Voyages,  201.  ITlJour- 
nal  of  the  Cyane.  Wash.  Union,  Apr.  23 ;  May  7 ;  July  24,  1847.  N.  Y. 
JoTirn.  Commeret,  Apr.  2,  1847.  Diario,  Dec.  I,  1846;  Jan.  24,  1847. 
Sherman,  Home  Letters,  100.  Schafer,  PaciQc  Slope,  266.  Sen.  33 ;  30, 
1,  pp.  47-323.  Ho.  70;  30,  1,  p.  45.  Sen.  1 ;  30,  1,  pp.  516-7.  Ho.  1 ; 
30,  2,  pp.  1045-54,  1065-70.  McGroarty,  Calif.,  246-62.  Bandini, 
Cahf.,  143,  146.  Revere,  Tour,  164-6.  Sen.  7;  30,  1  (Emory).  Sen. 
Report  76;  30,  1,  pp.  49-52.  Sen.  31;  30,  2,  pp.  15-20,  22-4,  30-6 
(Stockton).  aOTGriffin,  diary.  (Losses)  Ho.  24;  31,  1,  mCyane  log 
book.  ISlMervine  to  Stockton,  Oct.  25  (2).  Cong.  Globe,  30,  1,  p.  608 
(Benton).  Porter,  Kearny,  7-9,  25-9.  Life  of  Stockton,  129-48  and 
appendices.  Cutts,  Conquest,  156,  197,  203,  207.  Bryant,  What  I 
Saw,  330.     Royce,  Cahf.,  185-94.     47Stockton  to   Bancroft.  July  25, 

1846.  nLarkin,  no.  63,  Jan.  14,  1847.  And  from  7S  the  following. 
Fk>res,  Sept.  30;  Oct.  7,  9,  24,  25,  1846;  undated;  Jan.  2;  Mar.  31  (2), 

1847.  Crrillo,  Oct.  8,  1846.  Gillespie  to  Florea,  Oct.  2  (2),  3  (2),  4. 
Fk>rea  to  Gillespie,  Oct.  4  (2).  Flores-Gilleapie,  terms  of  capitulation, 
Sept.  29.  Carrillo  to  Florea,  Oct.  9.  To  Flores,  Feb.  6,  1847,  Busta- 
manto.  Mar.  8,  13,  1847.  Moreno  to  Bust.,  Mar.  20,  1847.  Stockton, 
procl.,  Jan.  5,  1847.  Flores  to  Stockton,  Jan.  1,  1847.  And  others  of 
minor  importance.     Jan.  9  some  Mexicans  chained  our  front. 

28.  Fremont's  methods  were  unscrupulous.  He  promised  the  men 
large  pay,  and  took  horses,  saddles,  etc.,  where  he  could  get  them  (Sen. 
Report  75;  30,  1,  particularly  Wilson,  p.  42).  Probably  he  intended  to 
pacify  the  owners  later  by  paying  Uberally.  Apparently  one  must  accept 
the  explanation  of  his  policy  proposed  in  the  teit,  or  ascribe  to  him  a 
tenderness  not  suggested  by  his  choice  of  a  profession  and  his  conduct  in 
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June,  or  accuse  him  —  as  did  many  at  the  time  —  of  a  cowardice  that 
would  explain,  after  all,  only  a  part  of  the  facte. 

29.  It  ia  particularly  singular  that  Fremont  did  not  use  the  jSamnnaA 
to  communicate  with  Stockton. 

30.  The  reports  of  Flares  ahow  that  Frfmont's  approach  BmbarrasBed 
the  inaurgents.  Pr^moot  now  had  six  guns.  January  10  Kearny  wrote 
a  Qote  to  Frfimout  stating  that  the  Americans  were  entering  Eios  Angeles. 

31.  For  later  events  sec  chap.  xxxi.  Disturbances,  resulting  partly 
from  the  insurrection  in  the  south  and  partly  from  depredations  com- 
mitted by  Americans,  occurred  in  the  north.  Monterey  waa  threatened, 
and  some  fighting  occurred  near  San  Francisco  Bay;  but  those  who  had 
taken  up  arms  to  protect  their  property  gladly  laid  them  down  (about  the 
time  Stockton  entered  Los  Angeles)  when  satisfied  there  would  be  no  more 
plundering,  and  the  treaty  of  Cahuenga  quieted  those  still  acting  in  sym- 
pathy with  Flores.  (Sec  particularly  Colton,  Three  Years,  73-6,  80,  152, 
155,  158,  170;  Bancroft,  Pacific  States,  xvii,  37S-3S3;  ISAram,  state- 
ment ;  4Amad6r,  memorias,  175 ;  Aldrich,  Marine  Corps,  95.)  During 
the«e  troubles  Larkin  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  but  for  the  fear  of  reprisals 
might  have  sufFered  severely  for  what  the  Califomiana  regarded  as  double- 
dealing.  Just  before  leaving  California  Flores  released  him.  (See  par- 
ticularly sal^rkin,  no.  63,  January  14,  1S47;  Bryant,  What  I  Saw,  361 ; 
ISSMervine  to  Fremont,  Nov.  21.) 

32.  Frimont's  operaliotu.  316FulBom  to  Sherman,  Jan.  9,  1848. 
47Stockton  to  Bancroft,  Nov.  23,  1846;  Jan.  11,  16,  1847.  Colton, 
Three  Years,  98.  iTFrgmont,  orders,  Jan.  12,  1S47.  ISSBidwell,  Calif., 
203.  tS8Mar«hall,  recoils.  Bryant,  What  I  Saw,  365-94.  Sen.  33;  30, 
1,  pp.  6,  73-7,  119-21,  131,  184,  194,  260,  377-9,  405.  Ho.  1 ;  30,  2,  pp. 
1045,  1052,  1067-9.  Revere,  Tour,  78.  Sen.  Report  76;  30,  1,  pp.  40-2 
(Wilson),  50  (Russell).  Sen.  31;  30,  2,  pp.  18,  21-2.  Tuthill,  Calif., 
222.  Porter,  Kearny,  20.  Life  of  Stockton,  148-9.  Royce,  Calif.,  194. 
Sen.  7;  30,  1  (Emory).  TSFlores,  Mar.  31,  1847  (2).  7«Moreno  to 
Bustamante,  Mar.  20,  1847.  Cutte,  Conquest,  156-64.  Sherman,  Home 
Lettere,  113. 

XVIII.  THE  GENESIS  OF  TWO  CAMPAIGNS 

1.  As  early  as  August  16  Pillow  wrote  to  his  wife  that  Taylor  thou^t 
it  would  be  necessary  to  attack  the  city  of  Mexico  by  way  of  Vera 
Crui. 

2.  The  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  VI&&  stood  on  a  reef  about  three-quarterB 
of  a  mile  from  the  strong  fort  which  guarded  the  north  end  of  Va^  Crui 
at  the  water  line.  U.  S.  Consul  Campbell  of  Havana  informed  Conner 
before  June  10,  1846,  that  the  defences  of  UlUa  on  the  side  facing  the 
city  were  partially  undermined  and  poorly  armed,  and  that,  as  all  the 
Mencan  preparations  had  been  founded  on  the  belief  that  future  assail- 
ants would  adopt  the  French  plan  of  attack,  he  could  place  his  vessels  on 
that  side  at  night  with  little  or  no  injury,  and  easily  take  the  fortress  by 
escalade ;  but  Conner  does  not  appear  to  have  endorsed  this  ofHnion.  An 
American  named  Jobson,  who  resided  at  Vera  Crui,  wrote  to  the  war 
department,  Feb.  14,  1847,  that  nobody  except  the  Americans  was  afraid 
of  Uliia;  that  in  September,  1846,  it  had  been  garrisoned  by  only  180 
men,  who,  being  neither  paid  nor  fed,  ran  up  the  American  flag  on  the 
night  of  Sept.  17 ;  and  that  Conner  might  have  passed  in  by  the  south 
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chanael,  put  500  men  ashore,  and  captured  the  fortress  in  half  an  hour. 
See  chap,  xxx,  note  20. 

3.  Tbeee  regiments  were  to  come  from  Mass.,  New  York,  Penn.,  Va., 
No.  and  So.  Carolina,  Miss.,  La.  and  Texas  (mounted  men)  —  one  from 
each ;  and  in  December  a  second  regiment  was  invited  from  Penn. 
There  was  considerable  hesitation  about  calling  on  Massachusetts,  but 
it  was  concluded  that  should  she  fail  to  supply  her  quota,  the  country 
would  take  note  of  her  attitude,  Msrcy  issued  the  calls  on  Nov.  16 
(Nov.  27  Florida  was  asked  for  a  company),  and  the  abruptness  of  the 
change  wrought  by  Benton  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  five  days  earlier 
Marcy  had  stated  that  the  volunteers  then  in  service  were  "deemed 
sufficient  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war"  (Wash.  Union,  May  28,  1847), 
The  field  and  staff  officers  were  to  be  a  colonel,  a  lieutenant  colonel,  a 
major,  an  adjutant  (a  heutenant  from  one  of  the  companies),  a  sergeant 
major,  a  quartermaster  sergeant  and  two  principal  musicians.  Each  of 
the  ten  companies  of  a  regiment  was  to  have  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  two 
second  lietitenants,  four  sergeants,  four  corporals,  two  musicians  and 
eighty  privates,  but  a  company  including  sixty-four  effective  privates 
was  to  be  accepted.  These  privates  were  to  be  in  physical  vigor  and 
apparently  18-45  (inclusive)  years  of  age.  The  field  and  company  officers 
were  to  be  men  appointed  and  commissioned  under  the  laws  of  their  state. 
The  rendezvous  of  the  infantry  were  to  be  Boston,  New  York,  Pittsburgh, 
Guiandotte  (Va.),  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Vicksburg,  New  Orleans. 
Moat  of  the  regiments  were  made  up  rather  slowly,  and  there  was  so 
much  difficulty  in  Virginia  that  her  recruiting  officers  went  into  Maryland. 
This  difficulty  appeois  to  have  been  due  to  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
war  (first  part  <rf  chap,  ixxiv).  The  supposedly  brilliant  victory  at 
Monterey  had  exercised  a  favorable  inSuence,  but  the  obligation  to  serve 
the  war  out  had  a  contrary  effect,  and  the  terms  of  the  law,  which  required 
the  independent  action  of  the  state  governments,  caused  delay  in  some 
instances.  The  First  Pennsylvania  reached  New  Orleans  Dec.  29  and  30, 
and  at  that  time  the  Mississippi  regiment  whs  expected  to  arrive  there  by 
Jan.  10.    The  South  Carolina  regiment  was  ready  on  Dec.  22. 

Special  efforts  were  made  at  the  same  time  to  bring  the  regular  army 
up  to  15,000  men.  The  authorized  maximum  was  at  this  time  IQ,098 
(including  780  commissioned  officers),  but  in  spite  of  energetic  recruiting 
only  10,381  were  actually  serving  in  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  one 
of  Mounted  Riflemen,  four  of  "artillery,"  eight  of  infantry,  and  a  co.  of 
engineer  soldiers  (Sen.  1 ;  29,  2,  pp.  62-3).  Nov.  3  the  recruiting  officers 
were  authorised  to  pay  a  citizen,  nonMX)mmissioned  officer,  or  soldier 
S2.00  for  each  accepted  man  brou^t  to  the  rendezvous  (iSgen.  orders  48). 
The  minimum  height  was  reduced  to  five  feet  and  three  inches  (SSgen. 
orders  51).  Men  desiring  to  enlist  had  probably  felt  more  drawn  to  the 
briefer  volunteer  service,  and  had  wailed  for  a  second  call.  Beadee,  tiie 
widows  and  orphans  of  volunteers  (but  not  of  regulars)  were  to  be  pen- 
sioned, and  the  prevailing  high  wagee  for  labor  deterred  many  from  wish- 
ing  to  enlist.  The  lock  of  officers  in  the  regular  army  still  continued 
serious.  On  July  30,  1846,  less  than  one  third  of  the  regimental  field 
officers  were  available.  The  regiments  in  Mexico  did  not  average  one 
field  officer  apiece. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  adjutant  general  dated  Dec.  6,  1846, 
Taylor  had  (including  the  garrison  at  Tompico  and  troops  en  route,  but 
subject  to  some  deductions)  7406  regulars  and  10,926  volunteers,  besides 
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621  &Dd  2039  respectively  under  Wool.  Adding  Ui  theae  446  and  3546 
respectively  under  Kearny,  and  the  New  York  regiment  en  route  to  Cali- 
fornia, one  finds  that  the  land  forces  amount«d  to  25,750  men  before  the 
November  calls  were  issued ;  but  subtractions  of  an  unknown  magnitude 
needed  to  be  made  from  these  figures  bo  far  as  availability  was  concerned. 
These  and  further  details  may  be  found  in  Sen.  1 ;  2Q,  2.  See  also  the 
following.  HMarcy  to  govs.,  Nov.  16.  Sen.  I ;  29,  2,  p.  46  (Marcy, 
report).  UBowman  to  Jones,  Dec.  4;  to  Folk,  Dec.  29.  (iBrooke  to 
Jones,  Dec.  29.  Wash.  I/nion,  Nov.  30,  1846 ;  May  28,  1847.  ClJones 
to  Scott,  Dec.  17.  Polk,  Diary,  Nov.  7,  10,  14-16.  SSMarcy  to  gov. 
Fla.,  Dec.  27.  SSMarcy  to  gov.  Mass.,  Nov.  16;  to  gov.  Tex.,  Nov.  20; 
to  gov.  Iowa,  Nov.  25.  Nilai,  Nov.  21,  1846,  p.  179;  Jan.  16,  1847, 
p.  308.  SBBrown  to  Marcy,  Oct.  6.  Sen.  1 ;  29,  2,  p.  62.  ISPakenham, 
no.  132,  Nov.  23.  Cong.  Globe,  30,  1,  p.  428  (CabeU).  Ho.  60;  30,  1, 
pp.  478  (Freeman),  873  (Marcy).  West  Va.  dept.  arch,  and  hist.,  teport, 
1910,  p.  186. 

4.  GemtU  of  the  Vera  Cruz  expedilvm.  Son.  1 ;  30,  I,  p.  45  (Marcy, 
report).  BIBlack,  Oct.  29.  Benton,  Abr.  Deb.,  xvi,  63.  ISPakenham, 
noB.  119, 130, 132, 140, 150.  IISG.  Fhigg  to  A.  Flagg,  Dec.  17.  Pieayune, 
Apr.30;  Oct.5;  Dec.  11, 1846;  Feb.  2,  1847  (Taylor  to  Gaines).  (Cal- 
houn) Cong.  Globe,  29,  2,  app.,  323.  Polk,  Diary,  July  2;  Aug.  29;  Oct. 
10,  17-22;  Nov.  7-17;  Dec.  1,  2,  1846;.  Jan.  2,  1847.  MeigB,  Benton, 
361.  lOBBancroft  to  Polk,  Dec.  3.  Benton,  View,  ii,  693-4.  IMBu- 
chanan  to  Bancroft,  priv.,  Dec.  29.  Claiborne,  Quitman,  i,  273.  SSBLet- 
ter  from  P.  F.  Smith  (with  Trist'a  letter  to  Buchanan,  Sept.  28,  1847, 
private).  Wash.  Unicn,  Sept.  29;  Oct.  2.  NOes,  Mar.  13,  1847,  p.  20. 
SOSjamea  Graham  to  Gov.  Graham,  Jan.  10,  1847.  ISSMarcy  to  Wet^ 
more,  Nov.  1.  Scott,  Mems.,  ii,  404.  Johnston,  A.  S.  Johnston,  134. 
Ho.  60;  30,1, pp.333,355,363, 1231  (Marcy);  1268-1270, 1273-4 (Scott); 
351  (Taylor).  SflTBenton,  memo.,  July  4.  ISTMackeniie  to  Buchanan, 
July  7.  47Conuer,  June  11;  July  22;  Oct.  4.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  148. 
BlCampbell,  June  9.  Schouler,  Hist.  Briefs,  155.  SSJobson,  Feb.  14, 
1847.  Sen.  52;  30,  1,  p.  170.  Bancroft  to  Conner,  May  30.  Conner, 
Castle  of  Ullos.  IBCTotten  to  Marcy,  Nov.  23,  1847.  IBOPillow  to 
wife,  Aug.  16.  ISflTaylor  to  Crittenden,  Sept.  1.  ISDoylc,  no.  79,  1843. 
e9P.  F.  Smith,  memoir,  Oct.  14.  SMWelks  papers.  IBSMason  to  Con- 
ner, Nov.  29,  priv.  and  confid.  Journal  de»  DibaU,  Nov.  4.  Boston 
Allag,  Dec.  17.  Buchanan,  Works,  viii,  365.  Diccionario  Universal 
(t/iiio).     Con^.  Ghbe,  29,  2,  app.,  191.     (Ulda)  See  diaps.  loai,  p.  21,  xxx. 

5.  It  is  believed  that  the  preceding  text  and  notes  afford  ample  support 
for  this  sentence.  Note  27  contains  additional  references ;  and  see  Ripley, 
War  with  Mexico,  i,  361-2.  Taylor  seems  never  to  have  perceived  that 
Polk  could  have  superseded  him  with  a  Democrat  by  merely  sending 
Jesup  or  Wool  to  the  army  with  reinforcements  before  brevetting  him 
major  general  and  ordering  him  to  serve  with  his  brevet  rank.  Nov.  10 
Polk  asserted  in  his  diary  that  he  had  known  no  politics  with  reference 
to  Taylor.  The  diary  shows  that  he  was  aware  how  Taylor  felt  about 
him.  This  was  not  at  all  surprising.  Pillow's  lettere  indicate  plainly 
that  he  undetstood  the  matter  and  he  was  in  confidential  correspondence 
with  the  President.  Pillow  wrote  to  his  wife  that  Taylor  systematically 
proscribed  Polk's  friends,  and  this  may  offset  some  of  Taylor's  assertions 
that  he  himself  was  persecuted  by  the  administration. 

6.  Dec,  10  (Bixby)  Taylor  wrote  to  his  son-in-law  that  he  would  not 
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say  he  would  refuse  to  serve,  if  elected  President.  This  meant  of  course 
that  he  was  a  candidate.  His  formal  announcement  came  the  following 
month. 

7.  It  ia  probable  that  the  administration  knew  how  Taylor  felt  about 
the  Vera  Ctmz  expedition,  for  he  was  outspoken,  and  Polk  had  more  than 
one  correspondent  in  his  camp. 

8.  Scott,  Uke  nearly  all  the  Whigs,  disapproved  of  a  war  made  by  a 
Democratic  admintstratioD  for  (as  the  Whiga  generally  alleged)  party 
reasons,  but  was  ready  to  do  his  duty  as  a  soldier  (isPakenham,  separate 
and  confidential,  Sept.  28). 

9.  The  selection  of  the  commander:  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  363,  367,  369,  373 
(Many);  372,  1268-70  (Scott);  383  (Bliss);  384  (Patterson).  iMSoott 
to  Taylor,  Sept.  26  ("I  never,  for  a  moment,  ceased  to  watch  over  your 
fame  and  interests  with  the  hveUest  Bolicitude").  Polk,  Diary,  Sept.  G, 
15;  Oct.  22;  Nov.  10,  14,  17-19,  21,  1846;  May  6,  1847;  Jan.  4,  1848. 
Scott,  Mems,,  ti,  386,  399.  London  Times,  June  30,  1847.  ISlSlidell 
to  Buchanan,  Nov.  5.  lB9Scott  to  Crittenden,  Sept.  17.  l«tTaylor 
to  Crittenden,  Jan.  26 ;  Mar.  25,  1847.  SUWelles  papers.  Note  par- 
ticularly Taylor's  poUtical  exchanges  with.  ISSCrittenden  and  Wood 
(Bixby  coll.)  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  IBOPillow  to  wife,  Oct.  27 ; 
Dec.  8.  330Taylor  to  brother,  Dec.  12,  1846 ;  Jan.  19,  1848.  Id.,  Lettera 
(Bixby),  June3;  Aug.  23;  Nov.26;  Dec.  10,  13,  1846;  Jan.  26;  Feb.9; 
May  9 ;  Aug.  29,  1847.  USBhur  ,to  Van  Buren,  July  7.  Coleman, 
Crittenden,  i,  243-1.  USScott  to  Marcy,  Sept.  12.  ««Marcy  to  Scott, 
Sept.  14.  9S6/d.  to  Wetmore,  June  28.  Watson,  In  Memoriam,  116. 
Grant,  Mems.,  i,  120.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  175.  Nat.  InieUi^encer,  Aug.  29. 
Garrison,  Extension,  242.  Bancroft,  Pacific  States,  viii,  375.  Mag.  of 
Amer.  HUt.,  xiv,  564.  Slidell  to  Buchanan,  Nov.  5,  1846,  private :  "The 
fate  of  the  Administration  depends  on  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war" 
(Curtis,  Buchanan,  i,  601). 

10.  Scott's  figures  were  sUghtly  below  the  adjutant  general's.  Possibly 
the  latter  used  returns  of  later  dates.  Taylor  did  not  have  so  many  avail' 
able  troops,  and  accused  Scott  of  stating  what  he  knew  or  should  have 
known  to  be  false  (Bixby  coll.,  181) ;  but  if  the  adjutant  general  was  in- 
correctly informed  as  to  the  strength  of  the  forces,  the  fault  was  Taylor's. 
See  note  3. 

11.  Scott  was  severely  criticised  by  Marcy  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  1239)  and 
others  for  ordering  so  many  boats,  guns  and  shellB,aDdit  was  triumphantly 
proclaimed  that,  as  the  result  proved,  he  did  not  need  so  lai^  an  outfit. 
But  this  argument  was  not  sound.  He  had  to  reckon  on  a  failure  to  pro- 
duce and  deliver  at  the  point  oF  shipment  in  season  all  that  he  specified, 
on  a  heavy  loss  through  wreckage  and  other  accidents,  on  the  probability 
that  his  landing  would  be  opposed,  and  on  the  expected  necessity  of  re- 
ducing Ullia ;  nor  did  he  know  that  naval  guns  (to  which  he  actually  was 
compelled  to  have  recourse)  would  be  available.  It  has  been  said,  too, 
that  the  army  could  have  landed  in  the  boats  of  the  blockading  squadron, 
but  Scott  found  on  inquiry  that  only  about  500  could  go  ashore  in  them 
at  a  single  trip  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  1274).  Scott  on  the  other  hand  was 
unreasonably  bitter  in  charging  the  war  department  with  negligence. 
More  could  have  been  done  by  the  government,  and  errors  were  com- 
mitted, but  shortcomings  and  mistakes  were  inevitable.  Marcy's  reply 
to  Scott's  charges  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  1218,  1227)  needs  to  be  scrutinised 
carefully.    Ripley  (War  with  Mexico,  ii,  14)  ridicules  Scott  (for  asking 
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for  a  pontoon  train)  on  the  ground  that  every  stream  between  Vera  Crui 
and  Mexico  was  fordable.  But  (I)  Scott  could  not  be  sure  his  operationa 
would  be  confined  to  that  line;  (2)  he  operated  in  (act  on  the  lower  Al- 
varado  River,  where  it  was  not  fordable;  (3)  had  the  national  bridfp 
been  blown  up,  pontocms  might  have  been  useful  there  foij  wagons  and 
heavy  guns.  Rto  del  Plan  was  a  small  stream,  but  the  enemy  caused 
the  Americans  much  trouble  by  destroying  the  bridge  at  Plan  del  Rfo. 
See  Ripley,  op.  eit.,  ti,  165. 

12.  The  proof  that  Scott  and  the  administration  intended  that  Taylor 
should  not  be  placed  in  jeopardy  is  Huperahundant :  Ho,  60;  30,  1,  pp. 
367,  366,  389  (Marcy) ;  844,  1272,  1276  (Scott).  Scott  even  intended 
to  give  Taylor  his  personal  aid,  should  the  Mexicans  attack  him  in  force ; 
and  this  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  going  to  Camargo  (ifrid.,  S44;  SlScott 
toBrooke,  Dec.  28). 

13.  As  late  as  Jan.  2,  1S47,  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  except  Clifiord 
was  opposed  to  Scott's  marching  against  the  city  of  Mexico,  though  Polk 
favored  taking  that  step  should  it  be  neoessaiy  in  order  to  obtain  peace 
(Polk,  Diary). 

14.  Taylor  alleged  bitterly  (Bixby,  182)  that  disoourtcsy  and  injury 
were  done  him  by  the  failure  to  notify  him  promptly  of  the  e:q»edition, 
but  Polk's  precaution  was  wise.  Some  despatches  were  intercepted  or 
loet,  and  soon  a  most  important  letter  from  Scott  to  Taylor,  marked 
"confidential"  both  outaide  and  within,  was  opened  by  a  subordinate  at 
Monterey  and  pubhcly  discussed  (Scott,  Mems.,  ii,  402).    See  note  15. 

15.  Nov.  25  Marcy  wrote  guardedly  to  Taylor  with  reference  to  the 
new  expedition,  but  the  despatch  went  astray  (Uadj,  gen.  to  Taylor, 
May  fi,  1847).  It  is  surprising  that  cipher  was  not  used.  It  seems  as  if 
a  ciphered  letter  giving  the  necessary  explanations  and  ordering  Taylor 
to  place  the  required  forces  at  specified  points  by  specified  dates  should 
have  been  sent  to  Taylor  in  tripUcato  by  trusty  messengers  not  later  than 
Nov.  30. 

16.  ScoU'i  operaiians,  eU.,  up  to  Dee.  27.  Ho.  60 ;  30, 1,  pp.  373, 83&-41, 
1218,  1268,  1270,  J273-5  (Scott) ;  369,  372,  873,  1231  (Marcy) ;  1263 
(Jeaup);  1100  (Taylor).  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  95,  181.  Senex, 
Myth.  Wise,  Seven  Decades,  235.  Polk,  Diary,  Nov.  10,  20,  1846; 
Jan.  2,  1847.    Jameson,  Calhoun  Corres.,  727-8.    Jovm.  of  Milit.  Sen. 

Inttit.,  xiv,  442.    a84A.  Johnson  to ,  Dec.  2.     HlFairfield  to  wife, 

Dec.  13.  Scott,  Mems.,  ii,  402.  ISSJd.  to  Marcy,  Dec.  27,  private. 
•IH.  L.  Scott,  Nov.  24.  «1W.  Scott,  memo.,  Nov.  29.  UJones  to  Tay- 
lor, May  5, 1847.  IMScott  to  Conner,  Dec.  26  (P.  8.  Dec.  27).  Piatgtaie, 
Dec.  24.  "The  Brasoe"  signified  loosely  a  region  comprising  Bratoa  Id., 
Pt.  Isabel,  and  sometimes  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Scott  blamed  Marcy  for  permitting  him  to  spend  only  four  days  at 
Washington  in  preparatory  work  {Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  1218).  Marcy  re- 
plied that  Scott  passed  twenty-sii  days  in  going  from  the  capital  to  New 
Orleans  uia  New  York  when  he  might  have  reached  that  place  in  seven 
(ibid.,  1228).  The  reply  looks  effective  but  does  not  cover  the  ground. 
Marcy  said  Scott  was  not  needed  at  the  war  department,  where  the  initial 
work  had  to  be  done ;  and  hence  the  General  did  well  to  fortify  himself 
for  the  campaign  and  gain  time  for  reflection  by  choosing  the  sea  route. 
The  voyage  took  nineteen  daya  instead  of  twelve  on  account  of  head 
winds. 

While  he  was  at  New  Orleans  a  newqmper  published  there  stated  that 
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th«  eiqieditioD  (which  Scott  intimat«d  was  bound  for  San  Luie  Potoel) 
would  strike  at  Ven  Cnu,  and  Polk  showed  what  he  meant  io  proousiag 
Scott  his  full  confideoee  by  charging  that  he  had  betrayed  the  secret 
(IMajy,  Jan.  14;  Feb.  27).  The  secret  was  out  at  New  Orleans  in  reality 
about  two  weeks  before  Scott  anived  there,  and  the  newspaper  stat^ 
Iat«r  that  its  information  did  not  come  from  any  pereoD  connected  with 
&e  army  (JVtIes,  Feb.  13, 1847,  p.  370).  (See  iStScott  to  Marcy,  Jan.  27, 
priv.)  Polk  also  complained  —  another  mark  of  confidence  —  that 
Scott's  vanity  waa  causing  him  to  make  "extravagant  preparations,"  as 
if  Taylor  hod  not  shown  at  Monterey  the  consequences  of  failing  to  prepare 
adequately.  In  fact  Scott,  instead  of  insiating  upon  extravagant  prepara- 
tions, wrote  Deo.  23  that  he  would  move  against  Vera  Crus  if  he  could 
land  even  5000  men  there  early  in  February  (ST4to  Conner). 

17.  The  new  First  Division  included  Hamey'a  (Third)  Brigade,  now 
consisting  of  Co.  C  (Bragg's  light  battery)  of  the  Third  Artillery,  com' 
panics  B,  C,  D  and  E  of  the  Second  Dragoons,  the  Second  Infantry  and 
the  Third  Infantry ;  and  P.  F.  Smith's  (Fourth)  Brigade,  now  consisting 
of  Co.  E  (Sherman's  Ught  battery)  of  the  Third  Artillery,  two  companiee 
of  the  Mounted  Riflemen  (without  horses),  the  First  and  the  Seventh 
Infantry.  The  rest  of  the  Second  Dragoons  were  to  be  assigned  when- 
ever they  should  join.  Five  companies  of  the  Second  Infantry  had  been 
for  some  weeks  at  Montemoreloe ;  the  rest,  like  the  Second  Tennessee, 
marched  to  that  point  from  Camargo,  The  Fourth  Infantry  and  two 
companies  of  the  First  Artillery  were  to  occupy  the  citadel.  The  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  battalion,  which  had  belonged  to  the  First  Division, 
was  now  attached  to  Quitman's  brigade.  It  will  be  noted  that  Taylor, 
who  waa  incorrectly  said  to  have  been  exposed  with  inadequate  forces  to 
Mexican  attack,  now  treated  Worth  in  precisely  that  way,  expoeiDg  also 
Saltillo,  which  he  himself  called  "our  most  important  point"  in  that 
r^on  (Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  p.  381),  Taylor  overtook  Quitman  Dec.  16.  Nearfy 
2000  wagons  were  now  under  Taylor's  orders,  yet  pack-mules  were  used 
mainly  for  the  train.  By  the  railroad  Victoria  is  284  kilometers  from 
Monterey. 

18.  As  the  Americans  had  no  positive  information  regarding  Santa 
Anna's  intentions  and  movements,  Worth  was  blamed  for  ^ving  a  false 
alarm.  Rives  (U.  S.  and  Mexico,  ii,  304)  says  S.  Anna  was  unable  to 
leave  S.  L.  Potoef.  Worth  really  did  expect  the  Mexicans  to  reach  him 
considerably  sooner  than  they  could  have  done.  Major  Galnee  with 
three  companies  of  Kentucky  cavalry,  previously  ordered  to  Saltillo, 
seems  to  have  arrived  there  on  Dec.  17.  Butler  was  now  ordered  to  take 
command  at  that  point. 

10.  In  one  letter  Taylor  stated  that  he  received  Scott's  note  when  two 
days  from  Monterey,  but  this  must  mean  "second  day."  Dec.  20  Soott 
had  written  to  him  from  New  Orleans,  explaining  his  plans  more  fully, 
but  this  letter  did  not  reach  him  until  January  16  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  IIOI). 

20.  From  Montemoreloe  Taylor  sent  a  topographical  engineer,  escorted 
by  a  squadron  of  dragoons  under  May,  to  examine  Santa  Rosa  Pass  and 
rejoin  the  command  at  Linares.  Ten  men  of  May's  rear  guard  and  the 
baggage  were  cut  off  in  the  pass  (Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  pp.  387-8, 1095.  Maury, 
Recolla.,  31.     Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  284). 

21.  "Norther"  waa  the  name  given  to  an  extremely  violent  wind  which 
blew  at  frequent  intervals  from  October  to  April,  lasting  usually  about 
three  days.     During  Scott's  operations  one  lasted  seventy-six  hours. 
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It  grew  more  violent  bh  one  went  aouth  toward  Vera  Cruz,  probably  be- 
cause the  Cordillera  approached  the  coast  and  produced  somewhat  the 
effect  of  a  fuDoel.     Its  merit  was  that  it  prevented  yellow  fever. 

22.  The  real  Mexican  cavalry  numbered  about  1000  under  Gen.  Rom^o, 
who  was  sent  by  Valencia,  now  commanding  at  Tula,  because  the  governor 
of  Tamaulipas  had  asked  for  1000  infantry.  The  cavalry  arrived  at  Tio- 
toria  on  Dec.  24.  Only  200  were  regulare.  The  rest  were  badly  armed 
and  munitioned,  and  cavalry  were  not  suitable  for  a  region  covered  with 
woods  and  intersected  with  rivers.  The  people,  however,  prepared  to 
cofipprate  with  them ;  but  arms  were  lacking',  and  the  revenues  of  the 
state  had  mostly  been  cut  off  by  the  occupation  of  Matamoros  and  Tam- 
pioo  {Gactla  de  C.  Victoria,  July  23,  1846).  Valencia  was  very  anxioUB 
to  attack  the  Americans,  but  Santa  Anna  would  not  permit  this  —  prob- 
ftbly  because  he  did  not  wish  Valencia  either  to  be  defeated  or  to  win 
^clat  by  succeeding.  December  28  Romero  received  positive  orden  not 
to  risk  an  action,  and  two  days  later  he  retired  (SIgov.  Tomaul.  to 
gov.  Puebla,  Jan.  6,  1S47.  7TJd.  to  Relacionee,  Apr.  23).  Taylor 
strongly  desired  to  capture  Valencia  (Roberts,  diary). 

23.  Taylor't  march  to  Victoria  (indwUng  Worth's  alarm).  Ho.  60 ;  30, 
1,  pp.  513  (ordeiB  156);  361,  379,  3S1,  385,  387-8,  848,  1100  (Taylor); 
839,  851,  1166  (Scott).  Meade,  Letters,  i,  170,  172.  Avioerapk,  July- 
Aug.,  Nov.-Dec.,  1912  (Taylor).  Diccionario  Univraaa!  {IliTUrario). 
■OTiioberta,  diary.  Sen.  32;  31,  1,  p.  8,  note.  Henahaw  narrative. 
Vdasco,  Geog.,  iv,  150.  Claiborne,  ^tman,  i,  277  (Holt's  journal). 
Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  262-287.  Robertson,  Remins.,  1S5-I98.  Ve- 
dtiU,  u,  DO.  9  (Townes).  ISSFoster  to  father,  Dec.  10.  1S«W.  B.  Camp- 
bell to  D.  C,  Jan.  2,  1847.  6»WorthtoBliss,  Dec.  16;  to  Butler,  Dec.  18. 
•9Butler  to  Bliss,  Dec.  20.  BtWool  to  Worth,  Dee.  24.  S9Riley  ta  Bliae, 
Dec.  10.  nQuitman  to  Bliss,  Dec.  30.  HWorth  to  Bliss,  Dec.  4.  SBTay- 
lor,  gen.  orders  160,  Dec.  22.  169M  to  Crittenden,  Jan.  26,  1847.  Id., 
Letters  (Biiby),  180.  Wilhelm,  Eighth  Inf.,  ii,  300-1.  •iClarke  to 
McCall,  Dec.  27.  Apuntes,  86-7.  Scott,  Mems.,  ii,  402.  SBWool  to 
Butler,  Dec.  25.  Delta,  Jan.  24 ;  Feb.  13,  1847.  tiBlack,  Oct.  8.  S99Po- 
sey  to  Gordon,  Feb.  19,  1847.  N.  Y.  Herald,  Feb.  6,  1847.  Scott  wrote 
privately  (SfltJan.  16)  that  "friend  Taylor  .  .  .  turned  his  back  upon  the 
appointment  I  gave  him  .  .  .  saying  he  would  be  back,  at  Monterey,  in 
36  days,  the  1st  of  February  1 1"  Taylor  actually  wrote  that  be  might 
return  "early  in  Feb."  (Ho.  SO ;  30,  1,  p.  848).  Also  the  following  from 
Tt.  8.  Anna,  Dec.  22,  muy  priv.  Id.,  Dec.  24;  Jan.  1.  Gov.  Tamaul., 
Oct.  22;  Dec.  3.  E.  Gonz&let,  Dec.  29.  Comte.  Nat.  Gd.,  Catorce, 
Dec.  30.  Instead  of  admitting  that  his  journey  to  Victoria  delayed  the 
receipt  of  Scott's  letter  of  Jan.  3  to  him,  Taylor  complained  in  his  character- 
istic fashion  that  it  should  have  been  sent  by  a  special  messenger  (Ho.  60 ; 
30,  1,  p.  1101). 

24.  One  naturally  inquires  why  Taylor  concentrated  more  than  5000 
men  at  Victoria.  He  stated  that  he  went  in  that  direction  to  examine 
the  passes  and  establish  one  or  more  posts,  and  that  he  sent  Patterson's 
command  there  because  Mexican  parties  were  going  from  Tula  to  that 
point ;  but  he  had  been  ordered,  Oct,  22,  to  have  4000  men  ready  to  em- 
bark tor  Vera  Crui,  if  he  could  spare  them  (Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  p-  366),  and 
presumably  had  this  in  mind.    But  see  his  letter,  Bixby  coll.,  72. 

25.  Such  was  the  regular  Mexican  measure.  In  this  as  in  some  other 
cases  the  American  estimates  were  higher. 
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2«.  PaOermm't  marck  to  Victoria.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  368  (Marcy) ; 
379,  387-8  (Taylor) ;  383  (BUbs)  ;  383-4  (Patteraon) ;  569,  571  (Jesup). 
MPatteraon,  Dec.  8.  leiPillow  to  wife,  Dec.  15.  Amer.  Flag,  Mate- 
inoToa,  Dec.  26.  SSlTeuuery,  diary.  SHMcGlellaa,  diary.  StISmith, 
diary.  Diccionario  Universal  (/(iiwrorio).  Ho.  13;  31,  2  (G.  W.  Smith). 
Engineer  School,  U.  S.  A.,  Occasional  Papere,  no.  16  (G.  W.  Smith). 
MBelknap,  memo,  (with  Patteiaon,  Nov.  1).  ItSHeiman  to  Mrs.  Foster, 
Feb.  28.  Lawton,  Artillery  Officer,  Ifl.  Furber,  Twelve  Months  Vol., 
275-318.  satTrist,  draft  of  address.  Welles  papers  (Pol.  Hist,  of  U.  S.). 
ISBCampbeU  to  D.  C,  Nov.  2,  1846;  Jan.  2;  Feb.  19,  1847.  Scott, 
Mems.,  ii,  423.  l»»Collins,  diary,  ffwl.  Teacher'g  Mag.,  Apr.,  1912, 
p.  75.  Smith,  Annex,  of  Tcxaa,  250-1.  N.  Y.  Htfald,  Nov.  3,  1857 
(Scott).  litCasweU,  diary.  ITlNelson  to  Coe,  Oct.  14,  1846  ("The 
General  in  makiog  a  speech  to  us  a  day  or  two  ago  said  that  we  should 
go  on,  or  if  it  BO  ht^pened  that  we  had  to  8t«y  that  he  (Pillow)  would 
remain  with  us.  This  would  make  our  situation  de^loraUe  indud.  Our 
.Brigadier  General  I  am  aoiry  to  say  is  universally  unpopular").  Two 
aoldien  WTot« :  "We  do  not  charge  Gen.  Pillow  with  that  wholessle  abuse 
that  has  been  heaped  upon  him  by  many.  It  is  his  misfortune  to  he  cursed 
with  unalloyed  aelfishnese"  (McLean  County  Hist.  Soc.  Trans.,  i,  24). 
SSONunelee,  diary.  Claiborne,  Quitman,  i,  277  (Holt's  journal).  IBOPil- 
low  to  wife,  Oct.  27.  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  180.  Trans.  Ills.  State 
Hist.  Soc.,  1906,  177-8.  McCall,  Letters,  474.  STSMulIan,  diary. 
Biriiop,  Journal. 

27.  ScoU't  operation,  Dec.  27-Jan.  7,  including  Ihe  divition  of  Ike  troops. 
•IH.  L.  Scott,  Dec.  28.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  842,  844,  848,  851,  853,  875, 
1156  (Scott);  858-9  (Butler);  860-1  (Worth).  llButler,  Jan.  8,  1847. 
Wash.  Union,  Jan.  13,  1847.  (SugKcated)  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  353;  Taylor, 
Letter  to  Gaines.  (Ordered)  Polk,  Diary,  Nov.  17-19.  (Appointed) 
Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  372  (Marcy).  (Authority)  Polk,  Diary,  Mar.  21,  1847; 
Cong.  Globe,  30,  1,  p.  502  (Douglas).  (Condition)  Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  pp.  390, 
127S.  (Admitted) /Md.,  1102.  (Manner)  ibid.,  373,  839,  848,  851.  (Pur- 
pose) Ibid.,  373,  839 ;  Scott,  Mems.,  ii,  403.  (Reach)  Ho.  60 ;  30, 1,  pp.  848, 
852.  (Required)  Ibid.,  864 ;  Sen.  1  ;  30,  1,  p.  47.  (Recogniced)  ISSTay- 
lortoCritteudei),  Jan.26,  1847.  ("Wormed") /bid.;  STOTaylor  to  Davis, 
Apr.  18,  1848.  (Kill)  SSOTaylor  to  brother.  May  29,  1847.  ("Con- 
temptible") Taykir,  Letters  (Bixby),  180.  (Suggestion)  Ho.  60;  30,  1, 
pp.  337,  376  (Taylor).  ("Intrigue")  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  84.  (Out- 
raged) Ibid.,  180.  (Degraded)  Ibid.,  181.  ("Discourteous")  Ibid.,  179. 
(Ruin)  Ibid.,  90,  95.  (Expecting)  ll9Taylor  to  Crittenden,  Jan.  26,  1847; 
Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  890,  1109-10,  1113.  ("Sacrificed")  JMd.,  863;  Bixby 
coll.,  114.  The  New  Orteans  Comm.  BiiJUlin  said  a  fearful  responsibility 
rested  on  the  gov«iimeiit  for  exposing  Taylor.  See  also  830Taylor  to 
brother,  Feb.  8 ;  Apr.  5,  22 ;   May  29,  1847 ;  Jan.  19,  1848. 

For  a  particular  reason  both  Scott  and  Taylor  (llSto  Crittenden,  Jan.  26) 
fdt  sure  that  Santa  Anna  would  go  to  Vera  Crui  promptly.  This  reason 
was  the  capture  of  Scott's  original  letter  of  Jan.  3  to  Taylor,  borne  by 
Lieut.  Richey  (French,  Two  Wars,  71;  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  876,  890; 
Meade,  Letters,  i,  182;  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  82).  It  was  believed 
that  the  letter  was  in  Santa  Anna's  hands  by  about  Jan.  15.  For  this 
reason  and  the  tardiness  of  the  new  volunteer  regiments  Scott  felt  that  he 
needed  more  and  Taylor  fewer  troops  than  he  otherwise  would  have  esti- 
mated (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  893).     Indeed,  Taylor  wrote  to  Scott  on  Jan.  26 
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that  Santa  Anna  had  already  left  the  north  (Ho.  60 ;  30, 1,  p.  S90).  Scott 
was  80  confidrnt  that  he  would  meet  eerious  opposition  at  Vera  Crui  that 
he  employed  five  or  six  agents  to  obtain  information  about  the  forces 
assembling  there.  Morcy  entertained  the  same  expectation  (Ho.  00 ;  30, 
1,  p.  369).  Ripley  (op.  cit.,  i,  358)  argues  that  S.  Anna  had  a  better 
chance  of  success  in  attacking  Taylor  than  he  would  have  bad  in  attack- 
ing Scott,  and  therefore  Scott  should  not  have  believed  that  S.  Anna 
would  oppose  his  debarkation.  But  Ripley  could  not  have  proved  his 
premise ;  and,  even  were  that  true,  the  additional  advantage  that  would 
have  been  gained  by  guarding  the  route  from  Vera  Cnu  to  Mexico  City 
looked  like  a  decisive  consideration.  S,  Anna's  moving  against  Taylor 
was  largely  due  to  poUtical  considerations  not  understood  by  either  Scott 
or  Ripley. 

Taylor  gradually  settled  down  upon  the  idea  that  the  aim  of  Folk  and 
Scott  was  to  cause  him  to  leave  Mexico  in  disgust  (SlOto  brother,  Feb.  S; 
Apr.  5).  Later  he  changed  "Scott,  Marcy  ft  Co."  to  "Scott,  Polk  4 
Co."  (SMtO  brother,  Jan.  19,  1848),  thus  smiting  at  one  stroke  a  rival  in 
his  own  party  (see  SSOletter  to  brother,  Apr.  5,  1848)  and  a  supposed  rival 
in  the  other. 

The  number  of  troope  left  with  Taylor  for  defence  against  an  enemy 
who  was  not  expected  to  advance  was  about  800  regulara  and  6-7000  well 
seasoned  and  respectably  trained  volunteers  (ISSTaylor  to  Crittenden, 
March  25,  1847)  besides  several  regiments  of  new  volunteers  —  say 
2400-2800  men  — who  were  expected  to  arrive  soon;  while  ScoU  had 
less  than  13,000  to  face  (with  all  the  disadvantages  of  debarking)  the 
garrisons  of  Vera  Crui  and  Ulda,  the  army  that  Santa  Anna  waa  beUeved 
to  be  leading  against  him,  and  all  such  reinforcements  as  the  Mexican 
government  could  raise  when  threatened  at  the  vital  point.  Moreover 
Scott's  new  volunteers  were  to  land  with  practically  no  training  whatever, 
and  could  hardly  be  counted  on  for  the  initial  fighting.  Taylor  said 
that  for  a  blow  at  the  capital  25,000  men  (10,000  of  them  regulars)  would 
be  required  (Ho.  80;  30,  I,  p.  353).  As  Scott  pointed  out,  Taylor  now 
had  really  nothing  to  do  except  defend  Texas  (Memoirs,  ii,  409)  and, 
should  it  be  practicable,  aid  Scott's  offensive  by  threatening  to  advance. 
Scott  took  Robert  E.  Lee  from  Taylor's  army. 

On  receiving  Soott's  orders  of  Jan.  3  Taylor  replied  in  a  style  correspond- 
ing to  his  state  of  mind  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  863).  Scott  answered :  "There 
are  some  expresions  in  thoee  letters  [of  Jan.  15]  which,  as  I  shall  wish  to 
forget  them,  I  shall  not  specify  or  recall"  (ibid.,  864) ;  and  to  Marcy  Scott 
wrote  privately:  "However,  he  [Taylor]  is  still  the  same  exoellentman" 
(SHjau,  23).  In  his  correspondence  on  this  subject  Taylor  appeared  to 
regard  the  troops  placed  under  his  command  as  his  personal  property. 
The  battle  of  Buena  Vista  has  commonly  been  cited  as  the  cause  of  Tay- 
lor's election,  but  it  was  the  idea  that  he  had  been  deliberately  exposed  t« 
the  Mexicans  which  gave  that  victory  its  rranarkable  political  effect 
(llOSimms  to  Hammond,  Jan.  15,  1847;  So.  Qtrly.  Rtview,  Jan.,  1851, 
p.  37).  It  may  be  observed  further  that  for  the  government  to  sacrifice 
him,  his  army  and  all  the  public  property  in  northerri  Mexico,  and  give 
Santa  Anna  an  opportunity  to  ravi^  Texas  would  have  been  to  commit 
suicide.     The  idea  was  unreasonable. 

28.  Scott,  who  was  a  great  soldier  but  not  a  great  lawyer,  had  the 
imprudence  to  attack  Marcy,  a  master  of  fence,  in  reprd  to  the  supply  <rf 
vessels,  and  he  fared  rather  badly.     Marcy's  defence  was,  however,  by 
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no  nteana  wholly  sound.  He  himself  called  it  privately  a  "special  plea" 
(IMto  Wetmore,  Apr.  II,  I84S).  For  example,  Dec.  15,  1346,  he  notified 
Scott  (and  also  Jeaup,  who  had  gone  to  the  front)  that  be  was  ordering 
ten  transporte  in  ballast  to  the  Draios,  but  later,  on  receiving  a  letter 
dated  Jan.  27  from  Jesup  (then  at  the  Brasos)  which  over-confidentl; 
stated  ibat  all  needed  vesfels  could  be  chartered  there,  he  countermanded 
the  order ;  and  thia  looks  like  a  satisfactory  defence  against  Scott's  com- 
plaint that  none  of  the  ten  transports  specified  by  him  in  his  requisition 
appeared.  But  Marcy  neglected  to  inform  Jesup  or  Scott  that  the  ord^ 
had  been  countermanded,  and,  as  Jesup's  letter  could  not  have  reached 
Washington  before  about  Jan.  7,  Jeaup  naturally  assumed  that  the  ten 
transports  had  got  under  way.  Indeed,  Jan.  23  the  adjutant  general 
wrote  what  Scott  understood  to  mean  that  the  latter  might  soon  expect 
ten  ships  in  ballast  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  897).  Therefore  Jesup  and  Scott 
counted  upon  them  (ibid.,  896),  and  naturally  did  not  exert  themselves 
to  obtain  ahipping  (when  disappointed  about  vessels  already  engaged)  as 
otherwise  they  doubtless  would  have  done,  (See  Scott,  Marcy,  Jesup, 
Hetsel  in  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  894,  1218,  1227,  1253.)  Beeidee,  itwse 
found  necessary  to  send  a  number  of  the  BraKos  vessels  to  Tampico  for 
the  troops  of  Patterson,  Twiggs  and  Quitman.  Jesup  (supra)  charged 
Scott  with  causing  delay  by  changing  the  assignation  of  certain  r^- 
ments;  but  Scott  certainly  did  not  desire  to  waste  time,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  suppose  that  he  made  the  changes  for  adequate  reasons.  Jeaup 
complained  that  many  of  his  officers  were  inefficient,  and  Marcy  with 
well  feigned  nalvet6  replied  that  their  names  had  been  presented  to  Folk 
[by  politicians]  with  "the  highest  tentimoniaJs." 

29.  Harney  soon  disobeyed  Scott's  positive  orders  at  Medellfn  bridge 
(chap.  Kxii,  note  25),  and  his  biographer  admits  that  he  might  justly  have 
been  shot  (Reavis,  Harney,  186).  Soott,  however,  merely  refrained  from 
reporting  the  affair,  whereupoi^  Harney  complained  that  he  had  been 
unjustly  ignored.  One  of  the  beet  reasons  for  studying  the  Mexican  war 
is  to  observe  how  poUtical  oonsiderations  interfered  with  military  affaire. 
The  Harney  episode  was  enough  te  justify  Scott's  apprehensions  of  a  fire 
from  the  rear,  but  it  was  not  the  only  instance  of  executive  meddling 
(llSHatch  to  sister,  Feb.  It,  I847J.  Another  incident  also, whichoccurred 
at  this  time,  illustrates  his  magnanimity  and  good  sense.  Lieut.  Col. 
Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  a  man  of  notable  telents  and  attainments  and 
formerly  instructor  in  tactics  at  West  Point,  was  admirably  qualified  to 
act  as  inspector  general,  and  Scott  gave  him  the  post  although  Hitchcock 
had  repeatedly  opposed  him,  and  was  personally  unfriendly  to  him.  Ex- 
perience  soon  made  Hitchcock  one  of  Scott's  firmest  admirers  and  partisans 
(Hitehcock,  Fifty  Years,  234-6). 

30.  Scott's  operationa,  Jan.  8-fe6.  15,  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  844,  855-6, 
866,  876,  880,  882,  890-1,  893,  896,  1218,  1273  (Scott) ;  874,  1227  (Marcy) ; 
568,  571,  1263  (Jeeup) ;  884,  894  (Hetael) ;  868,  870,  887-9,  893,  1164-6 
(H.  L.  Scott) ;  867,  869,  888  (Harney) ;  860-1,  870  (Worth) ;  858-9  (But- 
ler). NiU»,  Feb.  13,  p  369;  Feb.  27,  p.  401.  tsMarcy  to  qtrmr.  officer, 
Dec  11,  15,  1846.  Lawton,  Artillery  Officer,  42-3.  SBSWilliams  to 
father,  Jon.  17.  Ballentine,  English  Soldier,  i,  257.  Picayune,  Feb.  3; 
Mar.  12.  ISOPillow  to  wife,  Feb.  14.  SBScott,  gen.  ordere.  8,  II.  Polk, 
Diary,  Dec.  14,  1846;  Feb.  20,  1847.  R«avis,  Hamey,  186.  Grant, 
Mems.,  i,  123-4.  MWorth  to  adj.  gen..  Feb.  17.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  176. 
SOScott  to  Marcy,  April  5,  1847.     SU/d.  to  Id.,  Jan.  23,   1847,  private. 
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^mer.  Flag,  MaUmorm,  Feb.  17.  Oswandel,  Not«8,  48.  esStftnton, 
Nov.  29;  Dec.  7,  13,  20,  1846;  Jan.  6;  Feb.  16,  1847;  Sen.  65;  30, 
1,  p.  91  (Hitchcock).  SMSmith,  diary.  SHWorth  to  S.,  Feb.  17;  to 
wife,  Feb.  18.     Smith,  To  Mexico,  84^103  (Worth's  march  from  Saltillo). 

31.  Ad  American  estimate  was  130  milea.  This  is  partially  explained 
perhaps  by  the  fact  that  the  pioneers  made  Home  "short  cuts"  (mule 
paths)  available.  Meade  (Letters,  i,  159)  even  cut  the  distance  to  about 
100  miles,  but  thia  appeajs  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  gueSB.  By 
the  railroad  the  distance  is  about  141  mika, 

32.  From  Victoria  to  Tampuso.  liSCaawell,  diary.  Ho.  60;  30,  1, 
pp.  1097  (Taylor);  879  (Fattenon).  Diccionario  Univenal  (,ltiiKTario). 
MSOrders  3,  Jan.  12.  Robertaon,  Remins.,  199-207.  Taylor,  Letters 
(Bixby),  181.  U.  S.  Engineer  School,  Occasional  Pi^Mtrs,  no.  Ifl  (G.  W. 
Smith).  Ho,  13;  31,  2  {Id.}.  Prieto,  Tamaulipas,  229.  SttTam^y, 
diary.  ITSMullan,  diary.  Lawtoo,  Artillery  Officer,  27.  SMSanitli, 
diary.  lISTaylor  to  Crittenden,  Jan.  26.  <9ColeGci6n  de  ItinerarioB. 
SOTRoberts,  diary.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  174-5.  D^entor  de  Tammd., 
Jan.  18.  TtCos,  Feb.  1.  SlSHenshaw  narrative.  1S»W.  B.  Campbell 
U>  wife,  Jan.  25.     Furber,  Twelve  Months  Vol.,  342-93. 

33.  The  author's  opinion  of  Pillow  is  baaed  upon  his  letters  to  his  wife, 
Polk,  Scott,  Duncan  and  others,  the  Trist  papers,  the  Campbell  papers, 
the  reoords  of  two  courts  of  inquiry  regarding  hie  conduct,  and  a  large 
number  of  additional  documents,  moet  of  which  will  be  cited  later,  par- 
ticularly in  chaps,  xxvi  and  xxix.  An  army  correspondent  of  W.  T.  (later 
Gen.)  Sherman  described  Pillow,  Feb.  26,  1S48,  as  "a  mass  of  vanity, 
conceit,  ignorance,  ambiticm  and  want  of  truth."  There  was  good  warrant 
for  this  characterisation,  but  one  should  add  plausibility,  cunning,  energy  and 
a  genial  disposition.     For  his  personal  appearance:  Senunea,  Service,  165. 

34.  Scott  had  not  yet  beard  from  Wa^ington  regarding  Harney. 

35.  At  Tampieo.  SSSTenoery,  diary.  tTSMullan,  diary.  Lawton, 
Artillery  Officer,  10-64.  liSCaBwell,  diary.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  896, 
899,  900,  1169  (Scott);  901  (Totten) ;  850  (Clarke);  896  (Hetiel). 
Robertaon,  Remins.,  207-13.  Bishop,  Journal.  IBOPillowto  wife,  Dec. 8, 
1846;  Feb.  23,  1847.  lllBeauregaTd  to  Totten,  Jan.  9,  14;  to  Gates, 
Feb.  24.  Kenly,  Md.  Vol.,  241-5.  SIOJ.  T.  Taylor  to  Scott,  Feb.  12. 
ISONunelee,  diary.  Apuntes,  88.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  177,  184-5. 
llSHenshaw  narrative,  Feb.  20.  SBiMcClellan,  diary.  SOsShields  to 
Quitman,  Mar.  4.  IStCollina,  diary,  Feb.  19,  25.  Davis,  Autobiog.. 
121-3.  MScott, gen. orders. 21,  Feb.  19.  TlCos,  Feb.  19.  TiAnon.  lett^tra 
to  Qaray,  Jan.  25,  28,  etc.  USCampbell  to  wife,  Feb.  3,  7,  16.  Mason, 
Lee.  37.  Furber,  Twelve  Months  Vol.,  394-415.  Works  defending  the 
two  land  approaches  to  Tampieo  were  now  ready,  and  Col.  Gates  of  the 
Third  Artillery  with  a  company  of  artillery,  the  Md.  and  D.  C.  battalion 
and  the  new  Louisiana  raiment  —  about  1200  men  in  all  — were  de- 
tached ae  a  garrison.  Rumors  came  that  Taylor  was  in  danger,  but  the 
air  was  full  of  rumors  about  the  enemy,  and  Scott  had  ample  ground 
for  disregarding  these,  though  criticised  for  doing  so.  Von  Moltke  said 
(Franco-German  War,  71) :  "It  would  have  been  unjustifiable  to  entirely 
change  the  tine  of  march  on  the  ground  of  rumors  that  might,  after  all, 
prove  unfounded."  Feb.  19  Scott  announced  his  staff  appointments. 
The  possession  of  Tampieo  was  extremely  useful  to  him.  FrMik  provisions 
abounded  there,  and  the  embarking  of  about  5000  men  on  the  dangerous 
coast  at  the  Brasoe  was  avoided. 
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36.  The  Louisiana  men  went  from  Lobos  Islands  to  Tunpico.  Col. 
De  Rusey  and  the  other  part  of  the  regiinent  were  wrecked  about  Feb.  6 
on  the  coMt  nearly  opposite  thoee  islandB,  but  after  some  hardships  and 
considerable  danger  of  being  captured  by  Gen.  Cos,  commanding  at  Tux- 
pin  about  forty  miles  distant,  they  made  their  way  to  Tampico,  meeting 
en  route  on  expedition  sent  to  rescue  them  (Meade,  Letters,  i,  179;  Law- 
ton,  Artillery  Officer,  32-5 ;  «70Moore,  diary ;  T«F.  de  Garay,  Mar.  6). 

37.  To  Lobag  Islands.  Ho.  00;  30,  1,  pp.  1266  (HetMl);  1259  (Bab- 
bitt) ;  878  (Conner) ;  568  <Jeeup) ;  840,  841,  846,  880,  891,  896  (Scott). 
UScott,  gen.  orders  1,  6,  8,  Jan.  16,  30,  30.  I«wUm,  Artillery  Officer, 
23,  65.  ilBrooke  to  Munroe,  Jan.  11 ;  to  Scott,  Jan.  9,  21.  StStanbon 
to  Jesup,  Feb.  16.  Scott,  Menu.,  ii,  413.  tSSPorter,  diary.  9HMc- 
Clellan,  Feb.  23.  198F<Mter  to  mother,  Feb.  26.  Ho.  69;  30,  1,  p.  41. 
Smith,  To  Mexico,  105,  108.  lUScott  to  Conner,  Dec.  26,  1846.  NiUt, 
Mar. -13,  p.  21 ;  20,  p.  48.  Hartman,  Journal,  6.  Oswandel,  Notes,  64r-6. 
Pkayune,  Feb.  18.  ll»CoIline,  diary.  HCCaswell,  diary.  Ballentine, 
English  Soldier,  i,  266.     Bishop,  Joiuital. 

38.  Polk  and  Marcy  felt  that  he  was  looking  for  an  issue  (SHMarcy  to 
Wetmore,  April  25,  1847),  and  his  courw  warnuits  that  suppoai^on. 

39.  Taylor's  moiiements.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  861,  890,  10g7(TayIor), 
875  (Scott).  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  72,  85,  87,  180-2.  Ittld.  to 
Crittenden,  Jan.  26.  Polk,  Diary,  Oct.  20,  1846;  Jan.  6;  Mar.  21-23; 
Apr,  i,  1847.  ttSMarcy  to  Wetaiore,  Mar.  11.  Joum.  Mil.  Serv.  InsHt. 
xiv,  443. 

Jan.  26  Scott  wrote  to  Taylor:  "I  must  ask  you  to  abandon  Saltillo, 
and  to  make  no  Setachments,  except  for  reeonnaiaances  and  immediate 
defence,  much  beyond  Monterey.  1  know  this  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
govemment,  founded  on  reaaons  in  which  I  concur"  (Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p. 
864).  In  reply  Taylor  wrote  on  Feb.  7  that  he  was  going  to  remain  at  his 
advanced  position  unless  "  positively  ordered  to  fall  back  by  the  govem- 
ment at  Washington"  {ibid,,  1162),  In  addressing  the  govemment  on 
the  same  day  (Aid.,  1110)  he  referred  to  Scott's  instmctions  as  advice. 
But  such  language  from  A  superior  officer  was  clearly  an  order  courteously 
phrased,  and  this  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Scott  deemed 
it  necessary  to  give  Taylor  expreee  authority  later  to  make  a  diversion 
toward  San  Luis  Potosf  (ibid.,  p.  876).  Polk  (Diary,  April  7,  1847,  and 
elsewhere)  remarked  that  Taylor  had  violated  his  orders  by  taking  his 
advanced  position. 

Taylor's  ostensible  reasons  for  so  doing  as  given  by  himself  (Bixbycoll., 
182)  were  these :  1 .  It  would  be  safest  to  fight,  should  the  Mexicans  ad- 
vance, immediately  on  their  getting  across  the  desert  region  that  lay 
between  San  Luis  Potosf  and  the  advanced  American  position,  rath^ 
than  let  them  recuperate  and  use  Saltillo  as  a  base.  2.  Had  the  Amer- 
icans fallen  back  to  Monterey,  Santa  Anna  would  have  invested  it,  the 
Mexicans  of  that  section  would  have  risen,  every  animal  at  Monterey 
would  have  starved  or  been  destroyed,  the  troops  —  disheartened  by 
retreating,  and  beyond  succor  —  would  have  surrendered  or  been  cut  to 
pieces,  and  every  American  d^pAt  in  the  rear  would  have  been  abaindoned 
or  captured.  3.  Doniphan  would  have  been  ruined.  But  (1),  as  we  have 
seen  (note  27).  Taylor  believed  on  Jon.  26,  Feb.  4,  7,  and  14  (t.e.  b(^ 
before  and  after  taking  the  advanced  position)  tliat  he  was  in  no  real 
danger  of  being  attacked  by  Santa  Anna,  and  henoe  had  not  the  warrant 
of  a  supposed  emergency  for  disregarding  his  inctructions.     (2)    This 
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adTanoed  poeitioD  was  not,  as  his  expUnalion  asaumes,  a  good  place  at 
which  to  meet  the  Mexicans,  and  be  retired  from  it  before  the  battle  of 
BuenA  ViBta.  (3)  Rinconada  Paas,  on  the  other  hand,  could  probably 
have  been  made  virtually  impregnable  toward  the  south,  and,  if  properly 
defeuded,  could  at  least. have  held  out  for  a  conaiderable  time.  (4)  It 
was  Dot  reasonable  to  euppose  that  Santa  Anna,  learning  that  Scott  was 
about  to  Btrike  at  the  vitals  of  Mexico,  would  undertake  ta  carry  the  Pass 
and  besiege  a  city  like  Monterey,  prepared  in  all  ways  —  as  Marcy  had 
inatructed  Tayloron Oct.  13,22  <Ho.  60;  30,1, pp. 350,364)  to  prepare  it 
—  for  a  stubborn  resistance  (Howard,  Taylor,  238).  (5)  If,  however, 
Santa  Anna  were  going  to  do  so,  as  Taylor's  explanation  assumed,  the 
policy  of  Scott  and  the  administration  was  certainly  the  true  one,  since 
it  would  have  contributed  to  a  triumph  on  the  line  from  Vera  Cnu  to 
the  capital.  (6)  Taylor's  retirement  to  Monterey  and  vicinity  would 
have  entailed  no  lass  of  prestige  or  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
icans, since  it  would  have  formed  one  part  of  a  bold  offensive  plan ;  but 
would  only  have  diminished  somewhat  Taylor's  personal  effulgence. 
(7)  It  was  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  men  with  whom  Taylor 
(Bixby  coll.,  86)  was  ready  to  meet  Santa  Anns  in  the  field  could  not 
bold  their  own  against  him  in  strong  works  (Meade,  Letters,  i,  179),  and 
a  Hucoesa  at  Monterey  would  have  been  not  only  more  certain  but  more 
decisive  and  less  costly  than  at  Buena  Vista  (Scott,  Mems.,  ii,  412)  M<kO' 
wver  Taylor  would  have  had  the  Monterey  prrison  as  well  as  the  tro<^F>s 
who  actually  fought  at  Buena  Vista.  (8)  Taylor  represented  that  he 
could  not  transport  siege  guns  from  Camargo  to  Mont«rey,  and  how 
could  he  have  expected  Santa  Anna  to  bring  them  to  Monterey  from  Snn 
Luis  FotostT  (d)  If  Monterey  did  not  contain  ample  forage  for  the  ani- 
mals, the  fault  was  Taylor's ;  and,  if  he  was  to  stand  a  siege,  most  of  the 
animals  could  have  been  sent  to  the  Rio  Grande  (Ripley,  War  with  Mex., 
i,  435).  (10)  Reinforcements  from  the  north  were  en  route,  and  SMccor 
from  Scott  could  have  reached  Montorey  more  easily  than  a  position 
far  in  advance.  (11)  Doniphan  could  have  retired  from  Chihuahua  by 
the  way  he  had  gone  there  or  (like  a  party  of  only  forty  men :  Hugfia, 
Dtmiplian'g  Exped.,  335)  via  Presidio  del  Rio  Grande ;  and  before  moving 
toward  Baltillo  it  was  his  duty  to  ascertain,  as  he  actually  did,  whether 
be  could  safely  go  there. 

Another  point  brought  forward  by  Taylor  was  that  had  he  remained 
at  Monterey,  the  Mexicans  could  more  effectually  have  annoyed  his 
flanks  and  lines  of  communication  (Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  p.  1110) ;  but  (1)  evi- 
dently, had  he  remained  at  Monterey,  his  flanks  and  lines  of  communica- 
tion would  have  been  less  extended  and  more  easily  protected  than  when 
he  was  about  eighty-five  miles  farther  on  (Polk,  Diary,  Mar.  23,  1847), 
and  (2)  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  flanlcs  were  effectually  annoyed  and  his 
communications  entirely  cut  off.  (For  certain  points  in  this  discussion 
the  author  is  indebted  to  Ripley's  "  War  with  Mexico")  In  short,  the 
only  rational  explanation  of  Taylor's  course  appears  to  be  that  suggested 
in  the  text.  Oct.  15  Taylor  wrote ;  Every  day's  march  beyond  Saltillo 
will  weaken  our  position  and  strengthen  the  enemy's  (Ho.  60;  30.  1,  p. 
3S2).  Nov.  26  he  wrote:  "We  have  advanced  as  far  from  our  base  in 
this  quarter  as  we  ought  to  venture"  (Bixby  coll.,  72), 

The  troops  that  Taylor  now  had  were :  regulart  —  two  squadrons  of 
cavahy,  four  batteries  (16  guns),  and  at  Monterey  one  company  of  ar- 
tillery;   volunteer»  —  two  regiments  of  horae,  eight  regiments  of  foot, 
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and  two  guns  &t  Monterey,  Saltillo  and  beyond  Saltillo ;  and  three  ng^B. 
of  volunteer  foot  holding  the  line  to  Camkrgo  and  down  the  river  (Ho. 
60;  30,  l,p.  1098). 

XIX.  SANTA  ANNA  PREPARES  TO  STRIKE 

1.  Butler  returned  to  Monterey  about  the  first  of  Febniary. 

2.  The  Htatementa  regarding  Taylor's  negligence  are  from  Gen.  Ben- 
ham,  who  was  on  the  gn>uad  aB  an  engineer  officer.  Hia  "  ReooUectiona  " 
was  published  in  1871,  and  whether  it  waB  based  on  documents  is  not 
known.  But,  being  an  engineer,  he  was  a  man  of  clear  and  trained  Jn- 
tell^nce ;  he  possessed  superior  ability ;  and  on  careful  inquiry  the 
author  was  told  by  Major  Lukesh,  director  of  the  engineer  school,  Wash- 
ington Barracks,  that  in  1878  his  faculties  appeared  to  be  entirely  sound. 
Moreover  his  account  shows  internal  evidencefl  of  credibility.  The 
alleged  negligence  of  Taylor  was  in  accordance  with  bis  temperament 
and  previous  recxird,  and  he  probably  thought  it  would  reassure  the 

3.  Taylor  wrote  nothing  and  did  nothing  indicating  an  intention  to 
make  his  stand  at  Camero  Pass,  and  the  evidence  that  he  intended  to 
fight  at  Agua  Nueva  seems  to  be  decisive.  He  might,  however,  have 
endeavored  to  annoy  the  enemy  at  the  Pass. 

4.  Affairs  with  Taylor  up  to  Ftb.  XO.  Carleton,  Buena  Vista,  2-8,  SO, 
179-80.  HOEwing,  diary,  SSOTaylor  to  brother,  Feb.  8.  Ralei^ 
(N.  C.}  Star,  Aug.  18,  1847.  Taylor,  Letters  (Bixby),  8a,  182.  >9Wool 
to  Taylor,  Jan.  20,  29.  asWarren  to  Wool,  Feb.  14.  14TChamberlain,  . 
diary.  HUd.,  recollections.  aiAm.  offs.  to  S.  Anna,  Mar.  24.  (iHeady 
to  Marshall,  Aug.  30,  1848.  SlGaines  to  Scott,  May  3,  1847.  tiWool, 
orders  222.  C.  M.  Chy,  Mema.,  i,  143.  VedetU,  ii,  no.  2  (Oury) ;  no.  8 
(Lee).  iirWooll  to  adj.  gen.,  Jan.  17.  Article  on  Taylor  (by  J.  Davis) 
in  Appleton's  Biog.  Diet.  Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  248-9.  lUBragg  to 
Duncan,  Apr.  4.  SSSPoeey  to  friend,  Feb.  19.  Smith,  Chile  con  Came, 
lei.    Smith,   Remins.,   41-5.    Upton,    Mil.   Policy,  209.     Amer.  Fioff, 

Mataraoroe,  Feb.  17.    N.  Y.  T'rifcun*,  Mar.  29,     MTYell  to ,  Jan.  19. 

Ho.  Report  413;  30,  1.  Eneamaeion  Prisoners,  35-8,  92-1,  Meade, 
Letters,  i,  160,  182.  sOOPriokett,  letteis.  Bishop,  Journal.  SAnon. 
diary.  S4IBee  to  Lamar,  Dec.  6,  1846.  R&pida  Ojeada,  6,  8.  Coleman, 
Critt.,  i,  308-10.  Balbontln,  InvBsi6n,  70,  Benham,  Recollections. 
lISHamey  to  McLean,  June  13,  M9Pattridge  to  Miss  W.,  July  21. 
Spirit  of  the  Timta,  May  1  (H.  von  S.).  HUt.  Teaeher't  Mag.,  Apr.,  1912., 
p.  75.  N,  Y,  Ett€.  Post,  Jan.  4,  1849,  SlSBiagg  to  Sherman,  Mar,  4, 1848. 
14«Caswell,  diary,  Jan.  12,  IStCampbell  to  D,  C,  Nov,  2,  9,  1846. 
Senex,  Myth.  N,  Y.  Sun,  Jan,  28.  (Urrea)  Delta,  Jbju.  16,  Ptcayune, 
Mar.  11;  Apr.  14  (Taylor);  June  25.  Niles,  Mar.  20,  p.  60;  May  8, 
p.  166.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp,  441,1098,1106-10,1162  (Taylor);  864,876 
(Scott);  1108  (Wool);  1111-2,  1182  (Usta).  Monitor  Bepufc.,  Jan.  14. 
T6S.  Anna,Jan,26;  Feb.27.  TSZambonino,  Jan,  23,  TtAunil,  inspector 
of  N,  Ledn  to  Canalea,  Jan,  20. 

Col.  Campbell  (First  Teim.  regt.) :  "Old  Zack's"  manners  are  such  that 
he  excites  no  jealousy;  "no  one  feels  that  be  (Taylor)  is  his  superior,  but 
his  equal  or  inferior,  and  each  thinks  he  can  control  and  manage  such  a 
mind"  (lS9to  D.  CampbeU,  Apr.  25,  1847).  V.  S.  Grant:  We  thought 
the  batUee  on  the  Rio  Grande  pretty  important,  but  bad  "only  afunt 
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oonception  of  their  magnitude  until  they  irfae  fought  over  in  the  North 
by  the  Press  and  the  reports  came  back  to  ua"  (Mems.,  i,  99).  It  will 
be  noted  that  Taylor  puraued  now  the  same  anti-CEesarean,  anti-Napole- 
onic policy  of  teaching  hie  troops  to  despise  the  enemy  that  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  him  before  the  battles  of  May,  1846  (chap,  viii,  note  9).  The  dis- 
tance by  rail  from  Saltillo  to  Agua  Nueva  station  is  eighteen  miles.  Rivefl 
(U.  S.  and  Mexico,  ii,  350)  speaks  of  the  buildings  at  Buena  Vista  as  "laid 
out  in  r^ular  streets" ;  but,  as  the  text  states,  Buena  Vista  was  only  a 
poor  farm,  not  a  rich  hacienda.  A  soldier,  there  present,  called  it  an 
"insignificant,  dirty  little  rancho." 

G.  El  Creputeulo,  May  16,  1835,  said  that  Santa  Anna  triumphed  over 
Zacateoas  "with  the  trsdiquillity  of  the  tiger,  which,  sated  wiUi  the  firah 
of  its  prey,  lies  down  on  what  it  does  not  wish  to  devour."  During  De- 
camber,  1S4S,  very  sharp  TSletters  were  exchanged  by  Governor  Gons&lea 
and  Santa  Anna. 

6.  This  estimate  is  baaed  upon  about  thirty  statements,  none  of  them 
official.  About  the  middle  of  August  Salas  ordered  to  the  north  the  troopa 
that  had  been  fighting  in  Jalisco.  About  GGOO  regulars  preceded  or  ac- 
companied Santa  Anna's  journey  to  the  north,  and  later  he  called  other 
troops  from  the  capital  and  the  states.  Though  acoounta  varied,  Ampudia 
seema  to  have  brought  nearly  6000 ;  the  Fourth  Brigade,  which  had  failed 
to  reach  Monterey,  and  the  former  garrison  of  Tampico  were  aufaetantial 
additions ;  Guanajuato  state,  roused  peraonally  by  Valencia,  conb'ibuted 
more  than  GOOD ;  the  Jalisco  regiment,  which  arrived  at  the  eod  of  October, 
numbered  1345  foot ;  the  state  of  S.  Luis  Potosf  did  well,  and  other  states 
did  more  or  less ;  and  an  artillery  company  was  made  up  from  American 
deserters,  mostly  Irishmen,  under  the  name  of  San  Patricio  (see  chap,  xi, 
sote  11);  but  desertion  —  due  to  the  inborn  diataste  of  the  masses  for 
war,  to  bad  treatment  and  to  poor  subsistence  —  was  constantly  un- 
raveling the  work  of  accumulation. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake  to  draw  Ampudia's  army  to  San  Luis 
at  so  early  a  date.  It  was  in  no  danger  before  the  end  of  the  armistice ; 
it  could  have  encouraged  t^e  people  near  Saltillo  to  act  as  guerillas;  and 
it  needed  time  to  regain  its  morale.  Besides,  this  backward  movem^it 
had  a  bad  e&eot  on  the  other  troops,  and  so  much  was  said  at  San  Luis 
by  Ampudia's  men  about  the  prowess  of. the  Americans,  that  a  general 
order  forbidding  such  talk  had  to  be  issued.  Ampudia  and  a  number  of 
hia  officers  were  put  on  trial;  but  the  trials  were  suspended,  and  most 
of  the  accuaed  were  exonerated  in  orders.  Several  thousand  men  (suc- 
cessively under  Urrea,  Valencia  and  V&squei)  were  kept  at  Tula,  about 
12S  miles  northeast  of  San  Luis.  Santa  Anna  knew  the  Americans  could 
not  bring  artillery  via  Tula,  and  did  not  fear  them  without  it;  but  he 
looked  forward  to  operating  via  Victoria  against  Taylor's  line  of  oommunica- 
tion.  Another  body  was  kept  at  Matehuala.  Smaller  forces  were  eche- 
fa>ned  in  the  same  guieral  direction ;  and  Mifidn'a  brigade  was  thrown 
still  farther  forward  as  a  screen,  corps  of  observation  and  means  of  annoy- 
ing the  enemy.  In  order  to  prevrait  the  Americans  from  learning  about 
hia  operations,  Santa  Anna  gave  orders  to  the  cavalry  at  his  front  that 
no  one  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  Saltillo  or  Monterey  without  a  pass 
signed  by  himself. 

T.  rSanfa  Anna's  arrital,  plaTtt  and  operatum*  at  S.  L.  P.;  hi*  financial 
diffiaOHM  there.  Amer.  Eagle,  Apr.  8.  UJ.  Parrott,  Feb.  6.  UBlack, 
Nov.  17,  1846.     London  Timta,  Dec.  18,  1846;   Mar.  11;  Apr.  20,  1847. 
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M&tomorm  Amer.  Flag,  Mar.  13.  Gimfnei,  Mema.,  96-7,  2G4.  Journal 
dea  D&ata,  FA.  22.  ConttituUonnel,  Deo.  6,  12,  1S46 ;  Jait.  17,  31,  1847. 
nWorth  to  Blin,  Not.  29, 1&46.  tiShieldi  to  BlisB,  Jm.  13, 1847.  BSjob- 
SOD,  Feb.  14.     ClShields  to  adj .  gen.,  J&n.  IS.     4TBlsck  to  Conner,  Sept.  24, 

1846.  4TConner,  Oct.  26;  Nov.  5;  Dec.  1.  Memorin  de  .  .  .  Gueira, 
Dec.,  1846.  Dob1ado,Memorkquecontiene.  70CanAliu>t«8.Aima, Jan.7. 
Henry,  Camp.  Sketches,  249,  271.  Gamboa,  Impug.,  26.  Negrete,  In- 
VBskln,  ii,  351;  iii,  app.,  444;  iv,  app.,  177,  417.  Ramfrei,  M&uco,9, 
10,  12.  Mexico  6.  tnvis,  iv,  679,  591-2.  Don  Simplicut,  Oct.  10,  1846; 
Jan.  9,  30;  Feb.  17,  1847.  Obsenxuiof  Zacat.,  Dec.  27,  1846,  euplem. 
IMJefe  dept.  of  V.  Cnu  to  ayunt.,  Dec.  21,  1S46.  Eeo  de  Tampieo, 
Oct.  S,  14,  1846.  Escudero,  Mem.,  6.  Durango  congreea,  Dec.  II,  1846. 
RepiMicatw,  Oct.  15,  1S46 ;  Feb.  2,  1847.  80M&[.  state,  decree.  Nor.  26, 
1S46.  £po<Mi,  Sept.  20;  Oct.  13,  1846;  Jan.  19,  26,  30 ;  Feb.  16,  77A»- 
laeionet,  circulars,  Sept.  30;  Oct.  6,  IS,  20,  22,  1846.  TBaHecienda, 
circular,  Oct.  14,  1846.  saGov.  Querttaro  to  other  govs.,  Oct.  16,  1846; 
toFartas,  Oct.  18;  to  S.  Anna,  Nov.  21;  Dec.  21.  Rivera,  Gobernantes, 
ii,  309.  Balbontfn,  Invasion,  53-4,  68,  61.  Apuntes,  69,  70,  73,  75. 
DefcQsa  de  .  .  .  Estrada.  Donnavan,  Adventures,  51,  76.  ISBank- 
head,  nos.  140,  144,  151,  173,  178,  1846.  Muro,  MisceUnea,  65,  68,  70. 
Garc(a,  Revol.  de  Ayutla,  27.  Sierra,  Evolution,  i,  217.  Crepdievlo, 
May  16,  1835.  Puga  y  Acal,  Docs.,  57.  Garcia,  Ju&rei,  66.  Busts' 
maate,  Apuntes  .  .  .  S.  Anna,  289.  S.  Anna,  ApelaciAn,  24-5;  app.,  3, 
14, 18-24,  30, 30-g,  66-7.     Mid.  to  gov.  M&(.  aUte,  Nov.  26, 1846 ;  Jan.  31, 

1847.  Picayune,  Mar.  10.  Delia,  Jan.  22.  IndependienU,  May  22. 
Wash.  Union,  Nov.  16,  30,  1846;  Mar.  17,  1847.  N.  Y.  /nam.  of  Com. 
meree,  Jan.  8.  SOGov.  to  legislature,  Feb.  15,  1847.  Diario,  Oct.  1,  2, 
6,  7,  16,  21,  22,  24;  Nov.  2,  14,  19,  27;  Dec.  4,  6,  8,  16,  20,  24,  25,  28, 
1846;  Jan.  30;  Feb.  15,  17,  1847.  Monitor  Repub.,  Oct.  18,  31 ;  Nov.  17, 
18,  20,  21;  Dec.  21,  1846;  Jan,  8,  29;  Feb,  11,  16;  Apr.  22;  Nov.  30, 
1847.  Mora,  Fapeles,  64,  66.  ISlConner,  Dec.  1,  1846.  IHBlack  to 
Conner.  Sept.  24,  1846.  Niies,  Mar.  27,  p.  57.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  160. 
«J.  Parrott,  June  4,  1846.  TSBennddez  de  Castro,  nos.  343,  34S,  1846. 
7SGov.  Michoacdn  to  Relacionee:  circ.  no.  252  of  Relac.  Farrodi,  Me- 
moria  (8.  Anna,  Oct,  18).  Ho.  60;  30.  1,  p.  776.  no.  4.  SWLettera  from 
S.  Anna  to  gov.  S.  L.  P.,  Nov.  1.  And  from  TB  the  following.  Carrera, 
Nov.  10.  Plana  mayor,  Dec.  1.  Valencia,  addresses,  Oct.  6,  30.  Gov. 
to  cong.  Durango,  Nov.  8.  M.  Eacanddn,  July  21.  Salsa,  procUma., 
Aug.28;  Nov.  11.  FiOa  to  Carrera,  Dec.  10.  Decrees,  Sept.  27 ;  Dec.  2. 
Memo,  of  artill.  sent  to  S.  L.  P.  Circular,  Aug.  4.  Report  tmartillery, 
Nov.  13.  Comte.  gen.  Chiapas,  Oct,  3.  Comisario  gen.  to  S.  Anna, 
Nov.  30;  Dec.  5,  Juan  Morales,  Nov.  2.  Comte.  gen.  Durango,  ad- 
dress, Oct.  16.     Guerra,  circularB,  Oct.  1,  2,  3.  4.  5;    Nov.  30;    Dec.  2, 

1846.  S.  Anna,  Sept.  29;  Oct.  3,  4,  10,  14.  17,  19,  22,  22,  res.,  25,  res., 
28,  30,  31 ;  Nov.  2,  4,  5,  7,  9,  16,  18, 19,  28,  30;  Dec.  3,  4,  7,  9,  11, 14,  19, 
22,  28,  30,  1846;  Jan.  1,  4,  7,  15,  19,  20;  Feb.  27,  1847.     Mora,  Apr.  22, 

1847.  Comte.  gen.  Guanajuato,  Oct.  30;  Nov.  13;  Dec.  28,  1846.  S. 
L.  P.  assembly,  decree,  June  17,  1846.  Ampudia  to  S.  Anna,  Oct.  13. 
Relaciones,  Jan.  11.  J.  G.  P.  Garay,  June  8,  1846.  Valencia,  proc lam., 
Dec.,  1844.  Ydfiei,  Oct.  9;  Nov,  6,  1846,  Ampudia,  Oct.  3,  1846. 
Valencia,  Nov.  8.  To  S.  Anna,  Oct.  17.  8.  Anna  to  gov.  Zacatecaa, 
Deo.  17. 

8.  Copies  of  the  Herald  containing  this  letter  arrived  at  Vera  Crui,  but 
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were  aeited.     Uiter  Santa  Anna  denied  flatly  that  he  had  had  any  deti- 
ings  with  the  Uoited  States  (Apelacidn,  16). 

9.  Ab  Santa  Aima'e  movement  rested  essentially  upon  non^nilitaiy 
reaaoDS,  Soott'a  forecast  of  bia  operations  naturally  proved  bcorrect. 
The  American  attack  upon  Vera  Crui,  though  known  to  be  planned,  wbb 
not  yet  known  certainly  to  be  coming.  Santa  Anna  defended  himself 
later  for  not  going  to  Vera  Crui  by  saying  that  he  was  merely  commander 
of  the  northern  army,  but  in  fact  he  did  not  so  regard  himself.  The  trutli 
is  that  he  urged  and  expected  the  government  to  provide'  for  Vera  Cruz, 
that  the  government  assured  him  it  had  been  provided  for,  and  that,  had 
it  been  t«Qaciously  defended,  it  could  have  held  out  until  he  oould  have 
arrived  in  that  vicinity  (T«S.  Anna,  Oct.  14,  2D,  1846;  Jan.  14,  18,  1847. 
Id.,  Apelacifin,  33,  T«To  S.  Anna,  Jan.  30,  1847).  Taylor's  moving 
away  from  Scott  caused  the  intercepting  of  Scott's  letter  of  January  3, 
which  revealed  Taylor's  weakness,  and  thus  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 

10.  Why  Santa  Anna  marciiednoriA  {compJainU  of  kiMconduEt).  HBlaok, 
Aug.  27;  Oct.  8;  Nov.  17,  1846;  Jan.  28,  1847.  Siena,  Evohition,  218. 
Soldado  de  la  Patria,  no.  13.  Loudon  Timu,  Jan.  28.  Memoria  de  .  .  . 
lUbciimea,  Dec.,  1S46.  Coiinia-  det  ElaU  Unit,  June  20;  July  9,  1846. 
SSlMackenaie  to  Trist,  Nov.  25,  1846.  Gamboa,  Impug.,  lfi-10,  21-2. 
Kenly,  Md.  Vol.,  390.  Ramlrei,  Mexico,  173,  192.  Don  Simplieio, 
Jan.  9,  20,  27 ;  Feb.  3.  BtMS.  apparently  written  in  Jan.,  1847.  TTRe- 
lacionea,  circular,  Nov.  27,  1846.  Republicano,  Jan.  21,  31.  ISPaken- 
ham,  no.  127,  1846.  SSGov.  Quergtaro  to  S.  Anna,  Nov.  21,  1846.  Biog. 
del  Gen.  S.  Anna,  1847.  ISPakenham  to  Pahneraton,  Oct.  29,  1846. 
Ne0«te,  Invaaidn,  iii,  app.,  483  (Otero);  iv,  ai^.,  177.  Balbontfn, 
Invasion,  59.  Apuntee,  77.  Pacheoo,  E!][posici6n.  HBankhead,  noe. 
121,  140,  141,  157,  169,  1846;  5,  1847.  Garcia,  Juirei,  66.  Tribute 
&  la  Verdad,  27.  S.  Anna,  Manifiesto,  M£x.,  1847,  Q.  Id.,  Apelaciibi, 
16,  23.  Picayune,  Mar.  9,  10.  Acta,  MantlAn,  Jan.  18.  SOOlagufbel 
to  S.  Anna,  Jan.  —,  1847.  Wash.  Union,  Oct.  10, 1846  (from  La  Palria) ; 
Mar.  17,  1847.  Nat.  /nWIipencer,  Sept.  5,  1846.  Richmond  Times, 
Sept.  2,  1846.  Z>iaru>,  Nov.  24;  Dec.  6,  8,  1846;  Jan.  30,  1847.  Monitor 
Ji^wb.,  Oct.  22;  Nov.20,29;  Dec. 28, 1846;  Jan.  4,6,  8,  14,  19,  22  (call- 
ii^  attention  to  the  acatteredstate  of  Taylor's  forces),  26,29,1847.  Mora, 
Papelee,  70.  Nilea,  Mar.  27,  p.  67.  73Bermddei  de  Castro,  noe.  343,  res., 
410,  1846.  Bustamante,  Nuevo  Bemal,  ii,  90.  TtRelacionee,  Jan.  11. 
T<8.  Anna,  Feb.  27.     76/d.,  Manifiesto,  Jan.  26. 

Rives  (U.  S.  and  Mexico,  ii,  341)  doubta  whether  S.  Anna  had  learned 
from  Richey's  despatches  (chap,  xviii,  note  27)  that  Tayli^'s  forces  had 
been  depleted,  and  cit«s  in  evidence  3.  Anna's  declaration  in  defence  of 
himself  for  going  against  Taylor  when  Scott  was  about  to  attack  Vera 
Cruz  <Ape1aci6n,  32).  But  (1)  S.  Anna  was  not  a  person  to  admit  un- 
necemarily  the  strongest  point  of  an  accusation  against  him,  and  in  fact 
the  other  point  of  his  defence,  cited  by  Rives,  was  not  honest ;  (2)  8.  Anna 
here  representing  that  he  feared  Scott  was  coming  from  Taropico  to  S. 
Luis  Potosf  shows  again  the  dia ingenuousness  of  his  defence,  for  he  must 
have  known  that  such  a  movement  was  impracticable ;  (3)  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  Scott's  intercepted  letter  of  Jan.  3  did  not,  like  Marcy's 
of  Sept.  2,  find  its  way  to  headquarters. 

11.  The  forces  taking  part  in  the  campaign  seem  to  have  been  9600 
infantry  from  San  Luis,  4000  (under  Mejfa)  stationed  at  Matehuala,  and 
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1000  (under  Pairodi)  from  Tula,  6000  cav&lry  in  four  brigades  (Torrejfin 
at  Las  Bocas  near  8.  L.  P.,  Juvera  at  Venado,  Andrade  at  Cedral,  and 
Mtfifin  at  Ia  Bncaniacidn),  and  900  engineers,  artillery  and  sappera — a 
total  of  21,400  including  officers.  These  numbers  are  taken  from  R£pida 
Ojeada  and  from  a  San  Luia  letter  (the  figures  of  which  were  stated  poai- 
tively  to  have  come  from  a  member  of  Santa  Anna's  staff)  printed  in  Et 
Rapxtbluxmo  of  February  12,  which  substantially  agree.  Banta  Anna's 
figures  were  smaller  but  perhaps  did  not  include  Mifi6n's  and  Farrodi's 
troops.  Those  of  the  Spanish  minister  were  somewhat  larger.  There 
seem  to  hare  been  seventeen  guns  (three  24-paundeni  and  three  IB's,  all 
of  which  were  aiege  or  fortreee  guns,  and  for  field  pieces  five  12's,  five  8's 
and  a  7-inch  howitzer)  which,  as  well  as  most  of  the  ammunition,  ^>pear 
to  have  gone  forward  January  27.  Urrea  was  at  the  same  time  hi  pass 
from  Tula  into  Tantaulipas,  strike  at  Taylor's  conununications  and 
threaten  Monterey.  Probably  there  were  bodies  of  irregulars  at  points 
not  named  above. 

It  occiue  to  the  author  at  this  point  to  remark  that  consistency  in  the 
use  of  the  article  in  geographical  names  is  hardly  practicable.  Even 
Mexican  maps  have  not  been  consistent;  and  for  ua  it  would  (e.g.)  be 
an  affectation  to  use  the  article  with  such  wfell-known  names  as  Puebla 
and  Saltillo. 

12.  At  certain  points  in  the  desert  there  were  large  wells ;  and  in 
each  of  theae  a  wide  wheel,  carrying  buc&ete,   was  turned  by  mule 

13.  The  main  part  of  the  army  arrived  Feb.  17-IB  (Apuntee,  96). 
Taylor  thought  be  could  not  move  more  than  about  6000  men  some  126 
miles  (supposed  to  be  about  140)  from  a  well-stocked  base,  Camargo, 
through  a  region  supplied  with  water,  subsistence  and  forage,  and  could 
not  transport  IS-pounders  (chap,  xi,  note  5).  After  MifiAn  advanced  to 
Potosl,  Andrade  occupied  La  Encamaci6n  (night  of  Feb.  11).  The  wheel 
pumps  were  then  set  in  operation,  but  by  Feb.  19  they  were  worn  out. 
The  only  ample  supply  of  water  was  then  seven  or  eight  miles  away,  but 
it  had  to  be  used  for  the  animals.  The  distance  from  S.  L.  Potosf  to  Agua 
Nueva  by  rail  is  about  223  miles. 

14.  Feb.  19  two  brigades  of  cavalry  had  not  arrived.  ■  The  figures  may 
or  may  not  have  included  these  and  Mii16n's  force.  Probably  they  did 
include  many  whose  duties  kept  them  from  the  firing  line  (Republicano, 
May  3,  1847).  The  original  reports  of  the  officers  regarding  numbers 
and  operations  have  disappeared  from  76. 

16.  To  and  at  La  Encamacidn.  Carleton,  Buena  VisU,  23,  229.  Le6n, 
M&E.,  474.  Garcia,  Ju&rei,  67.  London  Tintes,  May  10.  Journal 
MHU.  Sen.  Inttit.,  xiv,  443.  Gim£neE,  Mems.,  98.  Sierra,  Evolution, 
219.  Le  Clercq,  Voyage,  31-19.  Calendario  de  Ontiveros,  1847.  Sen. 
32;  31,  1,  p.  8,  note.  Ripida  Ojeada,  4,  7-9,  etc.  Ord6Cer,  Refutaoi6n, 
S,  8,  etc.  eil^mar  to  Bliss,  Apr.  21.  Rodriguez,  Breve  ReseCa,  1848,  57. 
Republietmo,  Feb.  12;  Mar.  24;  May  3.  SOS.  Anna  to  gov.  Mexico 
Btat«,  Jan.  27.  Epoea,  Jan.  19,  26;  Feb.  25.  Negrete,  Invasifin,  ii,  389. 
Balbontin,  LivasiAn,  60-0,  78.  Apuntes,  88,  91-7.  S.  Anna,  Manifiesto, 
Mar.,  1848.  Id.,  Apelaci6n,  24-7,  32;  app.,  67.  Muro,  MisceUnea, 
73-5.  Sen.  1;  30,  1,  pp.  153-8.  De  Peyster,  Kearny,  127.  Diario, 
June  13.  MoniloT  flejmfi.,  Nov.  30.  Joamal  of  U.  S.  ATHOeni,  July, 
1892,  p.  294  Ripida  Ojeada,  ii,  4,  6,  7.  Kites,  Mar.  27,  p.  62.  TSBer- 
miidei  de  Castro,  no.  446,  1846.    Encanmcion  PriBoners,  43.    Steele, 
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Amer.  Campaigns,  i,  125.  T«S.  Aniui,  Jiid.  19,  26;  Feb.  2,  It,  17,  27. 
The  author  has  been  over  the  greater  part  of  the  route- 
Id.  One  cannot  be  sure  enough  now  regarding  the  truth  of  the  various 
allegationa  regarding  the  lateral  routee  to  Bay  what  Santa  Anna  might 
have  done.  If  he  had  reason  (as  he  seems  to  have  had)  to  believe  that 
he  oould  surprise  Agua  Nueva,  it  would  have  been  unwiae  to  chooee  a 
circuitous  route  of  doubtful  practicabiUty.  No  Mexican  came  to  give 
him  information  about  the  ground  (TSMora,  April  23,  1847). 

17.  From  ha  fijicomociiin  ta  Camero  Pom.  Carlet«n,  Buena  Vista, 
232.  Semmes,  Service,  121.  Gamboa,  Impug.,  23.  Epoca,  Feb.  26. 
Balbontln,  InvasiiSn,  60,  70,  79.  Apuntea,  97.  8.  Anna,  Apelaci6n,  25. 
Orddfies,  RefutaciAn.  Repvhlitxmo,  Mar.  24.  Sen.  1 ;  30,  1,  pp.  156^. 
Diario,  June  13  (Ord6Dei).  Dicciooario  Universal  (Jtinenxrwt).  TCMora, 
Feb.  25.    7«S.  Anna,  Feb.  27. 

18.  McCulbch  had  made  a  previous  expedition  to  Ia  EncamackSn 
and  found  cavalry  there. 

19.  Santa  Anna  attributed  to  a  deserter  named  Vdtdei  the  failure  of 
his  plan  to  surprise  Taylor  (Apelaci6n,  26),  but  the  story  of  V&ldei  in 
iteelf  probably  would  not  have  had  much  effect  on  Taylor.  At  La  He- 
dionda  May  sent  Lieut.  Sturgis  on  a  scouting  expedition.  Firing  was 
heard  later,  and  Sturgis,  being  captured,  did  not  return.  This  La 
Hedionda  was  often  called  Ia  Hedionda  Grande. 

20.  Chamberlain's  14Tdisfy  states  in  detail,  quoting  the  remarks  made, 
bow  Wool,  supported  by  the  officeis,  forced  the  withdrawal  from  Agua 
Nueva  by  threatening  t«  lead  the  tnx^M  back  himself  rather  than  see 
tiiem  sacri5ced.  This  is  startling,  but  cannot  easily  be  rejected.  Of  all 
the  military  men  known  to  the  author  Chiunberlain  was  the  most  sternly 
soldierlike.  He  rose  from  the  ranks  to  a  brevet  brigadier-generalship, 
and  he  vouched  for  the  correctness  of  his  diary,  which  had  been  kept 
strictly  for  himself.  When  not  acting  as  Wool's  orderly  he  served  as  one 
of  May's  dragoons,  who  were  commonly  used  by  Taylor  as  a  sort  of  body- 
guard. The  reason  given  by  Taylor  for  retreating  (Sen.  I ;  30,  1,  p.  1^) 
was  that  his  position  could  be  turned  on  either  side;  but  he  knew  that 
long  before,  or  should  have  known  it. 

As  the  route  via  La  Hedionda  debouched  in  the  rear  of  Buena  Vista, 
one  adcs  why  the  reason  which  seems  mainly  to  have  caused  the  retreat 
did  not  veto  the  stand  actually  taken.  Wool  must  have  seen  this  point; 
and  one  suspects  that  he  used  the  alarm  produced  by  the  reports  of  the 
scouts  to  bring  about  a  withdrawal  to  the  position  he  had  long  preferred, 
reckoning  also  that,  should  it  prove  necessary  to  retire  farther,  this  could 
much  more  easily  be  done  from  Buena  Vista  than  from  Agua  Nueva. 
Evidently  the  sudden  retreat  fatigued  the  troops  as  well  as  discouraged 
them ;  and  not  having  become  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  groimd  on 
which  they  were  to  fight,  they  were  repeatedly  taken  by  surprise  during 
the  battle  that  followed.  By  retreating  Taylor  gave  up  the  advantage, 
on  which  he  had  insisted,  of  forcing  S.  Anna  \a  fi^t  at  the  very  edge  of  a 
desert  (chap,  xviii,  note  39). 

21.  At  night  wagons  were  sent  to  Agua  Nueva  for  the  stores,  but  the 
Gentlemen- Volunteers  under  Yell  refused  to  load  them.  Hence  the  First 
Dragoons  (reguloTB),  who  had  slept  only  some  three  hours  in  as  many 
days,  were  sent  up  to  do  the  work  (Ghamba-lain,  diary).  Mardiall's 
Kentucky  horse  reinforced  Yell.  The  haste  of  the  Americans  was  such 
that  com  and  beans,  instead  of  being  loaded  into  waiting  wagons  or  de- 
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etroyed,  were  thrown  into  a  spring,  where  the  Mexicana  found  them 
(offieer's  di&ry  in  Bepvblicano,  May  3,  1847).  Yell's  iDBtructiona  were 
to  retire  before  midnight,  taking  the  Second  Kentucky  with  him  from 
La  £!nGantad&. 

22.  Taylor's  operaHoMF^.tOSl  linelvding  night  <^  Pd).$l).  IMPoo^ 
tofriend,  Feb.  1ft.  tflWool  to  Bliss,  Feb.  7.  l47ChamberlBin, diary.  148/iJ., 
reoollectioDS.  Madison  Record,  1850  (Frickett).  lOOFrickett,  letters. 
Semmes,  Service,  121-2.  Tampioo  Sentinel,  Mar.  27.  Scribner,  Camp., 
59.  Smith,  Remina.,  37,  42.  PicayuM,  Apr.  14  (Taylor).  Sen.  1;  30, 
1,  pp.  97,  99,  132  (Taylor) ;  144  (Wool),  J.  Davis  in  Cong.  Globe,  31,  1, 
app.,1034-41.  ITS/d.,  iddresa.  Benham,  Reoolls.  Jaum.U.S.ArtxlUry, 
July,  1892,  p.  294.  Davis,  J.  Davis,  i,  336.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  1168, 
1176  (Taylor).  Carleton,  Buena  Viata,  4,  12-21,  24-6,  46.  Jo«m. 
MUU.  Sem.  iTista.,  xiv,  199  (No  one  can  tell  why  Taylor  did  not  fortify 
Saltillo  before  the  battle),  443.  N.  Y.  Eve.  Poit,  Jan.  4,  1849.  TeMora, 
Feb.  25. 

The  reason  that  led  Taylor  to  neglect  pr^iaring  Saltillo  wae  no  doubt 
the  same  that  had  led  him  previoualy  to  neglect  preparations  when  the 
circumstances  called  for  them. 

XX.  BUENA  VISTA 

1.  Many  of  the  Mexicans  marched  nearly  forty-five  mile«  in  less  thui 
twenty-four  hours.    See  Stevens,  Camps.,  18. 

2.  The  statonenta  regarding  the  time  of  day  differ,  vut  the  account  of 
the  text  appears  to  rest  upon  the  most  reliable  evidence.  See  Wallace, 
Wallace,  40.  Taylra's  v^1>al  reply  to  the  summons  of  Santa  Anna  is 
said  to  have  been  more  forcible  than  elegant,  but  a  ooiuteoua  answer  in 
writing  was  sent  by  Bliss. 

3.  Several  officers  teon  to  have  noted  the  advantages  of  this  battle- 
field, but  Wool  recommended  it  near  the  end  of  December  and  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  the  choice.  The  author  visited  the  ground  twice,  and 
found  that  a  good  route  for  infantry  and  cavalry  ran  from  La  Encantada 
behind  the  hills  west  of  Buena  Vista  valley,  and  entered  this  valley  north 
of  I*  Angostura.  Apparently  it  could  have  been  made  practicable  for 
cannon  easily,  and  could  have  been  used  effectively  by  eitjier  general  for 
a  feint  at  least.  Engineer  Mansfield  had  a  picket  guard  it  during  the 
afternoon  and  night  of  February  22, 

4.  This  space  was  to  be  closed,  if  necessary,  with  two  wagons  loaded 
with  stone.  The  parapet  was  occupied  by  two  companies  of  the  First 
Illinois  under  Lieut.  Col.  Weatherford.  The  main  American  position  was 
over-manned.  S.  Anna  could  not  have  carried  it  against  Washington's 
guns  and  infantry  flanking  fire  from  the  edge  of  the  plat«au,  and  men 
were  urgently  needed  for  the  American  left. 

5.  SSOThe  American  forces  in  action  at  Buena  Vista  were  as  follows ; 
Dragoons  under  Bvt.  Lieut.  Col.  May  (First,  133;  Second,  76),  209; 
Third  Artillery  (Co.  C  under  Capt.  Bragg,  three  gune  — the  fourth  being 
at  Saltillo ;  Co.  E  under  Capt.  Sherman,  four  guns),  150 ;  Fourth  Artillery, 
Capt.  Washington,  eight  guns,  117 ;  Arkansas  horse.  Col,  Yell,  479 ;  Pint 
Kentucky  (two  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  a  battalion  of  mounted  riflemen). 
Col.  Marshall,  330 ;  Second  Kentucky.  Col.  McKee,  571 ;  First  Mississippi, 
Col.  Davis,  3168;  Indiana  Brigade  (Second  regt,  under  Col.  Bowles  and 
Third  under  Col.  Lane),  Gen.  Lane,  1253,  including  a  rifle  battalion  of 
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four  comiHuues  under  Major  Gorman ;  First  Ulinaia,  Col.  Hardin,  580; 
Second  Illinois,  Col.  Bisaell,  573;  Tcjmb  volunteer  company  (attached  to 
Second  Illinois),  Capt.  Conner,  61;  Major  McCulloch's  Texan  scouta, 
27.  The  figures  include  officere  and  men.  The  general  staff  numbered 
forty-one.  Three  hundred  and  iixty-four  of  the  men  were  on  the  lick 
list.  A  company  of  the  First  Artillery,  a  few  men  of  the  Third  Artillery, 
two  MisBimippi  companies  and  four  Ulinoia  companies  were  at  Saltillo. 
All  except  the  dragoons  and  artillery  were  volunteers.  Only  the  artillery, 
dragoons,  Mississippi  regiment,  and  Conner's  company  had  been  under 
Gte,  and  some  of  these  men  were  raw  recruits ;  but  Col.  Davis  and  all 
the  field  officers  of  the  Second  Kentucky  were  ^est  Pointers.  Mostly 
Wool's  men  had  been  well  trained.  McCulloch's  company  probably 
served  under  May.  All  the  corps  not  otherwise  described  were  infantry. 
In  the  volunteer  horse  certain  companies  appear  to  have  been  regarded 
as  true  cavalry  and  c«tain  others  as  only  mounted  infantry.  A  similar 
fact  was  noted  in  connection  with  the  battle  of  Sacramento  (p.  309). 

6.  Mifi6n  issued  from  the  Palooias  de  Adentro  pass. 

7.  No  satisfactory  eicplanation  of  Taylor's  trips  to  Saltillo  was  made. 
The  city  had  been  in  greater  danger  of  attack  from  MifiAn  while  the  Amer- 
icans  were  eighteen  miles  away  at  Agua  Nueva  than  after  they  retired. 
Taylor  should  have  ascertained  seasonably  that  Palomas  Pass  was  prac- 
ticable for  cavalry,  and  have  done  whataver  was  neccmary.  Wool  appean 
to  have  barricaded  the  streets  of  Saltillo  before  going  to  Agua  Nueva 
(N.  Y.  Eve.  Pott,  Jan.  4,  1849),  and  Butler  began  a  redoubt,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  fcly  external  defence.  Taylor's  escort  were  not  needed 
as  laborers.  Major  Warren,  the  governor  of  Saltillo,  Capt.  Webster  of 
the  First  Artillery,  who  had  charge  of  the  redoubt,  and  First  Lieut.  Shover, 
of  the  Third  Artillery,  stationed  not  far  away  in  the  old  camp,  were  compe- 
tent officers ;  and  the  fiist  two  made  no  allusion  in  their  retorts  to  Taylor's 
visits,  while  the  third  only  said  that  the  General  ordered  him  to  watch 
Mififin,  and,  if  attacked,  defend  his  post  to  the  last  extremity  —  which 
were  his  obvious  duties.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  particular  reason 
to  anticipate  a  night  attack.  Taylor  did  not  suggest  this  as  a  reason  for 
going  to  the  city.  Especially  is  it  surprising  that  he  left  his  work  at  Sal- 
tillo, whatever  it  was,  so  incomplete  on  the  morning  of  February  22  that 
be  had  to  return  in  the  evening.  Santa  Anna,  after  the  enhausting  march 
just  made,  could  not  be  expected  to  strike  decisively  that  day,  whereas 
such  an  attack  was  almost  certain  to  be  made  the  next  morning,  and  it 
was  Taylor's  duty  to  be  on  the  ground  at  that  time. 

8.  Evmtt  of  FA.  22;  the  baltUfield.  Sen.  1 ;  30,  1,  pp.  97-«  (Taylor) ; 
98  (3.  Anna) ;  144  (Wool) ;  163  (MarshaU) ;  169  (Fry) ;  171  (Roane) ; 
174  (Weatherford) ;  175  (Bissell) ;  181  (Gen.  line);  186  (Col.  I*ne); 
189  (Gorman) ;  197  (May) ;  203  (Sherman) ;  206  (Warren) ;  206  (Web- 
ster); 207  (Shover).  Carleton,  B.  Vista,  5-S,  27-^9,  177-86.  Gonsilei, 
Aguascalientea,  158.  French,  Two  Wars,  77-8,  Joum.  MUU.  S«rv. 
/ns(i/,,  xiv,  443.  IflOEwing,  diary.  Raleigh  Siar,  Aug.  18.  JT6NeviUe 
diary.  Delta,  Mar.  14,  1848.  esWool  to  Taylor,  Jan.  20.  147Chamber- 
lain,  diary.  148/d.,  recoils.  lloBarbour,  diary.  VedetU,  iv,  no.  8 
(Lee).  SAnon.  diary.  Sl[Wool]  to  Jones,  Jan.  17.  SOOPrickett,  letters. 
R&pida  Ojeada.  Diano,  Apr.  17.  Matamoros  Jmer.  Flag,  Mar,  20. 
Repubiiatru},  May  3.  UAmpudia  to  gov.  M&t.  state,  Oct.  10.'  Balbontfn, 
Invasidn,  71-3,  Apuntes,  98-100.  Taylor  and  his  Generals,  166.  8. 
Anna,  ApelaciAn,   25-7.     Eyewitness,  Complete  Hist.,  66.     Scribner, 
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Camp.,  62,  note.  Smith,  Chile  con  Carae,  214-5.  Smith,  Ranins., 
37,  48,  Picayune,  Apr.  14  (Taylor) ;  May  21 ;  Sept.  7;  Oct.  19;  Dec.  3. 
Delta,  July  1!.  Revw  da  Deux  MomUa,  Aug.  1,  413-4.  Benham,  Recoils. 
Nat.  Intelligencer,  Apr.  7.  Spirit  itf  the  Times,  May  1.  Napolecm,  Maxims, 
p.  26.  Wallace,  Wallace,  40.  Davie,  J.  Davie,  i,  340.  Profeaa.  Memoirs 
corps  of  engineers,  no.  31,  p.  110.  Stevens,  1. 1.  Stevens,  i,  145.  Canefio, 
Jefea,  ccxxxii.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  1168  (Taylor).  Stevens,  Camps.,  18. 
Encamacian  PrisDners,  34,  38-9.  N.  Y.  Eve.  Posf.'Jan.  4,  1849.  Littell 
no.  156.  Romero,  Geog.  and  Stat.  Notes,  TfReports  of  8.  Anna,  Umgs, 
Memontesdeoca,  Zamara,  Mig,  Andrade,  GuEman,  Trejo,  Juvera,  Mora. 

9.  The  data  relating  to  the  Mexican  batteries,  when  Dollated,  cannot 
be  fully  hannoniied.  E.g.  Carletori  puts  the  24-poundere  on  the  American 
left  near  the  mountain,  but  from  Mexican  sources  it  seems  clear  that  they 
remained  near  the  road,  and  Wallace  (Wallace,  50}  says  the  saine.  Wash-' 
ington  states  that  he  was  most  of  the  time  under  the  fire  of  heavy  gone. 
OF  course  the  Mexican  left  had  to  be  protected,  and  it  would  have  been 
very  hard  to  move  these  clumsy  iron  pieces  on  the  rough  ground.  Gen. 
P£rei  stated  after  the  battle  that  from  lack  of  forage  the  draught  animals 
had  been  too  weak  to  draw  the  artillery  up  the  hills, 

10.  Bowles  was  personally  brave,  but  had  been  away  much  of  the  time 
and  did  not  understand  his  work  (SSoiders  281).  His  men  keenly  real- 
iied  this  (Perry,  Indiapa,  292),  and  hence  went  into  the  battle  shaky. 
Lane  knew  how  they  felt  (Scribner,  Camp.,  62) ;  and  apparently  he  should 
not  have  placed  them  far  in  advance  and  alone  to  meet  overwhelming 
numbers.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  (1)  he  intended  to  give  his 
personal  attention  to  the  regiment  (Scribner,  Camp.,  62),  and  (2)  tjie 
Misgiseippi  Rifles  (to  whom  a  position  had  been  assigned  the  previous 
evening)  were  expected  to  join  the  Second  Indiana  at  an  early  hour  (Bar- 
bour, diary).  Had  they  not  been  absent  with  Taylor,  one  may  fairly 
say,  Bowles  would  not  have  given  his  fatal  order,  and  the  American  flank 
would  in  all  probability  not  have  been  turned ;  or,  had  the  order  been 
given,  the  Second  Indiana  would  almost  certainly  have  rallied  upon  the 
MissisBippianB,  and  the  virtual  loss  of  Marshall's  troops  would  have  been 
avoided.  The  gap  created  by  the  absence  of  the  Mississippi  regiment 
should  have  been  filled  by  recalling  McKee  and  Bragg  from  the  west  side 
as  soon  as  the  fonnation  of  Santa  Anna's  columns  indicated  where  he 
intended  to  strike  and  by  ordering  the  reserved  artillery  to  the  plateau. 
The  cause  of  Bowles's  order  is  not  certain ;  but  O'Brien's  horses,  when 
attached  to  the  guns  for  the  purpose  of  advancing,  faced  of  course  to  the 
rear,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Bowles  miauDderstood  this  as  a  sign  of 
withdrawal.  The  worat  feature  of  his  order  was  that  he  specified  no  place 
to  stop. 

Lieut.  Col.  Haddon  of  the  Second  Indiana  stated  in  1848  that  the  regi- 
ment was  rallied  on  the  south  edge  of  a  ravine,  but  was  ordered  by  Taylor 
himself,  who  had  then  arrived,  to  cross  to  the  other  side  of  it,  and,  as  a 
body  of  Mexicans  charged  it  just  then,  it  broke  and  ran  (Ferry,  Indiana, 
292).  (I^rtainly  Taylor  exhibited  a  peculiar  resentment  toward  the 
ragiment,  opposed  having  the  affair  investigated  (ibid.,  163,  313)  and 
endeavored  to  hush  it  up  [ibid.,  276).  Other  officers  were  doubtless  as 
censurable  as  Bowles,  but  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  delinquent  and 
became  the  scapegoat. 

11.  The  failure  of  this  attack  on  Buena  Vista  was  said  by  a  Mexican 
officer  to  have  been  due  to  Gen.  Andrade,  who  failed  to  cooperate,  and 
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prevented  a  Urge  foroe  of  infantry  from  doing  bo  (Republieano,  May  3, 
1847).  Yell  was  a  pliant  but  n^ligent  officer.  He  did  not  know  bow 
to  m&noeuvre  hia  mea,  and  only  a  portion  of  them  fou^t  here  (ATifea, 
May  8,  1847,  p.  157 ;  Spirit  of  the  Time*,  May  1).  He  was  far  in  sdvauoe 
of  them  whoi  he  fell  (Carleton,  B.  Vista,  93}.  American  guns  came  up 
and  also  some  dragoons,  and  helped  oomplet«  the  repulse  of  the  enany. 
The  skirmish  Uated  only  a  few  minutes. 

What  the  Arkansas  m«i  lacked  was  not  courage,  but  the  discipline 
(and  the  tesulting  skill  and  confidmicB}  a^inst  which  they  had  protested 
while  on  the  Chihuahua  expedition  (p.  274}.  Benh&m  sUtes  that  Mar- 
shall would  not  go  back  to  the  field  thou^  urged  by  Taylor  personally 
to  do  80  (Recoils.).  All  this  resulted  from  a  mistake  of  Wool's.  He 
understood  that  the  bench  was  an  extremely  valuable  position,  and  should 
tfaetefore  have  occupied  it  in  advanoe,  and  thrown  up  a  breastwOTk  there, 
dismounting  the  volunteer  cavalry,  and  placing  them  behind  this  and 
other  works  (Chamberlain).  One  part  of  the  lancers  (" cuirassiers ") 
retreated ;  the  other  part  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  and 
returned  behind  the  hills  (see  note  3)  to  Santa  Anna's  position.  On  re- 
appearing they  were  taken  for  Americans  and  caused  great  alarm  (Bal- 
bontln,  Invasion,  87).  This  suggeets  what  the  effect  mi^t  have  been 
had  either  Santa  Anna  or  Taylor  used  this  route  for  a  feint  or  attack. 

12.  A  bitt«rly  contested  questioa  was  whether  Wool  adviAd  retreat 
during  the  battle.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that,  as  Benham  fully  ex- 
plains, he  advised  pr^>aring  to  retire,  that  Taylor  gave  an  order  accord- 
ingly to  Washington,  and  that  a  lealous  subaltern  began  to  move;  but 
that  Taylor,  almost  instantly  reflecting  on  the  moral  effect  that  a  sign  of 
retreat  would  have  on  the  volunteers,  countermanded  the  order.  Wool 
would  not  have  advised  retreating  from  what  he  oonsidered  the  best 
position,  except  in  the  case  of  absolute  necessity. 

13.  Bragg  now  had  three  guns,  for  the  one  that  had  been  under  lieut. 
Kilbum  had  rejoined  him.  It  is  worth  mention  that  Bragg  gives  his 
aomiunition  expenditure,  Feb.  23,  as  about  250  rounds  per  gun  (Sen.  1; 
30,  1,  p.  202),  an  unparalleled  record  for  muiile-loading  cannon. 

14.  The  Americans  looked  upon  this  as  a  ruse  of  Santa  Anna,  designed 
to  save  the  men  in  the  iccess  of  the  mountain ;  but  the  Mexicans  give 
the  view  of  the  text  (f-g.  Apuntes,  102},  and  a  field  officer  (probably  Col. 
Bissetl),  who  went  with  Haidin  and  McKee  to  meet  the  Mexican  officers, 
stated  that  they  had  no  white  flag  (Littell,  no.  155,  p.  234).  The  (act 
that  BO  much  consideration  was  paid  to  their  absurd  question  suggests 
that  Taybr  was  not  averae  to  a  parley.  Many  of  the  Mexicans  in  the 
recess  endeavored  to  escape  by  scaling  the  mountain  (Carleton,  B.  Vista, 
105). 

16.  As  the  Mexicanartillery  could  not  cross  thelongravine,theMe3dcaus 
in  the  north  field  were  almoet  predestined  to  fail,  but  had  Santa  Anna 
attacked  the  centre  vigorously  at  this  time  with  all  his  remaining  forces, 
the  American  artillery  would  have  had  to  stay  on  the  plateau,  and  hence 
in  that  respect  the  two  sides  would  have  been  equal  in  the  north  field. 
Santa  Anna's  critics  charged  that  he  simply  threw  hia  troops  into  the. 
battle,  and  left  them  without  guidance  or  support.  Not  knowing  how 
much  he  was  hampered  by  misconduct  on  the  part  of  subordinates  one 
must  be  cautious,  but  the  criticism  seems  mainly  just.  He  should  have 
concentrated  on  the  American  left  and  centre,  sending  merely  a  small 
force  to  amuse  Washington,  and  making  feints  on  the  west  side  of  the 
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road  and  from  behind  the  western  hilla.  Again,  as  we  see  from  the  Mexican 
rqrarts,  he  gave  too  much  attention  to  the  details  of  the  operations,  and 
he  was  unable  to  adapt  his  plans  to  the  quick  manoeuvring  of  the  Amer- 
ican artillery.  He  attributed  his  defeat  to  Mifi6n'B  failing  to  attack 
Taylor's  rear  (Negrete,  lovasidn,  ii,  378) ;  but  Mifi6n  had  not  force 
enough  to  do  this  effectively,  and  such  a  duty  had  not  been  assigned  to 
him  (Balbontin,  Invasidn,  71).  Gimtoez  (Memoriaa)  charged  it  to  the 
want  of  subordination,  precision  and  morale  on  the  part  of  the  officers, 
and  the  eSect  of  tbeir  criticisms  of  Santa  Anna  upon  the  soldiers. 

16.  Benham  (Recollections,  24)  states  that  (as  he  learned  from  Mans- 
field) Chilton,  Taylor's  aide,  told  Mansfield  that  he  carried  this  order, 
and  was  cautioned  by  Mansfield  not  to  mention  the  fact.  Wallace  (Wal- 
lace, 47)  says. Chilton  carried  the  order,  and  givee  his  language.  Wool 
states  that  this  final  affair  occurred  under  Taylor's  eye  and  direction 
(Sen.  1 ;  30,  1,  p.  14B).  W.  A.  Richardson,  a  captain  in  one  of  these  regi- 
ments, and  also  Col,  Bissell  stated  that  the  order  emanated  from  Taylor 
(Charleston  Courier,  Jan.  20,  18fi4).  Weatherford,  who  succeeded  Hardin, 
gives  the  language  of  the  order  in  his  report.  Lombardini,  general-in-chief 
of  the  Mexican  infantry,  had  been  wounded,  and  hence  P£rei,  second  in  that 
command,  took  his  place.  It  has  been  said  that  Santa  Anna  should  have 
led  the  charge,  but  he  stated  that  his  old  wound  had  reopened  (TSFeb.  23). 

17.  The  redoubt  at  Saltillo  commanded  most  of  the  approaches.  It 
was  held  by  Capt.  Webster  with  two  24-pound  howitiers,  a  company  of 
the  First  Artillery,  and  an  Illinois  company.  At  the  train  and  head- 
quarters camp  on  the  right  of  the  redoubt  Lieut.  Shover  had  one  of  Bragg'a 
6-poundera  uid  two  Mississippi  companies.  The  three  remaining  Illinois 
companies  (two  having  been  detached  from  each  of  the  regimenta)  re- 
mained in  the  city.  MiSdn  found  that  on  account  of  the  broken  ground 
he  could  do  nothing  (Mifi6n  in  Dtlta,  June  16,  1847),  and  soon  retired. 
Shover  pursued  liim  for  some  distance  with  his  gun,  the  Mississippians 
and  a  yelling  crowd  of  str^glers  and  teamsters,  followed  by  Lieut.  Dcniald- 
aon  of  Webster's  company  with  one  of  the  howitiers.  It  was  believed 
that  Mifi6n  lost  fifty  or  sixty  men.  Many  Mexican  irregulars  gathered 
near  Baltillo  but  tliey  accomplished  nothing. 

18.  Once,  it  was  said.  Col.  McKee  sent  his  adjutant  to  inform  the 
General  that  he  was  surrounded,  and  to  ask  what  should  be  done.  With 
eonvincing  energy  Taylor  replied,  "Go  and  tell  your  Colonel  that  he  has 
got  them  just  where  he  wants  them,  and  now  is  the  time  to  give  them 
Jcflse";  upon  which  the  adjutant,  whose  face  had  been  a  picture  of  despair, 
clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  rushed  back  and  dehvered  the  message  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  with  a  spirit  that  every  soldier  cau^t  instantly.  Whether 
tiie  story  is  literally  true  or  not,  it  doubtless  represents  the  most  important 
part  played  by  Taylor,  and  this  was  invaluable.  If  Taylor  made  the 
remark,  however,  he  doubtleffi  used  a  stronger  Biblical  word  than  "Jesse." 
According  to  Gen.  Chamberlain,  instead  of  saying,  "Give  them  a  little 
more  grape,  Mr.  Bragg,"  he  exclaimed,  "Double-shot  your  guns  and  give 
'em  hell !"  Rev.  Theodore  Parker  said  (Sermon)  that  the  following  anec- 
dote appeared  to  be  "very  well  autheaticated."  Seeing  McKee's  regi- 
ment stagger,  Taylor  cried  as  if  the  men  could  hear  him,  "By  God,  this 
will  not  do;  this  is  not  the  way  for  Kentuckisns  to  behave."  Then 
they  rallied,  and  rising  in  hie  HtirropB  he  shouted,  "Hurrah  for  Old  Ken- 
tuck  I  That's  the  way  to  do  it.  G  ive  'em  hell,  damn  'em  I ' '  There  is 
ample  reason  to  believe  that  such  Taylor  could  be  on  the  battlefield. 
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19.  The  battU  of  Feb.  gS.  The  reports  of  Taylor  aod  hie  offioera  in 
Sen.  1;  30,  I,  pp.  97-200.  H7Report8  of  Min.  captains.  Perry,  In- 
diana, contains  numerous  letters.  Carleton,  Buena  Vista,  passim.  Cal- 
denSn,  Rectif.  Ceballos,  Capltuloe,  L22-3.  GonUllei,  Agusscalientes, 
159-60.  Puga  y  Acal,  Doc.,  69.  lUpida  Ojeada,  Segunda  Parte,  9. 
Zarco,  Hiatoria,  i,  269.  French,  Two  Wars,  7S-83.  Joum.  MilU. 
Strv.  Iiufit.,  ziT,  443-1;  zvii  (Van  Deusen).  Neville,  diaiy.  Sierra, 
Evolution,  i,  219.  Delia,  Mar.  14.  Clsibome,  Quitinao,  i,  291.  Tay- 
lor, Letters  (Bixby),  182.  BSWool  to  Taylor,  Mar.  30.  147Chamberlain, 
diary.  lUld.,  recoils.  BSBra^  to  [Bliss],  Mar.  6.  IMEwing,  diary. 
Davis,  Recoils.,  212-3.  Dbt,  Speeches,  i,  210.  SSDTaylor  to  brother. 
Mar.  27 ;  Apr.  25 ;  Sept.  — .  Raleigh  Star,  Apr.  28 ;  July  21 ;  Aug.  18. 
Charleston  Mercyry,  Apr.  8.  Rowland,  Register,  407,  410-12.  Ills. 
State  Hist.  Soc.  Trans.,  1904,  pp.  49-SO,  63-fl ;  1906,  p.  209.  eiGorman, 
report.  Mar.  2.  fllO'Brien  court  of  inquiry.  BlGen.  I^ne,  statonait, 
May  19,  1849.  HGen.  Lane  court  of  inquiry.  ssBowlea  court  of  in- 
quiry. Eyewitness,  Complete  Hist.,  63.  llOBaibour,  diary.  Greens- 
borough  (N.  C.)  Mom.  Po»t,  Apr.  6,  1903  (O  R  Smith).  BAnon.  diary. 
•l(Wool]  to  Jones,  Jan.  17.  Madison  Retvjrd,  1850  (Prickett).  SOOPrick- 
ett,  letters.  Sen.  32;  31,  1  (Hughes).  Zirckel,  Tagebuch,  9.  '  Appleton's 
Biog.  Diet.  (Taylor  by  J.  Davis).  Johnson,  Thomas,  24.  Mi<!ormack, 
Koemer,  i,  499,  604-5.  Packer,  Sermon.  lUGen.  Lane  to  Wool,  May  20. 
IseWool  to  Marcy,  June  12.  S77Taylor  to  Coombs,  May  23.  Wallace, 
Wallace,  44-61.  Nebel  and  Kendall,  The  War  lUustrated,  11-16. 
Semmes,  Service,  120-2.  Ripida  Ojeada,  i.  BAnaya,  memoria,  [Nov., 
1847].  S.  Anna,  Mi  Historia,  60-5.  Id.,  Apelacidn,  28.  Gamboa, 
Impug.,  24-5.  ISBBragg  to  Duncan,  Apr.  4, 1847 ;  Jan.  13, 1848.  Kenly, 
Md.  Vol.,  264.  Tampico  Sentinel,  Mar.  27.  Diario,  Apr.  16.  Rejmbli' 
eano.  Mar.  24;  Apr.  17;  May  3;  June  20.  SOAmpudia  to  gov.  Mix., 
Oct.  10.  lOBHerran  to  Acal,  Mar.  6.  Noticia  hist,  de  todos  los  Cuerpoe. 
lllHastingB,  diary.  Negrete,  Invasi6n,  iii,  app.,  33-5.  Balbontfn,  In- 
vasi6n,  80-S.  Apuntes,  100-1.  Taybr  and  his  Generals,  166.  Scrib- 
ner.  Campaign,  21,  69-71.  Ordfifiei,  Refutacidn,  i,  ii.  Hitehcock, 
Fifty  Yeara.  349.  Grant,  Memoiis,  i,  138.  Muro,  MisceUnea,  76. 
Smith,  Chile  oon  Canie,  215-19.  Smith,  Reminiscences,  6,  60,  112. 
N.  Orl.  Picayune,  Mar.  27;  Apr.  14,  22;  May  21;  June  24.  Delta, 
Apr.4;  MaySO;  JuneO,1B;  July  11.  Tropic,  Mar.  31.  Upton,  Milit. 
Policy,  209-10.  BoltUn  de  la  Democrada,  no.  11.  Buhoup,  Narrative, 
120,  123.  llOBragg  to  Hammond,  May  4;  Dec.  20.  UsPattridge  to 
Miss  W.,  Aug.  25.  Piatt,  Thomas,  69.  Quisenberry,  Taylor,  34-5. 
Retme  dee  Deux  Mtmdet,  Aug.  1,  pp.  413-7.  Benhom,  Recoils.  Wash. 
Union,  Apr.  6,  7;  June  16;  Aug.  25.  Nat.  Intelligeneer,  Apr.  7,  23; 
May  7,  21,  1847;  Mar.  23,  1848.  N.  Y.  /(mm.  of  Commerce,  Apr.  16. 
Memilor  Repub.,  May  6,  16 ;  Nov.  30.  Spirit  of  the  Timeg  (H.  von  S.), 
May  1.  Joum.  of  V.  S.  AHillery,  July,  1892,  p.  296 ;  Oct.,  1892,  pp.  415-8. 
HsUeck,  Milit.  Art,  i,  p.  415.  Dodd,  Davis,  87.  Charleston  Cauria; 
Apr.  20, 1847 ;  Jan.  2D,  1854.  N.  Y.  Bve.  Post,  Jan.  4,  1849.  CeremoniM. 
MTMoore  to  Moore,  Apr.  15.  Davia,  J.  Davis,  i,  341-50.  Stevens, 
I.  I.  Stevens,  i,  146.  Oarrefio,  Jetes,  ccnniv-v.  Nitea,  Apr.  3,  p.  80; 
Apr.  10,  pp.  83-4;  Apr.  24,  p.  117;  May  8,  p.  156.  nAccusaci6n  dd 
Gral.  S.  Anna.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  pp.  1115,  1169,  1181.  Dix,  Dix,  i,  210-3. 
Madigan,  cat.  no.  2,  1914  (Bragg).  SlOAlvord  to  Hammond,  Feb.  24, 
1848.    Griepenkerl,  Applied  Tactics,  187.    Ills.  State  Hist.  Soc.  Trans. 
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ix,  60.  SoJUh.  Qtrly.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1851,  169-89.  UIUU,  no.  155,  pp.  233-5. 
IBlLowry,  narrative.  Albert  Pike,  poem,  7<S.  Anna,  Feb.  23,  7«/d. 
to  Adome,  Feb.  26.     TBMont,  Mar.  31,  res. 

A  German  ex-oQicer  under  Taylor  said  the  battle  was  won,  in  spite  of 
tu)  unexampled  ignorance  of  all  tactical  rules  on  tbe  part  of  field  ofScers, 
by  the  lion-like  courage  of  the  aoldiers  of  certain  regiments  asaiBted  by 
other  fortunate  circumstances  (Zirckel,  Tagebuch,  9).  W.  H.  L.  Wallace, 
adjutant  of  First  Illinois,  wrote:  "I've  no  doubt  —  inter  nos  —  had  it 
been  just  as  convenient  for  us,  as  for  Santa  Anna,  to  vajnos  [i.e.  retreat] 
we  would  have  been  off  for  Monterey"  ;  but  we  knew  Mia6n  was  in  our 
rear,  and  believed  that  larger  Mexican  forces  had  been  sent  toward  Mon- 
terey, and  that  the  mountains  were  full  of  irregulars  (Wallace,  Wallace, 
51;  see  also  Balbontfn,  Invasidn,  84). 

20.  Killed,  265;  wounded,  408  (Ho.  24;  31,  1),  Missing,  6.  The 
MissisHippi  regiment  lost  more  heavily  than  any  other  —  one  out  of  3.76 
men  (Carleton,  B.  Vista,  212). 

21.  Aside  from  pluck  and  patriotism  Taylor  had  a  good  reason  for  not 
giving  up.  Had  he  been  defeated,  he  would  probably  have  been  punished 
for  disobeying  orders  in  advancing  so  far  (see  Folk,  Diary,  March  23, 1847). 
(Querying)  ITSJ.  Davis,  Addrea. 

22.  The  greater  part  of  the  deserters  appear  to  have  gone  to  Agua 
Nueva  (Balbontfn,  Invasion,  83),  where  they  hoped  to  find  provisions  and 
water.  Santa  Anna  should  have  had  a  guard  on  the  road  to  check  and 
reorganiie  these  men.  His  policy  of  holding  out  expectations  of  booty 
reacted  now,  for  many  men  left  the  ranks  to  rob  the  dead  and  wounded 
(Uraga  in  Monitor  Repub.,  Nov.  30,  1817). 

23.  BalbonOn  (Invasibn,  89)  said  that  the  troops  felt  confident  of 
triumphing  the  next  day,  and  therefore  would  not  have  deserted ;  but 
while  this  may  have  been  true  of  the  artillery  (always  a  superior  body) 
to  which  he  belonged,  it  cannot  have  been  true  of  the  army  in  general. 
Thousands  bad  deserted  already,    . 

24.  The  night  tf  Feb.  23.  Semmes,  Service,  122,  Cebalioa,  Capftulos, 
122.  Ho,  60;  30,  1,  p,  1115  (Taylor).  6»Wool  to  Taylor,  Mar.  30. 
Chamberlain,  diary.  Id.,  recoils,  Barbour,  diary.  Prickett,  letters. 
Sen,  1 ;  30,  1,  pp.  99,  137  (Taylor) ;  144  (Wool)  Delia,  June  16 ;  July  11. 
Benham,  Recalls.  Bipida  Ojeada,  i,  ii.  Ord6fiez,  Refutaci6n,  i,  ii.  SAn- 
aya,  Memoria.  ISSBragg  to  Dimcan,  Apr,  4,  Repablieano,  Mar.  24; 
May  3.  Carleton,  B.  Vista,  125-31,  191.  French,  Two  Ware,  81-2. 
Joum.  Milit.  Sent.  Intlit.,  xiv,  443--4.  Ewing,  diary.  Dix,  Speeches,  i, 
213.  SSOMemo.  in  Taylor's  letters  to  his  brother,  iSOTaylor  to  brother, 
Mar.  27.  Nebel  and  Kendall,  13.  ISTBradford  to  J.  Davis,  Mar.  2 
Perry,  Indiana,  178,  etc,  Polk,  Diary,  Mar.  23.  Sierra,  Evolution,  etc., 
i,  219.  IndependienU,  Apr.  10.  Balbonttn,  Invasi6n,  83,  89,  90-1,  93, 
100-1.  Apunt«s,  104-7.  llSBerl.mdier,  journal.  S.  Anna,  Apelaci6n,  29, 
32,  etc.  Gamboa,  Impug,,  23-5,  Scribner,  Camp.,  S6,  BSBIack,Mar.6. 
Picayunt,  Mar.  24  {Sold,  de  la  Patria) ;  Apr.  II.  Monitor  Jiepuft,,  May  6; 
Nov.  30.  NilM,  Apr.  10,  p.  83.  N.  Y,  Eve.  Post,  Jan,  4, 1849.  Ills. 
State  Hist,  Soc,  Trans,,  ix,  SO,  SlSBragg  to  Sherman,  Mar.  1,  1848. 
T«S.  Anna,  Feb.  23,  26,  27.  7«Jd.  to  Adame,  Feb.  26.  TBj.  M.  Aguirre, 
Jan.  27, 184S.    Wallace,  Wallace,  40. 

The  Kentucky  hone  and  the  guns  (First  Artillery)  should  have  been 
ordered  up  from  Rinconada  Pass  as  soon  as  Taylor  found  there  was  to  be 
a  battle  (Ripley,  War  with  Mex.,  i,  437-8) ,    They  could  have  guarded  La 
VOL,  I— 2o 
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AngoBtura,  and  Washington's  field  pieces  would  have  been  invaluable  on 
the  plateau. 

25.  The  Mencans  were  not  driven  away  by  hunger.  Statemente  from 
pereona  knowing  the  facts  regarding  the  provieiouB  available  at  Agua 
Nueva  differ  eo  radically  that  we  con  reach  no  precise  oonclueioQ  on  that 
point;  but  certainly  there  were  enough  to  support  the  army  more  than 
two  dayi,  and  then  enable  it  to  move.  Whatever  provisions  were  at  that 
place  could  have  been  brought  to  the  battlefield  (Balbontfn,  InvBsi6n, 
S9).  It  seems  as  if  there  must  also  have  been  supplies  at  Patoe  and  la 
Vaqueria ;  and  Mifl6n  asserted  later  that,  as  he  sent  word  to  Santa  Anna, 
he  bad  plenty  of  provisions  for  the  army  {IMta,  June  16).  The  question 
of  water  is  more  difficult;  but  there  were  many  wagons,  and  enough 
oould  have  been  transported  for  eay  6000  picked  men.  Apparently  some 
water  must  have  been  brought  up  on  Feb.  22  and  23,  In  short,  had 
Santa  Anna  felt  any  assurance  of  being  able  to  rout  the  Americans-  on 
Feb.  24,  he  would  have  tried  to  do  so,  knowing  that  abundant  supplies 
lay  at  SaltiUo.  Possibly  he  might  have  remained  in  the  vicinity  and 
prepared  for  another  battle,  even  if  he  could  not  fight  again  the  next  day ; 
but  probably  he  remembered  Scott,  and  he  had  not  counted  upon  remain' 
ing  long  at  the  north. 

26.  Taylor  doubtless  expected  to  obtain  the  men  captured  at  La  En- 
camaeii^n,  but  they  had  gone  south  (see  Kncamacion  Prisonere).  Banta 
Anna  had  very  few  to  give  up,  for  almost  all  Americans  who  had  been  or 
might  have  been  captured  were  killed  by  his  excited  troops  (lUpida  Ojeada ; 
Balbonttn,  Invasion,  81 ;   RepublKono,  March  24,  1847). 

27.  The  Mexican  sequel.  lUpida  Ojeada,  i,  ii.  Gamboa,  Impug,,  23-5, 
27-9.  Otero,  Comunicsci6n,  II.  Republiamo,  Mar.  24;  May  3.  Epoca, 
Mar.  2,  11.  tOBHaran  to  Acal,  Mar.  6,  13.  Balbontin,  Invasidn,  95- 
100.  Apuntes,  108-18.  S.  Anna,  ApelaciAn,  app.,  39-55,  67.  Ord^fiei, 
Befutaci6n,  i,  it.  Muro,  Miscelinea,  77-8.  UBlack,  Mar.  6.  Pieaywie, 
Mar.  24  {Sold,  de  la  Patria).  IndependienU,  Apr.  ID.  Boletin  de  la 
Demoertuna,  no.  21.     Sen.   1;    30,   1,  p.   99   (Taylor).     Diario,   Mar.  31 

'(S.Anna);  June  13.  Afonitor  Aepud.,  Mar.  31 ;  May  6;  Nov.  30.  Ca- 
rreBo,  Jefes,  ccxlii.  Ho.  60;  30,  1,  p.  11J5  (Taylor);  1125  (S.  Amia). 
DubUn,  LegislacilJn,  v,  267.  nOil  to  Ruano,  Mar. 6.  7SS.  Anna, Feb. 26, 
27.  nld.  to  Adame,  Feb.  26.  TSComte.  gen.  Puebla,  Mar.  3.  TSComte. 
gen.  Tabasco,  proclam..  Mar.  11.  TSMora,  Mar.  31,  res.  TCComte. 
gen.  8.  L.  Potosf,  Mar.  6.  TSA.  Bustamant«,  Mar.  9,  TSComte.  gen. 
V.  Cruz,  Mar.  4.     TSGuerra,  circular,  Mar.  1. 

28.  The  fortifications  of  Monterey  had  already  been  greatly  improved. 
Col.  Morgan,  Lieut.  Col,  Irwin  and  Major  Wall  of  the  Second  Ohio 
occupied  respectively  Cerralvo,  Marfn  and  Punta  Aguda  (Ho.  60;  30, 
1,  p.  1123),  Morgan  distinguished  himself  by  a  march  executed  in  the 
face  of  great  odde,  and  Irwin  went  to  his  aid  (ibid.).  Urrea  attacked  at 
least  one  other  train  (Mar,  6),  and  did  a  large  amount  of  damage.  So 
great  became  the  alarm  of  the  Americans  that  Col.  Curtis,  now  in  charge 
at  Camargo,  sent  an  officer  to  Washington  with  a  requisition  for  50,000 
volunteers  (Nat.  IrUelligerieer,  Mar.  23). 

29.  The  Ameriean  tegud.  SSOJ.  T.  Taytor  to  Scott,  Feb.  12.  SSOTay- 
lor  to  brother,  Mar.  27,  Perry,  Indiana,  127-8,  137,  149.  Taylor,  Lett^« 
(Bixby),  95.  Polk,  Diary,  Jan.  5;  Mar.  21-3;  Apr.  1.  7.  BtMesa  to 
Trist,  Mar.  3.  IMTaylor  to  Crittenden,  Mar.  25;  May  15.  MlLowry, 
narrative.    Amer,    Pioneer,    Mar,   8.    STSMemoir  of   Morgan.    Hrairy, 
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Camp.  Sketches,  327-9.  lUpida  Ojeada,  9.  ISSCampbell  to  D.  C, 
Mar.  20.  Meade,  Letters,  i,  143,  182.  69Wwl  to  Taylor,  Mar.  7. 
MMarcy  to  Brooke,  Mar.  22.  Pica^uru,  Feb.  18 ;  Mar.  13,  28 ;  Apr.  8. 
Kenly,  Md.  Vol.,  263-4.  Tampico  SenUiul,  Mar.  27.  Carleton,  B. 
Vista,  153-4.  MMarcy,  Mar.  22,  to  Pierce;  to  Brooke;  ta  Scott;  to 
govs.  Grant,  Mems.,  i,  123.  Smith,  Chile  oon  Came,  151-71.  Ddia, 
Jan.  19.  Matamoroa  Amer.  Flag,  Feb.  13,  17,  Ho.  60 ;  30,  1,  pp.  lllS-9, 
1123-5,  1131  (Taylor).  Wash.  Union,  Mar.  23.  N.  Y.  Joum.  of  Com- 
merce, Jan.  8.  Nat.  Intelligencer,  Mar.  23.  NiUa,  Mar.  27,  p.  69;  May  1, 
p.  131;  May  8,  pp.  151-2.  ISSTbomas  to  Duncan,  Mar,  18,  Sen.  32; 
31,  1  (Hu^gb).  Parrodi,  Mentoria.  Benham,  Recoils.  7eS.  Anns, 
Feb.  27.  TsCarbajal  to  Urrea,  Mar.  8.  TtMora  to  8.  Anna,  Mar.  17. 
Sea.  1 ;  30,  1,  pp.  49,  99,  210-5.  MSCurtie  to  Lamar,  Mar.  1.  lOSBu- 
chanan  to  Bancroft,  June  14. 
Til 
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APPENDIX  — THE  SOURCES 

A.  MANUSCRIPT  AND  PERSONAL  SOURCES 

As  ft  number  of  the  owners  cm'  holdo^  of  MSS.  (wfaooe  namea  an  pre- 
oeded  below  by  colons)  did  not  desire  to  receive  appUcstions  for  the  uge 
of  their  papers,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  omit  all  addresses. 

Some  documents  belonging  to  large  collections  are,  for  couvemeDce  of 
dtation,  listed  separately.  A  few  verbal  statemmts  (so  described)  tie 
included.  The  numbo^  preceding  collections,  etc.,  correspond  to  num- 
bers preceding  dtatJons  d  MS.  documents  in  the  notes. 

He  cbmplete  Appendix  follows  the  Notes  of  volume  ii. 

Alkn,  Wmism.    tPapers  :  Ubray  of  Congress. 

AUred,  R.  N.    iRecoUections  :  R.  R.  Albed,  Esq. 

Alvarado,  J.  B.    SHist.  de  California  :  Bancroft  CoU.,  Univ.  of  Califomia. 

Amador,  J.  M.    4Memorias  sobre  la  Hist,  de  California  :  Bancroft  CoU. 

Anaya,  P.  M.    SMemoria  :  Sefi.  lie  D.  Genaro  Garcia. 

Anderstm,  Robert.    6Papas  :  Mrs.  James  M.  Lawton. 

Anderson.  W.  B.    TDocument. 

Anonymous.    SSoldier's  Diary  sent  anonymously  to  the  authw, 

Antrim,  J^.    SSketches  :  library  of  Congress. 

Aram,  Joseph.    lONsrrative  :  Mrs.  Grace  Aram. 

Archives  of  FVance.    llD£pt.  des  Affaii«s  Etrangb«s,  Paris. 

AichivesofGreatBritain.  ISAdmiralty Papers  ;  ISForeign Office Papm  : 
Public  Record  Office,  London. 

Archives  of  States.  14A]abama,  IBArkansas,  16Connecticut,  ITDelawart^ 
UGeorgia,  ISFlorida,  SOIlUnois,  Sllndiana,  SSIowa,  2SKentud[y, 
MLouisiana,  aCMjiine,  HMaryland,  STMassachusetts,  SSMichigan, 
SSMississippi,  SOMisaouri,  SlNew  Hampshire,  SSNew  Jersey,  88New 
York,  S4North  Carolina,  SSOhio,  SftPennsytvania,  STRhode  Island, 
SSSouth  Carolina,  39Tennessee,  UTexas,  41Vermont,  U^rginia, 
iSWisconsin. 

Ardiives  of  the  MU.  S.  Embas^  at  Mexico. 

Archives  of  the  4SU.  S.  L^ation  in  Texas  ;  State  Dept.,  Washington. 

Archives  of  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.  46Captain's  Letters  ;  4TSquadron  Letters  ; 
48ConfidentiaI  Letter  Boc^s ;  490rder8 ;  WExecutive  Letten ; 
UMarine  Corps. 

Archives  of  U.  S.  State  Dept.    SSCorrespond^ce  (and  enclosures)  with 

diplomatic  and  consular  agents  in  Mexico,  Great  Britain,  France, 

Spain,  Prusua  and  Texas  ;  SSNotes  to  and  from  the  legations  of  those 

countries;  54Report  Books  ;  UConfidential  Report  Books  ;  56Specia] 
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Missions   aiu)  Correspondenre  with  confideotial  agents  in  Menco, 

Texas  and  Califmnia  ;  STDomestic  Letter  Books  ;  SSMiscellanecius 

Letters  and  Replies  ;  CSCirculors  issued  to  diplom&tic  and  consular 

agents.     See  also  Claims  Commission. 
Archives  of  U.  S.  War  Dept.     GOSecrctary  of  War's  files  ;     ftlAdjutant' 

Generid's  files  ;    SSQuartermaster  General's  files  ;    SSMilitary  Book  ; 

OiAdjutant  General,  Miscellany  ;    WOrders  ;    CSEn^neer's  <Mct ; 

67BureBu  of  Topog.  Engineers  ;    6ajudge  Advocate  General's  <^ce, 

courts  maitiaJ,  courts  tA  inquiry.;  69Discontinued  Commands,  etc 
Archivo  flSadel  Distrito  Federal,  Mexico. 
Archivo  TOGeneral  y  Pliblico  Cpartioulariy  "Guerra"),  Menco. 
Archivo  71Hist6rico-Nacional,  Madrid. 
Arctiivo  T2Nadonal  de  Cuba. 

An^vo  TSParticular  del  Ministerjo  de  Eatado,-  Madrid. 
ArchivoB  {National)  de  TiFomento  (Maps)  ;     TSGobemaciAn  (formerly 

called    "Relaciones    Interiores")  ;      7BaHacienda ;      TBGuerra    y 

Marina  ;    TTRetaciones  (i.e.,  Exteriorra).     At  Mexico  City. 
Archivos  (SbUe)   de  TSCoahuila,  TUalisco,  SOM^xico,  SlNuevo  Le6n, 

88Puebta,B8  Quer^taro,  845bii  Luis  Potost,  SSTamaulipas,  86V<nt 

Cruz,  STZacatecas.    At  the  state  capitals. 
Ardtivos  [Municipal)  de  88C6rdoba,  89Guadalajara,  SOJalapa,  91Mata- 
•  ttitxoB,  9SM&dcO,  eSMonterey,  MOrisaba,    SfiPuebla,  SBQuerfitaro, 

97SaltiIlo,  »8San  Lub  Potosf.  B9Tarapico,  lOOVera  Cruz,  101\^ict<*i«, 

lOSZacatecBS. 
Avila,  Juan.    lOSNotas  Califomianas  :  Bancroft  Coll. 
Ayer  lOiCoUection  :  Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 
Baldridge,  William.     lOSThe  Days  of  1846  :  Bancnrft  Coll. 
BancrcJt  lOACollection  :  Univ.  of  California. 
Bancroft  lOTPapers  :  New  York  City  Public  Library. 
Bancroft,  George.     lOSPapers  :  Massachusetts  Hist  Soc. 
Bandini,  Juan.     lOSDocumentna  para  la  Hist,  de  Califcmut :  Bancrgft 

Coll. 
Barbetir,  H.  H.     llODiftry  :  Mrs.  Barbour. 
Beauregard,  P.  G.  T.     UlPapcrs  :  C.  S.  Hook,  Esq. 
Beauregard,  P.  G.  T.    112Papers  :  Justin  H.  Smitli. 
BeauMgard,  P.  G.  T.     llSReminiscences  (done  by  him  bom  diary  and 

'  libtes)  :  Clubome  papers,  Mis^ssippi  Dept.  of  Hist. 
Beder;  Louis  F.    IWRerol lections. 
Belden,  Josiah.     llEStatement  :  Bancroft  Coll. 
Bell,  A.  N.     llftDocument. 
Benjamin,  W.  R.     117Collection. 
BerUndier,  Luis.    llSPapers  :  library  of  Congress. 
Sevan,  William.     lieStatement. 
Biddle,  James.     ISOFapers  :  Library  of  Congress. 
Biddle,  Charles  J.     ISlPapers  :  Charles  Biddle,  Esq. 
Bidwell,  John.     12aCalifomia.  1841-8  :  Bancroft  Coll. 
BidWell,  John.     13SStatement  :  Harvard  Univ.  Libraiyi 
Blocklenger,  Benjamin.    IMLetter. 
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BoDhun,  Milledge  L.    UBLetters  :  Dr.  MiUedge  Lake  Boaham,  III. 

Botello,  Nardso.    IMAnales  del  Sur  de  la  California  :  Bancroft  Gol>. 

Boyle,  John.     137Letter  :  Miss  Esmeralda  Boyle. 

Brackett,  A.  G.    llSDiary  :  Mrs.  Brackett. 

Breckeotid^,  Robert  J.     129Paper3  :  Libraiy  of  Congress. 

Brichta,  A.  C.    ISOLetter :  belonging  to  the  family. 

Brindle,  William.    ISlStatement  :  J.  D.  Panish,  Esq. 

Buchanan,  James.     ISDPapera  :  Pennsylvania  Hist  Soc. 

Budc,  Dr.  Solon  J.    ISSCoUection. 

Burton,  C.  M.    ISiCollection,  Public  Library,  Detroit. 

Butier,  Anthony.     lUPapers  :  Univ.  of  Texas. 

Butterfield,  Jamea.     ISSRecollections. 

Calhoun,  John  C.     ISTPapers  :  Clemson  Coll. 

Calhoun,  John  C.    ISTaPapers  :  Library  of  Congress. 

Campbell,  William  B.     ISSLettera  :  John  DeWitt,  Esq. 

Campbell,  William  B.  (and  David).     ISSPapers  :  Lemuel  R.  Campbell, 

Esq.;    Mrs.  James  S.  Pilcber. 
Cantwdl,  John  L.  P.    IWLetter  :  Miss  Jessica  R.  Smith. 
Carson,  J.  C.    UlStat«ment  :  Bancnrft  Coll. 
Carwn,  J.  H.    lUGoId  Mines  of  184S  :  Bancroft  CoU. 
Cary,  T.  G.    14SCalif«Hiiia  P^mvs  ;  Boston  Public  Lilvary. 
Caasidy,  P.  A.    IMRecollections. 
Castro,  Manuel.     liSDocuraentos  para  la  Hist,  de  California  :  Bancroft 

CoU. 
Caswell,  VTilliam  R.    146DiaTy  and  Letters  :  Massachusetts  Hist.  Soc. 
Chamberlain,  S.  E.    UTDiary  :  loaned  by  the  writer. 
Chambwiam,  S.  E.     USRecollectians  (verbal). 
Chaae,  Salmon  P.    USPapers  :  Library  of  Congress. 
Cheatham,  B.  F.    IBODiary  and  Papers  :  Mrs.  Tdfair  Hodgaon. 
ClaibMW,  J.  F.  H.    UlPapers  :  State  of  MississiptH,  Dept.  of  Hist. 
Claiborne,  T^mas.     USMemoirs :  belonging  to  the  family. 
Clums  Commission  of  1849.    ISSBookof  Awards  ;   IHBook  of  Opinions  ; 

WBJoumat :  U.  S.  State  Dept. 
Clay,  Henry.     166Paper3  :  Library  of  Congress. 
Cobb,  Howell.    lOTPapers  (printed  later  by  the  Ama-.  Hist.  Assoc.)  : 

Dr.  U.  B.  Phillips. 
Cobb,  HoweU.    IBSPapcrs  :  Dr.  R.  P.  Brooks. 
Collins,  Frauds.    lB9PapeTS  (publbhed  later  in  the  Qtrly.  Publication  ol 

the  Hist,  and  Philos.  Soc.  of  Ohio,  1915,  Nos.  2-3). 
Colvminu.    leORecord  of  Punishments,  1846-7  :  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 

Congrett.     161JoumBl  of  a  Cruise,  1846  :  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  Library. 

Conner,  David.    ISSPapers  ;  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Conner,  David.    lUPapers  :  P.  F.  Madigan,  Esq. 

Conner,  David.    lUPapers  ;  Ubrary  of  Congress. 

Conner,  David.    ISBPapers  :  Navy  Dept.  Library. 

Conner,  David.    166PBpers  :  New  York  City  Library. 

Cnutts.    167Divy  of  a  March  to  Califomia  :  Bancroft  Coll. 
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CralK,  R.  K.    168Papers  :  Library  of  Congress. 

Crittenden,  J.  J.    169Papera  :  Library  of  Congress. 

Crooker  FamUy  (of  South  Carolina).    ITOPapera  :  Dr.  E.  M.  Skedy. 

Cyan*.    ITUournid  of  B  Cruise  ;     Abstract  of  Journal  :    U.  S.  NavtJ 

Academy  IJbrary. 
Cyane.    lT2Log  Bo<^  :  IJbraiy,  U.  S.  Navy  Dept. 
Davis,  Jefferson.     ITSAddress  :  Library  of  Congress  (reading-room  desk). 
Davis,  Jefierson.    ITlPapers  :  CcMifederate  Memorial,  New  Oileans- 
Davis,  Jefferson.     ITBPepers  :  library  of  Congress. 
Davis,  Jefferson.    176Papers  :  State  of  Missssippi,  Dept.  of  Hist. 
Davis,  John  W.    ITTStatement  of  the  Battle  of  San  Pascual  :    Bancnrft 

Coll. 
Davis,  T.  F.    178Dtary  ;  belonging  to  the  family. 
Diario  ITQEsacttsimo  de  lo  ocunido  en  Mexico,  etc.  :  Bancroft  Coll. 
Dreer  ISOCollection  :  Pennsylvania  Hist.  Soc. 
Doodson,  A.  J.    181Pap«9  :  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Donelson  (now  in  the  Library 

of  Congress). 
Donnitzer,  Walter.     ISSCollection. 
Drum,  R.  C.     ISSRecollectiona  (verbal). 
Duke,  Moses  S.    ISiLetters  :  Miss  Winnie  V.  Lynch. 
Duncan,  James.     ISSPapers  :  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 
Duncan,  W.  L.    IBDNotes  on  Bishop's  Journal  :  McLean  County  (ID.) 

Hbt.  Soc. 
Eddy  IBTManu scripts  :  Charies  Carroll,  Esq. 
Edwards,  MarceUus  B.     188Diary  :  Missouri  Hbt.  Soc. 
Evans,  Mra.  Lucy.     ISSLetter  :  belonging  to  the  family. 
Ewing,  J.  C.     lOODiary :  belonging  to  the  family. 
Fairfield,  John.     UlPapers  :  Library  of  Congress. 
Ford  l»2Collection  :  New  York  City  Public  Library. 
Foster.  R.  C.     WSLetters  ;  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Foster. 
Fourth  (Mexican)  Infantry.    l»4Book  of  Accounts  :  New  York  Hist  Soc. 
Fowler,  W.  P.    MBCollection. 

Fremont,  John  C.    186Statement :  Library  of  Harvard  Univ. 
Gaines,  E.  P.    ISTPapera  :  Library  of  Congress. 
Gallatin,  Albert.     ISSPapers  :  New  York  Hist.  Soc. 
Garda,  Sefl.  Lie.  D.  Genaro.    IMCoUection. 
Gibbes,  W.  H.    SOOCollection. 
Gibson,  (jeorge  B,    SOlDiary  :  Missouri  Hist.  Soc. 
Gimfnez,  M.  M.    StOPapers  :  SeB.  Lie.  D.  Genaro  Garcfa. 
Gleason,  James.    SOSLetter. 

Gouvemeur,  S.  L.    304Diaiy  :  Mrs.  Rose  Gouvemeur  Hoea. 
Grabaffi,  I..  P.    206Memoran(]Lim  Book  :  E.  W.  McGlenen,  Eaq. 
Graham,  W.  A.     SOGPapers  :  A.  W.  Graham,  Esq. 
Griffin,  John  S.     aOTJoumal  of  1846  :  Bancroft  Coll. 
Guadalajara  (Public  IJbrary)  HOSCoUection. 
Guitar,  Aldon.     a09LetIer. 

Hammond,  J.  H.    SlODiary  and  Papers  :  IJbrary  of  Cod^cMi 
Bardie,  James  A.    SllPapets  :  Library  of  Congress. 
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HasUngB,  D.  H.    SlSDiary  :  louwd  by  the  writer. 

Hatch,  John  P.    SULetten  ;  libraiy  of  Congress. 

H^s,  John  C,  and  Caperton,  John.  314Iife  and  Adventures  cl  John  G. 
Haya  :  Bancroft  CiJl. 

Heftld,  Nathan.    SlBPapers  :  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  libnuy. 

Human,  A.  SieServices  of  the  F^t  RegC.  of  Tennessee  :  Tennessee  Hist. 
Soc. 

Henshaw,  3.  C.    SlTPapov  :  Massachuaetts  Hist.  Soc. 

Henahaw,  J.  C.  SlSNairative,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Henahaw  frc»n  his 
papers  :  Massachusetts  Hist.  Soc. 

Herfildica  319del  Ej^rdto  Mex.,  etc. :  Biblioteca  Nadonal. 

Higfpns,  H.  H.    SSOPIans  and  letters  ;  Mrs.  T.  M.  Cose. 

Hill,  D.  H.    aSlDiary  :  Pres.  D.  H.  Hill. 

Hincy,  E.  F.    2aaDiary. 

Hirschom,  Jacob.    223Recollectiona  :  Justin  H.  Smith. 

Hitchcock,  E.  A.  SSiDiary  and  Papers  :  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hitchcock  (now  in 
the  Library  of  Cwgress). 

Holt,  Joseph.    22BPaper8  :  Libraiy  (rf  Congress. 

Hook,C.S.    SSeCollection. 

Hoyle,  E.  D.    S37Recollections. 

Illinois  University.    228Collection. 

Indiana  State  Library  S^OCollection. 

Itlbbide,  Agustfn  de.    SSOPapo^  ;  Library  of  Congress. 

Jodison,  Andrew.    XSlPapers  :  Library  <rf  Congress. 

Jameson,  J.  Franklin.    SSSCollection. 

Janssens,  Agustfn.  SSSDocumentos  paxa  la  Hist,  de  California  :  Ban- 
croft Coll. 

Johnson,  Andrew.    234Papers  :  library  of  Congress. 

Jones,  Roger.    SSBPapers  :  W.  R.  Benjamin,  Esq. 

Judah,  H.  M.    SSSDiary  :  Library  of  Congress. 

Kearny,  S.  W.    !l87Letter  Book  :  Missouri  Hist.  Soc 

Keating,  E.  H.    SSSMap  of  Monterey,  Mex.  :  Monterey  City  Govt. 

Kemper,  Jackson.    2S9Pape9s  :  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  library. 

Kennerly,  W.  C.    2WNarrative. 

Kent,  James.    MlPapers  :  Libraiy  of  Congress. 

Kingsbury,  D.  M.    SULetteis  to  his  Mother. 

Kribben,  Christian.    343Home  Lett«^  :  B.  D.  Eribben,  Esq. 

Lakin,  Ge<»ge  W.    SUPapers  :  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Library. 

Lamar,  M.  B.    S4fiPap«^  :  Texas  State  Library. 

Lone,  Joseph.    MSAutobiography  :  Bancroft  Coll. 

Larkin,  T.  O.    M7Papers  :  Bancroft  Coll. 

Losselle,  Stanislaus.    S48Papers  :  Indiana  State  Library. 

Leese,  Jacob  P.    M9Bear  Flag  Papers  :  Bancroft  Coll. 

lieber,  Francis.    9S0Papers  ;  library  of  Congress. 

Lowry,  Robert.     SSlNarrative. 

Mackall,  W.  W.     aESLetters  :  belonging  to  the  family. 

McLean,  John.    SSSPapers  :  Library  of  Congress. 

McCldlan,  Geo.  B.    S54Diary  and  P^wrs  :  library  of  Congren. 
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Mangum,  W.  P.    266Pftpere  :  A.  W.  Graham,  Esq 

Marcy,  W.  L.     SMPapers  :  Library  of  Congress. 

Markoe  and  Maxcy.    SSTPapera  :  IJbraiy  of  Congress, 

Marshall,  Henry.    S6S  Recollectiona  :  Bancroft  Coll. 

Maryland  Hist.  Soc.  SGOCollection. 

Massachusetts  Hist.  Soc.  9eOCollection. 

M^mcHres.  2611,  Apparently  prepaied  by  the  FVeoch  agent  in  Mexico ; 
961a  II,  Sur  les  Revolutions  du  Mexique  :  Dipt,  des  Affaires  Etran- 
gires,  Paria. 

MeiDorias.  SSaReports  issued  under  this  title  by  Depts.  of  the  Mexican 
government  (aee  also  "MenKniaa"  under  the  head  ot  Booka  and 
Pamphlets.  A  number  of  the  Memorias  were  not  published  —  un- 
less in  newspapers  —  but  exist  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  &fa.  de 
Reladones). 

Mervioe,  William.    363Letter  Books  and  Papers  :  Navy  Dept.  library. 

Mexican  Hbt.  361Documents  :  Museo  Nacional,  Mexico. 

Miller,  N.C.    SeeLetter. 

Miller,  W.  D.     SMPapers;  belonging  to  the  family. 

Mississippi  Dept.  of  Hist.  MTCollections  (Dr.  Dunbar  Rowland,  Director). 

Missouri  Hist.  Soc.  268Collection. 

Molina,  Sefi.  D.  Ignado.    36flRecollection3  (verb^). 

Moore,  H.  Judge.    aTODiary. 

Morales,  J.  B.     271Papera  :  library  of  Congress. 

Morgan,  George.    27Wilenioir  of  :  Col.  J.  M.  Morgan. 

Mullan,  James.     STSDiary :  belonging  to  the  family. 

Neeld,  Peter  C.    STlLetter. 

Nelson,  T.  B.,  Jr.    STSLetter  :  Mrs.  Annie  J.  Holland. 

Neville,  Harvey.    376Diary  :  Chicago  Hist.  Soc. 

New  York  Hist.  Soc.  aTTCoUection. 

Niehenke,  R.     OTSStatement. 

Notes.  !179Sur  les  Possessions  Espagnoles  «i  Ain£rique  :  D£pt.  des 
Affaires  Etrangk^s,  Paris. 

Nunelee,  S.  F.     280Diary  :  James  Howell  Nunelee,  Esq. 
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